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September   2,  Tuesday. 

September  15,  Monday. 
September  15,  Monday. 
September  15,  Monday. 

September  15,  Monday. 

September  15,  Monday. 

vSeptember  16,  Tuesday. 

September  27,  Saturday. 
October  1,  Wednesday. 

October  1,  Wednesday. 
November  27,  Thursday. 

December    1,  Monday. 

December  24,  Wednesday. 


Calendar. 
1913 

Business  Department  Opens  Day  and  Even- 
ing Sessions. 

Matriculation. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  All  Departments. 

Examinations  for  the  Removal  of  Conditions 
in  All  Departments. 

Dental  Department  Opens  Preliminary  Ses- 
sion. 

The  Departments  of  Theology,  Law  and 
Pharmacy  Open  (Evening  Session). 

First  Term  Begins  in  All  Day  Departments 
Except  Dental. 

All  Saturday  and  Afternoon  Classes  Open. 

College,  Pedagogical,  Preparatory,  and  Ele- 
mentary Departments  Open  (Evening 
Session). 

Dental  Department  Opens  (Day  Session). 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins  for  Day  and 
Evening  Departments. 

All  Classes  Reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 
Departments. 

Christmas  Recess  Begins,  Day  and  Evening 
Departments. 


Calendar. 
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January   5,  Monday. 

January  31,  Saturday. 

February   2,  Monday. 

February  14,  Saturday, 
February  23,  Monday. 
April   9,  Thursday. 

April  14,  Tuesday. 

May  30,  Saturday. 
May  31,  Sunday. 

June  1,  Monday. 
June  6,  Saturday. 

June  8,  Monday. 
June  13,  Saturday. 

June  15,  Monday. 
August  31,  Monday. 


Calendar. 
1914. 

All  Classes  Reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 
Departments. 

First  Term  Ends  in  Day  and  Evening 
Departments. 

Second  Term  Begins  in  Day  and  Evening 
Departments. 

Founders'  Day. 

Washington's  Birthday. 

Easter  Recess  Begins  in  Day  and  Evening 
Departments. 

All  Classes  Reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 
Departments. 

Memorial  Day. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon  for  Day  and  Evening 
Departments. 

Summer  Sessions  Open. 

Commencement  for  University  Departments 
— Arts  and  Sciences  (College),  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  College  Courses. 

Commencement  for  All  Other  Departments — 
Normal,  Technical  Business  and  Prepara- 
tory. 

Second  Term  Ends  for  Day  Departments, 
Except  Business  School. 

Summer  Sessions  Close. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY. 

/ 

An  Institution  for  strong  men  and  women 
who  can  labor  with  both  mind  and  body. 


Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  M.D., 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D., 
Dean  of  the  University. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  M.D  McKean  and  Meadow  Streets 

Samuel  M.  Clement,  Jr.,  Esq  West  End  Trust  Building 

Percy  M.  Chandler  265  South  Nineteenth  Street 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D  2020  North  Broad  Street 

Samuel  S.  Darmon  115  Dock  Street 

Walter  C.  Hancock  3720  Chestnut  Street 

Charles  W.  Kolb  405  Gowen  Avenue,  Mt.  Airy 

Edwin  F.  Merritt  1020  West  Dauphin  Street 

Michael  J.  Ryan,  Esq  1534  North  Nineteenth  Street 

John  R.  K.  Scott,  Esq  900  Morris  Bldg. 

Frederick  M.  Smith,  D.D.S  Chester,  Pa. 

George  A.  Welsh,  Esq  305  Bailey  Building 

Robert  N.  Willson,  LL.D  2226  Spruce  Street 

Alexander  Wilson,  Jr  Market  Street  Title  and  Trust  Co. 


Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  M.D., 
Vice-President. 

George  A.  Welsh,  Esq., 
Secretary. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Jr. 
Treasurer. 

George  S.  Graham,  Esq., 
Solicitor. 


Faculty. 


OFFICERS  AND  FACULTIES. 


Officers  of  Government  and  Administration. 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University. 
Elmer  E.  Brown,  M.D., 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 
Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D., 
Dean  of  the  University  Corporation. 


Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D.,  Dean.    Professor  of  History. 
Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Richard  B.   Doughty,  Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Political  Economy. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  PhD.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  Byers  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director 

of  the  Gymnasium. 
Bodil  Teisen,  Director  of  Women's  Gymnasium. 
Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Robert  Burns  Wallace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  English. 


Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Aesthetics  and  the  History 
of  Art. 

William  C.  Carnell,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Pedagogy. 
Armand  J.  Gerson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History. 
Francis  H.  Lee,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Latin. 


Elmer  R.  Bitler,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Thomas  Buckley,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Joseph  S.  Carlitz,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Cyrus  C.  Dash,  B.S.  in  E.E.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Electricity. 

Ardrey  W.  Downs,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

William  B.  Erichson,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Descriptive  Geometry 

and  Hydraulics. 
Milton  S.  Grawl,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Conrad  V.  Hahn,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Albert  Jodocius  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Margaret  L.  Matheson,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
J.  Wallace  Rowland,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Elmer  H.  Smith,  Instructor  in  Oratory. 
Harry  W.  Subers,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
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Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Theology. 


Rev.  Walter  B.  Shumway,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Church 
History. 

Rev.  John  Gordon,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Homi- 
letics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rev.  Robert  Burns  Wallace,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of 
Greek  and  New  Testament  Literature. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory. 

Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Rev.  Forrest  E.  Dager,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Public 
Speech. 

Rev.  Edwin  Heyl  Delk,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Rev.  William  A.  Freemantle,  M.A.,  D.D.  Director  of  the  Bible  Teachers 
Training  School;  Professor  of  Logic,  Apologetics  and  the  English 
Bible. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Heathcote,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Lecturer  in  Church  History 
and  Religious  Pedagogy. 

John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Vernon,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  and 
Christian  Ethics. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  History  of  Religion. 

Rev.  George  Handy  Wailes,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa- 
ment Literature. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law: 


Francis  Chapman,  LL.B.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Practice,  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  Decedents'  Estates,  and  Domestic  Relations,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Bailments,  Carriers,  and  Ethics. 

J.  Claude  Bedford,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Law. 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property  and  Conveyancing  and  Lecturer  on  Law  of  Ne- 
gotiable Instruments. 

Walter  de  C.  Douglas,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Pleading  at  Law, 
Practice  and  Pleading  in  Equity,  the  Law  of  Torts  and  the  Law 
of  Insurance. 

George  B.  Evans,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  New  Jersey  Practice  and  the 
Law  of  Bankruptcy. 

S.  Stanger  Iszard,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Equity,  Jurisprudence 
and  Law  of  Contracts. 

J.  Howard  Rhoads,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure, 
Constitutional  Law  and  the  Law  of  Corporations  and  Partner- 
ship. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine. 


Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Dean. 

Samuel  Wolfe,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Henry  F.  Slifer,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology. 


W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

John  Byers  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

James  Connor  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  P.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

and  Toxicology. 
Wendell  Reber,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
James  Herbert  McKee,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Jay  F.  Schamberg,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 
Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 

Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. 
Guthrie  McConnell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 

Hygiene. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chem- 
istry. 


CLINICAL  PROFESSORS. 

William  A.  Hitschleu,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Proctology. 
William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Henry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
William  S.  Newcomet,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Roentgenology  and 
Radiotherapy. 

 Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

 Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 


•Names  are  arranged  in  the  Faculty  list  on  the  basis  of  seniority  of  appointment. 
The  transaction  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Medical  Department,  the  registration  of 
students,  etc.,  are  in  charge  of  the  Dean. 


Faculty. 
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ADJUNCT  AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS. 

Truman  Auge,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
Richard  J.  Swoboda,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

G.  Morton  Illman,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Rae  S.  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  Madison  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Non- Phar- 
maceutic Therapeutics. 
Jesse  0.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  Obstetrics. 
Ardrey  W.  Downs,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental 
Pharmacology. 

H.  Evert  Kendig,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 
Herbert  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Histology 

and  Embryology,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  Histology 
and  Embryology. 


ASSOCIATES. 
Robert  B.  Ludy,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Edward  B.  Finck,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Dermatology  and  Sy philology. 

Henry  C.  Groff,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics. 

Randall  J.  Weber,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 

Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 

Ernest  B.  Mongel,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology. 


LECTURERS. 

C.  Sumner  Witherstine,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Dietetics. 

Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory. 

A.  Parker  Hitchens,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Immunity. 

Thomas  B.  Rogers,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Animals  Com- 
municable to  Man. 

Jules  Prevost,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Ter- 
minology. 

Clarence  K.  Alger,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Earl  L.  McDaniel,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

John  Leedom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

E.  Olivia  White,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Applied  Anatomy,  and 
Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Oral  Surgery. 
Benjamin  F.  Diseroad,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 


DEMONSTRATORS. 

Samuel  P.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Medicine. 
Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Joseph  W.  Martindale,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 
Arthur  H.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology. 
Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology. 
Michael  Wohl,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

B.  Meade  Wagenseller,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
George  Ross  Rodgers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 
Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
William  H.  Tomlinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 
Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D., "Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
Edward  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 
Charles  West,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
A.  L.  Lehman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology. 
Harry  Z.  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology.  . 
J.  Wesley  Anders,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 
Henry  N.  Thissell,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Roentgenology  and 
Radiotherapy. 

Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 

John  C.  Rommel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

Allan  G.  Sampson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Daniel  J.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Melamed  Ovidiu,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

James  S.  Gallagher,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

John  Bowers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

William  McKeage,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Wm.  Clifton  Drein,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

Harry  Z.  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

John  H.  Hartwell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Charles  A.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

G.  Mason  Astley,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Minor  Surgery. 

Wm.  F.  Kelly,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

Robert  T.  Devereux,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 


Faculty. 
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J.  M.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Curator 
of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

Michael  Wohl,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Curator  of  the  Path- 
ological Museum. 

Albert  Strickler,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

H.  Winfield  Boehringer,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 


ASSISTANT  DEMONSTRATOR. 
William  N.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  CLINICAL  ASSISTANTS. 
Frank  S.  Matlack,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
T.  Carrol  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Allen  G.  Beckley,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
John  P.  Emich,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
James  A.  Maloney,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Samuel  L.  Baron,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  C.  Rommell,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
David  L.  Sinter,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 
J.  Robbins  Bean,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Wm.  B.  Shick,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 
D.  Cameron  Bradley,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
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Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy. 

John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Dean.    Professor  of  Botany  and 
Pharmacognosy. 

Henry  Fisher,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

James  Connor  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology. 

H.  Evert  Kendig,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Pharmacy. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and 
Director  of  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Train- 
ing and  Economics  and  Director  of  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 


LECTURERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 
Richard  J.  Swoboda,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
John  Casey,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 
B.  Meade  Wagenseller,  M.A.,  Instructor  of  General  Chemistry. 
August  C.  Herting,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
Otto  E.  Tegge,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 
William  F.  Kelly,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 

« 

Simeon  H.  Guilford,  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Opera- 
tive and  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Metallurgy. 

Otto  E.  Inglis,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics 
and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

John  B.  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

 (  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Guthrie  McConnell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  General 
Pathology. 

M.  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Anesthesia. 
Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 


LECTURERS. 
Charles  McManus,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  History. 
J.  Howard  Rhoads,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Jurisprudence. 
John  S.  Owens,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Technic. 
F.  St.  Elmo  Rusca,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Operative 
Technic. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology  and  General 
Pathology. 

Herbert  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Histology. 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Charles  F.  Wilbur,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Prosthetic  Department. 
Jos.  W.  Beiser,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Operative  Department. 
Alfred  M.  Haas,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  and 
Anesthesia. 

Jose  H.  Saenz,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 
Dudley  Guilford,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Porcelain  and  Inlay  Work. 
Charles  E.  B.  Addie,  D.D.S.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Dentistry  and 
Orthodontia. 

Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
D.  Morey  Wass,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Charles  C.  Eppleman,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Technic. 
Leon  L.  Bowers,  Technic  Instructor  in  special  courses. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Normal  Department. 


Mary  Adair,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 

Harry  R.  Allen,  Instructor  in  Educational  Gymnastics. 

Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Margaret  Buchanan,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Aesthetics  and  the  History 
of  Art. 

Ella  S.  Carter  Instructor  in  School  Gardening. 
Mary  L.  Comar,  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley,  Instructor  in  Music  and  Sight  Singing. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Sara  J.  Grube,  Instructor  in  Nature  Study,  Physiology  and  Geography. 

Mollie  M.  Hazzard,  Instructor  in  English  and  History. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

C.  Marion  Smith,  Instructor  in  English  and  Arithmetic. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Leila  M.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Kindergarten 

Training. 

Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Director.  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Philosophy. 

Mary  Adair,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 

Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Ella  S.  Carter,  Instructor  in  School  Gardening. 

Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley,  Instructor  in  Music  and  Sight  Singing. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Methods,  Symbolic 
Education,  Nature  Study. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Anna  W.  Williams,  Instructor  in  Handwork. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Normal  Departments  of  Household 
Arts  and  Household  Science. 


Penelope  L.  Holzer,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Household  Art. 
Instructor  in  Dressmaking. 

Katharine  Lawrence,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Household  Science. 
Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery. 

Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Helen  A.  Bray,  Instructor  in  Millinery  and  Sewing. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  on  Aesthetics  and  the  History 
of  Art. 

Mary  L.  Comar,  Instructor  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaking. 
Helene  G.  Ewald,  Instructor  in  Cookery. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Household  Economics. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing, 

Maude  Rhodes,  Instructor  in  Hospital  Dietetics. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Martin  L.  Stahl,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Physical 

Education. 


William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Director.    Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Physiology 

and  Medical  Gymnastics. 
Bodil  Teisen,  Women's  Physical  Director.  Instructor  in  Anthropometry, 

Light  Work,  Dancing  and  Athletics. 
Mary  Adair,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 
Harry  R.  Allen,  Instructor  in  Educational  Gymnastics. 
Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 
Laura  W.  Buckman,  Accompanist. 
Ella  S.  Carter,  Instructor  in  School  Gardening. 
Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Clayton  Dinsmore,  Instructor  in  Swimming. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Frederick  A.  Finkeldey,  Instructor  in  School  Gymnastics. 

William  J.  Herrmann,  Instructor  in  Boxing  and  Fencing. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Katharine  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  Food  Values. 

John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Social  Economics. 

Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Games. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

Nina  F.  Manuel,  Instructor  in  Swimming. 

Helen  H.  Morrow,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Albert  W.  Newman,  Instructor  in  Dancing. 

Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis 
and  First  Aid. 

Frederick  Prosch,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Light  and  Heavy  Gymnastics  and 
Athletics. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

William  A.  Stecher,  B.S.G.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  University  High  School. 


Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Helen  A.  Bray,  Sewing. 

Lydia  R.  Bauer,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Sara  E.  Beardslee,  Instructor  in  English  and  History. 

Walter  A.  Blair,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Richard  B.  Doughty,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Draw- 
ing. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  'English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and 
Composition. 

Sara  J.  Grube,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Clara  Leach,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Arthur  B.  Linsley,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  History. 

Margaret  Matheson,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

John  C.  Mendenhall,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Ida  L.  K.  Miller,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Helen  H.  Morrow,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Elizabeth  Parsons,  Instructor  in  English. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Elmer  H.  Smith,  Instructor  in  Oratory. 

Harry  W.  Subers,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  University  Elementary  Schools, 

C.  Marion  Smith,  Director.     Instructor  in  English,  Arithmetic  and 
Handwork. 

Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Helen  A.  Bray,  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

Margaret  Buchanan,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 

Laura  W.  Buckman,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Richard  B.  Doughty,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Sara  J.  Grube,  Instructor  in  Nature  Study,  Physiology  and  Geography. 

Mollie  M.  Hazzard,  Instructor  in  History  and  English. 

Penelope  L.  Holzer,  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

Katharine  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  Cooking. 

Clara  Leach,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Director  of  Kindergarten. 

Frederick  Prosch,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Modeling. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Leila  M.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education. 


Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Director. 

Frederick  A.  Ashley,  Instructor  in  Penmanship  and  Arithmetic. 
Charles  G.  Batschelet,  Instructor  in  Elements  of  Typewriting. 
John  E.  Bowers,  Instructor  in  Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 
James  J.  Burns,  CP. A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 
Edith  W.  CreVeling,  Instructor  in  Advanced  Typewriting. 
Charles  I.  Cronin,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Conveyancing,  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Law. 

Paxson  Deeter,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Real  Estate  Law. 
Charles  H.  Gladfelter,  Instructor  in  Reporting. 
W.  Wilbur  Glossner,  Instructor  in  Advanced  Typewriting. 
George  M.  Herbst,  Instructor  in  Telegraphy. 
Jennie  C.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Beginning  Shorthand. 
Annie  A.  Judge,  Instructor  in  Beginning  Shorthand. 
Charles  A.  Judge,  Instructor  in  Beginning  Shorthand. 
Curtis  M.  Kennedy,  Instructor  in  Penmanship. 

Willis  E.  Kraber,  Instructor  in  Intermediate  Shorthand  and  Business 
English. 

Maxwell  H.  Kratz,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Advanced  Commercial 
Law. 

Edith  Law,  Instructor  in  Advanced  Shorthand. 

Harvey  McCourt,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Elementary  Commercial  Law. 
Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  and  Busi- 
ness Ethics. 

Arnold  H.  Moses,  Lecturer  in  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating. 
George  Morris  Phillips,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Civil  Government. 
Othmar  N.  Raeber,  Instructor  in  Business  English. 
William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Director  of  Men's  Gymnasium. 
Frank  M.  Speakman,  C.P.A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  and  Money  and 
Credit. 

Martin  L.  Stahl,  Instructor  in  Banking  and  Business  Practice. 
Bodil  Teisen,  Director  of  Women's  Department  of  Gymnasium. 
Harry  R.  Whitcraft,  Lecturer  in  Advertising. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Music. 


Oscar  Streland 

Oscar  Streland 
John  G.  Ingle 
William  Weisbecker 

Julia  Crane- Webster 

John  G.  Ingle 


Directors. 


Piano. 


Voice  Culture. 


John  G.  Ingle 

Helen  W.  Kane 
Clemena  Meyers 
G.  Le  Roy  Lindsay 

Charles  Manypenny 


Violin. 

Violoncello. 
William  Schmidt 

Organ. 
Charles  H.  El  well 

Sight  Singing  and  Public  School  Music. 
Julia  Crane- Webster 

Theory  of  Music, 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Fugue,  and  Composition. 


Hugo  Carow 


John  G.  Ingle 


Oscar  Streland 


Oscar  Streland 


John  G.  Ingle 


Ensemble  Classes. 

Orchestra  Class. 
John  G.  Ingle 

Chorus  Class. 
Oscar  Streland 

Orchestral  Instruments. 

Oboe  Lambert  C.  Schoof 

Flute  Frank  V.  Badollet 

Clarinet  Henry  L  Weisenborn 

Horn  Albert  Zoellner 

Trumpet  (Cornet)  Richard  Bodammer 

Trombone  William  Schlechtweg 

Double  Bass  Nathan  Cahan 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Samaritan  Hospital. 

Blanche  Stair,  Director  of  the  Training  School  and  Instructor  in  Prac- 
tical Nursing. 

Gertrude  M.  Hershey,  Assistant  Director  of  Nurses. 

Anna  McLaughlin,  Night  Director  of  Nurses. 

Sophia  E.  Egyabroat,  Instructor  in  Operating  Room  Technique. 

Maude  Rhodes,  Dietitian  and  Instructor  in  Dietetics. 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Nursing. 

Charles  E.  deM.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica. 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

John  Byers  Roxby,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

James  C.  Attix,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Urinalysis. 

Wendell  Reber,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology. 

Tames  H.  McKee,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

Jay  F.  Schamberg,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Dermatology. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Proctology. 

William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

V.  Cullen  Weeks,  Instructor  in  Massage. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

Carl  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Ardrey  W.  Downs,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

John  Rommel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bandaging. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the   University  Training   School  for 

Nurses. 

Garretson  Hospital. 

Mary  Crawford,  Director.    Instructor  in  Practical  Nursing. 
Palmela  E.  Dickinson,  Night  Superintendent. 
Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Rae  Shepherd  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica,  Therapeu- 
tics, Pharmacology  and  Toxicology. 

H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

Wendell  Reber,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology. 

Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

James  H.  McKee,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Rectal  Surgery. 

Charles  Barnes,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

Swithin  Chandler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology  and  Nervous  Dis- 
eases. 

Charles  F.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgical  Nursing. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Oral  Surgery. 

Mulford  K.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Roentgenology,  Physiology  and 
Anatomy. 

James  C.  Attix,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Urinalysis. 

Edward  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Nursing. 

Edward  B.  Finck,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

Frank  Freeman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology. 

Katharine  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  Dietetics. 

Margaret  Snedden,  Instructor  in  Massage. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Office  Hours  of  Deans  and  Directors. 


Temple  University — Dr.  Carnell,  Dean  of  Temple  University  Corpora- 
tion.   College  Hall.    Daily,  9-12  A.  M.    Monday,  7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences — Dean  McKinley.  College 
Hall,  Daily  (except  Saturday),  9-11  A.  M.  Saturday,  10.30-11.30 
A.  M.    Monday,  7.30-9.10  P.  M. 

School  of  Theology — Dean  Shumway.  Theological  Hall,  Broad  and 
Brown  Streets,  Thursday,  7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

School  of  Law — Dean  Chapman.    Wilson  Building,  16th  and  Sansom 
Streets.    Tuesday  and  Friday,  6.45  P.  M.    1001  Chestnut  Street. 
Daily  9-12  A.  M. 
Other  hours  by  special  appointment. 

School  of  Medicine — Dean  Hammond.  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets.  Daily  3-4  P.  M.,  except  Saturdays.  3338  North  Broad 
Street.    Daily  9-10  A.  M.,  and  6-8  P.  M. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College — Dean  Guilford.  Eighteenth  and  But- 
tonwood Streets.    Daily  9-11  A.  M. 

School  of  Pharmacy — Dean  Minehart.  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets.  Daily  2-4  P.  M.  except  Saturdays.  Special  engage- 
ments by  'phone  at  4821  Germantown  Avenue. 

School  of  Civil  Engineering — Dr.  Heller,  Director.  College  Hall. 
Daily  9-12  A.  M.    Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30-9.10  P.  M. 

University  High  School — College  Hall.  Daily  9  A.  M.-2  P.  M.  and 
7.30-9.30  P.  M.,  excepting  Saturday. 

School  of  Kindergarten  Training — Miss  Mackenzie,  Director.  Col- 
lege Hall.    Wednesday  and  Friday,  9-12  A.  M. 

School  of  Household  Science — Miss  Lawrence,  Director.  College  Hall. 
Daily,  9-12  A.  M.;  Wednesday,  7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

School  of  Household  Arts — Miss  Holzer,  Director.  College  Hall- 
Daily  9-12  A.  M.    Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30-9.10  P.  M. 

School  of  Commercial  Education — Prof.  Stauffer,  Director.  College 
Hall.    Daily  9-10  A.  M.    Wednesday  and  Friday,  7.30-9.30  P.  M. 

School  of  Physical  Education — Prof.  Schatz,  Director.  College  Hall. 
Daily  9-11  A.  M.    Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30-9.10  P.  M. 

Elementary  Department  Model  Schools — Miss  Smith,  Director. 
College  Hall.  Daily  9-12  A.  M.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30- 
9.10  P.M. 

School  of  Music — Prof.  Oscar  Streland  and  Prof.  John  G.  Ingle,  Direc- 
tors.    1626  North  15th  Street.    Daily  9  A.  M.-6  P.  M. 

Training  School  for  Nurses — Samaritan  Hospital,  Board  and  Ontario 
Streets.    Miss  Stair,  Director.    Daily  9-12  A.  M. 

Training  School  for  Nurses — Garretson  Hospital,  18th  and  Hamilton 
Streets.    Miss  Crawford,  Director.    Daily  9-12  A  M. 


Historical  Sketch. 
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Historical  Sketch. 


The  Temple  University,  now  multiplying  its  many  forms  of 
helpful  influence,  had  a  very  humble  beginning  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  In  1884  an  earnest  young  man,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  Christian  ministry,  but  unqualified  in  not  having  the 
necessary  education,  suggested  that  a  course  of  study  for 
ambitious  young  men  might  be  offered  at  night.  The  present 
President  endorsed  the  plan,  a  small  group  of  students  came 
together,  with  the  president  as  its  first  teacher. 

The  educational  movement,  which  had  its  rise  in  such  an 
unpretentious  way,  has  gradually  grown  to  commanding  pro- 
portions. Two  years  after  its  inception  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  necessitated  a  removal  to  a  separate  build- 
ing. At  the  time  when  the  institution  secured  the  College 
charter — 1888 — the  number  of  students  was  590.  Now  the 
number  of  students  averages  about  3,500  each  school  year  in 
regular  courses,  not  including  many  more  attending  lectures. 

The  power  to  confer  degrees  was  granted  in  1891,  and  the 
Day  Department  opened  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  On 
December  12,  1907,  the  charter  was  amended,  changing  the 
name  from  the  Temple  College  to  the  Temple  University. 

The  Theological  School  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1893;  the 
Law  School  in  the  early  spring  of  1895;  the  Medical  School 
in  September  of  1901.  During  the  year  1907,  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Dental  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  federated  with  the  Temple  Univer- 
sity. The  teaching  force  has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  at 
present  the  total  number  of  regular  instructors  is  227.  To-day 
there  are  17  departments,  with  64  different  courses,  offered  to 
the  students.  The  University  conducts  classes  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Temple  University  stands  to-day  an  unique  enterprise 
in  education.    It  gives  courses  from  the  Kindergarten  grades 
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up  to  the  highest  University  grades,  including  the  Law  School, 
the  Medical  School,  the  Dental  School,  and  the  Theological 
Seminary.  These  courses  are  given  to  the  young  people  of  the 
city  for  a  nominal  fee  and  at  hours  convenient  for  those  who 
may  be  employed  day  or  night.  The  University  gives  the 
opportunity  to  rise  from  the  middle  or  even  the  most  ignorant 
ranks  of  society  to  the  highest  intellectual  plane,  and  fits  men 
and  women  to  meet  financial,  moral  and  social  responsibility 
as  real  benefactors  of  mankind. 

The  University  takes  the  child  just  able  to  talk  and  gradu- 
ates the  same  young  man  or  woman  with  a  university  degree, 
or  sends  him  or  her  forth  with  a  complete  training,  fully 
equipped  for  business  or  professional  life. 

This  University  is  an  incorporated,  unsectarian  institution. 
It  is  kept  under  a  strong  moral  and  religious  influence,  neither 
professors  nor  students  being  subjected  to  any  denominational 
tests. 

The  intention  of  the  University  management  is  to  so  conduct 
the  institution  as  to  stimulate  the  students  to  the  determination 
to  secure  the  most  useful  education  by  earnest  study  at  the 
University  or  at  home.  The  classroom's  best  help  is  in  arousing 
the  energies  and  developing  the  capacity  of  the  students  to 
help  themselves.  Thus  they  have  all  the  self-reliance  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  self-made  men  and  women,  with  the  additional 
breadth  and  cultivated  symmetry  of  the  collegian.  Each  stu- 
dent is  encouraged  to  do  his  best  work  for  his  own  advance- 
ment, for  the  honor  of  the  University  and  for  the  good  of 
others. 

The  University  is  a  benevolent  enterprise ,  established  solely 
for  the  public  good. 


Departments  of  Instruction. 
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I.  UNIVERSITY  COURSES: 

1.  The  Theological  Department  (B.D.,  S.T.D.). 

2.  The  School  of  Law  (LL.B.). 

3.  The  Medical  Department  (M.D.). 

4.  The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  (D.D.S.). 

5.  The  Pharmacy  Department  (Ph.G.,  P.C.  and  Phar.D.). 

II.  COLLEGE  COURSES: 

1.  Course  in  Arts  (B.A.). 

2.  Course  in  Science  (B.S.). 

3.  Course  in  Civil  Engineering  (B.S.). 

4.  Course  in  Chemistry  (B.S.). 

5.  Pre-Medical  College  Course. 

III.  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  COURSES: 

The  four-year  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education. 

1.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  in  High  Schools. 

2.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. 

3.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  in  Kindergartens. 

4.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  in  Business  Schools. 

5.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  Physical  Education. 

6.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  Household  Arts. 

7.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  Household  Science. 

8.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  Music. 

9.  Course  preparing  for  Social  Work. 

IV.  SPECIAL  NORMAL  COURSES: 

1.  Course  in  School  Gardening. 

2.  Course  in  Story  Telling. 

3.  Course  in  Arts  and  Crafts. 

V.  PREPARATORY  COURSES: 

1.  College  Preparatory  Course. 

2.  Scientific  Preparatory  Course. 

3.  Theological  Preparatory  Course. 

4.  Law  Preparatory  Course. 

5.  Medical  Preparatory  Course. 

6.  Dental  Preparatory  Course. 

7.  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Course. 

8.  Civil  Engineering  Preparatory  Course. 

9.  English  Preparatory  Course. 
10.  Business  Preparatory  Course. 
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VI.  NURSES'  TRAINING  COURSE. 

1.  Nurses'  Training  Course  (Practical  Work  in  the  Samaritan  and 

Garretson  Hospitals). 

2.  Probationers'  Course. 

3.  Post-Graduate  Course. 

4.  Normal  Course. 

5.  Reading  Course  for  Companion  Nurse. 

VII.  BUSINESS  COURSES: 

1.  Commercial  Course. 

2.  Shorthand  Course. 

3.  Secretarial  Course. 

4.  Realty  Course. 

5.  Telegraphy  Course. 

6.  Advertisement  Writing. 

7.  Corporation  Accounting  and  Banking. 

8.  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating. 

9.  Salesmanship  Course. 

10.  Business  Technique  and  Accounting  Course. 

VIII.  ELEMENTARY  COURSES: 

1.  Upper  School  (years  5,  6,  7). 

2.  Middle  School  (years,  3,  4). 

3.  Lower  School  (kindergarten  and  years  1,2). 

4.  Evening  (grades  1  to  8.) 

IX.  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES: 

1 .  Course  in  Chemistry. 

2.  Course  in  Surveying. 

3.  Course  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing. 

4.  Course  in  Sheet  Metal  Work. 

5.  Course  in  Structural  Engineering. 

6.  Course  in  Hydraulics. 

7.  Course  in  Painting  and  Free-hand  Drawing. 

8.  Course  in  Millinery. 

9.  Course  in  Dressmaking. 

1 0.  Course  in  Cookery. 

X.  SPECIAL  COURSES: 

1 .  Course  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

2.  Course  in  Physical  Training. 

3.  Course  in  Music. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  courses,  write 
to  Temple  University,  College  Hall,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 


Fees. 
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DAY  DEPARTMENT. 
One  year  two  terms  of  four  and  one-half  months  each. 


College  Courses  (15  periods  per  week  for  a  year)   $75.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Courses  for  each  one  period  class  per  week  for  a 

year   5.00 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  courses  in  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  Geology.    See  below. 


Theological  Courses: 

Resident  and  Correspondence.    See  fees  under  Evening 
Department. 

Law  Course.    See  fees  under  Evening  Department. 


Medical  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5. 00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Dissection  material,  $1.50  per  part. 

Laboratory  fee   3.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Dental  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Dissection  material,  $1.50  per  part. 

Laboratory  fee   3.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   80.00 

Laboratory  fee   3.00 

Breakage  deposit   5.00 

Normal  Course  for  High  School  and  Elementary  Teachers   100.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Normal  Course  in  Kindergarten  Training   100.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Normal  Course  in  Household  Arts   100 . 00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 
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Normal  Course  in  Household  Science   $100.00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Education   100.00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Normal  Course  in  Commercial  Education   100.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

College  Preparatory  (Scientific)   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Laboratory  fee: 

Chemistry   10.00 

Physics   5.00 

Breakage  deposit  (Chemistry)   5 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

College  Preparatory  (Classical)   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

College  Preparatory  (Law)   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

College  Preparatory  (Medical)    90.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Laboratory  fee: 

Chemistry   10.00 

Physics   5.00 

Breakage  deposit  (Chemistry)   5 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Preparatory  (Dental)   90.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Laboratory  fee: 

Chemistry   10.00 

Physics   5.00 

Breakage  deposit  (Chemistry)   5 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Preparatory  (Pharmacy)   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1 .00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Business  Preparatory  Course   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

General  Course   90.00 

Library  fee  !   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 
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Model  Schools: 

Upper  School   $65.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Middle  School   50.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Lower  School,  years  1  and  2,  (9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.)   40.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Lower  School,  Continuing  Class  (9  to  12  A.  M.)   30.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Lower  School  (Kindergarten)   15 . 00 

Business  School  ten  months  (any  course  offered  in  day)   100. 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Business  School,  five  months  (any  course  offered  in  day)   55 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Business  School,  one  month  (any  course  offered  in  day)   12 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 


Special  Teachers'  Courses:  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning. 
At  the  rate  of  $5  a  year  for  each  class  meeting  one  period 
a  week. 


Chemistry:  (regular  day  classes) 

For  each  unit  of  credit   5. 00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit  for  General  Chemistry   5 . 00 

Breakage  deposit  for  Qualitative  Analysis   10.00 

Breakage  deposit  for  Quantitative  Analysis   10.00 

Physics: 

For  each  one  period  lecture,  per  week  for  a  year   5 . 00 

For  each  one  period  laboratory  work,  per  week  for  a  year . .  2.50 

Laboratory  fee,  includiug  breakage   5. 00 

Geology: 

For  each  one  period  lecture,  per  week  for  a  year   5.00 

For  each  one  period  laboratory,  per  week  for  a  year,  includ- 
ing material  used   1.00 

Physics  and  Chemistry  (Saturday  Classes) : 

Tuition  fee   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   5.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Biology:  Four  periods  a  week,  for  a  year   15 . 00 

Manual  Arts:  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

School  Gardening:  four  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   15.00 

Story  Telling:  fortnightly  lectures   5.00 

Educational  Gymnastics,  Special  Teachers'  Course  in :  two  terms 

of  four  months  each,  four  periods  a  week.  Per  term. ...  15.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 
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Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  Technical  Combined  Course  in: 

five  days  per  week,  for  a  year   $100.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Dressmaking  or  Millinery,  Technical  Course  in:  three  days  per 

week,  for  a  year   75 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Dressmaking  or  Millinery,    Brief  Course  in:  two  terms  of  four 

months  each,  four  hours  per  week.    Per  term   15.00 

Cooking,  Brief  Course  in:  two  terms  of  four  months  each,  two 

hours  per  week.    Per  term   10.00 

Freehand  Drawing  and  Painting:  two  terms  of  four  months  each, 

two  hours  per  week.    Per  term   10.00 

Physical  Training:   special  afternoon  classes,  two  lessons  per 

week,  for  seven  months   6 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Music:  (See  Music  bulletin  for  fees.) 


EVENING  DEPARTMENT. 

College  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  year  for  each  class 

meeting  one  period  a  week   $5 . 00 

Civil  Engineering  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  year  for 

each  class  meeting  one  period  a  week   5.00 

Theological  Course  (Resident)   20 . 00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Theological  Courses  (Correspondence): 

Undergraduate   25  . 00 

Graduate   50.00 

Law  Course   75.00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course  (First  Year) : 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   70.00 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course  (Second  Year) : 

Tuition  fee   50.00 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course  (Third  Year) : 

Tuition  fee   50.00 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 
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Preparatory  Courses: 

College,  Theological,  Law,  Medical,  Dental,  Pharmacy, 
Engineering  and  Special  Preparatory  Courses,  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  a  year  for  each  class  meeting  one  period  a 

week   $2.50 

Chemistry  Courses:  two  evenings  per  week. 

General  Chemistry,  tuition  fee   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  tuition  fee   20.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 

Quantitative  Analysis,  tuition  fee   20.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 

Organic  Chemistry,  tuition  fee   20.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 

Food  Analysis :  one  evening  per  week. 

Tuition  fee   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   5.00 

Breakage  deposit   5.00 

Physics:  two  evenings  per  week. 

Tuition  fee   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   5.00 

Drawing  Courses: 

Freehand  Drawing,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year.  ...  5  .00 

Mechanical  Drawing,  three  periods  per  week,  for  a  year .  .  7.50 

Architectural  Drawing,  three  periods  per  week,  for  a  year  7.50 

Sheet  Metal  Work,  three  periods  per  week, for  a  year.  ...  7 . 50 

Elocution  and  Oratory: 

Elocution,  three  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   7.50 

Oratory,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Dressmaking,  four  hours  per  week,  for  a  term  of  four  months.  . .  10.00 

Millinery,  four  hours  per  week,  for  a  term  of  four  months   10. 00 

Cooking,  one  lesson  a  week,  for  a  term  of  ten  lessons   5.00 

Elementary  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  year  for  each  class 

meeting  one  period  a  week   2.50 

Special  course,  six  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   12.00 

Business  Courses: 

Shorthand  Course,  nine  periods  per  week,  for  nine  months.  25 . 00 

Terms  per  month   4.00 

Bookkeeping  Course,  nine  periods  per  week,   for  nine 

months   25.00 

Terms  per  month   4 . 00 
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Realty  Course,  five  periods  per  week,  for  seven  months. .  $25 .00 

Terms  per  month   4 . 00 

Text  of  Lectures   5 . 00 

Telegraphy  Course,  six  periods  per  week, for  eight  months.  30. 00 

Terms  per  month   5.00 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship  Course,  three  periods  per 

week,  for  seven  months   20 . 00 

Terms  per  month   3.50 

Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  Course,  three  periods  per 

week,  for  seven  months   20.00 

Terms  per  month   3.50 

Business  Technique  and  Accounting  Course,  eight  periods 

per  week,  for  eight  months   50.00 

Terms:  $35  in  advance;  $15  December  1st. 

Text  of  Lectures   10.00 

Commercial  Law  Course  (Advanced),  two  periods  per 

week,  for  seven  months   15 . 00 

Gymnasium  Classes: 

Classes  for  men,  two  evenings  per  week,  for  seven  months  6 . 00 
Classes  for  women,  two  evenings  per  week,  for  seven 

months   6.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 


When  a  course  of  1 8  periods  per  week  or  less  is  taken  in  any  of  the  day 
Preparatory  or  Business  grades,  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each  class  meet- 
ing one  period  per  week  for  the  year. 

When  a  course  of  15  periods  per  week  or  less  is  taken  in  any  of  the  Model 
Schools,  a  fee  of  $4.00  is  charged  for  each  class  meeting  one  period  per 
week  for  the  year. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  final  examinations  in  subjects  which  they 
have  not  taken  in  the  regular  classes  during  the  year,  will  be  charged  a  fee 
of  $1.50  for  each  examination  thus  taken. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  must  be  paid  by  all  new  students  in  the 
University  grades,  whether  previously  registered  in  another  department 
or  not. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  to  graduates  in  the  Departments  of 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry  and  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  to  all  graduates  in  the  Normal, 
Preparatory,  Technical  and  Business  Departments. 

Term  bills  are  due  and  payable,  one-half  at  entrance  and  one-half 
February  1.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  counted 
absent  from  all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satisfactory 
arrangements  made. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash,  by  bank  draft,  certified  check, 
or  money  order,  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  due,  made  payable  to  Temple 
University. 

ALLOWANCES  IN  CASE  OF  WITHDRAWAL,  ETC. 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  within  thirty  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  either  the  first  or  second  term,  and  who  shall  have  paid  the  full 
fees  for  that  term,  may  receive  a  return  of  one-half  of  the  tuition  fees  paid 
for  said  term,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  be  returned. 
In  cases  of  prolonged  and  serious  illness  the  time  lost  by  the  student  may 
be  made  up. 


Fees, 
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STUDENTS'  EMPLOYMENT. 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  given  an  opportunity  of  paying  their 
tuition  wholly  or  in  part  by  means  of  services  in  laboratories,  libraries  or 
other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  amount  of  service  expected  in  return  for  tuition  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the  city  in  teaching 
private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupations,  thus  enabling  them  to  pro- 
vide in  part  for  the  expense  of  their  education. 

Students  who  desire  outside  employment  are  aided  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  it  by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  University.  Every 
student  who  desires  such  employment  must  make  an  application  to  this 
department,  which  co-operates  with  the  employers  of  the  city  and  is  able 
to  render  systematic  aid  to  those  desiring  positions. 

Applications  should  contain  explicit  information  as  to  the  candidate's 
previous  employment;  the  kind  of  work  he  is  competent  and  willing  to 
do;  the  amount  of  salary  expected;  whether  the  candidate  desires  to 
matriculate  in  day  or  evening  classes.  Recommendations  from  former  or 
present  employers  are  useful. 

Students  desiring  to  find  employment  should  have  sufficient  funds  to 
support  themselves  for  four  or  five  months,  as  it  requires  some  little  time 
to  place  students  in  positions. 
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General  Regulations. 


The  Day  College  Preparatory  and  Elementary  Departments 
are  in  session  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  daily  except  Saturdays, 
with  a  half  hour's  intermission  for  lunch  and  recess.  The 
Business  School  is  in  session  until  3.30  P.  M.  Each  session  is 
opened  in  the  Forum  with  Chapel  service.  Gymnasium  prac- 
tice for  college  and  preparatory  students,  2  to  3  P.  M.,  for 
business  students,  4  to  5  P.  M.  The  other  Departments  have 
hours  ranging  from  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

The  Afternoon  Classes  are  in  session  from  4  to  6  P.  M. 
Classes  in  any  subject  may  be  formed  in  these  hours  where 
ten  apply. 

Saturday  Morning  Classes  are  in  session  from  8.30  to  12.30. 

The  Evening  Department  is  in  session  every  weekday  from 
7  to  10  P.  M.,  students  reciting  two  evenings  a  week  or  oftener 
as  their  course  requires. 

All  students  supply  their  own  text-books  and  stationery, 
which  can  be  procured  at  the  University  at  publisher's  prices. 

All  students  of  the  Day  Department,  unless  excused  on 
presentation  of  a  physician's  certificate,  must  take  physical 
training  in  the  gymnasium.  Students  are  examined  by  the 
medical  examiners  of  the  gymnasium  and  careful  attention  is 
given  to  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  weaknesses. 

All  Day  students  are  required  to  attend  the  morning  Chapel. 

All  lessons  lost  through  absence,  except  in  case  of  prolonged 
illness,  must  be  made  up. 

A  written  statement  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  addressed 
to  the  President  or  the  Dean,  stating  that  the  absence  was  una- 
voidable, should  be  sent  upon  the  return  of  the  pupil. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to  see  that  no  outside 
engagements  interfere  with  the  student's  full  and  regular  attend- 
ance at  every  session.  Only  upon  a  written  request  from 
parent  or  guardian,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  is  a  minor  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  University  before  the  close  of  the  regular 
day  session. 

The  President  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  all  students  of 
immoral  character,  and  any  who,  after  fair  admonition,  seem 
likely  to  persist  in  conduct  subversive  to  discipline. 

A  strict  record  is  made  of  each  day  student's  recitations, 
exercises,  punctuality  and  conduct,  and  the  result  is  sent  to 
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parents  or  guardians,  in  a  bi-monthly  report,  to  be  signed  and 
returned.  From  these  reports  the  term  average  is  made, 
which,  with  the  final  examination  average,  when  examinations 
are  necessary,  decides  each  student's  fitness  for  promotion. 

Students  of  the  Day  or  Evening  Department  attaining  a 
scholarship  average  of  ninety-five  or  over  are  ranked  in  the  first 
honor  group.  Those  attaining  an  average  between  ninety  and 
ninety-five  are  ranked  in  the  second  honor  group.  The  names  of 
those  thus  commended  and  of  those  winning  the  prizes  are 
announced  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  passing  average  of  students  regularly  entered  in  any 
course  in  the  Evening  Department  is  70  per  cent.,  based  on 
class  work  or  one  examination  or  paper  at  the  close  of  the  col- 
legiate year,  or  on  several  examinations  or  papers  given  through- 
out the  year. 

Students  having  conditions  come  up  for  re-examination  on 
or  before  the  Friday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term 
of  the  next  year.  If  not  then  passed  the  subject  must  be 
repeated. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  secure  and  fill  out  fully 
the  application  blank. 

All  general  information  concerning  the  various  departments 
of  the  University  is  found  in  the  pages  assigned  to  the  respective 
departments. 
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Graduate. 

The  Degrees  conferred  are:  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.),  Doctor 
of  Divinity  (D.D.),  Doctor  of  Literature  (Litt.D.),  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.),  and  Master 
of  Science  (M.S.). 

Applicants  for  the  higher  degrees  in  course  must  be  bacca- 
laureate graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of  an  American  College 
whose  degrees  are  accepted  by  this  University  as  an  equiva- 
lent to  its  own.  As  evidence  of  this  they  must,  at  the  time  of 
registration,  exhibit  their  diplomas  to  the  President  or  Dean. 

Undergraduate. 

Candidates  are  admitted  upon  passing  satisfactory,  examina- 
tions in  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  following  pages  as  requisite 
for  admission  to  the  respective  departments  of  the  University, 
or  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  an  academy  or 
high  school  of  recognized  standing. 

Degrees  in  course  are  conferred  only  on  those  students  who 
have  passed  a  thorough  examination  in  those  subjects  included 
in  the  course  and  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  least  one  year. 

The  following  degrees  are  given  in  course  at  the  present  time: 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  is  conferred  at  gradu- 
ation upon  students  who  have  completed  the  full  college  course 
in  Arts  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  have  completed  the  General  Scientific  Course, 
the  Civil  Engineering  Course  and  the  Chemistry  Course. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred 
upon  students  completing  any  one  of  the  four-year  courses  in 
the  Teachers'  College. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four  years'  course  in 
Law. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  five  years'  course  in  The- 
ology, providing  they  already  hold  the  arts  degree  from  an 
accredited  college. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  (S.T.D.)  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  successfully  complete  the  three  post-grad- 
uate years  in  Theology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four  years'  course  in 
Medicine. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dentistry  (D.D.S.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  three  years'  course  in 
Dentistry. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Phar.D.)  is  conferred 
on  those  having  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  who  in 
addition  successfully  complete  one  year  of  post-graduate  work. 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  is  conferred 
on  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the  full  two  years' 
course  in  Pharmacy  and  have  had  four  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  Pharmacy  business. 

The  degree  of  •  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (P.C.)  is  conferred 
on  those  who  successfully  complete  the  two  years'  day  course 
and  have  not  had  the  required  four  years'  experience  in  the 
Pharmacy  business. 

Diplomas. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  who  complete  the  follow- 
ing courses  as  specified  in  this  catalogue:  Classical  Preparatory, 
Scientific  Preparatory,  Medical  Preparatory,  Law  Preparatory 
and  Dental  Preparatory  courses;  English  Course,  Stenography 
Course,  Business  Course,  Normal  Physical  Training,  Normal 
Course  for  Public  School  Teachers,  Normal  Course  for  Kinder- 
garten Training,  Normal  Course  in  Domestic  Science,  Normal 
Course  in  Domestic  Art,  Normal  Commercial  Course,  Normal 
Course  in  Music. 

Certificates  of  Study. 

In  the  Evening  Department  a  certificate  of  study  is  granted 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  work  of  each 
year  in  any  subject  when  the  passing  mark  of  seventy  or  over 
has  been  obtained. 
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The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 


COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREES  OF 
A.B.  AND  B.S. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  falls 
into  two  principal  divisions : 

(1)  A  regular  four  years*  college  course,  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  comprising  class  work  which,  in  the  main,  is  conducted, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  two  in  the  after- 
noon. 

(2)  Classes  meeting  in  the  evenings,  the  late  afternoons 
and  on  Saturdays,  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  other 
professional  and  employed  persons  who  cannot  attend  the 
morning  sessions. 

This  division  is  not  organic,  but  simply  for  the  convenience 
of  students.  Students  in  day,  evening  or  special  afternoon  and 
Saturday  classes  may  register  for  the  same  degrees,  since  the 
class  work  of  all  courses  is  equally  strong,  and  the  rules  govern- 
ing admission  apply  equally  to  all.  Courses  in  day  and  evening 
classes  are  sometimes  given  in  alternate  years;  and  students  of 
the  day  and  evening  departments  frequently  meet  in  the  same 
classes. 

The  Unit  System,  described  on  page  50,  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  receive  credit  for  college  work  when  they  are 
unable  to  carry  the  full  schedule  as  outlined  for  day  students; 
each  student  in  day  or  evening  classes  may  pursue  an  amount 
of  work  dependent  upon  his  own  ability  and  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  An  evening  student  may  require  more  than  four 
years  to  complete  the  course;  an  exceptionally  bright  and 
strong  student  in  the  day  classes  may  finish  in  three  years. 

Senior  Year  Electives  of  Arts  and  Science  students  may 
be  chosen  in  the  departments  of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  thus  making  it  possible  to  shorten  by 
one  year  the  combined  college  and  professional  course. 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  admitted 
to  any  course  for  which  they  are  satisfactorily  prepared. 
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Credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given  for  work  of 
college  grade  performed  at  any  other  institution  of  recognized 
standing;  but  candidates  for  degrees  must  take  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  their  work  at  the  Temple  University. 

The  University  authorities  reserve  the  privilege  in  this,  as 
in  other  departments,  to  withdraw  a  course  for  which  less  than 
ten  students  register. 


Entrance  Requirements. 

Methods  of  Admission. — Entrance  to  the  freshman  class  may  be  gained 
in  two  ways:  (1)  by  certification  from  preparatory  schools  of  recog- 
nized standing ;  (2)  by  examination  in  the  required  subjects.  [Note : 
For  time  of  examination,  cf.  College  Calendar.] 

Points  Required. — Matriculation  without  condition,  by  either  certifi- 
cation or  examination,  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 
or  B.S.  requires  a  total  of  fifteen  points.  A  point  represents  approx- 
imately the  value  of  a  year  course  given  five  hours  per  week;  and 
the  total  score  of  points  may  be  made  from  the  rating  of  courses 
given  in  the  Tabular  Synopsis  on  page  44. 

Points  Prescribed. — All  applicants  must  offer  the  seven  points  in  the 
following  prescribed  courses:  English,  a,  b,  and  c  (3  points);  His- 
tory, one  topic,  <z,  bt  c,  or  d  (1  point);  Mathematics,  a  and  b  (2 
points). 

Languages  Required. — All  applicants  must  present  two  languages.  If 
the  candidacy  is  for  the  course  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree,  one 
language  must  be  Latin ;  if  the  application  is  for  the  course  leading 
to  the  B.S.  degree,  one  language  must  be  French  or  German. 

Points  Optional. — The  remaining  points  necessary  to  make  15  (for 
either  degree),  may  be  scored  from  the  list  of  optional  subjects 
shown  in  the  Tabular  Synopsis  on  page  44. 

Advised  Optional  Points. — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  A.B.  course 
are  advised  to  complete  their  list  by  optional  points  in  the  languages 
and  history;  candidates  for  admission  to  the  B.S.  course,  by  elective 
points  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 
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Tabular  Synopsis  of  Entrance  Requirements. 


A.B.  Degree  B.S.  Degree 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES. 

English   3  English   3 

a,  b,  and  c  a,  b,  and  c 

History   1  History   1 

a,  6,  c,  or  d  a,  b,  c,  or  d 

Mathematics   2  Mathematics   2 

a,  and  b  —  6  a,  and  &        —  6 

PRESCRIBED  LANGUAGES. 

Latin   4  French  or  German ....  2 

One  other  language ....  2  One  other  language ...  2 

—  6  —  4 


OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 


Greek   3 

French   2 

German   2 

Spanish   2 

History   1 

(Other  than  topic  selected  in 
prescribed  course) 

Civil  Government  % 

Economics  

College  Algebra  

Solid  Geometry  yi 

Trigonometry  

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Botany  

Zoology  

Physiology  

Drawing  

Physiography  


College  Algebra  % 

Solid  Geometry  

Trigonometry  

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Botany  % 

Zoology  K 

Physiology  

French   2 

German   2 

Spanish   2 

Latin   4 

Greek   3 

History   1 

Civil  Government .  .  . .  K 

Economics  

Drawing  K 

Physiography  


—  3  Selected 


5  Selected 


15  Total 


15  Total 
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Detailed  List  of  Entrance  Subjects. 


English  (a)  Grammar. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice 
of  English  Grammar,  including:  (1)  Etymology  (spelling,  capitali- 
zation, parts  of  speech,  etc.).  (2)  Syntax  (sentence  structure,  idiom, 
paragraphing,  parsing — inflection  and  sentence  analysis — and 
punctuation). 

(b)  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — (1)  A  preparatory  knowledge  of  rhetor- 
ical procedure  such  as  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  words, 
sentences,  paragraphs;  the  theory  of  narration,  description,  expo- 
sition, and  argument.  (2)  The  ability  to  make  practical  and  con- 
sistent application  of  such  rhetorical  understanding  in  composition. 

(c)  Literature: — 

A.  Reading. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails 
to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two 
selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I. — Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI.  The 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  transla- 
tions of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selection  from  this  group 
a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II. — Shakespeare. 

Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth 
Night,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard  II,  Richard  III, 
Henry  V,  Coriolanus;  and  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  if  not  chosen 
for  study  under  B. 

Group  III. — Prose  Fiction. 

Malory:  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, Part  I.  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brob- 
dingnag).  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I.  Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Frances  Burney:  Evelina.  Scott's  Novels:  anyone.  Jane  Austen's 
Novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee. 
Dickens'  Novels:  any  one.  Thackeray's  Novels:  any  one.  George 
Eliot's  Novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford.  Kingsley:  Westward 
Ho!  or  Her eward,  the  Wake.  Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Black- 
more:  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrae.  Cooper's  Novels: 
anyone.  Poe:  Selected  Tales.  Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  Short 
Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 
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Group  IV. — Essays,  Biography,  etc. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from 
the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell:  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Autobiography.  Irving: 
Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Southey :  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb :  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about 
100  pages).  Lockhart :  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages). 
Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humor- 
ists. Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame 
d'Arblay.  Trevelyan:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200 
pages).  Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages). 
Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least 
the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley  together  with  a  brief 
memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail.  Thoreau: 
Walden.  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey.  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Educa- 
tion, and  A  Piece  of  Chalk.  A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De- 
Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of  Letters  by 
various  standard  writers. 

Group  V. — Poetry. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series):  Books  II  and  III,  with  special 
attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns.  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B).  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Pope:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  A 
collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example,  some  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads. 
Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan.  Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Scott:  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion.  Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry.  Tennyson:  The  Princess,  or 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  A  rthur.  Brown- 
ing: Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustibus" — Instans  Tyrannus.  Arnold: 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman.  Selections  from  American 
Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

B.  Study. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I. — Drama. 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Ccesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 
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Group  II. — Poetry. 

Milton:  L1  Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas.  Tenny- 
son: The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 
The  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III. — Oratory. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Macaulay's  Two  Speeches 
on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union.  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV. — Essays. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns'  Poems.  Macau- 
lay:  Life  of  Johnson.    Emerson:  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be/  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other  essentials  of 
good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  indi- 
vidual words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of 
modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 
The  main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing 
a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the 
books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies  and  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  exam- 
iner will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the 
candidate  may  make  his  own  selections.  He  will  not  be  expected  to  write 
more  than  four  hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include: 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
under  A.  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of  ques- 
tions upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of 
such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of 
style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the 
authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they 
belong. 

History. — (a)  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government.  (b) 
Ancient  History,  (c)  English  History,  (d)  Medieval  and  Modern 
European  History.  Each  topic  is  intended  to  represent  one  year's 
work  with  five  hours  a  week,  or  two  years'  with  three  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics. — (a)  Algebra,  through  Quadratics  of  one  or  two  unknowns; 
ratio,  proportion  and  variation,  fractional  and  negative  exponents, 
logarithms,  high  school  algebra  (both  elementary  and  advanced), 
Milne's  Standard  Algebra,  or  its  equivalent,    (b)  Plane  Geometry, 
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first  five  books;  Elements  of  Geometry  (abr.  ed.),  Phillips  and 
Fisher,  or  its  equivalent,  (c)  College  Algebra,  all  that  is  required 
in  (a)  and  in  addition,  Graphical  Algebra,  Mathematical  Induction, 
Binomial  Theorem,  Series,  Permutations  and  Combinations, 
Complex  Numbers,  Undetermined  Coefficients,  Partial  Fractions, 
Determinants,  Theory  of  Equations — College  Algebra,  Taylor,  or 
its  equivalent.  (d)  Solid  Geometry,  last  four  books,  with  the 
ability  to  do  original  exercises  and  numerical  problems;  Elements 
of  Geometry  (abr.  ed.),  Phillips  and  Fisher,  or  its  equivalent,  (e) 
Trigonometry.  Plane  trigonometry,  goniometry,  solution  of 
trigonometric  equations,  inverse  functions,  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles,  both  plane  and  spherical.  Phillips  and  Strong, 
or  its  equivalent. 

Latin. — I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required. 

1.  The  Latin  reading  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college, 
without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authors  and  works,  shall 
be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero,  the  ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias;  Vergil, 
Aeneid,  I- VI. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the 
schools  from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and 
Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives) ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute) 
and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War);  Vergil  (Bucolics,  Georgics, 
and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.    Subjects  and  Scope  of  the  Examinations. 

1.  Translation  at  Sight,  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation 
at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and 
range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured 
by  the  reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  Reading,  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the 
following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Vergil,  Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI  at  the 
option  of  the  candidate,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and 
historical  allusions  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from 
the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or 
more  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and  candidates  must  deal  sat- 
isfactorily with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and 
composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections, 
all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary 
of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge 
in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range 
of  ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be  such  as  are 
common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by  the  particular 
examination. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation  in  Latin. 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first 
lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  con- 
tinue throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct 
methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.    From  the  outset  partic- 
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ular  attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  each  word — and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence — just 
as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order 
of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it  comes, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has  preceded 
and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit  of 
reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  trans- 
lation, however,  should  be  a  mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be 
a  mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated, 
gathered  in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear 
and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper 
instruction  in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both. 
The  school  work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud, 
writing  from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading. 
Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be 
more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater 
facility  in  reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  system- 
atic and  regular  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry 
is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already  studied  should 
be  used  as  models. 

Greek. — 1.  Grammar.  2.  Greek  composition  with  the  accents,  based 
upon  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  3.  Xenophon:  first  four  books  of 
the  Anabasis.  4.  Homer:  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  with  the 
prosody.  5.  Examination  in  the  general  topics  involved  in  the 
prescribed  reading.  6.  Sight  translation  into  English  of  Attic 
prose. 

French. — Grammar:  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  including 
all  irregular  verbs,  rules  for  the  formation  of  tenses.  Syntax. — 
Rules  for  pronunciation.  Composition — Frangois'  Elementary 
French  Prose  Composition  and  advanced  French  Prose  Composition. 
Translation  of  idiomatic  English  into  idiomatic  French.  Reading. — 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Les  Miserables,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier, 
Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes  and  Lesage's  Gil  Bias  (or  the 
equivalent). 

German. — Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar  (Part  I.)  Ability  to 
translate  easy  German  at  sight.  The  following  texts  or  their 
equivalent  should  be  read:  Super's  Elementary  German  Reader; 
Gerstaecker's  Germelshausen;  Reihl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schdnheit, 
and  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel. 

Spanish. — Elementary  work  in  grammar,  composition  and  reading, 
leading  to  the  rendering  of  easy  English  into  Spanish,  and  the 
reading  of  simpler  Spanish  texts;  such  as  Gil  Bias,  Dona  Per- 
fecta,  etc. 

Physics. — Gage's  Principles  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent  from  other 
text  books,  supplemented  by  many  and  varied  numerical  prob- 
lems. The  candidate  must  also  present  a  certified  note  book  in 
which  he  has  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  at  least  forty  standard 
experiments,  including  experiments  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
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Chemistry. — Remsen's  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent  from  other  text 
books  supplemented  by  numerical  problems  embracing  calcula- 
tions of  volume  of  gases  at  different  temperatures  and  pressure, 
combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  percentage,  com- 
position, formulas  and  atomic  weights.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  chemical  terms  and  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
chemical  combinations.  The  candidate  must  also  present  a  certified 
note  book  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  his 
laboratory  work,  which  should  include  at  least  half  the  time 
devoted  to  Chemistry. 

Arrangement  of  Courses  for  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 

The  minimum  of  work  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree  is 
sixty  units;  the  unit  being  a  year-hour  or  a  course  which  has 
one  hour  of  class  work  a  week  throughout  the  year.  About 
one-half  of  the  sixty  units  comprises  subjects  which  the  Faculty 
has  required  of  all  students;  the  remaining  time  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  student,  under  the  advice  of  the  Dean,  among 
the  various  elective  courses.  The  student  is  strongly  advised 
to  take  as  much  as  possible  of  the  required  work  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.    The  required  subjects  are: — 

English  Rhetoric  [95,100,101]*   3  year-hours. 

English  Literature  [  1 06, 1 1 1 , 1 14]   3 

Two  Languages   8 


History  [185,186] 
Mathematics  


4 
4 

2 
2 


Physiology  [30]  . . . 
Physical  Training 
Biology  [25]  


Chemistry  [50].  . 
Philosophy  [308]. 


Physics  [330] 


2  or  3 


2 


•The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  i-umber  of  the  course  in  each  subject.  See 
Descripton  of  Courses,  pp.  57-71. 
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L— THE  DAY  DEPARTMENT. 


Arts  Course  (A.B.) 


All  electives  shall  be  taken  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean.  With  this  approval  senior  year  electives  may  be  chosen 
in  the  departments  of  Theology,  Law  or  Medicine. 

Numbers  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  course  in  a  particular 
subject ;  in  the  second  column  to  periods  per  week. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 


FIRST  TERM. 

100,  111..  .English   3 

170  Greek   2 

or  German  or  French .  2 

185  History   3 

215  Latin   2 

235,6,7  . . .  Mathematics   2 

30  Physiology   2 

Physical  Training ....  1 


SECOND  TERM. 

100,95.. .  .English   3 

171  Greek   2 

or  German  or  French .  2 

185  History   3 

215  Latin   2 

235,6,7  ...Mathematics   2 

30  Physiology    2 

Physical  Training ....  1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Two  additional  periods  optional. 


FIRST  TERM. 

101,106..  .English   3 

172  Greek   2 

or  German  or  French .  2 

216  Latin   2 

Mathematics .  .   2 

Physics  or  Chemistry 

or  Biology   3 

Physical  Training ....  1 


SECOND  TERM. 

101  or  102, 

114  English   3 


173. 


.  Greek 

or  German  or  French .  2 

216  Latin   2 

Mathematics.   2 

Physics  or  Chemistry 

or  Biology   3 

Physical  Training ....  1 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Two  additional  periods  optional. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

300  Psychology   2     300  Psychology   2 

or  Philosophy  or  Eth-  or  Philosophy  or  Eth- 
ics                           2                        ics   2 

Electives  13  Electives  13 


SENIOR  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Elective. 
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Science  Course  (B.S.) 

Note. — All  candidates  for  degrees  who  have  not  taken 
courses  in  college  Latin  will  upon  graduation  be  granted  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  will  take  mathematics  up 
to  and  inclusive  of  Analytical  Geometry;  they  will  also  be 
required  to  take  Calculus  or  an  equivalent  in  Chemistry  or 
Physics. 

For  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering,  see  outline  of  Engineering  courses  on  pages 
72-78;  for  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry,  see  page  79 ;  for  courses  leading  to  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Education,  see  pages  84-92. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 


first  term. 

25  Biology   2 

100,  111... English   3 

126  French   2 

151  German   2 

185  History   3 

237  Mathematics   2 

30  Physiology   2 

Physical  Training ....  1 


SECOND  TERM. 

25  Biology   2 

95,  111.. .  .English   3 

126  French   2 

151  German   2 

185  History   3 

237  Mathematics  • .  .  2 

30  Physiology   2 

Physical  Training ....  1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Two  additional  periods  optional. 


FIRST  TERM. 

101, 106... English   3 

French   2 

German   2 

238  Mathematics   4 

Physics  or  Chemistry.  4 

Physical  Training  ...  1 

Electives   3 


SECOND  TERM. 

101,orl02, 

114  English,   3 

French   2 

German   2 

239  Mathematics   4 

Physics  or  Chemistry .  4 

Physical  Training ....  1 

Electives   3 


300. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Two  additional  periods  optional. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

.Psychology   2     300  Psychology   2 

or  Philosophy  or  Eth-  or  Philosophy  or  Eth- 
ics                          2                       ics   2 

Electives  13  Electives  13 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Elective. 
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Arts  and  Science  Courses  Combined  with  Professional  Work, 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  to  permit  its  students  to  choose  their 
senior  year  electives  in  the  professional  departments  of  Temple 
University.  Advanced  standing  is  granted  also  to  the  graduates 
of  other  professional  schools  of  recognized  character,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers,  lawyers 
and  other  professional  persons  to  secure  the  bachelor's  degree 
where  it  has  not  been  obtained  previous  to  graduation  from 
professional  courses. 

The  possible  combinations  of  such  courses  for  1913-1914  are 
as  follows :  — 

1.  Regular  A.B.  or  B.S.  students,  either  in  day  or  evening 
classes,  may  take  senior  year  electives  in : — 

(a)  The  Theological  Department. 

(b)  The  Law  Department. 

(c)  The  Medical  Department. 

(d)  The  Pharmacy  Department. 

(e)  The  Dental  Department. 

(f)  The  Civil  Engineering  Department. 

(g)  The  Teachers'  College. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  will  be 
conferred  upon  students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of  the 
A.B.  or  B.S.  course,  together  with  the  two  years'  course  in  Nor- 
mal Education. 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
will  be  conferred  upon  students  completing  the  courses  as  out- 
lined on  pages  72-78. 

4.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  will  be 
conferred  upon  those  completing  the  course  in  Chemistry  out- 
lined on  pages  79-80. 

The  college  course  of  Temple  University  also  offers  excep- 
tional facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  medical  and  professional  schools  which  demand  a  full  or 
partial  college  course  for  entrance.    (See  page  81.) 
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II.— EVENING,  AFTERNOON  AND  SATURDAY 
CLASSES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES. 

One  of  the  original  purposes  in  the  founding  of  the  Temple 
University  was  the  arrangement  of  a  college  course  for  stu- 
dents who  could  not  attend  regular  day  sessions.  This  aim 
has  been  accomplished  and  college  classes  meeting  in  the 
evenings,  the  late  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays  now  form  an 
important  part  of  the  college  department.  The  work  is  of  the 
same  grade  and  scope  as  that  undertaken  in  the  day  classes,  and 
students  who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  are 
given  credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  for  such  work.  Special 
students,  properly  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  these 
classes. 

The  evening  courses  are  not  arranged  according  to  the  usual 
four  college  years,  but  according  to  subject-matter,  and  a  stu- 
dent may  take  a  large  or  a  smaller  number  of  courses,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances.  The  required  subjects  and  the  elec- 
tives  are  identical  with  those  outlined  on  pages  50  to  52.  The 
evening  or  special  student  is  advised  to  finish  the  languages 
and  other  required  subjects  before  taking  up  the  higher  elective 
courses. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  college  subjects  given  in  even- 
ing classes  in  1913-1914.  In  the  ensuing  year  other  subjects 
will  be  added. 


EVENING  CLASSES. 

All  rosters  are  subject  to  change. 

Bible,  Study  of  the  English  Tuesday,  7.30 

Chemistry,  first  year  [50]  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  second  year  [51]  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  third  year  [52]  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  Organic  [53,  54]  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  Food  Analysis  [55]  Friday,  7.30  to  10 

Drawing,  Mechanical  [70]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10 

Drawing,  Architectural  [71]  Friday,  7.30  to  10 

English: 

Freshman,  Rhetoric  [100]  Friday,  9.10  to  10 

Freshman,  History  of  English  Language  [95],  second  term, 

Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Freshman,  Literature  [111],  first  term  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Sophomore,  Composition  [101]  Tuesday,  9.10 

Sophomore,  Literature  [106  and  114]  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

History,  English  (Tudor  Period)  [188]  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

History,  Medieval  [185]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

History,  Church  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Law,  Commercial  Tuesday,  7.30 
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Law,  Elementary  Tuesday,  8.15  to  10.15 

Mathematics: 

College  Algebra  [235]  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Solid  Geometry  [236]  Monday  and  Friday,  9.10 

Trigonometry  [237]  Thursday  7.30  to  9.10 

Analytical  Geometry  [238]  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  [239]  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10  to  10 

Mechanics  and  Graphics  [412]  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

(See  also  outline  of  Engineering  subjects.) 

Oratory,  first  year  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Oratory,  second  year  Tuesday,  9.10  to  10 

Pedagogy: 

History  of  Education  [289,  290]  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  [285,  286] 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  9. 10 

Philosophy  of  Education  [280]  First  Term  Thursday,  7.30  to  9. 10 

School  Administration  [299]  Second  Term  Thursday  1 .30  to  9. 10 

Philosophy  and  Psychology: 

Psychology  [302]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Ethics,  Methods  and  History  of  [305]  Thursday,  9.10 

Physics  [330]  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  10 

Sociology,  Social  Theories  [340]  Thursday,  7.30 

Sociology,  American  Social  Problems  [341]  Thursday,  8.20 

All  students  are  required  to  present  two  languages  (of  the 
four,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German)  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege. After  entrance  to  college  any  other  language,  except 
Latin,  may  be  begun.  The  roster  of  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  advanced  evening  classes  is  therefore  given  below. 

French,  first  year  [127]  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

French,  second  year  [128]  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

French,  Special  Course  [129]  Thursday,  9.10  to  10 

French,  Third  year  [130]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10 

German,  Freshman  [151]  Monday,  8.20  to  10 

German,  Special  Teachers'  Course,  third  year*  [154].  ..Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

German,  Advanced  Composition  [163]  Tuesday,  7.30 

German,  History  of  German  Literature  [162]  Tuesday,  8.20  to  10 

Greek,  first  year  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Greek,  College  [177]  the  Iliad  Hour  to  be  determined 

Greek,  New  Testament  Monday,  6.45 

Hebrew  Friday,  7.30 

Latin,  College  [216]  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Spanish,  first  year  [370]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Spanish,  second  year,  [371]  Wednesday,  9.10 

Students  desiring  to  make  up  preparatory  languages  may 
enter  the  following  classes,  but  the  work  cannot  be  counted 
toward  a  degree : 

German,  first  year  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30 

German,  second  year  Thursday,  8.20  to  10 

Latin,  Caesar  Tuesday,  9.10  and  Friday,  9.20  to  10 

Latin,  Cicero  Monday  and  Friday,  8.20 

Latin,  Vergil  Monday  and  Friday,  9.10 


*  For  the  first  and  second  year  of  teachers'  course  in  German,  see  Saturday  classes. 
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AFTERNOON  CLASSES. 

All  of  these  courses  may  be  credited  toward  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  B.S.: 

Biology  [25]. — General  Course.    Wednesday,  12.20  to  4  P.  M. 
French. — Senior  Year.    Literature  [135].    Prof,  de  Sauze  Tuesday, 
4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

French  [127]. — Special  Teachers'  Course,  first  year.    Prof,  de  Sauze 

Friday,  4.20  to  6  P.  M. 
French. — Fourth  Year  [131].  Prof,  de  Sauze.  Wednesday,  4.20  to  6  P.M. 
German  [152]. — Teachers'  Course,  first  year.    Prof.  Anders.  Tuesday, 

4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

German  [153]. — Teachers' Course,  second  year.  Prof.  Anders.  Monday, 
4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

Geology  [140]. — General  Course,  with  occasional  excursions  and  labor- 
atory study  of  specimens.    Saturday,  2  to  5  P.  M. 

History  and  Political  Science. — United  States  History  [190].  History 
of  the  English  Colonies.  Prof.  McKinley.  Thursday,  4.20  to 
6  P.M. 

Italian  [376]. — Beginners'  Course.  Grammar,  conversation,  and  easy 
readings.    Friday,  4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

Philosophy,  History  of  [308]. — Dr.  Wallace.   Tuesday,  4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

Surveying  [451]. — Field  work  with  instruments.  Mr.  Buckley,  Satur- 
day, 2  to  5  P.  M. 

For  afternoon  classes  in  special  pedagogy  subjects, — School 
Gardening,  Manual  Training,  Story  Telling,  School  Adminis- 
tration, etc., — see  special  circular. 

Afternoon  classes  in  other  subjects  will  be  formed  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  applicants  register  for  them.  Applications 
for  additional  classes  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege Department. 

SATURDAY  CLASSES. 

The  following  classes  are  given  on  Saturday  during  1913- 
1914  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  others  who  desire  to 
attend  at  that  time.  Work  done  in  these  classes  is  credited 
towards  a  degree  when  the  student  has  satisfied  the  entrance 
requirements : 

Chemistry  [50]. — Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  in  General  Chemistry 
and  Qualitative  Analysis.    Prof.  Kofke.    8.30  to  12.30. 

English  [113]. — The  Elizabethan  Drama.  Prof.  Wallace.  10.30  to 
12.30. 

French.— Second  Year  [128].    8.30  to  10.30. 
French. — Nineteenth  Century  Literature.    10.30  to  12.30. 
Latin. — Beginners.    (The  elements  of  grammar;  easy  readings.)  8.30 
to  10.30. 

Second  year  of  preparatory  course  (Cassar).    10.30  to  12.30. 
Third  year,  preparatory;  Cicero  or  Vergil. 

College  Latin  [220,  221].  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  Prof.  Lee. 
10.30  to  12.30. 
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History  [199].— Historical  Method.  Prof.  McKinley.  8.30  to  10.30 
A.  M. 

Mathematics  [244]. — Teachers'  Introductory  Course.   First  term.  Prof. 

Heller.    10.30  to  12.30. 
Mathematics. — College  Algebra  [235]  or  Analytical  Geometry  [238]. 

Prof.  Heller.    10.30  to  12.30. 
Mathematics. — (Classes  in  preparatory  mathematics  may  also  be  given 

Saturday,  if  a  sufficient  number  register  for  them.) 
German. — Special  Teachers'  Course  [152].    First  year.    Prof.  Anders. 

8.30  to  10.30  A.  M. 
Special  Teachers' Course  [153].    Second  year.  Prof.  Anders.  10.30 

to  12.30. 

Psychology  [301]. — Educational  Psychology.  Dr.  Coulomb.  8.30  to 
10.30. 

Physics. — Laboratory  work  in  Elementary  Physics.    8.30  to  12.30. 
Surveying  [451]. — Field  work  with  instruments.    Mr.  Buckley.  Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Geology  [140]. — General  Course  including  field  work  and  expeditions 
to  places  of  geologic  interest  near  Philadelphia.    2  to  5  P.  M. 

Political  Economy. — General  Course  [205].  Prof.  Leeds.  10.30 
to  12.30. 

For  Saturday  classes  in  special  pedagogy  subjects, — Manual 
Training,  Physical  Training,  etc., — see  special  circular. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for  classes  in  other  college  sub- 
jects to  meet  on  Saturday,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants 
register  for  such  classes. 

EXTRA-MURAL  CLASSES. 

Classes  in  many  of  the  college  subjects  will  be  formed  in 
any  part  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  neighboring  cities  or  towns  if 
twenty  or  more  persons  register  for  a  given  course.  Many 
of  these  courses  have  been  given  in  Public  School  Buildings  in 
the  city.  The  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  same  methods 
and  standards  as  used  in  the  regular  college  classes ;  and  credit 
toward  the  college  degrees  is  given  to  those  who  perform  the 
required  classwork  and  pass  the  examinations. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 
ART. 

1.  History  of  Art. — A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  art  from  its 

most  primitive  manifestations  down  to  the  Renaissance.  One 
period  a  week. 

2.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance. — One  period  a  week. 

3.  History  of  Modern  Painting. — This  course  will  give  a  brief  history 

of  the  schools  of  painting  and  their  leading  representatives  from 
the  period  known  as  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time.  One 
period  a  week. 
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BIBLE  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

15.  Biblical  Literature. — This  course  will  be  given  with  special  refer- 

ence to  (a)  the  various  literary  types;  (b)  comparison  with  similar 
types  in  secular  literature;  (c)  literary  interpretation. 

16.  Biblical  Rhetoric. — Not  given  1913-1914. 

17.  Biblical  History. — Not  given  1913-1914. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  Biology  classes  meet  in  a  laboratory  well  supplied  with 
dissection  tables,  compound  microscopes,  and  necessary  chem- 
ical reagents.  In  all  biological  subjects  lectures  supplement 
the  laboratory  work. 

25.  General  Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 

fundamental  ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To  this  end 
a  series  of  about  fifteen  types  of  plants  and  animals  are  studied 
by  means  of  inductive  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection 
with  these,  general  problems  and > principles  are  considered;  the 
fundamental  differences  between  animals  and  plants,  the  phenomena 
of  cell  division,  a  brief  history  of  Biology,  the  Theory  of  Evolution, 
etc.    Two  lecture  periods  and  four  laboratory  periods  a  year. 

26.  Botany. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  practical  course  in 

Botany  either  as  a  foundation  for  advanced  study  in  the  subject 
or  as  a  general  culture  course.  Botanical  excursions  are  made 
at  favorable  seasons  for  the  observation  of  plants  in  their  natural 
environment.    Text  book:  Bergen's  Botany.    Two  periods  a  week. 

27.  Zoology. — In  this  course  animal  life  is  studied  in  a  general  way 

from  the  lowest  to  the  more  highly  developed  forms.  Dissections 
of  class  types  are  made  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  animals  studied.  Two 
periods  a  week. 

30.  Human  Physiology. — Two  lectures  a  week  in  the  Freshman  year, 

with  laboratory  work  in  second  term.    Two  periods. 

31.  Human  Anatomy. — For  description  of  course  see  Department  of 

Medicine.  Lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  work.  Five  periods 
a  week  for  two  years. 

32.  Histology. — See  Department  of  Medicine.    Two  periods  a  week  for 

two  years. 

33.  Bacteriology. — See  Department  of  Medicine.    Two  periods  a  week 

for  two  years. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  laboratory  fee  is  required  for  each  course  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  laboratory  hours.  There  is  an  additional  charge 
for  breakage,  depending  upon  the  actual  amount  broken.  In 
all  cases  the  student  must  furnish  his  own  platinum  ware  and 
pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  rendered  unserviceable.  Special 
or  advanced  work  in  Chemistry  can  be  arranged  for,  the  labora- 
tory fee  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  required. 

For  course  in  Chemistry  leading  to  degree,  see  page  79. 
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50.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture  and  six  periods 

laboratory  work  per  week.  This  course  is  designed  to  make  the 
student  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry. 
In  the  evening  class  two  evenings  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  work 
of  course  50. 

5 1 .  Analytical  Chemistry.   Qualitative. — One  period  lecture  and  eight 

periods  laboratory  work.  Course  5 1  covers  the  qualitative  deter- 
mination of  the  metals  and  acids  in  simple  salts,  complex  salts  and 
minerals.  In  the  evening  class  two  evenings  a  week  are  devoted 
to  the  work  of  this  course. 

52.  Analytical  Chemistry.    Quantitative. — One  period  lecture  and 

eight  periods  laboratory  work  per  week.  Course  52  covers  the 
general  principles  of  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  metals 
and  acids,  by  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  In  the 
evening  class  two  evenings  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 
course  52. 

53.  Organic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture  per  week.     Course  53 

covers  the  study  of  the  character,  general  relations,  classification 
of  the  principal  compounds  of  carbon. 

54.  Practical  Organic  Chemistry. — Six  periods  per  week.  Prepara- 

tion and  identification  of  important  compounds  of  carbon. 

55.  Food  Analysis. — Analysis  of  common  foodstuffs.    One  period  lecture ; 

four  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

56.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture  per  week.  Excursions 

are  made  by  this  class  to  chemical  plants  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity.  This  course  is  elective  for  those  who  have  completed 
or  who  are  taking  course  53. 

58.  Physical  Chemistry. — One  period  lecture  and  two  periods  laboratory 
work  per  week.  A  course  covering  the  study  of  theories  and 
facts  closely  allied  to  both  Chemistry  and  Physics.  This  course 
is  elective  for  those  who  have  completed  course  52. 

60.  Assaying. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Analysis  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  etc. 

63.  Hygiene. — One  lecture  period  per  week.  Purification  of  water, 
treatment  of  sewage  and  other  municipal  problems  of  a  chemical 
nature  discussed. 

DRAWING. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural. — Practical  Use  of  Instruments;  Let- 
tering; Geometric  Drawing;  Shade  Lines;  Orthographic  Projec- 
tions; Conic  Sections;  Intersection  of  Solids  and  Surface  Devel- 
opment; Scale  Drawing  and  Dimensioning;  Section  Lining; 
Shades  and  Shadows ;  Tracing  and  Blue  Printing. 

70.  Mechanical. — Application  of  Helix  to  Screws,  Cams,  etc;  Cam 

Motions;  Spur  and  Bevel  Gearing;  Worm  Wheels;  Work  from 
Sketches;  Parts  of  Machines;  Complete  Machine.   Three  periods. 

71.  Architectural. — Application  of  Helix  to  Architectural  Work;  Plans, 

Elevations,  Details  of  Buildings,  perspective  as  applied  in  Archi- 
tectural Drawing;  Specifications.    Three  periods. 

72.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Two  periods. 
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73.  Map-drawing  and  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. — Free-hand  Sketches, 
Tinting,  Topography. 

ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS  (COURSES  405  to  452). 
See  Course  in  Engineering. 

ENGLISH. 

Courses  95,  100  and  111  fulfil  the  essential  demand  for  ade- 
quate English  expression  and  give  a  brief  outline  of  English 
Literature  and  Language. 

Courses  101,  102,  106,  107,  109,  112,  113,  114,  115,  116, 
117,  119,  120  and  121  are  designed  to  stimulate  original  literary 
endeavor  and  sympathetic  appreciation. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  frequent  change  in  texts,  students  are  advised 
not  to  purchase  books  until  requested  by  the  instructor. 

95.  History  of  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of  the 
English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  of 
linguistic  science.    Two  periods  a  week,  Second  Term. 

100.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Recitations  on  the  theory  of  Rhetoric. 

Weekly  themes  and  conferences.  One  period  a  week, — two  terms 
(Primarily  for  Freshmen;   day  and  evening  departments.) 

101.  Advanced  Composition. — In  the  first  term  the  emphasis  is  on  the 

exposition  with  a  special  study  of  the  essay.  ^  In  the  second  term 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  narration  with  a  special  study  of  the  short 
story.  Fortnightly  themes  and  conferences.  The  students  are 
encouraged  to  work  individually  rather  than  as  a  class.  One 
period  a  week.  (Primarily  for  Sophomores;  to  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  courses  106  and  114;  day  and  evening  departments.) 

102.  Poetics. — The  form  of  English  poetry,  with  special  reference  to 

versification;  practical  work  in  metrical  composition.  One  period 
a  week  for  one  term. 

106.  The  English  Essay  from  Bacon  to  Pater. — Two  periods  a  week. 

First  term.  (For  Sophomores;  to  be  taken  with  course  101; 
day  and  evening.) 

107.  History  of  English  Literary  Criticism. — The  origin  and  develop- 

ment of  literary  canons;  the  application  of  the  critical  principles 
of  historical  schools  to  selected  works.    One  period  per  week. 

109.  Critique  of  Poetry. — (a)  Principles  and  history  of  poetical  form, 
especially  the  doctrines  of  Poe  and  Lanier;  analysis  and  metrical 
exercises,  (b)  Interpretative  and  appreciative  study  of  selected 
poets,  especially  of  Nineteenth  Century  England  and  America. 
Two  periods  per  week. 

111.  History  of  English  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English 
Literature,  having  the  purpose  of  introductory  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  of  literature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  unity.  Lectures. 
Assigned  Readings.  Two  periods  a  week,  First  Term.  (Primarily 
for  Freshmen ;  given  in  both  evening  and  day  departments.  This 
course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  offered  in  English  Lit- 
erature.) 
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112.  American  Literature. — The  representative  American  authors; 

special  attention  paid  to  the  literary  development  and  modifi- 
cation, in  a  new  environment,  of  old-world  impulses;  illustrative 
readings,  reports  and  discussions.    Two  periods  per  week. 

113.  The  Elizabethan  Drama. — Development  of  the  English  Drama 

from  its  beginnings  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1 642 .  Lectures. 
Required  collateral  reading.  Preparation  of  papers,  and  dis- 
cussions.   Two  periods  a  week. 

1 14.  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. — Types  of  Fiction  from  Beowulf 

to  Richardson;  study  of  the  works  of  the  greater  novelists;  ten- 
dencies in  the  modern  novel.  Two  periods,  second  term.  (For 
Sophomores;  to  be  taken  with  course  101;  day  and  evening.) 

115.  The  Eighteenth  Century. — The  Queen  Anne  Group  and  the 

Classicism  of  Pope;  the  reign  of  Johnson  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  Romantic  Movement.    Two  periods  per  week,  first  term. 

116.  The  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Romanticism  at  its 

height  in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  etc.; 
the  later  Romanticism  of  Browning  and  Tennyson;  the  "poetry 
of  doubt"  of  Arnold  and  Clough;  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Two 
periods,  second  term. 

Note. — (Courses  115  and  116  given  in  1913-1914,  and  in  alternate 
years  thereafter.) 

117.  English  Poetry. — The  history  and  development  of  English  non- 

dramatic  poetry  with  a  thorough  study  of  selected  authors  and 
poems.    Two  periods  per  week. 

119.  The  Romantic  Movement. — A  comparative  study  of  the  Romantic 

Movement  in  the  contemporaneous  literature  of  England  (espe- 
cially), France  and  Germany.    Two  periods  per  week. 

120.  Milton  and  the  Literary  Atmosphere  of  His  Time. — One  period. 

121.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. — 

One  period. 

124.  High  School  Methods  in  English. — One  period. 

FRENCH. 

125.  Beginner's  Course  in  the  elements  of  French  Grammar,  reading 

of  easy  texts  and  conversation  for  students  who  have  had  no  pre- 
liminary training  in  French.  Freshman,  elective.  Two  periods. 
Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair;  reading  of  elementary  French 
texts,  such  as  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Hector  Malot's  Sans 
Famille,  Daudet's  Le  petif  Chose. 

126.  Freshman. — For  those  presenting  French  for  entrance.  Fraser 

and  Squair's  Syntax;  Comfort's  French  Prose  Composition.  Read- 
ing of  Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  V  Avare.  Conversation.  Two 
periods. 

127.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — First  year.     Fraser  and  Squair's 

French  Grammar;  thorough  drill  on  the  essentials  of  French 
accidence,  verb  forms  and  syntax;  translation  into  French  of 
exercises;  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation;  reading 
of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Feullet's  Le  Roman  d'un  jeune 
Homme  pauvre.    Two  periods. 
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128.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year.    Special  review  of  gram- 

mar and  irregular  verbs;  drill  on  idiomatic  forms  and  synonyms; 
advanced  French  prose  composition,  Francois;  a  thorough  drill 
in  verbal  forms;  syntax  of  moods  and  tenses;  translation  of 
colloquial,  descriptive  and  narrative  idiomatic  English  into 
idiomatic  French.  Reading  of  Gil  Bias,  Lesage;  Hugo's  Les 
Miserables.    Conversation.    Two  periods. 

129.  Special  Teachers'  Course.— Second  year,  elective.    Reading  of 

Moliere's  VAvare  and  Les  Femmes  Savantes;  Lamartine's  Medi- 
tations; sight  translation  from  classical  and  modern  prose  and 
plays.  ^  Discussion  of  literary  and  colloquial  forms,  synonyms 
and  critical  points  in  grammar;  essays  written  in  French  on  sub- 
jects read  and  discussed  in  class.    One  period. 

130.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Third  year.    Comfort's  French  Prose 

Composition.  Study  of  colloquial  and  idiomatic  French.  Con- 
versation on  the  idioms  already  translated.  Study  of  Syntax  in 
Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar.  Reading  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme;  French  Realists.    Three  periods. 

131.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Fourth  year.     Francois'  Advanced 

Prose  Composition.  Thorough  study  of  unusual  idiomatic  expres- 
sions. Stories  of  Maupassant  to  be  related  in  class  room  in  French. 
Anatole  France's  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bounard;  Les  Femmes 
Savantes  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.    Two  periods. 

132.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Fifth  year.    Lectures  in  French  on 

French  Literature  with  collateral  readings  and  discussion  of  the 
works  of  the  authors  studied. 

133.  A  Course  in  Reading  and  Conversation. — Students  must  read  at 

home  several  chapters  of  a  modern  book  and  reproduce  in  class 
conversation  and  discussion  the  pages  read.    Two  periods. 

134.  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 

Collateral  readings;  Corneille's  Le  Cidy  Moliere's  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules  and  selections  from  Pascal.    Sophomore.    Two  periods . 

135.  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 

Collateral  readings  of  Rousseau's  Emile,  Voltaire's  Contes  Philoso- 
phiques.    Junior,  elective.    Two  periods. 

136.  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Le 

Romantisme.  Collateral  readings  of  Chateaubriand's  Renef  Zola's 
La  Debacle  and'  Edmond  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Two 
periods. 

137.  Lectures  on  the  French  Literature  of  Modern  Times. — The 

Naturalists.  Collateral  reading  Rostand's  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
Discussion  in  French  of  texts  read.    Conversation.    Two  periods. 

GEOLOGY. 

140.  General  Geology. — Lectures,  Recitations  and  Field  Work.  A 
course  designed  to  give  to  the  student  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Geology.  In  the  lecture  work  particular  attention  is  given  to 
geological  influences  in  American  history.  Excursions  are  made 
to  points  of  geological  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  object  of  teaching  Geology  by  observation  and  examina- 
tion of  rock  structures  and  land  surfaces.  When  the  weather 
will  not  permit  of  an  excursion,  hand  specimens  of  rocks  will  be 
examined,  discussed  and  identified  in  the  class  room.  The  text- 
book is  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.    Saturday,  2  to  5  P.  M. 
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141.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. — Crystallography  and  Mineralogy.  Two 

periods  per  week. 

142.  Determinative  Mineralogy. — One  period  lecture,  two  laboratory 

periods.    Blowpipe  analysis  of  the  common  minerals. 

143.  Metallurgy. — Lecture  course.    Two  periods  per  week.  Special 

attention  is  paid  to  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 

GERMAN. 

150.  Beginner's  Course  in  the  Elements  of  Grammar  and  reading  of 

easy  texts.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  preliminary  train- 
ing in  German.  Two  periods.  Thomas'  German  Grammar. 
Wesselhoeft's  German  Exercises.  Stories  suitable  for  the  course 
will  be  selected  from  such  texts  as  Super's  Elementary  German 
Reader,  Gerstaecker's  Germelshausen,  Storm's  Immensee. 

151.  Freshman  Course. — Grammar,  Composition,  Reading  Exercises 

in  Composition.  (Required  of  students  presenting  German  for 
entrance.)  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar.  Wesselhoeft's 
German  Exercises.  Selected  texts,  as  Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten, 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.    Two  periods. 

152.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — First  year.    Thomas'  Practical  Ger- 

man Grammar,  the  principles  of  German  pronunciation;  drill  in 
inflections;  rules  of  syntax;  use  of  particles  and  every-day  idioms; 
prose  composition;  sight  readings;  conversation  based  on  the 
text;  reading  of  Super's  Elementary  German  Reader,  and  Storm's 
Immense.    Two  periods. 

153.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year.   Review  of  grammar  and 

syntax;  drill  on  word  formation,  word  derivation,  study  of  roots, 
prefixes  and  suffixes  and  English  cognates;  advanced  prose  com- 
position ;  translation  of  idiomatic  English  descriptive  and  narrative 
compositions  into  idiomatic  German;  sight  translation  of  selections 
from  modern  literature.  Max  Miiller,  Deutsche  Liebe.  Freytag's 
Die  Joumalisten.    Two  periods. 

154.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Third  year.    Reading  of  Goethe's 

Iphigenie;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  or  their  equivalents;  sight  translation  from  modern  literature; 
collateral  reading  in  German ;  discussions  of  literary  and  colloquial 
forms;  synonyms  and  critical  points  in  grammar.    Two  periods. 

155.  Discussions  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Lessing. — Collateral 

readings.  History  of  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  selections  from  Laokoon. 
Sophomore,  required.    Two  periods. 

156.  Discussions  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller. — Collateral 

Readings.  History  of  literature  during  Schiller's  life.  W alien- 
steins  Tod,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Ballads.  Junior  elective. 
Two  periods. 

157.  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  works  of  Goethe. — Collateral  Read- 

ings. History  of  Literature  during  Goethe's  life.  Dichtung  und 
Wahrheit,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Iphigenie,  Faust,  Gedichte.  Senior 
elective.    Two  periods. 

158.  Goethe's  Faust,  I,  II. — History  of  the  Faust  motive;  genesis  of  the 

Faust  play;  dramatic  representations  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  critical  study  of  Faust;  literary  criticism. 
Senior,  elective.    Two  periods. 
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159.  Scientific  German. — Gore's  Science  Reader  or  Brandt  and  Day's 

Scientific  Reader;  Cohn,  Ueber  Bakterien;  Mueller's  Die  Elec- 
trischen  Maschinen,    Senior,  elective.    Two  periods. 

160.  Special  Course  in  the  Literature  of  Modern  Events. — Reading 

of  selections  from  German  periodicals;  reports  of  assigned  read- 
ings.   Two  periods. 

161.  Special  Course  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 

tury.— Collateral  readings;  reports,  discussions.    Two  periods. 

162.  General  Course  on  the  History  of  German  Literature. — Based 

upon  a  standard  history.  Required  readings  and  reports.  Two 
periods. 

163.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — One  period. 

GREEK. 

170.  Freshman  Course. — Lysias,  Selected  Orations;  Greek  prose  com- 

position.   Two  periods;  first  term. 

171.  Freshman  Course. — Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Homer,  selections 

from  Odyssey.    Two  periods;  second  term. 

172.  Sophomore  Course. — Herodotus,  Selections  from  books  VII  and 

VIII;  Greek  prose  composition;  Euripides,  Alcestis.  Two 
periods;  seond  term. 

173.  Sophomore  Course. — Euripides,  Alcestis  continued.    Plato,  Prota- 

goras.  Two  periods ;  second  term. 

174.  Junior   Course. — Sophocles,    Antigone;    Thucydides,    books  II 

and  III;  Aristophanes,  Knights  or  Clouds.    Two  periods. 

175.  Senior  Course. — Demosthenes,  First  Philippic  and  three  Olynthiacs 

(Sandys).    Two  periods;  first  term. 

176.  Senior  Course. — Aeschylus,  Prometheus;  history  of  Greek  drama. 

Two  periods;  second  term. 

177.  The  Iliad. — First  book  reviewed;  selections  from  books  VI,  IX, 

XI,  XVI,  XXII,  XXIV.    Two  periods. 

178.  Beginners*  Greek. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Bk.  I;    prose  com- 

position.   Five  periods. 

179.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Continued. — Prose  composition;  Homer, 

Iliad  MIL    (Given  1913-1914.) 

180.  Methods  of  Teaching  Greek  and  Latin  in  High  Schools. — One 

period.    Courses  178  and  179  will  be  given  in  alternate  years 

181.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Drama  in  English.   Open  to  students 

who  have  not  studied  Greek.  Introductory  Lectures  on  the 
history  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry.    Two  periods. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

185.  Medieval  Europe,  376  to  1453  A.D. — Designed  to  give  a  general 

view  of  the  principal  facts  of  this  formative  period  of  European 
history.  Required  readings,  analysis  and  class  reports.  Three 
periods  a  week  (in  the  evening  class,  this  course  is  given  two 
periods  a  week). 

186.  Modern  Europe,  1453  to  1789. — A  continuation  of  course  185. 

The  Reformation,  the  wars  of  religion,  the  struggle  for  the  balance 
of  power,  the  preparation  for  Revolution.  There  is  more  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  libraries  than  in  course  185.  Three  periods. 
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187.  Modern  Europe,  1789  to  1900. — The  French  Revolution,  the  era  of 

Napoleon,  the  period  of  reaction,  the  revolutions  of  1830  and 
1848,  the  growth  of  democracy,  the  national  union  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy,  the  era  of  colonization.  A  more  intensive  method 
is  used  than  in  courses,  185,  186.    Two  periods. 

188.  English  History,  Tudor  England. — This  course  will  consist  of 

an  analytic  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  English 
history  in  the  transition  time  between  1485  and  1603.  While 
most  of  the  chief  events  of  the  period  will  receive  at  least  passing 
attention,  special  emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  (1)  the  nature,  causes, 
and  results  of  the  English  Reformation;  (2)  England's  part  in  the 
great  European  movements  of  the  period;  (3)  the  beginnings  of 
English  commercial  expansion ;  (4)  significant  social  and  economic 
changes  of  the  period.  The  work  will  be  conducted  by  means  of 
lectures,  assigned  readings,  students'  reports,  and  class  discussion. 

190.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America. — The  European 

background,  causes  of  colonization,  development  of  political, 
religious  and  social  institutions  in  each  colony;  system  of  English 
control,  the  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Two  periods  a 
week. 

191.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1765-1820. — The  causes 

of  the  Revolution,  the  political  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  the 
critical  period,  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  the  origin  of 
political  parties,  Jeffersonian  democracy,  the  war  of  1812.  Two 
periods. 

192.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1820-1860. — Particular 

attention  given  to  the  slavery  question,  financial  and  banking 
questions  and  the  development  of  the  West.    Two  periods. 

193.  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1880. — Political  and  financial 

questions  of  the  Civil  War ;  problems  of  reconstruction ;  economic 
questions;  election  of  1876.    Two  periods. 

194.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States,  1880-1905. — The  tariff 

question,  the  currency  question,  the  Spanish- American  War, 
colonial  problems  and  recent  industrial  movements.    Two  periods. 

195.  American  Dependencies,  their  History  and  Government. — The 

government  of  continental  territories;  the  early  history  of  recent 
insular  possessions;  the  forms  of  government  granted  to  them; 
variations  from  continental  types  of  territories;  problems  of  con- 
trol of  tropical  lands.    Two  periods. 

196.  History  of  American  Politics. — A  rapid  review  of  the  origin  and 

growth  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  with  reference 
both  to  their  principles  and  their  organization.    One  period. 

199.  Historical  Method. — An  introductory  course  in  the  use  of  libra- 

ries, the  study  of  reference  works,  historical  bibliographies,  and 
a  detailed  study  of  a  certain  field  of  history.    Two  periods. 

200.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — An  advanced  course 

in  the  study  of  American  political  institutions;  designed  particu- 
larly for  teachers  of  American  History.    Two  periods. 

201.  Comparative  Politics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  political 

organization,  and  a  comparison  of  the  governments  of  ancient  and 
modern  states.    Current  European  politics,  based  upon  readings 
in  the  best  foreign  reviews  and  books.    Two  periods. 
204.  Methods  of  Teaching  History  and  Civics  in  High  Schools. — 
One  period. 
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205.  Political  Economy. — A  general  course  in  the  study  of  economic 
questions.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of  modern 
economic  theories  and  practical  problems.  A  brief  summary 
of  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  classical  school  is  given  after  which 
modern  economic  theories  and  practical  problems  are  discussed. 
In  addition  to  the  text-book,  special  reports  and  class  assignments 
on  current  questions  are  required  of  all  students.    Two  periods. 

207.  History  of  Pennsylvania. — One  period. 

LATIN. 

215.  Freshman  Course. — Cicero,  Selected  Letters  (Abbott);  sight  reading, 

Pro  Marcello  or  Ninth  Philippic.  Prose  composition.  A  study 
of  Cicero  and  his  age.  Boissier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends;  Momm- 
sen,  Roman  History,  Bk.  V  .  Two  periods. 

216.  Sophomore  Course. — Horace,  selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes 

(Moore);  sight  reading;  Vergil,  Eclogues  and  Ovid,  selections. 
Two  periods. 

Courses  215  and  216  form  the  work  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

219.  Junior  Course. — Tacitus,  Annals  (Nero's  reign);  Juvenal,  Satires; 

Suetonius.  A  study  of  Roman  society  in  the  period  treated; 
collateral  reading.    Two  periods. 

220.  Plautus. — Captivi  and  Miles  Gloriosus.    History  of  early  Roman 

drama.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

221.  Lucretius. — Two  periods;  second  term. 

MATHEMATICS. 

235.  Algebra. — Permutations  and  combinations,  theory  of  equations, 

determinants,  partial  fractions,  logarithms,  continued  fractions, 
inequalities,  variation,  probability.  Previous  to  the  above,  work, 
if  necessary,  a  review  will  be  given  in  quadratics  of  one  and  two 
unknowns,  graphical  representation,  binomial  theorem  and  the 
progressions.    Two  periods. 

236.  Solid  Geometry. — Books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  with  original 

problems  and  exercises.    Two  periods. 

237.  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric  functions,    transformations,  trig- 

onometric equations,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
both  plane  and  spherical,  inverse  functions,  construction  of 
logarithmic  and  trigonometric  tables,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and 
the  hyperbolic  functions.    Two  periods. 

238.  Analytic  Geometry. — The  different  systems  of  coordinates  with  the 

transformations  of  equations  from  one  system  to  the  other,  the 
equations  of  the  straight  line  and  conic  sections,  tangents,  normals 
and  polars,  to  the  conic  sections,  with  the  more  common  properties 
of  the  various  loci.    Two  periods. 

239.  Calculus. — Differential  Calculus:  differentiation  of  algebraic  and 

transcendental  functions,  with  applications  to  finding  tangents 
and  normals  to  curves,  indeterminate  forms,  expansion  of  functions 
in  series,  maxima  and  minima,  singular  points,  curvature,  envel- 
opes, etc. 
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Integral  Calculus. — Integration  considered  as  the  inverse  of 
differentiation,  definite  integrals  considered  as  a  summation,  rec- 
tification of  curves,  areas  of  plane  curves  and  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tion, volumes  of  solid  bodies.    Two  periods. 

240.  Differential  Equations. — Genesis  of  the  differential  equation 

of  different  orders  and  degrees,  singular  solutions,  applications 
to  geometry,  mechanics  and  physics.  Linear  equations  with  con- 
stant coefficients,  linear  equations  with  variable  coefficients; 
equations  of  second  order,  equations  of  more  than  two  variables, 
partial  differential  equations  of  first  and  higher  orders.  Two 
periods. 

241.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. — This  course  is  advanced  beyond 

course  (238),  including  such  subjects  as  pole  and  polar,  parametric 
equations,  transformation,  inversion,  reciprocation.  Geometry 
of  three  dimensions  will  be  treated  at  length.     Two  periods. 

243.  Teachers'  Introductory  Course  to  the  Higher  Mathematics. — 

This  course,  given  two  periods  for  one  term,  will  include  such 
portions  of  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  as  are 
found  most  essential  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  Mathematics. 
In  Algebra,  the  work  will  consist  of  the  first  part  of  Taylor's 
College  Algebra.  While  this  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  review, 
emphasis  will  also  be  laid  on  the  reasons  for  fundamental  opera- 
tions. In  Solid  Geometry,  only  such  portions  of  the  text  as 
underly  the  study  of  Solid  Trigonometry  will  be  considered.  Also 
many  problems  in  this  subject  will  be  given.  In  Trigonometry, 
a  general  review  of  plane  figures  will  be  considered.  Emphasis 
will  be  laid  upon  the  derivation  of  formulae  and  many  problems 
will  be  solved.  While  the  above  work  is  intended  primarily  as 
a  review  of  those  subjects  leading  up  to  the  higher  Mathematics, 
yet  methods  of  presenting  them  to  a  class  will  not  be  ignored  and 
those  intending  to  teach  high  school  Mathematics  will  find  the 
course  beneficial.    Two  periods.    First  term. 

244.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  High  Schools. — One 

period. 

245.  Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  as  given  in  Young's  Manual 

of  Astronomy.  The  prerequisite  for  this  work  is  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Some 
acquaintance  with  Analytic  Geometry  is  also  desirable. 

PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

280.  General  Theory  of  Education  (Philosophy  of  Education). — The 
aim  of  education,  its  general  form  and  scope;  the  three  divisions 
of  education.  Physical  Education:  Physiology  and  Hygiene; 
Gymnastics.  Intellectual  Education:  Content,  curriculum,  and 
course  of  study;  method;  discipline;  social  education.  Moral 
Education:  Moral  habits;  ethical  and  religious  training.  The 
philosophy  of  the  history  of  education  as  shown  by  a  study  of 
particular  systems.    Two  periods. 

285-286.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. — This  course  investigates 
the  underlying  principles  of  method  in  teaching  and  appeals  to  a 
wide  teaching  experience.  The  problems  of  class  room  instruction 
are  dealt  with  concretely.  Model  lessons  are  presented  and 
discussed  in  class.    Two  periods. 
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287.  General  Secondary  School  Methods. — The  origin  and  history 
of  the  American  high  school  and  private  secondary  school;  the 
relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school;  the  relation 
of  the  high  school  to  the  college;  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  society;  the  difference  in  methods  used  in  elementary  and  in 
secondary  schools;  principles  of  secondary  school  methods.  Two 
periods. 

289.  History  of  Education. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 

the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  systems 
resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic  culture,  culmi- 
nating in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  Two  periods,  first 
term. 

290.  History  of  Education. — This  course  begins  with  the  Reformation 

and  traces  educational  theory  through  so-called  Humanism, 
Realism  and  Naturalism  to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and 
the  education  of  to-day.    Two  periods,  second  term. 

291.  History  of  Education,  Advanced  Course. — This  consists  of  an 

intensive  and  comparative  study  of  the  school  system  of  some 
modern  nation  (i.  e.,  England,  France  or  Germany).    Two  periods. 

299.  School  Administration  (Advanced  Course). — School  organization 

and  maintenance:  The  board  of  education  and  its  functions. 
The  organization  of  the  school  system:  Finance,  equipment, 
supplies.  The  superintendent  and  his  functions:  Administration 
direction,  supervision.  The  function  of  the  principal  or  super- 
visor. The  administration  of  the  school  as  a  unit.  The  new 
education  and  the  course  of  study.  The  new  education  and 
the  community.    Two  periods;  one  term. 

300.  School  Sociology. — A  treatment  of  the  relations  of  the  school  to 

society  as  a  whole;  the  social  ideals  of  the  educational  system; 
the  place  of  vocational  and  industrial  education;  and  the  study 
of  special  social  activities  in  connection  with  school  life.  One 
period. 

301.  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  modern  Psychol- 

ogy, both  from  the  genetic  and  analytic  standpoints,  with  particular 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  problems  of  teaching.  In 
the  second  term  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  will  be  devoted 
to  experimental  demonstrations  of  the  simpler  facts  of  appercep- 
tion and  to  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  psycho- 
physics.    Two  periods. 

302.  Modern  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  principles  of  modern  experi- 

mental and  intuitional  psychology,  tracing  mental  growth  from 
infancy  through  adolescence  to  maturity,  with  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  the  subject  to  teachers,  clergymen,  etc.    Two  periods. 

303.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  the  Abnormal  Child. — The  course 

includes  not  only  lectures,  but  demonstrations  of  actual  class  work 
and  exercises  in  the  identification  of  the  several  types  of  feeble- 
mindedness. The  lectures  include  the  history  of  work  for  the 
feeble-minded;  causes  and  results  of  f eeble-mindedness ;  recogni- 
tion and  classification  of  types;  comparison  of  the  normal  and 
feeble-minded  child  in  respect  to  memory,  reasoning,  instinct, 
attention,  will-power,  and  emotions;  study  of  institutions  and 
special  classes,  with  the  advantages  of  each;  a  course  of  study 
for  special  classes;  demonstration  of  methods  of  teaching  and 
disciplining  backward  children.    One  period. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

305.  Ethics. — Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories  based  on  Sidgwick's  Meth- 

ods of  Ethics.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  original 
work  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  origin  and  development  of 
moral  ideas  and  ethical  standards.  This  includes  the  ethics  of 
Moses,  the  Pre-Socratic  period,  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  Plato's 
Republic,  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  German  Idealism, 
ethics  of  Kant  and  Hegel  and  the  development  of  ethical  theory 
in  England.    One  period. 

306.  Logic. — An  interpretation  of  the  logical  categories  in  terms  of  the 

process  of  experience.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports.  One 
period. 

307.  Aesthetics. — A  survey  of  the  literature  and  history  of  aesthetic 

theory ;  a  study  of  the  genesis  of  aesthetic  consciousness  and  the  art 
impulse;  the  emotional  consciousness  and  aesthetic  imagery;  the 
psychological  laws  of  aesthetic  production  and  criticism ;  an  analy- 
sis of  the  comic,  tragic,  pathetic,  ugly,  etc.;  recent  experimental 
aesthetics.  Texts  for  reference:  Marshall,  Aesthetic  Principles; 
Bain,  Pleasure  and  Aesthetics;  Knight,  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful; 
Puffer,  The  Psychology  of  Beauty;  Santayana,  The  Sense  of  Beauty. 
Two  periods. 

308.  History  of  Philosophy. — The  Greek,  medieval  and  modern  periods 

treated  as  distinct  movements  of  systematic  thought.  Philosophic 
thought  is  regarded  as  vital  history ;  as  the  attempt  of  the  human 
mind  to  solve  the  universal  problems  that  were  naturally  evolved 
at  different  periods  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  To  that  end 
special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  evolutionary  and  reactionary  ori- 
gin of  both  problems  and  solutions.  Text:  Weber's  History  of 
Philosophy,  readings  in  the  sources.    Two  periods. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  required  work  in  Physical  Training  comes  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  and  consists  of  two  periods  a  week  in  the  gymnasium, 
the  men  and  women  coming  on  alternate  days.  The  work  consists  of  light 
gymnastic  and  drill  work,  marching,  recreative  work  and  class  competitive 
games.  The  women's  work  also  includes  aesthetic  dancing  and  balance 
movements  to  improve  grace  and  co-ordination  of  movements. 

A  physical  examination  is  accorded  each  student  by  the  director  of 
each  department,  and  prescription  exercises  given  for  correction  of  any 
deformities  that  may  exist.  Examination  of  heart  and  lungs  is  made  by 
the  Medical  Director. 

Elective  Course. — Physical  Training  may  be  elected  in  the  junior  and 
senior  year,  and  advanced  work  taken. 

PHYSICS. 

330.  Elementary  Physics. — Required  of  those  who  have  not  offered 

Physics  for  entrance.  Five  periods,  including  laboratory  work. 
Carhart  and  Shute's  Physics. 

331.  Advanced  Physics. — Course  330  or  its  equivalent  and  plane  trigo- 

nometry required  for  admission  to  this  course.    One  period  lecture, 
six  periods  laboratory  work. 
435.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. — Brief  Course  in  the  Theory  and 
Design  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 
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436.  Applied  Electricity. — Applications  of  Electricity  to  Industrial 
Apparatus  and  Establishments. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

340.  Ancient  and  Modern  Social  Ideals  Contrasted. — Plato,  Repub- 

lic; Aristotle,  Ideal  Commonwealth.  Growth  of  modern  society 
viewed  from  a  sociological  standpoint.  A  study  of  the  theories 
of  Giddings,  Huxley,  Spencer  and  Ward.  Assigned  readings, 
lectures  and  class  discussions.    One  period. 

341.  America's  Social  Problems. — A  study  of  the  Negro,  Indian  and 

Chinese  race  problems.  Immigration  and  assimilation  of  foreign- 
ers; race  adjustment.  Modern  labor  problems  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  community  at  large.  The  problems  of  city  growth. 
Material  for  the  course  consists  in  class  reports  and  discussions 
in  lectures  and  assigned  reading.    One  period. 

342.  Principles  of  Sociology. — Inquiry  into  the  laws  that  govern  social 

organization  and  progress.    Two  periods.    First  term. 

343.  Sociological  Significance  of  the  Family,  Tribe,  State  and 

Nation. — Tracing  present  beliefs  and  customs  from  their  historical 
origin  amongst  primitive  peoples.    Two  periods.    Second  term. 

344.  Sociological  Studies  in  Ancient  Civilizations. — Two  periods. 

First  term. 

345.  Sociological  Studies  in  Modern  Civilizations. — Two  periods. 

Second  term. 

348.  Social  Economics  I. — Dependents,  Defectives,  Delinquents.  A 

study  of  poverty  and  degeneracy.  Causes,  present  conditions 
and  remedies.  Each  student  is  given  a  problem,  such  as  The 
Care  of  the  Feeble  Minded,  and  in  the  second  term  reports  what 
organizations,  institutions  and  legislation  affect  that  particular 
problem.    Two  periods.    First  term. 

349.  Social    Legislation    I. — Dependents,    Defectives,  Delinquents. 

Reports  as  noted  in  Course  348  with  a  discussion  of  what  additional 
organizations,  institutions  or  legislation  may  be  required.  Two 
periods.    Second  term. 

350.  Social  Economics  II. — Labor  Problems.    Conditions  in  mine,  mill 

and  factory.  Sweat-shops,  congestion,  industrial  accidents,  and 
diseases.    Two  periods.    First  term. 

351.  Social  Legislation  II. — Labor  Problems.     Factory  legislation. 

Industrial  insurance.  Old  age  pensions.  City  planning.  Play- 
grounds.   Pure  food  laws.    Two  periods.    Second  term. 

355.  Principles  of  Economics. — Production,  distribution  and  consump- 

tion. Rent,  interest,  profits,  wages,  etc.  Two  periods.  First 
term. 

356.  Economic  Problems. — Capital  and  labor.   Trade  unions,  employers' 

associations.  Strikes,  arbitration,  conciliation,  co-operation, 
socialism.    Two  periods.    Second  term. 

357.  Tariff,  Trusts. — A  brief  history  of  the  most  important  tariff  legis- 

lation. A  review  of  the  formation  of  the  principal  trusts.  Past 
and  proposed  legislation.    Two  periods.    First  term. 

358.  Transportation,  Finance. — The  development  of  commercial  routes, 

policies  and  legislation.  Present  and  proposed  banking  systems 
and  legislation.  Taxation  systems  in  cities,  states  and  nations. 
Income  tax.    Single  tax.    Two  periods.    Second  term. 
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359.  Social  and  Vital  Statistics. — This  course  aims  to  fit  the  student 
for  collecting  and  arranging  data  of  the  most  important  material 
in  the  fields  of  economic  and  sociological  research.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  method  are  developed  in  connection  with 
practical  problems.  This  course  is  intended  for  the  student  of 
economics  and  sociology,  for  social  workers  and  for  teachers 
interested  in  school  administrative  problems.  Two  periods. 
Household  Economics. — For  details  of  courses  in  this  subject,  see 
pp.  106-109. 

Accouting,  Banking,  Insurance  and  Commercial  Law. — For 
courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of,  see  pp.  99-101. 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

370.  Beginners'  Course  in  Spanish. — For  those  having  no  preliminary 

training.  Sauer's  Conversation  Grammar.  Drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion; conversation  based  on  the  text;  reading  of  easy  books 
such  as:  Alarcon's  Novelas  Cor  las;  El  Final  de  Norma;  Galdo's 
Marianela.    Two  periods. 

371.  Second  Year  Spanish. — Sauer's  Grammar ,  second  part.  Thorough 

drill  on  the  essentials  of  Spanish  accidence,  verb  forms,  and 
syntax.  Translation  into  Spanish  of  composition  exercises. 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation.  Reading  of  more 
difficult  prose:  Valdes'  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio;  Don  Quixote; 
Lope  de  Vega  y  Calderon  de  la  Barca;  Obras  Maestras.    One  period. 

376.  Beginners'  Course  in  Italian. — For  those  having  no  preliminary 

training.  Sauer's  Conversation  Grammar.  Drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion; conversation  based  on  the  text;  reading  of  easy  books 
such  as:  De  Amicis'  Cuore;  Silvio  Pellico's  Le  mie  prigioni. 
Two  periods. 

377.  Second  Year  Italian. — Sauer's  Grammar,  second  part.  Thorough 

drill  on  the  essentials  of  Italian  accidence,  verb  forms  and  syntax. 
Translation  into  Italian  of  composition  exercises.  Drill  in  pro- 
nunciation and  conversation.  Reading  of  more  difficult  prose: 
Goldoni's  La  Locandiera;  Dante's  Inferno,  first  canto;  Manzoni's 
I  promessi  Spose.    Two  periods. 
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Courses  in  Civil  Engineering. 


The  Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  have  been  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  young  men  employed  during  the  day  along 
technical  lines  who  desire  to  learn  the  theory  and  development 
of  the  special  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  or  who  desire 
to  enter  higher  technical  work.  The  courses  are  given  mainly 
by  lectures,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  draughting  room; 
by  field  work  in  surveying  (Saturday  afternoons)  and  by  visits 
of  inspection  to  various  plants  and  industries. 

The  engineering  courses,  given  principally  in  evening  classes, 
are  arranged  in  five  groups : 

(1)  Four  groups  of  courses  which  include  all  the  technical 
and  practical  engineering  subjects  required  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer. The  first  of  these,  Group  I,  is  chiefly  preparatory  to  the 
more  technical  groups  and  embraces  such  subjects  as  mathe- 
matics, chemistry  and  drawing.  The  remaining  groups,  II,  III 
and  IV,  are  more  technical  and  each  is  complete  in  itself.  These 
groups,  II,  III  and  IV,  cover  from  one  to  two  years  each  accord- 
ing to  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the  preparation  of  the  student. 
In  case  the  student  finds  it  necessary  to  pursue  Group  I,  an 
additional  year  will  be  required  in  each  case. 

Groups  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  though  separate  and  distinct  in 
themselves,  together  form  a  complete  and  thorough  course  in 
engineering  as  far  as  the  technical  and  practical  side  of  the 
profession  is  concerned. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

Upon  the  completion  of  any  subject  in  the  above  mentioned 
groups,  a  ' 'Branch  Certificate/'  stating  the  subject  and  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  it,  is  granted  the  student.  Upon 
completing  any  one  of  the  above  groups,  the  student  is  awarded 
a  " Group  Diploma." 

DEGREE  OF  B.S.  IN  C.E. 

(2)  Besides  the  four  groups  already  spoken  of,  a  fifth,  Group 
V,  is  also  offered.  This,  in  general,  requires  two  years  to  com- 
plete, dependent,  of  course,  upon  the  student's  previous  training. 
Group  V  consists  partly  of  technical  subjects,  but  is  chiefly 
cultural  in  its  aim. 
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These  five  groups  together  form  a  complete  course  in  civil 
engineering.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering is  granted  to  students  who  complete  Groups  I  to  IV, 
inclusive,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  or  before  or  afterwards, 
complete  at  least  the  22  units  of  work  from  Group  V;  the  unit 
in  each  case  being  a  subject  pursued  one  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Students  need  not  feel  it  necessary  to  cover  all  of  the  above 
five  groups,  unless  they  desire  the  engineering  degree.  Each 
group  covers  completely  a  department  of  engineering  and  will 
suffice  in  many  cases. 

The  degree  of  C.E.  will  be  conferred  upon  graduates  of 
Temple  University  who  have  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  in 
C.E.,  upon  the  following  conditions:  The  applicant  must  be 
a  graduate  of  at  least  three  years'  standing;  he  must  be  en- 
gaged in  engineering  work ;  and  he  must  present  a  satisfactory 
thesis  upon  some  engineering  subject. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GROUP  COURSES. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  are  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  (through  quadratics),  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Physics,  and  if  Chemistry  is  not  offered  for  entrance, 
a  one  year's  course  in  the  same  must  be  taken  in  the  first  year. 
Certificates  of  high  schools  and  academics  of  recognized  standing 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  entrance  examinations;  but  only 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 
Where  applicants  are  deficient  in  any  of  these  requirements,  the 
subjects  may  be  taken  in  the  day  or  evening  preparatory  classes 
of  the  Temple  University.  Advanced  standing  will  be  granted 
when  the  applicant  is  actually  employed  in  drafting  or  practical 
engineering  work,  or  upon  consultation  with  the  head  of  the 
department,  who  may  require  an  examination  in  any  subject. 

Special  students  will  be  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes 
upon  showing  their  ability  to  carry  the  work  of  the  special 
course"'desired. 
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CURRICULUM. 
GROUP  I.  (INTRODUCTORY  TO  ENGINEERING  GROUPS.) 


FIRST  TERM. 


HRS. 


SECOND  TERM. 


HRS. 


(235)  College  Algebra   2 

(237)  Trigonometry   2 

(70)  Drawing   3 

*Drawing  (freehand)   1 

(50)  Chemistry   5 


(235)  College  Algebra   2 

(237)  Trigonometry   2 

(70)  Drawing   3 

*Drawing  (freehand)   1 

(50)  Chemistry   5 


GROUP  II.  (SURVEYING.) 


FIRST  TERM. 


SECOND  TERM. 


(450)  fSurveying   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry....  2 

(416)  Railroad  Curves  2 

(238)  Analytical  Geometry   2 


(451)  fSurveying   1 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry   2 

(416)  Railroad  Curves   1 

(415)  Railroads   2 

(238)  Analytical  Geometry   2 


GROUP  III.  (STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING.) 


(FIRST  YEAR)     FIRST  TERM.  HRS. 

(413)  Strength  of  Materials   4 

(405)  Construction  (1)   2 

(412)  Mechanics  and  Graphics .  .  2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(second  year)    first  TERM.  HRS. 

(420)  Roofs  and  Bridges   4 

(407)  Construction  (3)   2 

(409)  Construction  Machinery. . .  2 


(first  year)  second  YEAR.  HRS. 

(413)  Strength  of  Materials   4 

(406)  Construction  (2)   2 

(412)  Graphics   2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(second  year)  second  TERM.  HRS. 

(421)  Design  of  a  Plate  Girder 

Bridge   4 

(422)  Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss. . .  5 


GROUP  IV.  (HYDRAULICS.) 

FIRST  TERM.  HRS.  SECOND  TERM. 


HRS. 


(414)  Hydraulics   2 

(435)  Steam  Engines   3 

(4 1 2)  Mechanics  and  Graphics ...  2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry   2 


(414)  Hydraulics   2 

(436)  Applied  Electricity   3 

(412)  Graphics   2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry  .  2 


GROUP  V.  (LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  B.S.  IN  C.E.) 


HRS. 

Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analy- 
sis  2 

Advanced  Physics  or  Advanced 
Chemistry   5 

Materials  of  Construction   2 

English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture   3 

History   2 


HRS. 


French  or  German   4 

Business  Law   1 

Construction  (4)   2 


*  Optional. 

t  Field  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  when  weather  permits  .  Also  field  work,  two 
weeks  during  summer,  if  a  sufficient  number  register.  The  latter  field  work  is  elective, 
except  for  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent  of  practical  work.  In 
1913  a  party  will  set  out  on  Monday,  July  14th,  and  return  Saturday,  July  26th. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THOSE  SEEKING  THE 
ENGINEERING  DEGREE. 

Before  registering  for  the  degree,  the  student  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  ordinary  group  courses 
(see  p.  73),  present  certificates  from  a  recognized  high  or  prepara- 
tory school,  or  pass  examinations,  in  the  subjects  of  history, 
English  and  one  foreign  language  (for  details  of  these  require- 
ments see  pp.  43  to  50). 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  class 
numbering  less  than  ten  students. 

SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

These  courses  are  open  to  special  students  who  do  not  desire  a 
complete  engineering  course.  They  are  practical  courses  which 
will  prove  of  value  to  workers  in  technical  or  manufacturing 
plants  as  well  as  to  Civil  Engineering  students. 

Surveying. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying;  Computation  of 
Areas,  Dividing  of  Lands,  Determining  Heights  and  Distances. 
Field  Work  with  Level  and  Transit;  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. 
One  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon.    (Fee  $25  for  the  year.) 

Strength  of  Materials. — Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of  Materials 
of  Construction;  Treatment  of  Beams  and  Columns,  including 
Reinforced  Concrete.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Fee  $20.) 

General  Mathematics. — The  Temple  University  offers  all  the  mathemat- 
ics necessary  for  the  highest  work  in  mechancial  or  civil  engineer- 
ing. The  elementary  courses  in  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry 
will  be  found  described  under  the  department  of  Preparatory 
Courses.  The  following  courses  of  higher  grade  will  be  given  in 
1913-1914. 

Algebra,  college,  2  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
Trigonometry,  2  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
Analytic  Geometry,  2  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
Calculus,  2  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
(Fee  $5  for  the  year  for  a  class  meeting  once  a  week.) 

Chemistry. — Evening  classes  in  Chemistry  include  a  beginner's  course 
and  advanced  classes  in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Drawing. — Mechancial,  Architectural  and  Freehand. 

Mechanical.  Use  of  Instruments,  Tracing  and  Lettering,  Pro- 
jections, Geometrical  Problems,  Perspective.  Three  periods  a 
week.    The  fee  is  $7.50  for  the  year. 

Descriptive  Geometry.  Two  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
The  fee  is  $10  for  the  course. 

Architectural  Drawing.    The  fee  is  $7.50  for  the  year. 

Freehand  Drawing.  Two  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
The  fee  is  $5  for  the  year. 

Plotting  of  Field  Notes,  Topography,  etc.  Fee,  $5  for  each  year- 
hour. 
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Estimating  and  Plan  Reading. — Planned  to  assist  Builders,  Contractors 
and  Mechanics  in  preparing  quick  and  accurate  estimates ;  and  to 
give  a  brief  practical  course  in  Mensuration.  Four  periods  a  week. 
Fee,  $20  for  the  year. 

Steam  Engines. — A  short  course  in  the  Theory  and  Design  of  Steam 
Engines  and  Boilers. 

Business  and  Commercial  Law. — The  subjects  of  Contracts,  Negotia- 
ble Instruments,  Partnership,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  One  period 
a  week.    Fee,  $5. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 
MATHEMATICS. 

235.  Algebra. — College  Algebra,  Taylor. 

237.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Logarithms.    Solution  of 

Triangles,  Computation  of  Areas,  Goniometry. 

238.  Analytical  Geometry. — Loci  and  Their  Equations;  Straight  Line, 

Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  treated  algebraically  and 
graphically. 

239.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — A  thorough  course,  deal- 

ing with  problems  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

DRAWING. 

70.  Drawing. — First  Year. — Use  of  Instruments,  Tracing  and  Letter- 
ing.   Projections,  Geometrical  Problems,  Perspective. 

72.  Drawing. — Second  Year. — Descriptive  Geometry. 

73.  Drawing. — Third  Year. — Map  Drawing  and  Plotting  of  Field 

Notes,  Freehand  Sketches,  Tinting,  Topography. 

TECHNICAL  ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS. 

405.  Construction  (1). — Lectures  on  Timber,  Stone,  Mortar  and  Con- 

crete and  their  uses  in  construction:  Construction  of  Highways 
and  their  repairs. 

406.  Construction  (2). — Lectures  on  Masonry,  Walls,  Dams,  Arches. 

407.  Construction  (3). — Lectures  on  Systems  of  Water  Supply,  Res- 

ervoirs and  Pumping;  Sewerage  Systems. 

408.  Construction  (4). — Lectures  on  River  and  Harbor  Improvements; 

Canals  and  Tunnels. 

409.  Construction    Machinery. — Locomotives,    Cranes,  Pile-drivers, 

Concrete-mixers  and  Conveyors. 

412.  Graphic  Statics. — Analysis  of  Stresses  in  Roof  Trusses;  Discus- 

sion of  Beams  and  Girders,  with  an  introductory  course  in 
Mechanics. 

413.  Strength  of  Materials. — Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of 

Materials  of  Construction;  Treatment  of  Beams  and  Columns, 
including  Reinforced  Concrete,  and  the  solving  of  practical  prob- 
lems. 

414.  Hydraulics. — Hydrostatics  and  Theoretical  Hydraulics;  Study  of 

the  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes,  Channels,  etc. 
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415.  Railroads. — Railroad  Construction  (Electrical  and  Steam),  Main- 

tenance and  Operation. 

416.  Railroad  Curves. 

420.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — The  Treatment  of  Trusses  under  Dead,  Live 

and  Wind  Loads. 

421.  Design  and  Detail  Drawing  of  a  Plate  Girder  Bridge. 

422.  Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss. 

425.  History  of  Architecture. — Lectures  on  the  Development  of 
Architecture;  Sketches  of  Columns,  Archways,  etc. 

430.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Modern  Methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Buildings;  Details  of  Plans. 

435.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. — Brief  Course  in  the  Theory  and 

Design  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 

436.  Electrical  Laboratory. — Applications  of  Electricity  to  Industrial 

Apparatus  and  Establishments. 

50.  Chemistry. — General  Course  in  Elementary  Chemistry. 
140.  Geology. — General  Geology.    Lectures  and  Laboratory. 


450.  Surveying— Theory  and  Computation  of  Areas,  Dividing  Land, 

Determining  Heights  and  Distances. 

451.  Surveying. — Field  work  with  Level  and  Transit,  Plotting  Field 

Notes. 

452.  Field  work  with  instruments.     Two  weeks,  July  14  to  26,  1913. 

This  course  will  not  be  given  unless  a  sufficient  number  register 
for  it.    (Fee,  $25.) 


SURVEYING. 


ROSTER  OF  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 


Group  I  (Introductory). 


Algebra  (College)  

Trigonometry  

Mechanical  Drawing 
Chemistry  


 Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

 Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

 .  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00 


Group  II  (Surveying). 


first  term. 


Descriptive  Geometry 

Railroad  Curves  

Surveying  

Analytic  Geometry. . . 


 Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Monday  and  Friday,  9.10 

 Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

.  .  .Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 


SECOND  TERM. 


Descriptive  Geometry 

Railroad  Curves  

Railroads  

Surveying  

Analytic  Geometry . . . 


,  .Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

 Monday,  9.10 

.  .Friday,  8.20  to  10.00 

 Friday,  7.30 

Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 
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Group  III  (Structural  Engineering). 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  TERM. 

Strength  of  Materials  Monday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Construction  (1)  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Graphics  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  TERM. 

Strength  of  Materials  Monday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Construction  (2)  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Graphics  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  TERM. 

Roofs  and  Bridges  Tuesday,  9.10;  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Construction  (3)  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Construction  Machinery  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  TERM. 

Design  of  a  Plate  Girder  Tuesday,  9.10;  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss  Monday,  7.30  to  10.00;  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Group  IV  (Hydraulics). 

FIRST  TERM. 

Descriptive  Geometry  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Steam  Engines  Tuesday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Hydraulics  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Graphics  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 

SECOND  TERM. 

Descriptive  Geometry  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Applied  Electricty  Tuesday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Hydraulics  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Graphics  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 
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Courses  in  Chemistry. 


Two  courses  in  Chemistry  are  offered  to  students  at  Temple 
University.  These  are  the  (1)  Full  College  Course  leading  to 
the  degree  B.S.  in  Chemistry,  and  (2)  the  Technical  Course  in 
Chemistry.  The  course  leading  to  a  degree  is  designed  to  give 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  and  its  allied  subjects,  and 
as  much  time  as  possible  is  devoted  to  studies  of  a  cultural 
nature.  The  Technical  course  in  Chemistry  is  much  briefer 
and  more  restricted  in  its  scope.  In  this  course  the  student  is 
required  to  complete  only  such  subjects  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  working  knowledge  of  the  science.  The  instruction  is 
practical,  and  upon  graduation  the  student  is  well  fitted  to  apply 
himself  to  technical  work  of  any  kind.  A  Certificate  of  Profi- 
ciency is  awarded  at  the  end  of  this  course.  Special  courses  can 
be  arranged  for. 

Most  of  the  courses  described  later  can  be  taken  in  both  day 
and  evening  departments. 

The  University  authorities  reserve  the  privilege  to  withdraw 
any  course  for  which  less  than  ten  students  register. 


The  entrance  requirement  to  the  B.S.  course  in  Chemistry 
is  the  passing  of  examinations  or  the  presenting  of  certificates 
to  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  four-year  high-school  course. 
For  details  of  entrance  requirements  see  University  catalogue, 
pp.  43  to  50. 

For  entrance  to  the  technical  course,  one  year  of  algebra  is 
required.  If  Physics  has  not  been  studied  previously  it  must  be 
taken  during  the  first  year. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 


Subjects  Required  for  the  B.S.  Degree, 


name. 


NUMBER. 


UNITS. 


General  chemistry  

Qualitative  analysis  

Quantitative  analysis  

Organic  chemistry  

Practical  organic  chemistry 

Food  analysis  

Industrial  chemistry  

Physical  chemistry  

Descriptive  mineralogy  . . . . 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
53 
60 


5 

5 
5 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
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NAME.  NUMBER.  UNITS. 

Determinative  mineralogy                                        61  2 

Metallurgy                                                             62  2 

Assaying                                                                63  2 

Hygiene                                                                 66  1 

Biology                                                                  25  3 

Bacteriology                                                           33  2 

Physics                                                                330  and  330a  5 

Geology                                                                140  2 

English                                               95,  100,  101,  106,  111,  114  6 

French  or  German   4 

Mathematics   6 

History   5 

Physical  training   1 

Subjects  Required  for  the  Technical  Course. 

course  number. 

Physics   330 

General  Chemistry   50 

Qualitative  Analysis   51 

Quantitative  Analysis   52 

Organic  Chemistry   53 

Practical  Organic  Chemistry   54 
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Pre-Medical  College  Year. 


A  broad  training  for  persons  entering  upon  the  study  of  medi- 
cine is  now  required,  or  will  soon  be  required,  by  state  examining 
boards,  and  by  medical  schools.  The  Council  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  recommended  that  medical  matriculates 
shall  possess  not  only  a  four-year  high-school  education,  but  also 
"at  least  one  year  of  college  work  devoted  to  courses  in  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology/ '  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and 
Licensure  of  Pennsylvania  will,  after  January  1,  1914,  require 
for  admission  to  medical  colleges  in  the  state  a  standard  four- 
year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  and  "not  less  than  one 
year  of  college  credits  in  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  a 
modern  language  other  than  the  English  language,"  or  the  equi- 
valent thereof. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  medical  students  who  desire  to  fulfil  these 
requirements.  Students  who  wish  to  take  only  the  minimum 
amount  may  arrange  for  a  special  roster  as  follows : 

CREDIT 

UNITS. 


Physics,  Introductory  (330)  two  periods  lecture,  four  periods  lab- 
ratory   4 

Physics,  Advanced  (331),  two  periods  lecture,  four  periods  lab- 
oratory   4 

Chemistry,  General  Inorganic  (50),  two  periods  leci.ure,  six  periods 
laboratory   5 

Chemistry,  Qualitative  analysis  (51),  one  period  lecture,  eight 
periods  laboratory   5 

Biology  (26),  two  periods  lecture,  four  periods  laboratory   4 

German  or  French   4 

English,  Freshman  *.  3 
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Teachers'  College. 


The  normal  departments  of  Temple  University  grew  out 
of  a  demand  made  upon  the  University  for  special  normal 
instruction.  They  were  organized  one  at  a  time,  as  the  de- 
mand seemed  to  be  imperative. 

Within  the  last  few  years  teachers  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  usual  normal  education  is  not  sufficient  to  fit  them  for  the 
higher  places  in  educational  work,  and  are  asking  for  courses 
which  will  lead  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  response  to  this 
demand  Temple  University  has  arranged  courses  in  all  its  normal 
departments  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education.  As  now  organized  there  are  two  groups  of  courses 
— those  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  and  those  leading  to 
the  normal  diplomas.  Diplomas  are  given  in  the  following 
courses : 

Normal  course  for  Elementary  School  Teachers,  High  School 
Teachers,  Kindergarten  Training  Course,  Household  Science 
Course,  Household  Art  Course,  Physical  Education  Course 
and  Business  Course.  The  four  years'  course,  consisting  of  a 
normal  course  and  two  additional  years  as  outlined  below, 
leads  to  the  bachelor's  degree  and  prepares  teachers  for  the 
upper  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  and  for  the  high  schools. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirement  for  admission  to  the  Teachers'  College  and 
the  special  normal  courses  is  a  diploma  from  an  approved  four- 
year  high-school  course  or  the  passing  of  examinations  equiva- 
lent to  those  set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  Teachers'  College  and  in  the  special 
normal  courses  is  One  Hundred  Dollars  a  year.  A  library 
fee  of  One  Dollar  a  year  and  a  locker  fee  of  One  Dollar  a  year 
are  required  of  all  students.  Laboratory  fees  are  required  in 
courses  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  in  other  courses  where 
a  considerable  amount  of  material  is  needed. 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  courses  for  which  they 
are  properly  prepared.  Fees  for  special  students  are  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  amount  of  work  taken,  at  the  rate  of  Five  Dollars 
a  year  for  a  class  meeting  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES. 


Lowest.  Highest. 

Tuition  fee   $100.00  $100.00 

Library  fee   1.00  1.00 

Locker  fee   1.00  1.00 

Books  and  stationery   15.00  25.00 

Board  and  lodging,  35  weeks   175 . 00  245 . 00 

Laundry,  35  weeks   17.50  35 . 00 

Miscellaneous:  carfare,  etc.,  35  weeks   12.25  24.50 

Graduation   5  00  10.00 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

All  the  classes  of  the  Teachers'  College  and  the  normal 
courses  meet  in  the  main  University  Building,  Broad  Street 
below  Berks,  except  for  the  course  in  Hospital  Dietetics,  which  is 
given  at  the  University  Hospital  (The  Samaritan). 

A  lunch  room  is  provided  in  the  basement  of  Kennard  Hall. 
Luncheon  is  served  from  eleven-fifty  to  one-thirty  on  every 
day  during  which  the  University  is  in  session. 

There  are  no  dormitories,  but  the  University  keeps  a  list 
of  approved  boarding  houses  and  private  homes  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  where  the  students  can  be  well  cared 
for.  It  is  possible  that  the  University  will  open  a  dormitory 
for  women  by  the  fall  of  1913.  Those  desiring  such  accommo- 
dations should  apply  early  in  the  season,  as  the  number  of 
students  who  can  be  accommodated  will  be  limited. 

In  connection  with  the  Teachers'  College  and  the  normal 
courses  the  University  maintains  Model  Schools  in  which 
instruction  is  given  from  the  Kindergarten  grade  to  the  last 
year  of  the  high  school.  Normal  students  in  all  courses  are 
given  opportunity  of  observation  and  practice  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Model  Schools.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  practice  and  observation  work  in  a  number  of  other 
institutions  of  learning.  The  work  in  observation  and  practice 
teaching  is  supervised  by  competent  critic  teachers. 

The  Teachers'  College  and  normal  courses  prepare  students 
for  teaching  and  for  institutional  management  of  various 
kinds,  for  research  work  along  special  lines,  for  social  service 
and  for  administrative  positions. 

In  the  special  normal  courses  a  specified  form  of  personal 
equipment  is  required,  as,  gymnasium  outfit  in  the  Physical 
Education  course  and  cooking  aprons  and  caps  in  the  House- 
hold Science  course. 
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Courses  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education 

PURPOSE. 

The  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students.  First,  it  prepares 
for  teaching  in  high  schools,  by  permitting  a  detailed  study  of 
one  or  several  subjects  in  college  classes,  by  a  special  study  of 
high  school  methods  of  teaching  and  by  offering  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  University  High  School.  Secondly,  the  course  gives 
to  special  normal  students  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  better 
professional  preparation  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  two-year 
special  normal  courses.  Thirdly,  it  meets  the  needs  of  persons 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  who  desire  by  higher  study  to 
advance  their  professional  standing  or  to  obtain  a  wider  culture. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  bache- 
lor's degree  must  present  credentials  showing  that  they  have 
completed:  (1)  two  years  of  college  work  (30  year  hours);  or 
(2)  two  years'  work  as  enumerated  below  in  an  approved  normal 
school  (with  a  four-year  high-school  course  preceding) ;  or  (3) 
a  two-year  special  normal  course  in  Temple  University  (with 
a  four-year  high-school  course  preceding).  Special  students, 
graduates  of  high  schools,  may,  upon  permission  from  the  Dean 
and  instructor,  be  admitted  to  any  course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  A  four-year  high  school  course,  including  English,  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  History  and  two  foreign  languages.  For  details  see  Univer- 
sity catalogue,  entrance  requirements  to  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

2.  Two  years'  work  in  college  or  normal  school,  including  English,  one 
language,  History,  Psychology,  Mathematics  or  Science. 

3.  Thirty  units  of  work  in  the  Teachers'  College,  including  a  sequence 
of  at  least  ten  units  in  some  one  subject  or  group  of  related  subjects  and 
including  a  course  or  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  chosen 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  same. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES. 
ART. 

1.  History  of  Early  Art. — One  period. 

2.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance. — One  period. 

3.  History  of  Modern  Painting. — One  period. 

BIOLOGY. 

25.  General  Biology. — Four  periods. 

26.  Botany. — Two  periods. 

27.  Zoology. — Two  periods. 

30.  Human  Physiology. — Two  periods. 

3 1 .  Human  Anatomy. — Five  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

32.  Histology. — Two  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

33.  Bacteriology. — Two  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  laboratory  fee  is  required  for  each  course  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  laboratory  periods.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  breakage,  depend- 
ing upon  the  actual  amount  broken.  In  all  cases  the  student  must  furnish 
his  own  platinum  ware  and  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  rendered  unser- 
viceable. Special  or  advanced  work  in  Chemistry  can  be  arranged  for, 
the  laboratory  fee  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  required. 

50.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture  and  six 

periods  laboratory  work. 

51.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative. — One  period  lecture  and 

eight  periods  laboratory  work. 

52.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Quantitative. — One  period  lecture  and 

eight  periods  laboratory  work. 

53.  Organic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture. 

5 3 A.  Organic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture.  Continuation  of 
course  53. 

54.  Practical  Organic  Chemistry. — Six  periods.    Preparation  and 

identification  of  important  compounds  of  carbon. 

55.  Food  Analysis. — Analysis  of  common  foodstuffs.    One  period  lec- 

ture; four  laboratory  periods. 

56.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture.     Ecxursions  are 

made  by  this  class  to  chemical  plants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 
58.  Physical  Chemistry. — One  period  lecture  and  two  periods  laboratory 
work. 

63.  Chemical  Hygiene. — One  lecture  period.  Purification  of  water, 
treatment  of  sewage  and  other  municipal  problems  of  a  chemical 
nature  discussed. 

DRAWING. 

70.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Three  periods. 

71.  Architectural  Drawing. — Three  periods. 
74.  Freehand  Drawing. — Two  periods. 
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ENGLISH. 

95.  History  of  English  Language. — Two  periods;  second  term. 

100.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Recitations  on  the  theory  of  Rhetoric. 

Weekly  themes  and  conferences.    One  period. 

101.  Advanced  Composition. — One  period. 

102.  Poetics. — One  period;  one  term. 

106.  The  English  Essay  from  Bacon  to  Pater. — Two  periods;  first 

term. 

107.  History  of  English  Literary  Criticism. — One  period. 
109.  Critique  of  Poetry. — Two  periods. 

Ml.  History  of  English  Literature. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

1 1 2.  American  Literature. — Two  periods. 

113.  The  Elizabethan  Drama. — Two  periods. 

114.  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. — Two  periods;  second  term. 

115.  The  Eighteenth  Century. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

116.  The  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Two  periods;  second 

term. 

117.  English  Poetry. — The  history  and  development  of  English  non- 

dramatic  poetry.    Two  periods. 

119.  The  Romantic  Movement. — Two  periods. 

120.  Milton  and  the  Literary  Atmosphere  of  His  Time. — One  period. 

121.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. 

One  period. 

122.  High  School  Methods  in  English. — One  period. 

FRENCH. 

125.  A  Beginners*  Course  in  the  Elements  of  French  Grammar, 

Reading  of  Easy  Texts  and  Conversation. — Two  periods. 

126.  Freshman  Required  Course  (for  those  presenting  French  for 

entrance). — Two  periods. 

127.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — First  year.    Two  periods. 

128.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year.    Two  periods. 

129.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year,  elective.    One  period. 

130.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Third  year.    Three  periods. 

131.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Fourth  year.    Two  periods. 

132.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Fifth  year.    Two  periods. 

133.  A  Course  in  Reading  and  Conversation. — Two  periods. 

134.  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. — 

Two  periods. 

135.  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, — 

Two  periods. 

136.  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 

Two  periods. 

137.  Lectures  on  the  French  Literature  of  Modern  Times. — Two 

periods. 
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GEOLOGY. 

140.  General  Geology. — Lectures,  Recitations  and  Field  Work.  Two 

periods. 

141.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. — Crystallography  and  Mineralogy.  Two 

periods. 

142.  Determinative  Mineralogy. — One  period  lecture,  two  laboratory 

periods. 

143.  — Metallurgy. — Lecture  course.    Two  periods. 

GERMAN. 

150.  A  Beginners'  Course  in  the  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Reading 

of  Easy  Texts. — Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  preliminary 
training  in  German.    Two  periods. 

151.  Grammar,  Composition,  Reading,  Exercises  in  Composition. — 

Freshman  course  (required  of  students  presenting  German  for 
entrance).    Two  periods. 

152.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — First  year.    Two  periods. 

153.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year.    Two  periods. 

154.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Third  year.    Two  periods. 

155.  Discussions  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Lessing. — Two  periods. 

156.  Discussions  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller. — Two  periods. 

157.  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe. — Two  periods. 

158.  Goethe's  Faust. — Two  periods. 

159.  Scientific  German. — Two  periods. 

160.  Special  Course  in  the  Literature  of  Modern  Events. — Two 

periods. 

161.  Special  Course  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

— Two  periods. 

162.  General  Course  on  the  History  of  German  Literature. — Two 

periods. 

163.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — One  period. 

GREEK. 

170.  Lysias,  Selected  Orations. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

171.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Homer,  Selections  from  Odyssey. — Two 

periods;  second  term. 

172.  Herodotus,  Selections  from  Books  VII  and  VIII;   Greek  Prose 

Composition;  Euripides,  Alcestis. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

173.  Euripides,  Alcestis;  Plato,  Protagoras. — Two  periods;  second  term. 

174.  Sophocles,  Antigone;  Thucydides,  Books  II  and  III;  Aristoph- 

anes, Knights  or  Clouds. — Two  periods. 

175.  Demosthenes,  First  Philippic  and  three  Olynthiacs  (Sandys). — Two 

periods;  first  term. 

176.  Aeschylus,  Prometheus;    History  of  the  Greek  Drama. — Two 

periods;  second  term. 

177.  The  Iliad,  First  Book  reviewed;  Selections  from  Books  VI,  IX, 

XI,  XVI,  XXII,  XXIV. — Two  periods. 
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178.  Beginners'  Greek;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I;  Prose  Compo- 

sition.— Five  periods.     (Given  1911-1912.) 

179.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Continued;    Prose  Composition;  Homer, 

Iliad  I— III.    Courses  178  and  179  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

180.  Methods  of  Teaching  Greek  and  Latin  in  High  Schools. — One 

period. 

181.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Drama  in  English. — Open  to  stu- 

dents who  have  not  studied  Greek.    Two  periods. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

185.  Medieval  Europe,  376  to  1453  A.  D. — Three  periods. 

186.  Modern  Europe,  1453  to  1789. — Three  periods. 

187.  Modern  Europe,  1789  to  1900. — Two  periods. 

188.  English  History,  Tudor  England. — Two  periods. 

190.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America. — Two  periods. 
190a.  The  European  Background  of  American  History. — A  study  of 

political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  European  states 
from  1300  to  1789,  with  special  reference  to  those  features  which 
had  a  determining  influence  on  American  history.    Two  periods. 

191.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,   1765-1820. — Two 

periods. 

192.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,    1820-1860. — Two 

periods. 

193.  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1880. — Two  periods. 

194.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States,  1880-1905. — Two  periods. 

195.  American  Dependencies,  Their  History  and  Government. — 

Two  periods. 

196.  History  of  American  Politics. — One  period. 

199.  Historical  Method. — An  introductory  course  in  the  use  of  libraries, 

the  study  of  reference  works,  historical  bibliographies,  and  a 
detailed  study  of  a  certain  field  of  history.    Two  periods. 

200.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — Two  periods. 

201.  Comparative  Politics. — Two  periods. 

204.  Methods  of  Teaching  History  and  Civics  in  High  Schools. — 
One  period. 

207.  History  of  Pennsylvania. — One  period. 

LATIN. 

215.  Cicero,  Selected  Letters  (Abbott);  Sight  Reading,  Pro  Marcello  or 

Ninth  Philippic,  Prose  Composition.  A  Study  of  Cicero  and  His 
Age. — Two  periods. 

216.  Horace,  Selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes  (Moore);  Sight  Reading; 

Vergil,  Eclogues;  and  Ovid,  selections. — Two  periods. 

219.  Tacitus,  Annals  (Nero's  reign);  Juvenal,  Satires;  Suetonius. — 

A  study  of  Roman  society  in  the  period  treated ;  collateral  reading. 
Two  periods. 

220.  Plautus,  Captivi  and  Miles  Gloriosus. — History  of  early  Roman 

drama. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

221.  Lucretius. — Two  periods;  second  term. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

235.  Algebra. — Two  periods. 

236.  Solid  Geometry. — Two  periods. 

237.  Trigonometry. — Two  periods. 

238.  Analytic  Geometry. — Two  periods. 

239.  Calculus. — Three  periods. 

240.  Differential  Equations. — Two  periods. 

241.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. — Two  periods. 

244.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  High  Schools. — One  period 

245.  Astronomy. — Two  periods. 

PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

280.  General  Theory  of  Education  (Philosophy  of  Education). — The 
aim  of  education,  its  general  form  and  scope;  the  three  divisions 
of  education.  Physical  Education:  Physiology  and  Hygiene; 
Gymnastics.  Intellectual  Education:  Content,  curriculum,  and 
course  of  study;  method;  discipline;  social  education.  Moral 
Education:  Moral  habits;  ethical  and  religious  training.  The 
philosophy  of  the  history  of  education  as  shown  by  a  study  of 
particular  systems.    Two  periods. 

285-286.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. — This  course  investigates 
the  underlying  principles  of  method  in  teaching  and  appeals  to  a 
wide  teaching  experience.  The  problems  of  class-room  instruction 
are  dealt  with  concretely.  Model  lessons  are  presented  and 
discussed  in  class.    Two  periods. 

287.  General  Secondary  School  Methods. — The  origin  and  history 
of  the  American  high  school  and  private  secondary  school;  the 
relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school;  the  relation 
of  the  high  school  to  the  college;  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  society;  the  difference  in  methods  used  in  elementary  and  in 
secondary  schools;  principles  of  secondary  school  methods. 
Two  periods. 

289.  History  of  Education. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 

the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  systems 
resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic  culture,  culmi- 
nating in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  Two  periods;  first 
term. 

290.  History  of  Education. — This  course  begins  with  the  Reformation 

and  traces  educational  theory  through  so-called  Humanism, 
Realism  and  Naturalism  to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and 
the  education  of  to-day.    Two  periods;  second  term. 

291.  History  of  Education,  Advanced  Course. — This  consists  of  an 

intensive  and  comparative  study  of  the  school  system  of  some 
modern  nation  (i.  e.,  England,  France  or  Germany).  Two  periods. 
299.  School  Administration  (Advanced  Course). — School  organization 
and  maintenance:  The  board  of  education  and  its  functions. 
The  organization  of  the  school  system:  Finance,  equipment,  sup- 
plies. The  superintendent  and  his  functions:  Administration 
direction,  supervision.  The  function  of  the  principal  or  super- 
visor. The  administration  of  the  school  as  a  unit.  The  new 
education  and  the  course  of  study.  The  new  education  and  the 
community.    Two  periods;  one  term. 
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300.  School  Sociology. — A  treatment  of  the  relations  of  the  school  to 

society  as  a  whole;  the  social  ideals  of  the  educational  system; 
the  place  of  vocational  and  industrial  education;  and  the  study 
of  special  social  activities  in  connection  with  school  life.  One 
period. 

301.  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  modern  Psychol- 

ogy, both  from  the  genetic  and  analytic  standpoints,  with  particular 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  problems  of  teaching.  In 
the  second  term  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  experimental  demonstrations  of  the  simpler  facts  of  appercep- 
tion and  to  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  psycho- 
physics.    Two  periods. 

302.  Modern  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  principles  of  modern  experi- 

mental and  intuitional  Psychology,  tracing  mental  growth  from 
infancy  through  adolescence  to  maturity,  with  the  general  signifi- 
cance of  the  subject  to  teachers,  clergymen,  etc.    Two  periods. 

303.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  the  Abnormal  Child. — The  course 

includes  not  only  lectures,  but  demonstrations  of  actual  class  work 
and  exercises  in  the  identification  of  the  several  types  of  feeble- 
mindedness. The  lectures  include  the  history  of  work  for  the 
feeble-minded;  causes  and  results  of  feeble-mindedness;  recogni- 
tion and  classification  of  types;  comparison  of  the  normal  and 
feeble-minded  child  in  respect  to  memory,  reasoning,  instinct, 
attention,  will-power,  and  emotions;  study  of  institutions  and 
special  classes,  with  the  advantages  of  each;  a  course  of  study 
for  special  classes;  demonstration  of  methods  of  teaching  and 
disciplining  backward  children.    One  period. 

Special  Secondary  School  Methods. — Courses  in  the  pedagogy  of 
secondary  school  work,  in  English,  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  History,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  Modern  Languages, 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments. 

Practice  Work  in  Secondary  School  Methods. — Students  pre- 
paring for  secondary  school  teaching  are  given  opportunities  to 
observe  and  to  teach  in  the  University  High  School. 

Manual  Training  for  Teachers. — Advanced  course  for  those  who 
have  successfully  passed  the  elementary  course.    Two  periods. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Kindergarten  Instruction. — 
See  special  description,  pp.  102-105. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical  Education. — See 
special  description,  pp.  114-122. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  in  Household 
Science  and  Art. — See  special  description,  pp.  106-109. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Commercial  Education. — 
See  special  description,  pp.  99-101. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

305.  Ethics. — Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories  based  on  Sidgwick's  Methods 

of  Ethics.    One  period. 

306.  Logic. — An  interpretation  of  the  logical  categories  in  terms  of  the 

process  of  experience.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports.  One 
period. 
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307.  ^Esthetics. — A  survey  of  the  literature  and  history  of  aesthetic 

theory.    Two  periods. 

308.  History  of  Philosophy. — The  Greek,  medieval  and  modern  periods 

treated  as  distinct  movements  of  systematic  thought.  Two 
periods. 

PHYSICS. 

330.  Elementary  Physics. — Five  periods,  including  laboratory  work. 

331.  Advanced  Physics. — Course  330  or  its  equivalent  and  plane  trigo- 

nometry required  for  admission  to  this  course.    Three  periods. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

340.  Ancient  and  Modern  Social  Ideals  Contrasted. — Plato,  Repub- 

lic; Aristotle,  Ideal  Commonwealth.  Growth  of  modern  society 
viewed  from  a  sociological  standpoint.  A  study  of  the  theories 
of  Giddings,  Huxley,  Spencer  and  Ward.  Assigned  readings, 
lectures  and  class  discussions.    One  period. 

341.  America's  Social  Problems. — A  study  of  the  Negro,  Indian  and 

Chinese  race  problems.  Immigration  and  assimilation  of  foreign- 
ers; race  adjustment.  Modern  labor  problems  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  community  at  large.  The  problems  of  city  growth. 
Material  for  the  course  consists  in  class  reports  and  discussions, 
in  lectures  and  assigned  reading.    One  period. 

342.  Principles  of  Sociology. — Inquiry  into  the  laws  that  govern  social 

organization  and  progress.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

343.  Sociological  Significance  of  the  Family,  Tribe,  State  and 

Nation. — Tracing  present  beliefs  and  customs  from  their  historical 
origin  amongst  primitive  peoples.    Two  periods;  second  term. 

344.  Sociological  Studies  in  Ancient  Civilizations. — Two  periods; 

first  term. 

345.  Sociological  Studies  in  Modern  Civilizations. — Two  periods; 

second  term. 

348.  Social  Economics  I. — Dependents,  Defectives,  Delinquents.  A 

study  of  poverty  and  degeneracy.  Causes,  present  conditions 
and  remedies.  Each  student  is  given  a  problem,  such  as  The 
Care  of  the  Feeble  Minded,  and  in  the  second  term  reports  what 
organizations,  institutions  and  legislation  affect  that  particular 
problem.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

349.  Social    Legislation    I. — Dependents,    Defectives,  Delinquents. 

Reports  as  noted  in  Course  348  with  a  discussion  of  what  additional 
organizations,  institutions  or  legislation  may  be  required.  Two 
periods;  second  term. 

350.  Social  Economics  II. — Labor  Problems.    Conditions  in  mine,  mill 

and  factory.  Sweat-shops,  congestion,  industrial  accidents,  and 
diseases.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

351.  Social  Legislation  II. — Labor  Problems.     Factory  legislation. 

Industrial  insurance.    Old  age  pensions.    City  planning.  Play- 
grounds.   Pure  food  laws.    Two  periods;  second  term. 
355.  Principles  of  Economics. — Production,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion. Rent,  interest,  profits,  wages,  etc.    Two  periods;  first  term. 
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356.  Economic  Problems. — Capital  and  labor.  Trade  unions,  employers' 

associations.  Strikes,  arbitration,  conciliation,  co-operation, 
socialism.    Two  periods;  second  term. 

357.  Tariff,  Trusts. — A  brief  history  of  the  most  important  tariff  legis- 

lation. A  review  of  the  formation  of  the  principal  trusts.  Past 
and  proposed  legislation.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

358.  Transportation,  Finance. — The  development  of  commercial  routes, 

policies  and  legislation.  (  Present  and  proposed  banking  systems 
and  legislation.  Taxation  systems  in  cities,  states  and  nations. 
Income  tax.    Single  tax.    Two  periods;  second  term. 

359.  Social  and  Vital  Statistics. — This  course  aims  to  fit  the  student 

for  collecting  and  arranging  data  of  the  most  important  material 
in  the  fields  of  economic  and  sociological  research.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  method  are  developed  in  connection  with 
practical  problems.  This  course  is  intended  for  the  student  of 
economics  and  sociology,  for  social  workers  and  for  teachers 
interested  in  school  administrative  problems.  Two  periods. 
Household  Economics. — For  details  of  courses  in  this  subject,  see 
pp.  106-109. 

Accounting,  Banking,  Insurance  and  Commercial  Law. — For 
courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of,  see  pp.  99-101. 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

370.  Beginners'  Course  in  Spanish. — Sauer's  Spanish  Conversational 

Grammar.    Two  periods. 

371.  Libro  Primer o,  J.  Abelardo  Nunez. 

372.  Final  de  Norma,  Alarc6n. 

373.  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes. 

376.  Beginners'  Course  in  Italian. — Two  periods. 
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COURSE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS. 

Students  in  the  Teachers'  College  as  well  as  those  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  elect  in  the  senior 
year  any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Training 
School  for  Social  Work  (419  South  Fifteenth  Street).  These 
courses  are  directed  and  in  large  part  actually  conducted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  principal  charitable  and  social  agencies  of 
Philadelphia.  Students  receive  not  only  lectures  and  class- 
work  amounting  to  eight  hours  a  week,  but  they  are  also  en- 
couraged to  enter  actual  social  service  field-work  to  an  amount 
of  not  more  than  twenty  hours  a  week. 

The  course  includes  lectures  and  class-work  upon  twenty 
topics  as  follows: 

Spirit  and  method  of  case- work;  cases  for  social  work; 
current  social  problems;  relations  of  the  child  to  social  insti- 
tutions; medical  and  hospital  social  service;  development 
of  the  modern  industrial  system;  social  aspects  of  modern 
industry;  development  of  democracy  in  nineteenth  century; 
housing  and  sanitation;  causes  and  treatment  of  delinquency; 
methods  of  social  investigation  and  interpretation;  organization 
and  management  of  social  agencies;  dependent  and  delinquent 
children  and  their  care;  neighborhood  group  problems  and 
their  solution;  organization  and  management  of  clubs;  public 
health  and  charity  in  Philadelphia;  teaching  of  sex  hygiene; 
child  hygiene;  race  development. 

Students  desiring  college  credit  for  the  course  for  social 
workers  must  also  take  Temple  University  course  in  Social 
Economics  (Nos.  348,  349,  350,  351). 

For  further  details  of  the  Training  School  for  Social  Work, 
write  for  special  circular. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

This  course  is  outlined  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country  districts.  Students, 
to  enter  the  course,  must  be  graduates  of  accredited  four- 
year  high  schools  or  of  preparatory  schools  of  recognized 
standing. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and 
Freshman  students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  or 
Spanish.  Two  periods. 

History  of  Art. — A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  art  from  its 
most  primitive  manifestations  down  to  the  Renaissance.  One 
period. 

Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To  this  end  a  series  of  about 
fifteen  types  of  plants  and  animals  is  studied  by  means  of  inductive 
laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection  with  these,  general 
problems  and  principles  are  considered ;  the  fundamental  differences 
between  animals  and  plants,  the  phenomena  of  cell  division,  a  brief 
history  of  Biology,  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  etc.  Two  lectures. 
Two  periods  laboratory. 

Physics. — Elementary  Physics.  Required  of  those  who  have  not  offered 
Physics  for  entrance.  Five  periods,  including  laboratory  work. 
Carhart  and  Shute's  Physics. 

Chemistry. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Required  of  those  who 
have  not  offered  Chemistry  for  entrance.  This  course  is  designed 
to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Chemistry.  Two  periods  lecture  and  six  periods  laboratory 
work. 

Psychology. — Introductory  course.  This  does  not  presuppose  any  work 
in  Psychology.  A  general  course  treating  of  the  basic  principles 
of  modern  Psychology,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  abnormal 
mind  processes.  It  teaches  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body.    Two  periods. 

Pedagogy. — This  is  a  general  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  and 
discuss  general  principles  of  teaching  which  apply  equally  to  all 
branches  of  study.  It  treats  of  methods  suitable  to  all  grades  of 
school  life  from  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  University  grades,  and 
aims  to  show  the  relation  between  lower  and  higher  grades.  One 
period;  one  term. 

School  Management. — Qualifications  of  the  teacher;  discipline  as 
means  to  an  end;  punishment;  incentives  and  rewards;  forma- 
tion of  school  habits;  the  school  virtues;  the  unity  of  the  school; 
the  school  program  and  the  efficiency  curve,  etc.  A  constant 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  work  of  this  course  with  the  courses 
in  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Psychology.    One  period;  one  term. 
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History  of  Education. — First  term.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  in 
the  systems  resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic 
culture,  culminating  in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  One 
period. 

Second  term.  Educational  theory  traced  from  the  Reformation, 
through  the  movements  known  as  Humanism,  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism, to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and  the  education  of  to-day. 
One  period. 

Drawing. — Drawing  of  still  life  and  plant  forms  from  nature  in  pencil, 
charcoal,  pen  and  ink  and  colored  crayon,  with  applied  perspective, 
accenting  and  full  light  and  shade.  Sketching  from  life:  Children 
and  animals;  simple  landscape.  Water  Color:  Flat  washes  and 
simple  groups  in  light  and  shade.  Blackboard  work  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  Decorative  use  of  plant  form.  Design.  Work- 
ing drawings.  The  more  important  units  of  Historical  Ornament. 
Picture  study.     Three  periods. 

Sewing. — During  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to  make  models 
showing  all  the  various  steps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  garments ; 
the  matching  of  plaids  and  stripes,  the  proper  cutting,  fitting  and 
making  of  simple  under  garments.    One  period. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice  suitable  to  the  first  four  or  pri- 
mary grades. 

(a)  Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula  and 
in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(b)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and  supplies, 
initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  in  paper,  string,  clay,  raffia,  and  reed.  Two 
periods. 

Music. — The  Minor  Mode.  Formation  of  the  minor  scales — written  and 
sung.  Succession  of  minor  chords.  The  use  of  accidentals.  Trans- 
position of  keys  and  time  exercises  written  and  sung,  concluding 
with  two  and  three  part  songs  sung  at  sight.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in 
all  such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used  with 
profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  period. 

Methods  of  Grade  Teaching. — In  the  study  of  all  the  subjects  usu- 
ally taught  in  the  grades,  two  thoughts  are  kept  carefully 
in  mind:  First,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  previous 
training  has  been  able  to  give.  Second,  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  to  a  class  with  practice  work  in  preparing  and  presenting 
the  lesson  from  time  to  time.  The  practice  work  is  done  in  the 
Model  Schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic  teachers.  Five 
periods. 

Arithmetic. — A  review  of  the  work  in  general  Arithmetic  with  a  careful 
study  of  the  science  and  history  of  numbers.  Methods  of  teaching 
Arithmetic  are  carefully  considered. 

Reading. — The  leading  methods  in  use  for  teaching  Reading  are  pre- 
sented to  the  students  and  fully  discussed.  A  selection  and  use 
of  one  of  these  is  made.  The  work  is  developed  as  with  first  year 
pupils.  A  study  of  the  leading  text  books  is  made  and  the  most 
suitable  selected.  Lists  of  memory  work  are  arranged  for  the 
grades. 
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Phonics. — The  use  of  the  study  of  Phonics  to  normal  school  students 
is  two-fold:  first,  that  they  may  themselves  know  the  correct 
sounds  of  their  own  language  and  so  better  their  own  speech;  and 
second,  that  they  may  have  the  knowledge  concerning  sounds, 
and  the  marks  representing  them,  which  will  enable  them  to  use 
the  various  modern  methods  of  teaching  reading. 

Spelling. — The  relative  value  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching  Spell- 
ing are  considered  and  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  lesson 
are  taught. 

Penmanship. — The  students  are  taught  how  to  teach  the  approved 
muscular  arm-movement  writing.  Especial  attention  is  laid  upon 
hygienic  position,  penholding,  muscular  control,  and  the  correct 
formation  of  letters. 

History. — The  place  of  History  in  the  school  program;  purposes  of 
History  teaching;  fields  of  History  suitable  for  the  several  grades; 
methods  of  History  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  and  in  the  upper 
grades;  study  of  typical  courses  in  History;  supplementary  reading 
for  teacher  and  pupil;  aids  to  the  presentation  of  the  History  lesson. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  Courses.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

History  of  Art. — History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance.    One  period. 

Psychology. — The  Psychology  of  Child  Study.  This  course  considers 
the  child  from  birth  through  early  childhood.  It  considers  the 
development  of  the  special  senses  in  infancy  and  their  functions 
in  education.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
teacher  by  considering  prominent  phases  of  the  mind  in  childhood. 
Such  practical  topics  as  children's  fears,  children's  lies,  children's 
motives,  children's  toys,  etc.,  are  discussed. 

During  the  year  each  student  is  required  to  present  a  review  of  a 
selected  work  of  psychological  importance. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  301.  Two 
periods. 

History. — European  background  of  American  History.    Two  periods. 

School  Law  and  History  of  Pennsylvania.    One  period. 

Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  first  year, 

with  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  carefully  considered.  Two 

periods. 

Music. — Methods  of  teaching  Music.  Practice  teaching  beginning 
with  the  seven  sounds  of  the  major  scale  expressed  by  the  first 
seven  arabic  numerals.  Staff  notation.  Position  of  every  key- 
note (or  Do)  on  each  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  figures  repre- 
senting the  Italian  syllables.  Time  divisions  of  the  beat.  Pro- 
longation of  the  beat.  Key  signatures.  Two  part  songs,  etc. 
One  period. 

Story  Telling. — Why  tell  Stories;  how  to  tell  Stories;  what  Stories 
to  tell.  This  course  deals  with  the  story  and  story  values  in  con- 
nection with  the  home,  kindergarten,  school,  playground,  settlement, 
camp,  library  and  the  Sunday-school.  Subjects  for  discussion 
embody  a  study  of  children's  stories,  rhymes,  repetitive  stories, 
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ballads,  folk  tales,  myths,  legends,  fairy  stories,  fables,  parables, 
Bible  stories,  story  books  and  picture  books.  One  period;  one 
term. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice.  Suitable  to  the  Intermediate 
and  Grammar  Grades  in  schools  without  special  room  and  equip- 
ment. 

(a)  The  talks  and  discussions  are  so  arranged  as  to  suit  each 
form  of  practical  work  undertaken  by  the  class.  Particular  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  history,  sources  and  manufacture  of  materials  and 
supplies,  costs,  loss  and  waste.  Native  materials  are  studied  and 
used  whenever  possible. 

(b)  The  practical  work  includes  advanced  basketry,  hammock 
weaving,  chair  caning  and  rushing,  cardboard  construction  as  well 
as  elementary  forms  of  mechanical  drawing  and  design,  bookbinding, 
wood-work  and  light  metal  work. 

Special  permission  may  be  granted  to  individual  students  to 
specialize  in  a  few  lines  of  work.    Two  periods. 
Sewing. — Fine  needlework  is  taught  in  this  year;  also  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  the  various  grades,  with  practice  before  a 
class  in  presenting  the  subject.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — Course  in  Educational  Gymnastics  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  intelligent  direction  of  their  classes  in  the  required 
forms  of  gymnastics,  and  in  playground  games  and  dances.  One 
period. 

School  Gardening. — 

I.  History  of  School  Gardens. — Development,  theory  of 
agriculture,  plans  for  school  gardens,  plans  for  planting. 

II.  Pedagogical  Work. — Plans  and  methods  for  teaching 
about  soils,  plants,  insects,  principles  of  growth,  elementary  agri- 
culture. Plans  for  conducting  School  Gardens,  and  the  home 
gardens  of  the  children. 

III.  Practical  Work. — In  the  Spring  the  actual  work  of  laying 
out  and  planting  a  garden  is  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the 
class.    Four  periods. 

Methods  of  Grade  Teaching. — Five  periods. 

English. — English  Grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed  with  the  idea  of 
applying  the  principles  to  the  present-day  use,  and  to  establish 
best  methods  for  producing  good  oral  and  written  expression. 
A  study  of  the  classics  of  all  ages  to  develop  appreciation  of  the 
best  literature.  The  work  is  planned  to  prepare  the  teacher  to 
cultivate  standards  of  good  English  in  her  classes. 

Geography. — A  careful  study  of  Geography  in  its  relations  to  the  vital 
questions  of  human  progress,  transportation,  exchange  of  products, 
manufacturing  centres,  climatic  conditions,  topography,  etc., 
with  special  attention  to  geography  of  Pennsylvania.  Methods  of 
teaching  Geography  in  elementary  and  high  school  grades.  The 
use  of  appliances  and  illustrative  material. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — A  careful  review  of  the  Physiology  of  the 
human  body  with  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  necessary 
to  keep  the  body  in  health.  Methods  of  selecting  and  presenting 
the  essential  facts  to  the  classes  of  various  grades.  This  course 
also  takes  up  the  more  important  questions  of  sanitary  science: 
heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage,  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  bacteria  in  relation  to  disease,  disinfection,  vaccination, 
etc.  • 
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Drawing. — The  value  of  Drawing  in  the  training  of  hand  and  eye,  its 
value  in  preparing  students  for  the  various  industries  and  sciences 
as  well  as  for  art  appreciation,  is  considered.  The  various  forms 
of  expression  that  Drawing  may  take,  their  relative  values  and 
the  best  ways  of  presenting  the  subject  to  classes  of  varying  ages 
are  studied. 

Nature  Study. — The  most  important  natural  phenomena  in  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  are  considered. 

NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 
First  Year. 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units. f 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Art   1 

Biology   3 

Physics*   3 

Chemistry*   5 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy  K 

School  Management  

History  of  Education   1 

Drawing   1 

Sewing  K 

Manual  Work   1 

Music  y< 

Physical  Training   \  . . .  .)4 


Grade  Methods  in: 

Arithmetic  

Reading  

Spelling  

Penmanship 
History  


Credit 
Units,  f 


Second  Year. 


Grade  Methods  in: 

English  

Geography  

Physiology  

Drawing  

Nature  Study  

Electives   3 


English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Art   1 

Psychology   2 

History  of  Pennsylvania   1 

Drawing   1 

Music  yi 

vStory  Telling  }4 

Manual  Work   1 

Sewing  % 

Physical  Training  

School  Gardening   1 

In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  course  for  Elementary 
Teachers,  outlined  above,  students  may  spend  two  more  years 
in  the  Teachers'  College,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  granted  them.  For 
details  of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  see  pp.  84-92. 


*  Elective.  One  at  least  must  be  taken.  Physics  and  Chemistry  required  if  not  pre- 
viously taken  in  High  School  course. 

t  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
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NORMAL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  Com- 
mercial branches  in  high  schools  or  private  business  schools. 
It  aims  to  present  the  cultural  subjects  and  the  pedagogical 
training  necessary  to  equip  teachers  for  secondary  school 
work.  Students,  to  enter  this  course,  must  be  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools,  or  preparatory  schools  giving  a  four- 
year  course. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (French,  German  or  Spanish.) 
Two  periods. 

Psychology. — introductory  course.  This  does  not  presuppose  any  work 
in  Psychology.  A  general  course  treating  of  the  basic  principles 
of  modern  Psychology,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  abnormal 
mind  processes.  It  teaches  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body.    Two  periods. 

Bookkeeping. — History;  its  object;  single  entry;  double  entry;  principal 
books;  auxiliary  books;  books  in  their  simple  form;  special  column 
books;  the  opening  of  books ;  the  closing  of  books;  balance  sheets; 
business  and  financial  statements;  the  duties  of  a  bookkeeper, 
an  accountant,  an  auditor.    Twelve  periods. 

Commercial  Arithmetic — Review  of  fundamental  processes,  short 
methods,  etc.  Common  and  decimal  fractions.  Billing,  practical 
measurements  and  estimating,  percentage  and  its  various  applica- 
tions. Equation  of  accounts.  Stocks,  bonds,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic exchange,  duties  and  customs,  and  partnership  adjustments. 
Five  periods. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  as  applied  to  contracts,  sales  of  personal 
property,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  bailment,  partnership, 
corporations,  insurance,  sale  and  conveyance  of  real  estate,  study 
of  legal  papers — deeds,  mortgages,  etc.    Two  periods. 

Business  Forms. — Among  the  forms  studied  are  checks,  drafts,  bank 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposits,  notes,  collateral  notes,  judgment 
notes,  bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sales,  bills  of  lading, 
deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  written  by  the  student  and 
their  uses  explained.    One  period. 

Commercial  Correspondence. — Modern  Letter  Writing:  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  mechanical  construction  and  arrangement  of  a 
letter,  its  different  parts,  capitalization,  punctuation.   Three  periods. 

Rapid  Calculation. — Drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  invoicing,  interest  and 
discount.    Short  methods  explained  and  used.    Two  periods. 

Penmanship. — Arm-movement  Penmanship  is  taught.  The  arm  instead 
of  the  fingers  is  trained  to  propel  the  pen,  and  the  legible,  free  and 
graceful  handwriting  which  is  demanded  by  the  public  is  the  result. 
Methods,  blackboard  work,  practical  lettering,  Old  English  and 
German  Text  are  also  included  in  this  course.    Five  periods. 
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Business  Methods. — The  organization  and  systematizing  of  the  work  in 
offices.  The  purchasing  department.  The  sales  department. 
The  accounting  department.  How  payments  are  made.  The 
bank  account.  Drawing  checks.  Stopping  payment  on  checks. 
Certifying  checks.  Discounting  notes.  Handling  correspondence. 
Filing,  indexing,  etc.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  students 
in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in  all  such 
forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used  with  profit 
in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  period. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses,  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  Courses.     Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

History  of  Education. — First  term.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  in 
the  systems  resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic 
culture,  culminating  in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  One 
period. 

Second  term.  Educational  theory  traced  from  the  Reformation 
through  the  movements  known  as  Humanism,  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism, to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and  the  education  of  to-day. 
One  period. 

Pedagogy. — This  is  a  general  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  and 
discuss  general  principles  of  teaching  which  apply  equally  to  all 
branches  of  study.  It  treats  of  methods  suitable  to  all  grades  of 
school  life  from  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  University  grades 
and  aims  to  show  the  relation  between  lower  and  higher  grades. 
One  period;  one  term. 

School  Management. — Qualifications  of  the  teacher;  discipline  as  means 
to  an  end;  punishment;  incentives  and  rewards;  formation  of 
school  habits;  the  school  virtues;  the  unity  of  the  school;  the  school 
program  and  the  efficiency  curve,  etc.  A  constant  effort  is  made 
to  correlate  the  work  of  this  course  with  the  courses  in  Methods  of 
Teaching  and  Psychology.    One  period;  one  term. 

Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience  is 
obtained  in  the  Business  School  of  Temple  University. 

Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  System  is  made  the  basis  of  all  instruction 
in  this  subject,  but  devices,  suggestions  and  drill  exercises  are 
selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Special  instruction  is  given  for 
developing  the  power  to  execute  clear,  accurate  and  rapid  outlines 
on  the  blackboard.    Fourteen  periods. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "Touch  Method." 

The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.    Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 

paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.    Accuracy  more  than  speed  is 

emphasized.    Ten  periods. 
Commercial  Geography — This  course  takes  up  the  history  and  problems 

of  commerce  and  transportation. 
Office  Practice. — This  work  covers  the  demonstration  and  practicable 

application  of  everything  pertaining  to  office  routine.    Five  periods. 
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NORMAL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


First  Year.  units. 

English   3 

Foreign  Language    2 

Bookkeeping   12 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

Commercial  Law   2 

Business  Forms   1 

Commercial  Correspondence.  3 

Spelling   3 

Rapid  Calculation   2 

Penmanship   5 

Business  Methods   1 

Psychology   2 

Physical  Training   yZ 


Second  Year.     C  urffts. 

English   3 

Foreign  Language    2 

Practice  Teaching   1 

Shorthand   14 

Typewriting   10 

Commercial  Geography   1 

Office  Practice   5 

History  of  Education   1 

Pedagogy   y2 

Normal  Methods  and  School 

Management   1 

Physical  Training   % 


In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Commercial  Course, 
outlined  above,  students  may  spend  two  more  years  in  the 
Teachers'  College,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Education  will  be  granted  them.  For  details 
of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  see  pp.  84-92. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS. 

This  course  is  outlined  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
Teachers  in  Kindergartens;  also  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  child  to  be  used  in  the  house,  playgrounds, 
school  gardens,  or  social  centres. 

For  entrance,  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 
or  a  recognized  preparatory  school,  or  its  equivalent,  is  re- 
quired; also  some  knowledge  of  music. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  course  prepares  graduates  for 
all  State  Board  examinations. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Gift. — The  practical  development  of 
Froebel's  first  six  Gifts,  with  lessons  on  the  scientific  and  practical 
application.    One  period. 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. — General  principles  of  education.  One 
period. 

Games. — Games  used  in  kindergartens,  primary  schools  and  playgrounds. 
One  period. 

Hand-Work. — The  Hand-work  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Department 
occupies  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week  during  the  two  years' 
training  course. 

It  consists  of  lectures  on  theory  of  the  materials — their  origin, 
validity  and  method  of  use;  an  application  of  these  materials  to 
the  loose  incidental  activities  at  home,  the  scientific  treatment  of 
them  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  connection  of  the  work  with  the 
manual  training  of  school. 

In  order  to  give  a  broad  view  of  the  value  of  hand- work  the  relative 
merits  of  the  different  systems  are  discussed,  such  as  the  Montessori 
Method,  the  " Radical  Method"  and  the  Froebelian  Method. 
The  general  principles  and  use  of  each  plan  of  work  are  explained. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  course  is  given  to  practical  work,  since  the 
adequate  preparation  of  the  teacher  demands  that  she  consider  in 
detail  the  elements  of  the  problem  given  to  her  children.  It  is 
necessary  that  she  follow  by  actual  practice  with  the  materials 
the  systematic  development  of  the  steps  in  the  process  and  gain 
by  practical  use  an  insight  into  their  possibilities. 

Since  Manual  Training  has  become  an  integral  part  of  modern 
education,  the  kindergarten  hand- work  adjusts  itself  to  this  new 
demand  and  makes  a  close  connection  along  the  line  of  industrial 
work  and  gives  an  art  appreciation.  The  child's  use  of  simple 
weaving  tool  with  his  paper  mat  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  wooden 
needle  and  loom,  with  raffia  mat  or  jute  rug.  As  weaving  is  con- 
nected with  many  arts  and  crafts  the  foundation  of  later  basketry 
work  is  thus  laid  in  the  kindergarten.    The  accuracy  required  in 
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use  of  the  kindergarten  materials  assists  in  accurate  measurement 
necessary  for  the  simplest  woodwork  of  later  school  life. 

The  art  appreciation  is  stimulated  by  correct  combination  of 
colors,  good  arrangement  of  form  in  design  as  taught  in  kindergarten. 
While  the  aim  is  to  assist  the  student  to  direct  the  play  activity  of 
childhood,  it  considers  the  whole  educational  problem  of  manual 
training  and  lays  a  foundation  for  it. 

Literature  for  Children. — A  study  of  selected  stories,  myths,  legends 
and  fairy  stories.    One  period. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life. — Two  years.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study 
plants  and  animals  in  their  life  relations.  Stress  is  laid  upon  life 
processes  and  activities  rather  than  upon  structure.  It  necessarily 
includes  botanical  excursions  for  the  observation  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  trees  and  plants  in  their  natural  environment.  For  this  the 
Zoological  Garden,  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Fairmount 
Park,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
with  well  stocked  greenhouses  offer  special  opportunities.  During 
the  first  year  the  out-door  study  of  trees  is  particularly  valuable 
to  the  Kindergarten  student.    Three  periods. 

Symbolic  Education. — This  course  is  conducted  upon  the  lecture  plan 
and  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Kinder- 
garten.   One  period. 

Psychology. — Introductory  course.  This  does  not  presuppose  any  work 
in  Psychology.  A  general  course  treating  of  the  basic  principles 
of  modern  Psychology,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  abnormal 
mind  processes.  It  teaches  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body.    Two  periods. 

Pedagogy. — This  is  a  general  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  and 
discuss  general  principles  of  teaching  which  apply  equally  to  all 
branches  of  study.  It  treats  of  methods  suitable  to  all  grades  of 
school  life  from  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  University  grades,  and 
aims  to  show  the  relation  between  lower  and  higher  grades.  One 
period;  one  term. 

History  of  Education. — First  term.  This  course  traces  the  development 
of  the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  in  the 
systems  resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic  culture, 
culminating  in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.    One  period. 

Second  term.  Educational  theory  traced  from  the  Reformation 
through  the  movements  known  as  Humanism,  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism, to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and  the  education  of  to-day. 
One  period. 

Drawing. — Drawing  of  still  life  and  plant  forms  from  nature  in  pencil, 
charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  and  colored  crayon,  with  applied  perspective, 
accenting  and  full  light  and  shade.  Sketching  from  life:  children 
and  animals;  simple  landscape.  Water  color:  flat  washes  and 
simple  groups  in  light  and  shade.  Blackboard  work  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  Decorative  use  of  plantform.  Design.  Working 
drawings.  The  more  important  units  of  Historical  Ornament. 
Picture  study.    Two  periods. 

Music. — The  Minor  Mode.  Formation  of  the  minor  scales,  written  and 
sung.  Succession  of  minor  chords.  The  use  of  accidentals.  Trans- 
position of  keys  and  time  exercises,  written  and  sung,  concluding 
with  two  and  three  part  songs  sung  at  sight.    One  period. 
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Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  students 
in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in  all  such 
forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used  with  profit 
in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  period. 

Observation. — Opportunity  for  observation  in  the  Model  Kindergarten  of 
Temple  University  and  in  other  practice  kindergartens. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 

Normal  and  College  courses.    Three  periods. 
Foreign  Language. — One  language.     (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 

or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 
Theory  of  Gifts. — Practical  development  of  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th 

gifts.    One  period. 
Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. — Philosophical  principle  in  each  song, 

and  its  practical  application  in  child  education.    One  period. 
Games. — Practical  lessons  in  games  used  in  kindergartens,  primary 

schools,  recreation  centres,  etc.    One  period. 
Hand-Work. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum.    Two  periods. 
Plant  and  Animal  Life. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum.  Three 

periods. 

Symbolic  Education. — A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year 
course.    One  period. 

Story  Telling. — Why  tell  Stories;  how  to  tell  Stories;  what  Stories  to 
tell.  This  course  deals  with  the  story  and  story  values  in  connection 
with  the  home,  kindergarten,  school,  playground,  settlement, 
camp,  library  and  the  Sunday-school.  Subjects  for  discussion 
embody  a  study  of  children's  stories,  rhymes,  repetitive  stories, 
ballads,  folk  tales,  myths,  legends,  fairy  stories,  fables,  parables, 
Bible  stories,  story  books  and  picture  books.   One  period;  one  term. 

Program  Work, — This  course  embodies  plans  for  practical  lessons  in  a 
kindergarten  and  primary  school,  including  songs,  games,  stories, 
rhythms,  gift  work  and  hand-work.    One  period. 

Education  of  Man. — The  course  is  conducted  upon  the  lecture  plan  with 
collateral  readings.    One  term;  one  period. 

Psychology. — The  Psychology  of  Child  Study.  This  course  considers 
the  child  from  birth  through  early  childhood.  It  considers  the 
development  of  the  special  senses  in  infancy  and  their  functions  in 
education.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the  teacher 
by  considering  prominent  phases  of  the  mind  in  childhood.  Such 
practical  topics  as  children's  fears,  children's  lies,  children's  motives, 
children's  toys,  etc.,  are  discussed.  During  the  year  each  student 
is  required  to  present  a  review  of  selected  work  of  psychological 
importance.    Two  periods. 

Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  the  course  of  the  first 
year  curriculum,  with  careful  consideration  of  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject.    Two  periods. 

Music. — Methods  of  teaching  Music.  Practice  teaching  beginning  with 
the  seven  sounds  of  the  major  scale  expressed  by  the  first  seven 
Arabic  numerals.  Staff  notation.  Position  of  every  keynote  (or  Do) 
on  each  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  figures  representing  the  Italian 
syllables.  Time  divisions  of  the  beat;  prolongation  of  the  beat. 
Key  signatures.    Two  part  songs,  etc.    One  period. 
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Practice  Teaching. — Practice  teaching  in  Model  Kindergarten  one 
month  at  least.  Opportunity  is  also  given  for  teaching  in  several 
Settlement  and  Mission  Kindergartens,  under  the  supervision  of 
Temple  University. 

NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS. 
First  Year. 

Credit 

Subjects.  Units.* 

Symbolic  Education   1 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy  % 

History  of  Education   1 

Drawing   1 

Music   1 

Physical  Training  yi 


Credit 
Units.* 


Subjects. 

English   3 

Foreign  Language    2 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the 

Gift   1 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play ...  1 

Games   1 

Hand- work   1 

Literature  for  Children   1 

Plant  and  Animal  Life   3 


Second 

English   3 

Foreign  Language    2 

Theory  of  Gifts   3 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play ...  1 

Games  % 

Hand- work   1 

Plant  and  Animal  Life   3 

Symbolic  Education   1 


Year. 

Story  Telling  K 

Program  Work     1 

Education  of  Man   1 

Psychology   2 

Drawing   1 

Music  y2 

Physical  Training  


Post-Graduate  Courses. — Graduate  kindergartners,  or  others  desiring 
to  supplement  their  training,  may  do  so  at  small  expense. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  such:  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  Story- Telling,  Hand-work,  Philosophy  of  Mother  Play, 
Program  Work,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gifts,  Games. 

Terms:  $10  for  each  subject. 

Model  Kindergarten. — There  is  a  Model  Kindergarten  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  Kindergarten  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  department. 

In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Course  for  Kinder- 
garten teachers,  outlined  above,  students  may  spend  two  more 
years  in  the  Teachers'  College,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  granted  them. 
For  details  of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  see 
pp.  84-92. 


*  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
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THE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  HOUSEHOLD  ART  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

The  departments  of  Household  Art  and  Household  Science 
meet  the  needs  of  several  classes  of  students.  The  courses 
are  designed  to  give  general  culture  and  development,  to 
prepare  women  to  become  managers  of  private  and  institu- 
tional households,  to  manage  various  business  enterprises,  to 
become  teachers  along  these  special  lines,  or  to  do  advanced 
research  work  along  similar  lines.  Those  desiring  to  take  the 
work  of  both  departments  must  give  three  years  to  the  course. 
Special  rosters  are  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  both  depart- 
ments can  be  covered  in  the  three  years. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 

The  Normal  Course  has  been  especially  organized  for  those 
wishing  to  become  teachers  of  Household  Art  in  our  public 
schools  or  other  educational  institutions,  managers  of  their 
own  business,  or  the  heads  of  departments  where  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  needle  arts  and  business  methods  is  necessary. 

Students  to  enter  the  course  must  be  graduates  of  accredited 
high  schools  or  of  preparatory  schools  of  recognized  standing. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses,  95,  100  and  1 1 1,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

History  of  Art. — A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  Art  from  its 
most  primitive  manifestations  down  to  the  Renaissance.  One 
period. 

Dressmaking. — The  first  year's  work  is  planned  to  give  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  principles  of  dressmaking,  with  as  much  practice  in  their 
application  as  time  allows. 

A  thorough  course  in  drafting  is  given  and  unlined  and  lined 
gowns  are  designed  and  made.  The  making  of  paper  and  crinoline 
models  is  taught.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  economical 
handling  of  material,  in  the  choice  and  harmony  of  colors.  Ten 
periods. 

Millinery. — The  instruction  consists  of  the  altering  of  buckram  frames; 
making  and  trimming  of  plain  covered  hats;  making  folds,  fitted 
facings,  puffed  edges,  plain  bindings;  making  wire  frames  and 
lace  hats;  making  bows  of  all  kinds  and  curling  feathers. ^  Inexpen- 
sive material  is  used  for  practice  work,  but  each  pupil  is  required 
to  make  at  least  one  good  velvet  hat.    Six  periods. 
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Sewing. — During  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to  make  models 
showing  all  the  various  steps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  garments; 
the  matching  of  plaids  and  stripes,  the  proper  cutting,  fitting 
and  making  of  simple  under-garments.    Two  periods. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice — suitable  to  the  first  four  or 
primary  grades. 

(a)  Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula  and 
in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(b)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and  supplies, 
initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  in  paper,  string,  clay,  raffia,  and  reed.  Two 
periods. 

Accounts. — General  bookkeeping  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  keeping 
of  the  necessary  accounts  in  conducting  such  forms  of  business  as 
are  related  to  the  household  arts. 

The  House. — Historical  development  of  architectural  styles,  cost,  loca- 
tion, planning,  construction,  materials,  plumbing  and  sanitation, 
heating  and  ventilation,  lighting,  furniture,  equipment,  decoration, 
care  of  the  lawn  and  garden.    Two  periods;  one  term. 

Physiology. — A  careful  study  of  the  life  processes,  including  elementary 
hygiene.    Two  periods. 

Psychology. — Introductory  course.  This  does  not  presuppose  any  work 
in  Psychology.  A  general  course  treating  of  the  basic  principles 
of  modern  Psychology,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  abnormal 
mind  processes.  It  teaches  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body.    Two  periods. 

Pedagogy. — This  is  a  general  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  and 
discuss  general  principles  of  teaching  which  apply  equally  to  all 
branches  of  study.  It  treats  of  methods  suitable  to  all  grades  of 
school  life  from  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  University  grades,  and 
aims  to  show  the  relation  between  lower  and  higher  grades.  One 
period. 

School  Management. — Qualifications  of  the  teacher;  discipline  as  means 
to  an  end;  punishment;  incentives  and  rewards;  formation  of 
school  habits;  the  school  virtues ;  the  unity  of  the  school;  the  school 
program  and  the  efficiency  curve,  etc.  A  constant  effort  is  made 
to  correlate  the  work  of  this  course  with  the  courses  in  Methods 
of  Teaching  and  Psychology.    One  period;  one  term. 

Drawing. — It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to  see  objects 
in  their  true  proportions,  and  to  express  them  in  simple  light  and 
shade  in  pencil.  Water- color  work  is  taught  in  connection  with 
the  designing  of  original  garments;  also  the  outline  and  proportion 
of  the  human  form,  and  the  designing  of  gowns.  Talks  upon  color 
and  form  and  their  relation  to  dress  are  also  given.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — This  is  required  of  all  the  students,  as  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  good  health  and  give  grace  of  motion  and  a  good 
carriage,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  dress.    One  period. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  Courses.    Three  periods. 
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Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

History  of  Art. — History  cf  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance.    One  period. 

History  of  Education. — First  term.  This  course  traces  the  development 
of  the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  in  the 
systems  resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic  culture 
culminating  in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.    One  period. 

Second  term.  Educational  theory  traced  from  the  Reformation 
through  the  movements  known  as  Humanism,  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism, to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and  the  education  of  to-day. 
One  period. 

Historic  Costume. — A  course  of  lectures  on  costuming  of  the  past  and 
present,  including  talks  on  artistic  and  inartistic  dress.    One  period. 

Dressmaking. — The  making  of  crinoline  models  is  continued,  and  the 
gowns  made  are  more  elaborate  in  style  and  finish  than  those  made 
in  the  first  year.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  make  princess  gowns, 
jackets  and  coats.  The  designing  and  making  of  an  original  gown 
is  required  in  this  year.    Ten  periods. 

Millinery. — Finer  and  more  expensive  materials  are  used  and  orders 
can  be  taken  for  hats  and  bonnets.  Shirred  hats  on  wire  frames, 
chiffon  folds,  maline  and  lace  hats,  and  straw  hats  are  made.  Talks 
on  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  are  given. 

The  pupils  are  taught  to  study  the  outline  and  profile  of  the 
human  face  and  to  select  such  styles  as  are  most  becoming  to  the 
individual.  The  making  of  fancy  neckwear  is  also  taught.  Six 
periods. 

Embroidery. — Embroidery  and  fine  stitchery  as  applied  to  undergar- 
ments, waists,  collars  and  cuffs  are  taught  from  original  designs. 
One  period. 

Textiles. — A  course  of  lectures  on  fabrics  and  their  manufacture;  their 
beginnings  in  primitive  life  and  their  development  in  our  own; 
their  commercial  value,  wearing  qualities,  adaptability,  etc.  One 
period. 

Sewing. — Fine  needlework  is  taught  in  this  year;  also  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  the  various  grades,  with  practice  before  a 
class  in  presenting  the  subject.    One  period. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice — suitable  to  the  Intermediate 
and  Grammar  Grades  in  schools  without  special  room  and  equip- 
ment. 

(a)  The  talks  and  discussions  are  so  arranged  as  to  suit  each 
form  of  practical  work  undertaken  by  the  class.  Particular  emphasis 
is  laid  upon  history,  sources  and  manufacture  of  materials  and 
supplies,  costs,  loss  and  waste.  Native  materials  are  studied 
and  used  whenever  possible. 

(6)  The  practical  work  includes  advanced  basketry,  hammock 
weaving,  chair  caning  and  rushing,  cardboard  construction  as  well 
as  elementary  forms  of  mechanical  drawing  and  design,  bookbinding, 
woodwork  and  light  metal  work. 

Permission  may  be  granted  to  individual  students  to  specialize 
in  a  few  lines  of  work.    Two  periods. 
Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  first  year,  with 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  carefully  considered.   One  period. 
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Household  Economics. — Application  of  economic  principles  to  the  house- 
hold. Production  and  consumption.  Expenditures  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  Studies  in  standards  of  living,  causes  and 
remedies  for  high  cost  of  living.  Experiments  in  different  methods 
of  housekeeping.  Housekeeping,  a  profession.  Two  periods; 
first  term. 

Physical  Training. — Physical  training  is  required  as  a  good  begin- 
ning for  a  life  of  health  so  necessary  to  the  teacher.    One  period. 

Vocational  Training. — A  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  management 
of  a  private  business,  the  employment  of  help,  the  purchasing  of 
supplies,  also  on  the  obligations  and  relationships  of  the  various 
other  vocations  aside  from  teaching,  for  which  the  course  in  House- 
hold Arts  prepares  the  pupils. 

Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience 
is  obtained  in  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Temple  University  and  in 
the  various  settlements  and  social  centres  of  the  city. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 
First  Year. 

Credit  Credit 
Subjects.  Units.*         Subjects.  Units.* 

English   3  Household    Economics  (The 

Foreign  Language    2  House)   1 

History  of  Art   1  Physiology   2 

Dressmaking   5  Psychology   2 

Millinery   3  Pedagogy  yi 

Sewing   School  Management  K 

Manual  Work  %  Drawing  

Accounts   1  Physical  Training  % 

Second  Year. 

English   3        Embroidery  y2 

Foreign  Language    2        Textiles   1 

History  of  Art   1  Sewing  

History  of  Education   1        Manual  Work  y£ 

Historic  Costume   1        Drawing  % 

Dressmaking   5        Household  Economics   2 

Millinery   3        Physical  Training  y£ 

Vocational  Training  % 

Technical  and  Brief  Courses  are  given  in  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery, — For  information  concerning  these  see  pages  271, 
272. 

In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Course  in  Household 
Art,  outlined  above,  students  may  spend  two  more  years  in 
the  Teachers'  College,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  granted  them.  For 
details  of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  see  pages  84-92. 


*  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

The  Normal  Course  prepares  women  to  be  teachers  of 
Household  Science,  or  to  become  managers  of  private  or  insti- 
tutional households,  dietitians,  caterers,  managers  of  restau- 
rants or  to  do  advanced  research  work  along  similar  lines. 

Applicants  must  present  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  high 
school  or  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  an  equivalent 
education. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  1 1 1,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

Cookery. — Theory  and  principles  of  Cookery;  choice,  preservation 
and  preparation  of  foods.    Methods  of  cooking.    One  period. 

Cookery. — Practical  Cookery;  the  care  of  the  kitchen  and  all  its 
appointments;  all  the  general  principles  of  Cookery:  boiling, 
steaming,  stewing,  baking  and  broiling;  practical  demonstrations 
of  these  principles  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  soups, 
meats,  biscuits,  bread,  pastry  and  cake,  puddings  and  sauces, 
salads  and  salad  dressings  and  desserts  of  all  kinds.    Four  periods. 

Marketing. — The  economical  purchasing  of  food  material;  the  sources 
from  which  it  can  be  best  obtained,  etc.  Two  periods;  one  term. 

Accounts. — General  bookkeeping;  principles  applied  to  household 
accounts.    One  period;  one  term. 

Household  Economics. — The  House.  Historical  development  of  archi- 
tectural styles,  cost,  location,  planning,  construction,  materials, 
plumbing  and  sanitation,  heating  and  ventilation,  lighting,  furni- 
ture, equipment,  decoration,  care  of  the  lawn  and  garden.  Two 
periods;  one  term. 

Textiles  and  Clothing. — Lectures  on  costuming  of  past  and  present. 
Art  in  dress.  Fashions.  Fabrics  and  their  manufacture,  past  and 
present;  their  commercial  value,  wearing  qualities,  adaptability, 
adulterations,  etc.    Two  periods;  one  term. 

Sewing. — During  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to  make  models 
showing  all  the  various  steps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  garments ; 
the  matching  of  plaids  and  stripes,  the  proper  cutting,  fitting  and 
making  of  simple  under  garments.    One  period. 

Chemistry. — A  course  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  de- 
signed to  make  the  student  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  General  Chemistry.  Two  periods  recitations, 
six  laboratory  periods. 

Anatomy. — A  general  survey  of  the  subject,  including  histology  of  the 
bones  and  muscles  and  outlines  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems. 
Three  periods ;  one  term. 

Psychology. — Introductory  course.  This  does  not  presuppose  any  work 
in  Psychology.  A  general  course  treating  of  the  basic  principles 
of  modern  Psychology,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  abnormal 
mind  processes.    It  teaches  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of 
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the  nervous  system  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body.  Two  periods. 
Pedagogy. — This  is  a  general  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  and 
discuss  general  principles  of  teaching  which  apply  equally  to  all 
branches  of  study.  It  treats  of  methods  suitable  to  all  grades  of 
school  life  from  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  University  grades,  and 
aims  to  show  the  relation  between  lower  and  higher  grades.  One 
period. 

School  Management. — Qualifications  of  the  teacher;  discipline  as  means 
to  an  end;  punishment;  incentives  and  rewards;  formation  of 
school  habits;  the  school  virtues ;  the  unity  of  the  school ;  the  school 
program  and  the  efficiency  curve,  etc.  A  constant  effort  is  made 
to  correlate  the  work  of  this  course  with  the  courses  in  Methods 
of  Teaching  and  Psychology.    One  period;  one  term. 

Drawing. — Free-hand  Drawing  is  given  as  a  ready  means  of  blackboard 
demonstration.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — Systematic  training  to  give  health,  strength,  a 
good  carriage  and  poise.    One  period. 

Observation. — Opportunities  are  given  of  visiting  other  institutions  and 
inspecting  methods  of  instruction  in  Household  Science. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  Courses.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

Cookery. — Theory  of  Cookery;  practical  dietetics  with  reference  to  diet 
in  disease;  Invalid  Cookery.    One  period. 

Cookery. — Practical  course  in  Advanced  Cookery  is  given  in  thisj^ear; 
the  arrangement  and  preparation  of  suitable  menus  for  all  occa- 
sions; the  use  of  the  chafing  dish.    Four  periods. 

Serving. — Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  care  of  the  dining-room 
and  all  its  appointments.  The  serving  of  the  meals  and  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  table  for  the  same  are  taught.  Fortnightly 
luncheons  are  given  by  the  students.    Two  periods. 

Laundry. — Practical  work  in  washing,  ironing  and  the  removal  of  stains. 
Study  of  washing  methods  and  materials.    Three  periods. 

Household  Economics. — Application  of  economic  principles  to  the 
household.  Production  and  consumption.  Expenditures  for  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  etc.  Studies  in  standards  of  living,  causes  of  and 
remedies  for  high  cost  of  living.  Experiments  in  different  methods 
of  housekeeping.  Housekeeping,  a  profession.  Household  Science. 
Two  periods;  one  term. 

Household  Problems. — Experiments  in  different  methods  of  house- 
keeping. Housekeeping,  a  profession.  Household  Science.  Two 
periods;  one  term. 

Dietetics.— -The  course  considers  carefully  the  needs  of  the  body  and 
the  kinds  of  foods  that  can  best  supply  these  needs,  including  a 
careful  study  and  preparation  of  menus  that  will  best  give  the 
desired  results.    Institutional  Marketing.    One  period. 

Hospital  Dietetics. — Each  student  is  required  to  give  at  least  one 
week  in  the  diet  kitchen  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hospital  Dietitian.    This  work  includes  the 
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setting  of  trays,  planning  of  meals,  working  out  menus  and  the 
cost  of  same,  inspection  of  ward  diet  kitchens,  marketing,  keeping 
of  hospital  accounts,  distribution  of  stores,  inspection  of  store 
rooms  and  cold  storage. 

Home  Nursing  and  Care  of  Child. — Home  care  of  the  sick.  Care 
of  patient.  Disinfection.  Emergencies.  Preventable  diseases. 
Nutrition  of  child.  Children's  ailments.  Development  and  train- 
ing of  the  child.    Sex  problem.    One  period;  one  term. 

Chemistry. — Food  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  analyses  in 
identification  and  estimation  of  adulterants,  preservatives,  etc. 
Six  periods. 

Nutrition. — Dietary  requirements;   proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Food  composition  and  digestibility.     Two  periods;  one  term. 
Bacteriology. — This  is  a  practical  course  in  applied  Bacteriology, 

with  special  reference  to  the  part  bacteria  play  in  air,  water,  milk 

and  food.   Dangers  of  dust,  molds,  disease  germs,  etc.   Two  periods; 

one  term. 

Physiology. — General  physiology  covering  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  tissues,  physiological  chemistry,  functions  of 
secretion  and  excretion,  digestion,  circulation,  organs  of  special 
sense  and  the  nervous  system.    Two  periods. 

History  of  Education.— First  term.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  in 
the  systems  resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic 
culture,  culminating  in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  One 
period. 

Second  term.  Educational  theory  traced  from  the  Reforma- 
tion through  the  movements  known  as  Humanism,  Realism  and 
Naturalism,  to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and  the  education 
of  to-day.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — Given  through  the  two  years  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents in  perfect  health  that  they  may  be  physically  ready  for  their 
work.    One  period. 

Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience  is 
obtained  in  teaching  grammar  grade  pupils  in  Temple  University 
and  in  settlements,  etc. 

A  thesis  on  some  subject  related  to  Household  Science 
is  required  of  all  the  students  in  this  course. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 
First  Year. 

Credit  Credit 
Subjects.  Units.*         Subjects.  Units.* 

English   3  Sewing  K 

Foreign  Language    2  Chemistry   5 

Cookery  (Theory)   1  Anatomy   1>£ 

Cookery  (Practice)   2  Psychology   2 

Marketing   1  Pedagogy  ^ 

Accounts  ]/2  School  Management  ]4 

Household  Economics  (House)  1  Drawing  ]A 

Textiles   1  Physical  Traini  ng  }4 


*  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
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English  

Foreign  Language .... 

Cookery  (Theory)  

Cookery  (Practice) . . . 

Serving  

Laundry  

Household  Economics 


Second  Year. 

.  3        Home  Nursing 

.  2  Chemistry  

.  1  Nutrition  

.  2        Bacteriology . . , 


4 


Physiology 


2 


%     History  of  Education 


Physical  Training 


Household  Problems   1 

Dietetics   1 

A  Brief  course  in  Cooking  is  outlined  in  the  special  circular 
of  the  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Household 
Art. 

In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Course  in  Household 
Science,  outlined  above,  students  may  spend  two  more  years 
in  the  Teachers'  College,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  granted  them.  For 
details  of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  see  pages  84 
xo  92. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Normal  course  has  been  organized  for  those  who  wish 
to  become  teachers  of  physical  education,  directors  of  gym- 
nasia in  connection  with  Y.  M.C.A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work, 
directors  of  playgrounds  and  social  centres,  or  for  those  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  subjects  of  physical  education. 

For  entrance,  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 
or  a  preparatory  school  of  recognized  standing,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  required. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

Anatomy. — General  Anatomy. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
bones,  articulations,  muscles,  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and 
digestive  apparatus,  and  the  nervous  system. 

Special  Anatomy. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  body.  The  action  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  is  taken 
up  first;  then  movements  of  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  entire 
body  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  general  and  corrective  gym- 
nastics. Posture,  gait,  free  exercises,  light  and  heavy  work,  and 
movements  involved  in  the  various  athletic  activities  are  carefully 
considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  associated  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscle  groups  in  their  relation  to  the  various  exercises. 
First  term,  four  periods.    Second  term,  two  periods. 

Anthropometry. — The  origin,  history  and  present-day  value  of  this 
science  in  its  general  and  specific  applications.  Consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  influences  and  factors  determining  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  individual  as  indicated  by  racial  and  temperamental 
types,  heredity,  environment;  social,  hygienic,  climatic  conditions; 
occupation,  etc.  Classification  of  the  various  measuring  cards, 
charts,  and  strength  tests,  as  recommended  by  modern  authorities, 
with  discussion  of  specific  reasons  for  data  included.  Experience 
in  conducting  Physical  Examinations  in  detail,  with  application  of 
methods  taught  in  the  Physical  Diagnosis  course  (Inspection, 
Palpation,  Percussion,  Auscultation,  etc.)  with  subsequent  classifica- 
tion of  and  prescription  for  conditions  noted.  One  period;  one 
term. 

Educational  Gymnastics. — This  course  has  been  outlined  to  meet  the 
needs  of  public  school  teachers,  but  it  is  also  given  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  course  in  physical  education.    Five  periods;  one  term. 

Kinesiology. — Lectures  and  class  discussions  on  the  science  of  gymnastics. 
The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  nomenclature,  postures  and 
movements  with  drills  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  material 
at  hand.  It  supplements  the  practical  work  in  Swedish  Gymnastics. 
One  period;  one  term. 
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Physical  Diagnosis  and  First  Aid. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — The  various  defects,  abnormalities  and 
anomalies  of  the  human  organism,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
examination  of  the  vital  functions  including  stethoscopy,  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion  of  cardiac  murmurs  and  respiratory  lesions, 
venereal  diseases,  special  sense  test,  and  their  significance.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  examination  of  defective  children, 
hereditary  diseases,  with  the  remedy  and  treatment. 

The  prescription  of  exercise,  which  may  alleviate  any  of  these 
pathologic  conditions,  is  discussed  in  correlation  with  the  condition 
under  consideration. 

First  Aid. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  scientific  and  prompt 
aid  prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  physician  in  case  of  accidents.  It  covers 
emergency  treatment  of  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  poisons 
and  their  antidotes,  the  various  bandages  applicable  to  the  anatomic 
structure  and  the  use  of  antiseptics.  Two  periods;  one  term. 
Physiology. — The  course  in  Physiology  comprises  a  series  of  lectures 
and  laboratory  experiments  illustrated  by  tables,  charts,  diagrams 
and  drawings.  The  experiments  in  the  laboratory  are  performed 
by  the  students  and  are  thoroughly  practical  in  character.  Two 
periods. 

Special  Physiology. — This  course  embraces  applied  Physiology,  applied 
Psychology,  and  applied  Anatomy.  The  body  is  here  studied  as  a 
unit,  the  aim  of  this  course  being  to  give  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  physical  education. 

The  effects  of  exercise,  both  active  and  passive,  as  a  preventive 
and  a  therapeutic  measure  are  taken  up  and  the  physiologic  value 
of  percussion,  pressure,  kneading,  vibration,  etc.,  is  studied.  This 
course,  in  conjunction  with  the  work  given  under  Special  Anatomy, 
covers  the  field  of  Medical  and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics.  Two 
periods;  one  term. 

Athletics. — Instruction  in  this  part  of  physical  training  includes  lectures 
on  and  practice  in  Basket-ball,  Baseball,  Indoor  Baseball,  Football, 
Hockey,  Tennis,  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  The  students  are 
required  to  report  for  practice  in  all  University  sports. 

The  principles  of  training  and  coaching  individuals  and  teams 
are  incorporated  into  the  course.  The  Seniors  are  requested  to 
organize  and  coach  teams  from  classes  under  their  care  during  the 
year,  also  to  give  individual  instruction  to  students  in  single  athletic 
events. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  organization  of  Athletic  Associations, 
the  regulations  governing  athletic  competitions,  meets  and  tourna- 
ments, and  each  student  is  provided  with  some  practical  experience 
in  at  least  one  of  these  details.    Two  periods. 

Dancing. — Rhythm  work,  fancy  steps,  social  dancing.  Study  and  execu- 
tion of  national  folk  dances.   Elements  of  esthetic  dancing. 

Advanced  esthetic  dancing;  Delsarte,  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
moods,  emotions,  feeling,  through  outward  expression  of  pose, 
gesture  and  attitude.  Original  dances  with  accompanying  pan- 
tomimic action  for  children's  songs,  plays,  etc.   Three  periods. 

Fencing. — The  work  comprises  class  fencing,  with  mastering  foundation , 
instruction  in  position,  lunge,  foot  work,  etc.,  followed  by  more 
particular  instruction  in  the  different  lines  of  attack,  parries, 
counters,  cut  over;  bout  work,  and  memorizing  of  routines  for  class 
work.  A  tournament  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  decide  class 
championship.  The  French  method  of  teaching  is  used.  One 
period. 
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German-American  Gymnastics. — Practical  work  in  this  branch  extends 
throughout  the  entire  course.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  classes 
of  instruction,  light  and  heavy  apparatus,  and  these  again  sub- 
divided into  classes  according  to  the  apparatus  used.  Essentially 
it  is  the  system  with  its  modifications  as  inaugurated  by  Jahn, 
the  Father  of  German  Gymnastics.  It  embraces  instruction  as 
follows : 

1.  Free  Exercises:  Movements  without  apparatus,  arm  circling,  thrust- 
ing, etc.,  combined  with  chargings,  facings,  steps  and  trunk  exercises 
for  general  body-building  purpose.  The  underlying  principle  in 
teaching  these  exercises  is  the  gradual  progression  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  difficult,  the  development  of  co-ordination  and  the 
familiarization  of  the  student  with  the  nomenclature  together  with 
the  pedagogical  standpoint. 

2.  Dumb  Bells:  The  fundamental  exercises  are  taught  with  reference 
to  mass  class  drill  and  to  development;  various  combinations  are 
practised  with  a  view  to  furnish  variety  and  development  as  well 
as  for  exhibitory  purposes.  Natural  progression  of  movement  and 
the  teaching  of  the  various  exercises,  with  a  review  of  the  previous 
work,  occupies  the  last  year. 

3.  Wands:  This  work  comprises  the  various  grasps  and  elementary 
movements  as  applicable  to  mass  drill.  Later  the  more  advanced 
work  is  taken  up;  the  combinations,  windings  and  steps  are  incor- 
porated in  the  course. 

In  the  Senior  year,  attention  is  directed  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  previous  exercises  to  the  different  classes,  to  the  combinations 
of  double  wands  and  to  teaching.  In  addition,  it  includes  a  few 
weeks'  work  with  rings. 

4.  Clubs:  The  elementary  raisings,  arm  circles  and  hand  circles  in  the 
lateral,  horizontal  and  antero-posterior  planes  are  incorporated 
in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  with  a  view  to  develop  co-ordination 
for  the  more  advanced  work.  Emphasis  is  particularly  directed 
to  club  movements  in  conjunction  with  the  body  movements  as  a 
class  exercise  and  as  a  means  of  development. 

The  previous  work  is  reviewed  in  the  Senior  year;  more  advanced 
work,  rhythm  and  solo  swinging  are  dwelt  upon,  together  with  the 
combination  and  correlation  of  parts  in  the  completion  and  per- 
fection of  a  harmonious  rhythmic  and  artistic  whole.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  work  as  a  recreative  pastime  and  as  a  developer  of 
co-ordination  is  discussed. 

Work  on  the  balance  boards,  with  the  grace  hoops,  giant  wands  or 
poles,  chest  weights  and  developing  apparatus,  rope  skipping,  flag 
drills,  etc.,  also  enter  into  this  class  of  the  work.  Three  periods. 
Games. — From  a  psychological  recreative  standpoint,  Games  are  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  gymnastics  of  to-day,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
practical  gymnastic  Games  are  given  throughout  the  course. 

The  application  of  Games  is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  different 
classes.  Invention  of  original  Games  is  encouraged  and  credited. 
One  period. 

Playgrounds. — A  course  of  fifteen  lectures  embracing  the  theory  of 
play,  administration  of  Playgrounds  and  recreation  centres,  regu- 
lated activities  for  young  and  older  children  as  well  as  adults, 
age  and  sex  differences  in  play,  the  growth  of  children,  wholesome 
and  unwholesome  exercise,  and  the  mental  and  moral  value  of  play. 
All  year  positions  in  the  Playgrounds  conducted  by  the  City  of 
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Philadelphia  are  filled  by  men  and  women  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  lecture 
course  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Educational  Gymnastics  and 
the  course  in  Games  and  Dances  gives  to  students,  who  are  other- 
wise qualified,  the  skill  and  knowledge  demanded  of  persons  who 
wish  to  qualify  as  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  in  all  year  Play- 
grounds. 

Elocution. — A  course  of  training  in  the  expressive  use  of  the  voice,  clear 
articulation,  pure  tone  and  the  correction  of  defects  of  utterance, 
together  with  the  careful  development  of  the  vocal  organs,  the 
carrying  power  of  the  voice  and  the  expression  of  movement  as 
correlated  to  the  expression  of  thought. 

Pedagogy  of  Physical  Education. — The  practice  and  theory  of  Physical 
Education,  general  educational  and  departmental  relations.  Origin, 
classification  and  quality  of  exercise,  as  indicated  by  individual 
apparatus.  Nomenclature:  general  outline  for  basic  interpretation. 
Analysis  of  execution,  form,  and  principles  governing  preliminary 
introduction  to  the  work.  Gradation  and  progression  of  exercises, 
series,  groups  and  programs.  Class  Management:  appropriate 
selection  and  application  of  Physical  Training  to  meet  existing 
class  conditions.  One  period;  one  term. 

Observation. — This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions which  furnish  special  material  for  consideration  in  the  courses 
in  Special  Anatomy,  Special  Physiology,  and  Special  Pedagogy. 
One  period;  one  term. 

Collateral  Reading. — A  course  of  Reading  is  required,  selected  so  as 
to  cover  the  various  aspects  of  physical  education. 

Types  of  Physical  Beauty. — Six  lectures  on  the  Types  of  physical  per- 
fection, as  illustrated  in  art.  Primitive,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  Roman,  Renaissance  and  Modern  Types  are  studied 
with  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  principles  of  Esthetics. 

A  special  lecture  will  also  be  given  on  the  three  hundred  move- 
ments of  the  body  as  shown  in  Greek  Art.  This  lecture  is  given 
with  music. 

Marching  Tactics. — The  students  are  made  familiar  with  the  different 
commands  and  evolutions  used  in  gymnasium  marching,  and 
methods  used  in  getting  large  classes  on  the  floor  for  mass  drill 
formations  as  well  as  some  work  in  the  last  year  which  can  be  used 
in  fancy  marching  and  more  intricate  formations.    One  period. 

School  Gymnastics. — The  history  of  School  Gymnastics  is  given  with  a 
discussion  of  its  importance  and  relation  to  other  school  work. 
The  method  of  grading  these  exercises  for  the  different  classes  in 
the  school  rooms  is  illustrated  and  the  students  are  given  copies 
of  lessons  for  the  different  grades.   One  period. 

Swedish  Gymnastics. — The  system  is  that  inaugurated  by  Ling  in  Swe- 
den, and  now  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  schoolroom  because  of  the  methodical  progression 
and  the  anatomical  and  physiological  relation  of  each  movement 
to  the  ideal  physical  development.  It  extends  throughout  the 
course.  The  day's  order  is  taught  with  practice  on  the  stall  bars, 
ladders,  booms,  etc.    One  period. 

Swimming. — Instruction  in  swimming  is  scheduled  to  extend  through  a 
period  of  time  equivalent  to  one  period  a  week  for  twenty  weeks. 
It  is  conducted  at  Asher's  Natatorium  and  may  be  concentrated 
into  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  term. 
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Wrestling  and  Boxing. 

Wrestling. — Wrestling  is  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
the  men.  Instruction  in  the  holds,  breaks  and  combinations  are 
taught,  together  with  a  discussion  of  its  place  in  the  gymnasium, 
its  effect  as  a  body  builder,  and  the  regulation  of  bouts. 

Boxing. — As  a  mode  of  self-defense  and  as  an  exercise,  boxing 
is  essentially  part  of  the  gymnastic  work  of  to-day.  The  course 
covers  instruction  in  the  positions,  blows  and  guards,  together  with 
the  method  of  teaching  this  art  and  the  application  of  its  use. 

Heavy  Apparatus. — Instruction  in  heavy  apparatus  work  embraces 
horse  and  buck,  parallel  bars,  rings,  horizontal  bar,  ropes,  ladders, 
giant  strides,  balance  ladders  and  pyramid  building.    Five  periods. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  courses.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

History  of  Physical  Education. — This  course  is  presented  by  lectures, 
discussions  and  recitations.  It  embraces  the  different  systems  of 
Physical  Education  and  their  relation  to  the  civilization  of  the 
community.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into  four  periods:  the 
ancient,  the  medieval,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  modern.  One 
period;  one  term. 

Hygiene. — This  subject  is  taught  by  recitation,  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  demonstrations.  It  embraces  Personal,  Ethnological,  Municipal 
and  Camp  Hygiene. 

Personal  Hygiene  considers  the  hygiene  of  the  individual;  that 
is,  the  hygiene  of  those  conditions  over  which  he  has  control — 
sleep,  ventilation,  clothing,  bathing,  dietetics,  stimulants,  rest. 
It  also  includes  school  hygiene  and  medical  inspection  of  public 
schools,  abnormalities  due  to  posture,  infectious  diseases  as  an 
impediment  to  growth,  mental  fatigue  and  the  effect  of  recreation 
upon  the  body. 

Ethnological  Hygiene  considers  those  conditions  over  which  the 
individual  has  no  control,  embracing  heredity,  racial  immunity 
with  a  brief  resume*  of  the  modern  theory  of  immunity,  Climatology 
and  Medical  Sociology. 

Municipal  and  Camp  Sanitation  comprises  the  hygiene  of  build- 
ings, cities,  towns,  playgrounds,  camps  and  habitations,  with  a 
consideration  of  civilization  to-day  as  compared  to  a  few  years 
ago,  the  specialization  of  labor  with  the  advancement  of  society 
and  the  lack  of  development  and  special  diseases.  One  period. 
Equipment  of  Gymnasia. — This  course  comprises  a  series  of  sixteen 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  equipment  and  care  of  the 
gymnasium.  It  considers  the  adaptability  of  the  various  apparatus 
to  the  needs  of  the  different  classes  together  with  demonstrations 
and  practical  work  on  knots,  splices  and  fastenings.  During  the 
course  each  student  is  required  to  draw  a  plan  for  and  equip  a 
gymnasium  according  to  required  specifications. 
History  of  Education. — First  term.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  in 
the  systems  resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic 
culture,  culminating  in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  One 
period.  » 
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Second  term.  Educational  theory  traced  from  the  Reforma- 
tion through  the  movements  known  as  Humanism,  Realism  and 
Naturalism  to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and  the  education 
of  to-day.  One  period. 
Psychology. — Introductory  course.  This  does  not  presuppose  any  work 
in  Psychology.  A  general  course  treating  of  the  basic  principles  of 
modern  Psychology,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  abnormal 
mind  processes.  It  teaches  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body.    Two  periods. 

Pedagogy. — This  is  a  general  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  and 
discuss  general  principles  of  teaching  which  apply  equally  to  all 
branches  of  study.  It  treats  of  methods  suitable  to  all  grades  of 
school  life  from  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  University  grades, 
and  aims  to  show  the  relation  between  lower  and  higher  grades. 
One  period;  one  term. 

School  Management. — Qualifications  of  the  teacher;  discipline  as  means 
to  an  end;  punishment;  incentives  and  rewards;  formation  of 
school  habits ;  the  school  virtues ;  the  unity  of  the  school ;  the  school 
program  and  the  efficiency  curve,  etc.  A  constant  effort  is  made 
to  correlate  the  work  of  this  course  with  the  courses  in  Methods  of 
Teaching  and  Psychology.    One  period;  one  term. 

Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  is  required  throughout  the  course.  The 
many  gymnastic  classes  of  the  University,  ivith  its  Preparatory 
and  Model  Schools,  offer  opportunity  for  practical  teaching. 

Teaching  of  Outside  Classes. — Seniors  teach  private  gymnasium 
classes  in  clubs,  churches,  etc.,  giving  them  additional  practice 
and  remuneration  as  well  for  their  work. 

Elocution. — See  outline  in  the  first  year  curriculum. 

Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To  this  end  a  series  of 
about  fifteen  types  of  plants  and  animals  are  studied  by  means  of 
inductive  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection  with  these, 
general  problems  and  principles  are  considered;  the  fundamental 
differences  between  animals  and  plants,  the  phenomena  of  cell 
division,  a  brief  history  of  Biology;  the  Theory  of  Evolution, 
etc.    Two  periods  lecture;  two  periods  laboratory. 

Zoology. — In  this  course  animal  life  is  studied  in  a  general  way  from 
the  lowest  to  the  more  highly  developed  forms.  Dissections  of 
class  types  are  made  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  animals  studied.   Two  periods. 

Sociology. — The  first  term  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  sociological  theory. 
Applied  Sociology  is  given  in  the  second  term,  including  discussion 
of  the  principal  social  activities  of  the  community  in  the  line  of 
public  health  and  sanitation.    Two  periods. 

Collateral  Reading. — A  continuation  of  the  first  year  work. 

Reports. — Reports  on  Visitations  and  Current  Topics.  The  Senior 
students  are  required  to  make  at  least  ten  visitations  to  gymnasia 
and  play  centres  and  to  hand  in  reports  as  to  the  equipment  and 
management  of  these  places  together  with  the  kind  of  work  carried 
on  in  them. 

The  Seniors  are  also  required  to  file  reports  on  current  topics 
of  physical  education. 
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Thesis. — Each  candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the  department  must  prepare 
a  thesis  upon  some  subject  related  to  physical  education.  The 
thesis  must  show  original  work  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  must 
be  prepared  under  the  direct  supervision  of  one  of  the  instructors 
of  the  department. 

Story  Telling. — A  series  of  lectures  for  those  who  are  to  teach  children 
in  any  departmental  relation. 

Ethics. — A  survey  of  the  literature,  history  and  present  status  of  the 
subject  together  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  genesis,  nature  and 
realization  of  the  ideal  in  human  character  and  conduct. 

♦Manual  Crafts. — This  course  will  present  the  following  branches  of 
hand- work:  Paper  weaving,  folding  and  cutting;  use  of  the  Bartlett 
loom;  hammock  making;  reed  and  raffia  work;  cardboard  sloyd 
and  wood  cutting.  The  course  is  especially  designed  as  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  student's  equipment  for  work  in  the  city  play- 
grounds. 

Athletics. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Dancing. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 

German-American  Gymnastics. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Swedish  Gymnastics. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Heavy  Apparatus. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Wrestling  and  Boxing. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Swimming. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 


NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
First  Year. 


Credit 

Theory.  Units,  f 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Anatomy   3 

Anthropometry  X 

Educational  Gymnastics   2 

Kinesiology  y£ 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  First 

Aid  & 

Physiology   2 

Special  Physiology   1 

Playgrounds  yi 

Elocution   1 


Credit 

Practice.  Units.f 
Pedagogy  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion  y£ 

Athletics  :   2 

Dancing   2 

Fencing  ]4 

Heavy  Apparatus   2  y£ 

German-American  Gymnastics  3 

Games  y 

Marching  y 

School  Gymnastics  ]4 

Swedish  Gymnastics   1 

Swimming  y 

Wrestling  and  Boxing  ,yi 


Second  Year. 


English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Physical  Education .  % 

Hygiene  *A 

Equipment  of  Gymnasia  yi 

History  of  Education   1 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy  y2 

Elocution   1 

Biology   3 

*  Required  for  women;  elective  for  men. 

t  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 


Athletics   2 

Dancing   2 

German-American  Gymnastics  3 

Swedish  Gymnastics   1 

Heavy  Apparatus   2% 

Wrestling  and  Boxing  y 

Swimming  % 

Manual  Work  }A 

Story  Telling  K 
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In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Course  in  Physical 
Education,  outlined  above,  students  may  spend  two  more  years 
in  the  Teachers'  College,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  will  be  granted  them. 
For  details  of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  see  pages 
84  to  92. 

Students  who  are  able  to  spend  three  years  on  the  course 
in  Normal  Physical  Education  are  permitted  to  do  so  and 
in  such  cases  additional  work,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
is  arranged. 
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SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS. 

This  special  Normal  Course  in  Gymnastics  is  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  for  the  intelli- 
gent direction  of  their  classes  in  the  required  forms  of  gym- 
nastics, and  in  playground  games  and  dances. 

The  course  prepares  for  the  February  examinations  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  class  meets  on  Saturday  mornings  from  9.30  to  11.30 
for  the  theoretical  part  of  the  work;  from  11.30  to  12.30  for 
the  games;  and  on  Wednesday  afternoons  from  4.20  to  6  for 
personal  and  school  hygiene. 

Fee  for  the  course,  beginning  September  27,  1913,  and  closing 
February  1,  1914,  is  $15. 

Educational  Gymnastics. 

Theory. — The  Theory  will  embrace:  Aims  of  physical  train- 
ing— (a)  educational,  (b)  hygienic;  Principles  and  methods — (a) 
for  children,  (b)  for  adults;  Subdivisions  into  principal  activities — 
(a)  tactics,  (b)  free  exercises,  (c)  school  dances,  (d)  work  on  station- 
ary apparatus,  (e)  track  and  field  work,  (/)  games  for  children 
and  adults,  (g)  antagonistics,  (h)  related  activities,  tramping, 
camping,  swimming,  etc. 

Practice. — The  practice  work  covers  training  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal activities. 

Personal  Hygiene. — Based  upon  the  fundamentals  of  physi- 
ology and  anatomy. 

School  Hygiene. — This  course  takes  up  questions  such  as 
the  lighting,  seating,  heating,  ventilating,  etc.,  of  the  schoolroom. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  main  floor  of  the  Gymnasium  is  eighty  by  forty-five 
feet  with  several  offsets  in  which  are  stored  the  unused  appa- 
ratus, an  arrangement  which  affords  an  actual  clear  space 
of  3,600  square  feet  for  basket-ball  or  any  other  indoor  game. 
It  has  been  entirely  re-equipped  and  all  the  apparatus  is  of  the 
most  modern  pattern.  New  steel  lockers  have  been  installed 
and  new  shower  and  needle  baths  added. 

The  many  gymnasia  in  close  proximity  to  the  city  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  the  visiting  and  studying  of  the  con- 
struction, equipment  and  methods  of  teaching  employed. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 

For  details  concerning  normal  and  other  courses  in  Music, 

see  page  329. 
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RESIDENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Purpose  and  Scope. — The  Department  of  Theology  is 
the  oldest  among  the  fifteen  Departments  of  Temple  University 
as  now  organized;  originating  with  a  little  group  of  young 
men  who,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  met  with  Dr.  Conwell  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  By  reason  of  its  relation  to  the  other 
Departments  and  activities  of  the  University,  it  has  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  complete  education  of  students  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  This  Department  is  absolutely  undenominational. 
It  qualifies  men  for  ordination  in  any  Protestant  church. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — A  student  to  enter  this 
Department  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
including  Latin,  or  a  college  graduate,  or  shall  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  required  subjects  of  a  high  school  course. 

Students  from  other  institutions  desiring  to  enter  this  Depart- 
ment must  present  a  certificate  of  work  done  as  well  as  one  of 
honorable  dismissal. 

An  official  statement  of  church  membership  or  of  connection 
with  some  ecclesiastical  body  is  required  of  all  applicants  for 
admission  unless  they  are  well  accredited  students  from  other 
Theological  Seminaries. 

Prospective  students  may  meet  the  Dean  of  the  Department 
for  consultation  any  evening  except  Saturday  during  September 
until  the  Department  opens.  After  that  he  may  be  seen  on 
Thursday  evening  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  at  Theological 
Hall,  Broad  and  Brown  Streets.  On  Monday  mornings  the 
Dean  is  at  the  downtown  office,  Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets, 
from  half -past  ten  to  twelve  o'clock.  The  general  office  of  the 
University  is  open  at  all  times  to  give  any  information  desired. 

Advanced  Standing. — Examinations  for  advanced  standing 
may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

An  opportunity  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  meeting  the 
entrance  requirements  is  offered  by  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  the  University  in  its  day  and  evening  classes. 

Graduation. — Upon  the  completion  of  the  five-year  course 
in  Theology  the  diploma  of  the  Department  of  Theology  is 
granted  to  high  school  and  college  graduates  who  have  sustained 
honorable  examination. 

Degree. — Any  college  graduate  completing  the  five-year 
course  or  its  equivalent  and  sustaining  an  average  of  eighty-five 
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per  cent  or  more  for  the  whole  course,  shall,  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  a  thesis,  by  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Unit  System. — The  undergraduate  course  in  Theology 
extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  basis  of  credit  is  the 
unit,  sixty  units  being  required  for  graduation.  The  unit  is 
equivalent  to  one  period  a  week  of  class  recitation  throughout 
the  scholastic  year. 

Hours  of  Classwork. — The  class  recitations  are  held  be- 
tween the  hours  of  6.45  and  10.00  p.  m.  in  order  that  students 
may  have  the  opportunity  for  self-support  during  the  day. 
Classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  more  than 
twelve  units  of  class  work  a  week  without  the  special  consent 
of  the  faculty. 

Opportunity  for  Christian  Work. — Philadelphia,  with  its 
many  hundreds  of  churches,  missions,  and  varied  philanthropic 
institutions,  presents  to  theological  students  unsurpassed,  if 
not  unequaled,  opportunities  for  practical  Christian  work. 

Self-support. — The  majority  of  our  students  are  strong  men 
of  independent  character  who  earn  their  support  while  securing 
a  theological  education.  Heretofore  our  students  have  secured 
employment  that  has  enabled  them  to  pay  all  necessary  ex- 
penses. Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living  while  taking  the 
course  are  advised  to  secure  such  occupation,  if  possible,  as 
gives  them  daily  experience  in  church,  social,  or  literary  work. 
An  employment  bureau  is  conducted  by  the  University,  Dr.  N. 
B.  Heller,  director. 

Fees. — The  fee  for  the  Theological  Resident  Course  is  $20  a 
year,  plus  $5.00  matriculation  fee  the  first  year. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  all  graduates  of  this 
Department. 

All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Temple  University, 
and  all  tuition  fees  are  payable  annually  in  advance. 
The  five-year  course  is  as  follows : 


Course 

No.         First  Year.  Units. 
90    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   3 

70    New    Testament  De- 
partment   3 

35    English  Bible   3 

30    Advanced  English   2 

*65    Logic   1 

*121    Modern  Philosophy   2 


♦Alternate  courses. 


Course 

No.       Second  Year.  Units. 
91    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

71    New     Testament  De- 
partment   2 

36    English  Bible   3 

20    Ecclesiastical  History. . .  1 
*120    History  of  Philosophy.  .  2 
*155    History  of  Doctrine ...  .  0 
1    Apologetics   2 
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Course 
No. 


Third  Year. 


Units. 


92    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

72    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

21    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

2    Apologetics   2 

60    Homiletics   1 

125    Psychology   2 

50    History  of  Religion   1 

110    Oratory   1 

Fifth  Year. 
94    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

74    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

23    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

151    Systematic  Theology ...  .  2 

11    Biblical  Theology  

40    Christian  Ethics  

130    Seminar  Hour  

115  Pastoral  Theology  

1 1 6  Practical  Theology  


Course 

No.       Fourth  Year.  Units. 

93    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

22    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

150    Systematic  Theology ...  .  2 

6 1    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10    Biblical  Theology   1 

111    Oratory   1 


Note, — For  description  of  courses  see  pages  134  to  140. 
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The  Correspondence  Courses  of  the  Department 
of  Theology. 


AIM. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  extend  to  non-residents 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  can  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  Theological  School  in  Philadelphia. 

The  courses  appeal  to : 

(1)  Students  who  have  a  common  school  and  high  school 
education,  and  wish  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but  cannot 
attend  a  Seminary. 

(2)  Students  who  are  in  the  active  ministry,  but  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  college  or  seminary  training. 

(3)  Students  in  the  active  ministry  who  have  had  a  college 
course,  but  no  seminary  training. 

(4)  Students  in  the  active  ministry  who  have  had  both  col- 
lege and  seminary  training,  and  desire  to  do  intensive  work 
in  certain  theological  subjects. 

(5)  Bible  students  and  others  who  desire  to  add  to  their 
general  knowledge  of  Theology  and  the  Bible. 

The  Non-Resident  Department  of  the  Theological  School 
is  undenominational. 

ADMISSION. 

A  student  to  enter  the  Non-Resident  Department  shall  be  a 
college  graduate,  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
including  Latin,  or  shall  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  ability  to 
undertake  a  course. 

Students  from  other  institutions  desiring  to  enter  this  Depart- 
ment, must  present  certificates  of  work  done  as  well  as'  of 
honorable  dismissal. 

An  official  statement  of  church  membership  or  of  connection 
with  some  ecclesiastical  body  is  required  of  all  applicants  for 
admission  unless  they  are  well  accredited  students  from  other 
Theological  Seminaries. 

Earnest  students  are  welcomed  from  all  denominations. 

Before  registration,  an  application  blank,  furnished  by  the 
Department,  must  be  filled  out,  giving  certain  information 
and  stating  the  course  desired.     The  Department  reserves 
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the  right  to  reject  the  application  or  to  recommend  a  different 
course  from  that  selected  by  the  applicant.  After  acceptance 
of  the  application,  the  applicant  is  registered  as  a  student  upon 
payment  of  the  fees  for  the  course,  and  instructions  are  then 
sent  to  him. 

Advanced  Standing  may  be  granted  to  applicants  for  work 
done  in  approved  institutions  upon  the  presentation  of  satis- 
factory evidence.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  work  of 
a  graduate  course  while  engaged  in  undergraduate  work  with 
Temple  University  or  any  other  institution.  No  student 
receives  more  than  forty-eight  units  of  advanced  standing 
in  the  undergraduate  courses  or  more  than  sixteen  units  of 
advanced  standing  in  the  graduate  courses. 

English  Courses. — Applicants  desiring  to  take  courses  in 
Theology  in  English  alone,  may  do  so  without  presenting 
credentials  or  proof  of  previous  study  other  than  the  informa- 
tion required  in  the  application  blank.  A  certificate  is 
granted  for  each  course  or  group  of  courses  satisfactorily 
completed. 

All  Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  "  Registrar 
of  the  Department  of  Theology  of  Temple  University." 

Students  may  begin  work  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
department  is  open  for  the  work  of  examination  and  instruction 
during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  in  the  regular  scholastic 
season. 

Fees. — All  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  and  all  checks  should 
be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Temple  University. 

No  fees  are  refunded  to  students  whose  applications  have 
been  accepted,  and  who  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
the  course  chosen. 

A  student  is  required  to  pay  for  but  one  subject  at  a  time, 
and  is  expected  to  complete  but  one  subject  at  a  time.  When 
a  student  takes  two  or  more  subjects  simultaneously,  he  is 
expected  to  pay  in  advance  for  the  subjects  he  is  studying. 

The  fee  for  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  (twelve  units) 
when  paid  in  advance  is  $25. 

The  fee  for  a  subject  counting  as  one  unit  of  undergraduate 
work  is  $2.50.  For  subjects  counting  as  more  than  one  unit, 
the  fee  is  a  multiple  of  the  unit  fee.  Thus  a  subject  counting 
as  two  units  costs  $5.  No  reduction  is  made  for  subjects  taken 
simultaneously.  This  includes  payment  for  instruction  sheets, 
but  text-books  are  purchased  extra. 

The  fee  for  graduate  work  is  $6.50  a  unit.  The  fee  for  one 
year  of  graduate  work  (eight  units)  when  paid  in  advance  is 
$50.  The  fee  for  the  S.T.D.  course  (four  years)  when  each  year 
is  paid  in  advance,  is  $150. 
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A  diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged  students  at  time  of  graduation. 
Books  may  be  purchased  from  the  University  book-room 
or  from  the  student's  own  dealer. 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 

Each  correspondence  course  is  designed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  correspondng  residence  course,  representing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  units  of  work.  The  measure  of  credit  is  the  unit,  equiv- 
alent to  one  hour  of  class-room  recitation  a  week  for  thirty-six 
weeks.  The  resident  student  completes  twelve  units  every  nine 
months,  but  the  correspondence  student  is  expected  to  complete 
twelve  units  every  twelve  months. 

The  undergraduate  courses  develop  the  subject-matter  sys- 
tematically in  a  given  number  of  assignments.  Text-books  are 
used  and  careful  directions  for  study  are  furnished.  The 
student  receives  personal  instruction  throughout  the  course. 

The  work  of  graduate  courses  is  carefully  outlined  by  the 
instructors,  and  is  intensive,  requiring  papers  on  assigned 
themes,  examinations,  theses,  and  such  other  work  as  the 
instructors  may  demand.  The  student  is  in  constant  touch 
with  the  instructors. 

The  student  is  expected  to  write  to  the  University  concern- 
ing any  difficulties  or  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  the 
studies,  and  is  expected  to  report  progress  bi-monthly.  The 
maximum  of  personal  attention  is  received;  and  many  quali- 
ties, such  as  self-reliance,  initiative,  perseverance  and  accuracy, 
are  peculiarly  developed  and  encouraged  by  this  method  of 
instruction. 

Examinations. — At  the  completion  of  each  subject  an  exami- 
nation is  required,  either  to  be  taken  at  the  University  or  under 
such  supervision  or  examiners  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
University  at  places  convenient  to  the  student. 

Theses. — In  most  of  the  graduate  courses  and  in  a  few  of  the 
undergraduate  courses  theses  are  required.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  theses  the  following  directions  must  be  observed : 

An  analysis  of  the  topic  to  be  treated  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  for  approval  and  criticism  by  the  instructor  before 
the  paper  is  written. 

The  paper  used  for  theses  should  be  of  regular  typewriter 
size,  8?  x  11  inches,  strong  and  of  light  weight  for  convenience 
in  mailing. 

Unless  written  in  a  plain,  legible  hand,  the  thesis,  in  justice 
to  the  examiners,  must  be  typewritten. 

Material  should  be  written  or  printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf 
only. 
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The  pages  of  the  paper  are  to  be  numbered  consecutively  on 
the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  each  thesis  is  five  thousand 
words,  the  length  to  be  governed  by  scope  of  subject  rather  than 
by  number  of  words. 

Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  correct  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation, and  to  grammatical  structure. 

The  thesis  should  be  arranged  thus:  (a)  title  page;  (b)  list  of 
volumes  or  authorities  consulted  in  preparation,  giving  name  of 
volume,  author's  name,  publisher,  date  and  place  of  publication; 
(c)  a  clear  analysis  of  the  topic  treated;  (d)  an  index  of  main 
ideas  and  references;    (e)  the  theme. 

Return  of  Papers. — All  lesson  papers,  with  the  exception 
of  theses  and  final  examination  papers  in  each  subject,  are 
returned  to  the  student  as  soon  as  corrected.  Theses  and  final 
examination  papers  are  kept  by  the  University  at  least  until 
the  completion  by  the  student  of  his  work  with  the  Department. 
Graduation  theses  are  not  returned  but  are  kept  as  contributions 
to  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Theology. 

Time  Limit. — A  student  who  does  not  report  either  by  lesson 
or  letter  for  a  period  of  one  year,  may  forfeit  his  right  to  further 
instruction  in  the  course.  An  undergraduate  student  is  ex- 
pected to  complete  twelve  units  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  registration;  a  graduate  student  is  expected  to  complete 
four  units  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  registration.  Exten- 
sion of  time  may  be  granted  by  vote  of  the  faculty  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  course  if  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  other  valid  reason  the  student  has  been  unable  to  com- 
plete the  course  within  the  prescribed  time. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  Non-Resident  Department  offers  to  high  school  and  college  graduates 
several  courses  of  undergraduate  grade: 

,  A.  A  course  equivalent  to  the  regular  five-year  undergraduate  course 

in  residence.  This  course  represents  sixty  units  of  work,  and  is  designed 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  for  the  student  taking  the 
maximum  number  of  units  each  year  (twelve).  This  course  includes  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew. 

B.  For  college  and  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  wish  to  take  Hebrew, 
course  A,  omitting  Hebrew,  is  recommended. 

C.  To  high  school  graduates  and  to  students  having  an  equivalent 
preparation,  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  complete  curriculum,  is  offered 
the  privilege  of  taking  such  of  the  undergraduate  subjects  as  most  appeal 
to  their  needs. 

D.  Subjects  numbered  35  and  36  are  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  others  interested  in  Christian  work,  who  are 
desirous  of  gaining  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
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Graduation. 

At  the  completion  of  the  five-year  undergraduate  course  (A)  the  diploma 
of  the  Department  of  Theology  is  granted  to  those  students  who  have 
attained  honorable  graduation. 

At  the  completion  of  courses  B,  C,  and  D,  certificates  are  granted. 


Degrees. 

1.  Any  college  graduate  who  has  completed  an  average  of  eighty-five  per 
cent  throughout  the  course,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  acceptable 
to  the  Faculty,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  shall 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  When  the  entire  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  taken  in  correspondence,  the  course 
cannot  be  completed  in  less  than  six  years. 

2.  Any  college  graduate  who  has  completed  a  three-year  resident  course 
in  some  approved  Seminary,  upon  the  completion  of  an  additional  year  of 
work  representing  eight  units  in  our  graduate  department  taken  under  our 
direction,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  Faculty, 
by  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  Any  college  graduate  who  has  completed  in  some  approved  Seminary 
the  three-year  resident  course  with  the  exception  of  Hebrew,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  undergraduate  Hebrew  required  by  us  and  of  the 
additional  year  of  work  representing  eight  units,  all  taken  under  our  direc- 
tion, upon  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  and 
with  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  final  thesis  for  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  shall  comply  with  the 
rules  for  theses  given  elsewhere,  but  shall  be  at  least  10,000  words  in  length 
and  shall  be  typewritten.  Its  subject  should  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  at 
least  twelve  months  before  graduation,  and  the  thesis  should  be  presented 
for  examination  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 


OUTLINE  OF  NON-RESIDENT  UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE 


Covering  Five  Years. 


Course 

No.        First  Year.  Units. 
90    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   3 

70    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   3 

35    English  Bible   3 

30    Advanced  English   2 

*65    Logic   1 

*  1 2 1    Modern  Philosophy   2 


Course 

No. 

Second  Year.  Units. 

91 

Old  Testament  Depart- 

ment   

2 

71 

New  Testament  Depart- 

ment  

2 

36 

English  Bible  

3 

20 

Ecclesiastical  History. .. 

1 

*120 

History  of  Philosophy . . 

2 

*155 

History  of  Doctrine. . . . 

2 

1 

Apologetics  

2 

*  Alternate  courses. 
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Course 

No.        Third  Year.  Units. 
92    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

72    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

21    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

2    Apologetics   2 

60    Homiletics   1 

125    Psychology   2 

50    History  of  Religion   1 

130    Seminar  Hour   1 

Fifth  Year. 
94   Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

74   New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

23    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

151    Systematic  Theology ... .  2 

11    Biblical  Theology   1 

40    Christian  Ethics   1 

130    Seminar  Hour   1 

115  Pastoral  Theology   1 

116  Practical  Theology   1 


Course 

No.       Fourth  Year.  Units. 

93    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

22    Ecclesiastical  History   1 

150    Systematic  Theology,  ...  2 

61    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10    Biblical  Theology   1 

130    Seminar  Hour   1 


GRADUATE  COURSES. 

To  clergymen  who  are  alumni  of  approved  Theological 
Seminaries  the  Temple  University  offers  the  privilege  of  grad- 
uate work  in  non-residence.  Two  distinct  courses  are  offered, 
one  known  as  the  General  Course,  the  other  known  as  the  Re- 
search Course.  Each  of  these  courses  represents  eight  units 
of  work  a  year  for  three  years  and  a  thesis,  an  additional  year 
being  devoted  to  the  writing  of  the  thesis. 

The  Graduate  Courses  when  completed  by  seminary  grad- 
uates who  are  also  college  graduates,  lead  to  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Sacred  Theology. 

When  the  entire  graduate  course  is  taken,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  four  years. 

Alumni  of  Theological  Seminaries  which  require  a  year  of 
post-graduate  work  in  addition  to  three  years  of  undergraduate 
study  before  granting  the  B.D.  degree,  who  have  completed 
this  four-year  course  and  desire  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  are  given  credit  for  one  year  of 
post-graduate  work,  and  are  admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the 
S.T.D.  course,  making  it  possible  to  receive  the  degree  in  three 
years. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  student  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  time 
of  registration.     It  is  only  possible  for  a  student  receiving 
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sixteen  units  credit  at  entrance  to  complete  the  course  in  two 
years. 

Each  graduate  student  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course 
present  a  graduating  thesis,  representing  an  additional  year  of 
work  after  the  completion  of  his  prescribed  studies,  dealing  with 
a  topic  connected  with  one  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the 
course,  and  generally  tending  through  criticism  or  individual 
research  to  the  advancement  of  Theological  learning.  The 
candidate  shall  also  state  in  what  respect  his  investigation  ap- 
pears to  him  to  advance  the  Science  of  Theology.  He  is  also 
invited  to  submit  any  other  papers  he  may  have  prepared  or 
published  dealing  with  any  subject  connected  with  Theological 
Science. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
General  or  of  the  Research  Course  shall  not  in  itself  be  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  reason  for  the  granting  of  the  Doctor's  degree. 
Unless  the  graduating  thesis  shows  a  high  grade  of  scholarship 
the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  ask  the  candidate  to  with- 
draw his  application  until  such  time  as  he  shall  present  a  thesis 
of  sufficient  merit. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  topic  for  the 
graduation  thesis.  In  every  case  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
must  be  obtained,  and  the  professor  who  is  directing  the  major 
work  has  supervision  and  direction  in  working  out  the 
thesis.  Its  subject  should  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for 
approval  at  least  eighteen  months  before  graduation,  and  the 
thesis  must  be  submitted  for  examination  at  least  two  months 
before  graduation.  Graduation  theses  are  not  returned  to  the 
student,  but  are  required  to  be  typewritten  or  printed,  and  one 
copy  deposited  with  the  Department  to  be  placed  in  the  Theo- 
logical Library,  and  shall  contain  at  least  10,000  words. 

The  thesis  must  constitute  a  definite  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  in  which  it  lies,  and  must  be  founded  on  the 
original  investigations  of  the  writer.  As  such  it  largely 
conditions  his  final  promotion  to  the  doctorate  in  Theology. 

The  thesis  must  be  written  in  clear,  correct  English,  suitable 
to  the  topic  being  presented.  Slovenly  style  or  ambiguous 
expression  may  so  mar  the  scholarly  character  of  a  thesis  as  to 
incur  its  rejection. 

The  graduate  thesis  should  conform  in  general  to  the  follow- 
ing outline : 

1.  Table  of  Contents.    A  general  outline  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the 

subject,  with  references  to  pages. 

2.  Bibliography.    A  critical  citation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  with 

authorities   alphabetically   or   chronologically   arranged,  giving 
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exact  reference  to  volume,  page,  date,  and  name  and  place  of 
publication. 

3.  Introduction.    Formal  reasons  or  grounds  underlying  the  investiga- 

tion, stating  definitely  the  subject  involved,  the  material  used,  and 
the  method  of  treatment. 

4.  History  of  Opinion.    A  brief  review  of  existing  knowledge  on  the  sub- 

ject. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  subject. 

6.  The  thesis  developed. 

The  title  page  of  every  thesis  shall  bear  the  phrase,  "Submitted  as  part 
of  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  in  Temple 

University,  by  followed  by  the  name  of  the 

candidate  in  full. 


These  are  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  one  or  more  departments  of  Theology,  and  consist  of  one 
major  and  two  minor  subjects,  the  student  having  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  major  and 
minors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  The  major 
represents  four  units  of  work  each  year  for  three  years,  while 
the  minors  each  represent  two  units  of  work  a  year  for  three 
years.  An  additional  year  is  required  for  the  writing  of  the 
final  thesis.  Research  Courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments 
of  Biblical  Theology,  History  of  Religion,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, Ethics,  Liturgies,  New  Testament  Department,  Old 
Testament  Department,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Systematic 
Theology.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students,  hence  are  not  outlined  in  the  catalogue. 


This  is  intended  for  students  desiring  to  study  more  inten- 
sively the  departments  of  Theology  included  in  the  following 
outline : 

OUTLINE  OF  GENERAL  GRADUATE  COURSE. 


RESEARCH  COURSES. 


GENERAL  COURSE. 


Course 

No.        First  Year.  Un: 

152  Systematic  Theology ... . 

12  Biblical  Theology  

3  Apologetics  

24  Ecclesiastical  History  

41  Ethics  

75  New  Testament  Depart- 


:ts, 


No.       Second  Year.  Units 
153    Systematic  Theology ... .  1 
13    Biblical  Theology   1 


Course 


4  Apologetics   1 

25  Ecclesiastical  History   1 

141  Sociology   1 

76  New  Testament  Depart- 


ment 


ment   1 


95  Old  Testament 
131  Seminar  


96    Old  Testament  Depart- 


ment   1 


131    Seminar   1 
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Course 

No.  Third  Year.  Units. 
154    Systematic  Theology ... .  1 

14    Biblical  Theology   1 

5    Apologetics   1 

26    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

142    Sociology   1 

77    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   1 

97    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   1 

131    Seminar   1 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 
APOLOGETICS. 

1.  Theism  and  Christianity  defensively  stated  with  special  work  in 

the  function,  method  and  history  of  Apologetics;  examination  of 
antitheistic  theories,  historical  preparation  for  Christianity; 
Christian  origins  and  the  Apologetics  of  Christian  experience. 
Two  units,  required  second  year. 

2.  Oriental  Religions  and  Christianity  with  the  Philosophy  of 

the  Christian  Religion. — The  non-Christian  religions  of  the 
world  with  a  special  study  of  Islamism  and  Buddhism.  The 
Philosophy  of  Christian  Religion:  Relation  between  Person  of 
Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  the  interpretation  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  and  Christianity  the  ideal  religion.  Two  units, 
required  third  year. 

3.  History  of  Apologetics,  with  special  reference  to  changing  emphases 

coupled  with  a  history  of  Christian  creeds  and  worship  in  its 
Apologetic  bearings.  One  unit,  first  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

4.  Christianity  and  Modern  Sciences,  with  a  special  relation  to 

creative  evolution.  One  unit,  second  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

5.  Unities  and  Varieties  of  Religious  Experiences  in  their  Apolo- 

getic value.    One  unit,  third  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

10.  Old  Testament  Theology. — Criticism  and  history  belong  to  other 

departments,  though  the  progressive  development  of  theological 
and  ethical  truth  among  the  Hebrew  people  has  due  consider- 
ation. The  doctrines,  institutions,  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and 
ethical  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  are  treated  in  the  order 
and  form  of  their  development,  as  preliminary  and  preparatory 
to  the  higher  revelation  of  truth  in  Christianity.  One  unit, 
required  fourth  year. 

11.  New  Testament  Theology. — A  review  of  the  relation  between 

the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  is  followed  by 
an  orderly  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  found  in  the 
synoptics.  St.  John's  Gospel  and  its  teaching,  the  Pauline  and 
Petrine  theologies,  also  the  contributions  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude 
to  doctrinal  and  ethical  truth  are  thoroughly  considered.  One 
unit,  required  fifth  year. 
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12.  The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament. — One  unit,  required 

first  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

13.  The  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament. — One  unit,  required 

second  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

14.  The  Eschatology  of  Paul. — One  unit,  required  third  year  of  the 

General  Graduate  Course. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

20.  Apostolic  Age  to  Age  of  Charlemagne  (1-800  A.  D.). — The 

founding  of  the  Church,  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  persecutions,  literature,  doctrine,  worship,  etc.,  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  German  nations,  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  the  growth  of  the  Papacy,  the  relation  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  and^  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  are 
carefully  considered.  Individual  research  and  discussions,  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  themes.    One  unit,  required  second  year. 

21.  Rise  of  Papal  Supremacy  to  the  Reformation. — Coronation  of 

Charlemagne,  the  growth  of  the  Papacy,  the  Church  and  civil 
authority,  monasticism,  religion  and  worship  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
councils  and  reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Methods  similar 
to  those  in  Course  20.    One  unit,  required  third  year. 

22.  The  Reformation  (1517-1648). — Circumstances  at  the  opening  of 

the  Reformation,  Protestantism,  the  Reformation  in  European 
countries,  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  the  Eastern  Church.  One 
unit,  required  fourth  year. 

23.  Modern  Period. — From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  present 

time  (1648-1906),  Ecclesiastical  events  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  the  Papacy  before  and  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon ; 
Christianity  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  noting  the  growth  of  the  evangelic  denominations, 
history  of  doctrine  and  controversial  writers.  One  unit,  required 
fifth  year. 

24.  Rise  and  Development  of  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Literature 

up  to  the  time  of  Augustine:  an  intensive  study  of  the  patristic  and 
early  Church  period  with  special  attention  to  growth  of  doctrine 
and  content  of  controversial  literature,  examination  and  themes. 
One  unit,  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

25.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — An  intensive  study  of  the 

Church  in  the  Middle  Ages:  ritual,  changes  in  form  of  worship; 
church  architecture;  church  discipline,  penance,  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  various  forms  of  discipline  laid  down  by  canon 
law.  Examination  and  thesis.  One  unit,  second  year,  General 
Graduate  Course. 

26.  Modern  Missions. — A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  modern 

Protestant  Missions  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  present 
time,  noting  the  rise  of  the  Moravian  missions,  the  rapid  rise  of 
missionary  societies  among  the  evangelic  denominations,  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  welfare  of  those  beyond  the  seas,  rapid  growth  of 
interest,  modern  methods  of  accomplishing  missionary  work;  the 
result.  Examination  and  thesis.  One  unit,  third  year,  General 
Graduate  Course. 
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ENGLISH. 

30.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Recitations  on  the  theory  of  Rhetoric. 
Weekly  themes  and  conferences. 

History  of  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of 
the  English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  general  principles  of 
linguistic  science.    Two  units,  required  first  year. 


ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

35.  Old  Testament. — First  term.    Synthetic:  The  stories  of  Genesis, 

history  of  Patriarchal  Period  and  of  Israel  until  the  settlement 
in  Canaan.  Synoptic:  The  Messages  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Poetical  Books,  with  a  survey  of  the  books  as  to  their  scope  and 
contents.  Topical:  The  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  shall 
be  studied,  e.  g.,  The  Divine  Names  and  Attributes,  The  Doctrine 
of  Man,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  The  Messianic  Hope,  etc.,  etc. 

Second  Term.  Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own  outline 
of  Sacred  History,  placing  the  Prophets  in  their  places  in  the 
narrative.  Synoptic:  The  Prophets  shall  be  surveyed  as  to  their 
scope  and  contents.  Topical:  Typology,  with  a  detailed  study 
of  the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  The  Chief  Feasts 
of  Judaism. 

36.  New  Testament. — First  term.    Synthetic:    Each  student  makes 

his  own  life  of  Christ  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Syn- 
optic: The  Four  Gospels  are  surveyed,  so  as  to  apprehend 
their  scope  and  contents,  presenting  a  view  of  their  arrangement 
and  salient  features.  Topical:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels  is  studied  topically,  e.  g.,  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  The  Economics  of  Jesus,  The  Crises  on  the  Way  to  the 
Cross,  The  Last  Things,  etc.    Attention  is  given  to  word  studies. 

Second  term.  Synthetic:  Each  student  makes  his  own  outline 
of  Apostolic  History  as  recorded  in  "The  Acts"  and  gathered  from 
the  Epistles,  putting  the  Epistles  in  their  place  in  the  History. 
Synoptic:  The  leading  Epistles  are  surveyed  and  analyzed  as 
were  the  Gospels.  Topical:  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity 
is  studied,  e.  g.,  Sin,  The  Righteousness  of  God,  The  Law, 
Christ,  The  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  Own  Religious  History. 
Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  word  studies.  Three  units, 
required  second  year. 


ETHICS. 

40.  Christian  Ethics. — The  history  of  ethical  thought  is  studied  in  the 

Greek,  the  Christian,  and  modern  periods.  Ethics  is  treated 
as  a  science,  an  art  and  a  philosophy,  with  due  consideration 
of  its  relation  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the  Church,  the  state, 
and  society  in  general.  The  practical,  the  philosophical,  and  the 
theological  aspects  of  the  subject  are  treated.  One  unit,  required 
fifth  year. 

41.  Methods  of  Ethics. — Text-book,  the  study  of  Methods  of  Ethics 

and  also  the  practical  application  of  Ethics.  One  unit,  first  year, 
General  Graduate  Course. 
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HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

50.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. — An  introductory 

study  of  the  topics  of  the  History  of  Religion.  One  unit,  required 
third  year. 

51.  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  topics  of  the  History  of  Religion 

designed  for  graduate  students.    Two  units,  elective. 

52.  A  study  of  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  India, 

Persia  and  Greece.    Two  units,  elective. 

53.  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans  and  the  Oriental 

cults  under  the  Roman  Empire.    Two  units,  elective. 

HOMILETICS. 

60.  Introductory  Course. — Sources  of  Homiletics,  the  principles  under- 

lying sermon  writing,  lectures,  text-book.  One  unit,  required 
third  year. 

61.  Practice  Work  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Homiletics 

to  the  analyzing  and  unfolding  of  various  texts  and  topics  selected 
by  the  class.  The  composition  of  sermons  upon  subjects  selected 
by  the  students,  also  upon  texts  assigned  by  the  instructor.  One 
unit,  required  fourth  year. 

LOGIC. 

65.  Introductory  Course. — Classification  of  terms;  denotation  and 
connotation;  classification  of  propositions;  laws  of  thought; 
syllogisms;  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  propositions;  inductive 
reasoning  in  its  various  forms;  combination  of  induction  and 
deduction;  fallacies,  etc.  One  unit,  required  first  year,  Diploma 
course. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

70.  Beginning  Greek. — This  course  treats  of  the  Orthography,  Etymol- 

ogy and  Syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  using  a  standard  grammar, 
and  prepares  the  student  to  begin  reading  the  New  Testament. 
Three  units,  required  first  year. 

71.  New  Testament  Greek. — A  thorough  study  of  the  Greek,  constant 

reference  to  the  sources  of  New  Testament  vocabulary,  sentence 
construction,  and  rhetoric.  A  standard  text,  lexicon,  and  reference 
books  in  grammar  are  used.    Two  units,  required  second  year. 

72.  Gospel  History  is  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  Canon,  Intro- 

duction and  Exegesis.  The  best  texts  are  used.  Special  bibliog- 
raphy is  furnished  for  the  work  in  Exegesis.  Two  units,  required 
third  year. 

73.  Apostolic  History  is  studied  according  to  the  methods  applied 

to  Gospel  History  in  Course  72.  Two  units,  required  fourth  year. 

74.  Topical  Study  and  Historical  Method. — The  purpose  of  the  course 

is  to  train  the  candidate  for  graduation  to  see  Bible  truth  in  its 
proper  perspective.  The  year  is  spent  in  the  discussion  and  prep- 
aration of  themes.    Two  units,  required  fifth  year. 

75.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians; 

(b)  an  intensive  study  of  the  field  of  New  Testament  Introduction ; 

(c)  a  special  study  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
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76.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Philippians; 

(b)  sources  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament;  (c)  textual  criti- 
cism of  some  assigned  portion. 

77.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans; 

(b)  a  study  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament;  (c)  a  special 
study  of  St.  Paul's  conception  of  Justification. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

90.  Hebrew.-— (a)  t  Hebrew  Grammar  ;  (b)  Hebrew  prose  with  considerable 

attention  given  to  the  translation  of  English  into  Hebrew;  (c)  read- 
ings in  Genesis  with  an  analytical  study  of  the  words  and  phrases 
as  found  in  the  text.    Three  units,  required  first  year. 

91.  Hebrew. — (a)  Translation  from  the  Historical  Books  of  the 

Bible,  with  an  analytic  study  of  the  words  and  phrases;  (b)  sight 
reading.   Two  units,  required  second  year. 

92.  A  Study  of  the"Psalms:  (a)  translation;  (b)  exegetical  study  involv- 

ing both  analysis  and  synthesis;  (c)  lectures  on  special  introduc- 
tion.   Two  units,  required  third  year. 

93.  A  Study  of  the  Major  Prophets,  with  special  emphasis  upon  Isaiah, 

translation  and  special  attention  to  exegesis,  lectures  on  special 
introduction.  Two  units,  alternating  with  Course  94,  required 
fourth  and  fifth  year. 

94.  A  Study  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  pursuing  the  same  exegetical 

method  as  in  Course  4.  Lectures  on  special  introduction.  Alter- 
nate with  Course  93.  Course  94  is  given  during  the  year  1912— 
13.    Two  units,  required  fourth  and  fifth  year. 

95.  A  Study  of  the  Critical  Theories  of  the  Pentateuch;  exegesis 

of  selected  portions  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  One  unit, 
required  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

96.  Special  Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  the  rise 

and  influence  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  critical  study  of  selected 
Psalms.    One  unit,  required  second  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

97.  The  Place  and  Mission  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophet,  and  a 

critical  study  of  Messianic  prophecies.  One  unit,  required  third 
year,  General  Graduate  Course. 


ORATORY. 

110.  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking  (Kleiser)  is 

used  in  connection  with  this  work.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  physical  power  as  the  basis  of  voice  culture. 
Purity,  flexibility,  resonance,  brilliancy  and  volume  of  tone  are 
considered.    One  unit,  required  third  year,  resident  course. 

111.  The  art  of  winning  and  holding  attention,  how  to  develop  the  imagina- 

tion, how  to  train  the  memory,  how  to  get  dramatic  power,  how  to 
use  illustrations,  how  to  manage  facts  and  thoughts  to  move  an 
audience,  and  similar  subjects  are  considered.  One  unit,  required 
fourth  year,  resident  course. 


PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 

115.  Pastoral  Duties.    One  unit,  required  fifth  year. 

116.  Practical  Theology,  Church  Polity,  Sunday  Schools,  Church  Organiza- 

tions, Missions,  etc.    One  unit,  fifth  year. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

120.  History  of  Philosophy. — The  Greek,  medieval  and  modern  periods 

treated  as  distinct  movements  of  systematic  thought.  Philosophic 
thought  is  regarded  as  vital  history — as  the  attempt  of  the  human 
mind  to  solve  the  universal  problems  that  were  naturally  evolved 
at  different  periods  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  To  that  end 
special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  evolutionary  and  reactionary 
origins  of  both  problems  and  solutions.  Assigned  readings  in  the 
sources,  and  also  readings  illustrative  of  the  development  of 
Ontology,  Psychology,  and  Epistomology.  Some  phase  of  modern 
philosophy  is  studied  intensively.  Two  units,  required  second 
year.    Diploma  course. 

121.  Tendencies  in  Modern  Philosophic  Thought. — Two  units,  re- 

quired first  year,  degree  course. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

125A.  Course  in  Modern  Psychology,  aiming  to  give  in  addition  to 
the  established  principles  of  the  science,  some  of  the  more  recent 
results  of  experimental  investigation.  The  early  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  traditional  nomenclature  of 
the  science  and  of  the  different  phases  of  mental  activity  from  an 
intuitional  point  of  view.  Later,  the  subject  is  taken  up  from 
the  analytic  and  genetic  standpoint.  The  development  of  mental 
life  is  traced  from  infancy  through  childhood  to  maturity.  The 
significance  of  the  various  phases  of  mental  development  to  clergy- 
men and  teachers  is  pointed  out.  Text-books:  Ladd,  Primer  of 
Psychology;  Witmer,  Analytical  Psychology.  References  to  and 
reports  based  on  other  works  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  notebook  based  on  experi- 
ments is  required.  Two  units,  required  third  year.  Diploma 
course. 

125B.  Psychology  of  Religion. — The  scope,  the  consciousness  of  value. 
The  problem  of  conversion — the  age  of  conversion,  motives, 
experiences,  etc.  Childhood  religion;  the  period  of  adolescence; 
the  adult  life.  The  problems  of  monotheism,  religion,  and  morals. 
The  problem  of  sanctification.  The  line  of  religious  growth. 
Assigned  readings.    Two  units,  required  third  year,  degree  course. 


SEMINAR  HOUR. 

130.  Students'  Problems. — Undergraduate  students  are  asked  to  pre- 

sent to  the  Faculty  the  problems  met  in  daily  life;  the  problems 
to  be  of  a  Social,  Pastoral,  Theological  and  Religious  (individual 
and  social)  nature.  The  problems  are  discussed  and  worked  out. 
One  unit  each  year.  Required  of  fifth  year  resident  course,  and 
of  third,  fourth  and  fifth  year  non-resident  course. 

131.  Pastors'  Problems. — Pastors  are  asked  to  present  the  problems  of 

a  Social,  Pastoral,  Theological  and  Religious  (individual  and  social) 
nature  which  confront  them  in  their  pastorates.  The  problems 
are  discussed  and  worked  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 
One  unit  each  year  of  the  General  Graduate  Course. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

140A.  Foundation  Principles. — (a)  Study  of  an  elementary  college 
text-book  with  critical  papers  and  explanatory  readings,  (b)  Applied 
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Sociology:  social  problems  in  city  and  country ;  a  paper  sum- 
marizing each  problem  studied.    Two  units,  required  fourth  year, 

diploma  course. 

140B.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Sociology. — (a)  text-book,  critical 
papers  and  explanatory  readings,  (b)  Social  problems  in  city 
and  country,  a  social  survey  of  the  student's  community.  Two 
units,  required  fourth  year,  degree  course. 

141.  Social  Origins. — A  study  of  primitive  societies  as  illustrative  of 

the  origin  and  development  of  present  customs  and  institutions. 
Text-books  and  magazine  literature,  with  papers.  One  unit, 
required  second  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

142.  Social  Problems. — Application  of  sociological  principles  to  present- 

day  conditions  in  urban  and  rural  communities.  Required  third 
year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  unit. 

SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

152.  The  Existence  and  Nature  of  God. — A  careful  examination  of 

these  subjects.  Required  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course, 
one  unit. 

153.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. — An  intensive  study.  Required 

second  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  unit. 

154.  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — An  intensive  study. 

Required  third  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  unit. 

155.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. — Two  units,  required  second 

year,  degree  course. 

SEMITICS. 

Courses  are  arranged  in  the  Semitic  languages,  Rabbinical  Literature,  etc., 
if  requested. 

GRADUATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1912. 
The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 


Barrett,  Sidney  H  New  York 

Brock,  Thomas  Sleeper  New  Jersey 

Hamilton,  Charles  Anderson  New  York 

Seymour,  John  Alfred  Connecticut 

Scarlata,  Gaspare  Italy 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Clark,  Elmer  Talmage  Missouri 

Harless,  Christopher  Mayhew  Texas 

McDade,  Robert  John  New  Jersey 

Parks,  John  Pennsylvania 

Peffley,  William  Edwin  Pennsylvania 

Stewart,  John  Allister  Canada 

Wren,  David  Canada 


BIBLE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  train  men  and  women  for  all 
kinds  of  Christian  activity.  The  need  for  training  in  Christian 
work  is  gaining  wide  recognition  and  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
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demand  for  trained  workers.  The  call  for  Pastors'  Assistants, 
Bible  Teachers,  Missionaries,  Settlement  Workers,  Religious 
Work  Secretaries  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work, 
Teachers  in  Sunday-schools  and  Teachers  of  Teachers  is  steadily 
becoming  more  general  and  persistent.  It  has  been  said  con- 
cerning Bible  Teaching:  " This  is  a  work  that  requires  specific 
training  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  University  and  College 
Departments/ '  This  specific  training  the  Temple  University 
gives. 

The  curriculum  has  been  arranged  to  cover  a  course  of  two 
years.  Each  year  consists  of  two  terms  corresponding  to  the 
terms  of  the  other  schools  of  the  University.  Prominence  is 
given  to  direct  Bible  Study,  and  the  work  so  arranged 
and  co-ordinated  as  to  make  each  term  complete  in  itself. 
The  course  in  direct  Bible  Study  should  prove  of  peculiar 
value  to  ministers  who  need  leadership  or  study. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  the  curriculum,  instruc- 
tion is  given,  as  occasion  demands,  in  the  conduct  of  religious 
meetings  of  all  kinds,  the  conduct  of  singing,  visitation  of  the 
sick  and  other  pastoral  work,  in  fact,  everything  that  tends 
to  the  full  equipment  of  the  Christian  Worker. 

As  occasion  demands,  classes  are  conducted  during  the  day- 
time to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  and  every  effort  made  to  find 
opportunities  for  students  to  put  in  practice  the  knowledge  they 
acquire. 

The  sessions  occupy  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  the  work 
in  the  English  Bible  being  taken  on  Tuesdays;  that  of  the  other 
departments  on  Fridays. 

The  courses  are  grouped  in  four  departments,  as  follows : 

1.  Department  of  the  English  Bible — Biblical.  Rev.  William  A.  Free- 
mantle,  M.A.,  D.D. 

2.  Department  of  Christian  Activity — Practical.  Rev.  Charles  William 
Heathcote,  M.A.,  S.T.D. 

3.  Department  of  History — Historical.  Rev.  Charles  William  Heath- 
cote, M.A.,  S.T.D. 

4.  Department  of  Theology  and  Apologetics — Systematic.  Rev. 
George  Handy  Wailes,  M.A. 

The  following  outline  of  study  is  pursued: 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Term. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own  life  of  Christ 
with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Synoptic:  The  Four  Gospels 
shall  be  surveyed,  so  as  to  apprehend  their  scope  and  contents, 
presenting  a  view  of  their  arrangement  and  salient  features.  Topi- 
cal: The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Gospels  shall  be 
studied  topically,  e.  g.,  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  The  Economics  of 
Jesus,  The  Crises  on  the  Way  to  the  Cross,  The  Last  Things,  etc., 
etc.    Attention  shall  be  given  to  word  studies. 
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2.  Practical. — Elements  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  as  follows:  Attention — 

how  to  win  and  hold  it;  Preparation — general,  special  and  immediate; 
The  Teacher  and  his  Bible,  methods  of  studying,  etc. ;  The  Bible  and 
Commentaries;  The  Teacher  and  scholars;  The  Lesson — material, 
introduction,  analysis.  Opportunity  is  afforded  for  practical  and 
seminar  work. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  History 

and  the  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  English  Bible. 

4.  Systematic. —  Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Outlines  of  Natural 

Theology;  Evidence  for  Being  of  God,  etc. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
Second  Term. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:   Each  student  shall  make  his  own  outline  of 

Apostolic  History  as  recorded  in  "The  Acts"  and  gathered  from 
the  Epistles,  putting  the  Epistles  in  their  place  in  the  History. 
Synoptic:  The  leading  Epistles  shall  be  surveyed  and  analyzed 
as  were  the  Gospels.  Topical:  Paul's  Conception  of  Christian- 
ity shall  be  studied,  e.  g.,  Sin,  The  Righteousness  of  God,  The  Law, 
Christ,  The  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  Own  Religious  History.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  word  studies. 

2.  Practical. — Religious  Pedagogy  as  follows:  How  to  illustrate  from 

the  field  of  history,  current  events  and  observation;  the  teacher's 
and  scholar's  viewpoint;  how  to  attack  a  lesson;  the  art  of  question- 
ing and  application;  elements  of  success  and  the  rewards  of  a  teacher. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  History 

with  a  History  of  the  Sacred  Canon. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Evidences  of  Chris- 

tianity. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Term. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  The  stories  of  Genesis,  history  of  Patriarchal 

Period  and  of  Israel  until  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Synoptic: 
The  Messages  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Poetical  Books,  with  a  survey 
of  the  books  as  to  their  scope  and  contents.  Topical:  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  is  studied,  e.  g.,  The  Divine  Names 
and  Attributes,  The  Doctrine  of  Man,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
The  Messianic  Hope,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Practical. — Personal  work,  methods,  e.  g.,  dealing  with  individuals, 

visitation  of  the  sick,  public  prayer,  dealing  with  doubters,  etc. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Modern  Church 

History.  Special  study  and  research  work  on  "Between  Testa- 
ments." Assignments. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  the  Elements  of 

Psychology. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Second  Term. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  Each  student  makes  his  own  outline  of 
Sacred  History,  placing  the  Prophets  in  their  places  in  the  narra- 
tive.   Synoptic:  The  Prophets  are  surveyed  as  to  their  scope 
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and  contents,  as  done  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  the  first 
year.  Topical:  Typology,  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  worship 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.    The  Chief  Feasts  of  Judaism. 

2.  Practical. — Organized  Charities,  Methods  of  work  in  the  Sunday 

School,  among  Immigrants,  etc.,  etc.  The  viewpoint  of  the  trained 
Social  Worker. 

3.  Historical. — Christian  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Examination 

of  Reports,  etc.  History  of  Modern  Missions.  Outline  study  of 
Comparative  Religions.    Seminar  Work. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Religious  Psy- 

chology, e.  g.,  Psychology  of  Conversion,  Varieties  ofReligious  Expe- 
rience, etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  outline  of  study  in  the  Department 
of  the  English  Bible  is  peculiarly  comprehensive,  and  in  the 
full  course  is  designed  to  cover  all  the  Sacred  Books.  The 
work  of  each  term  is  complete  in  itself,  thus  enabling  the 
student  to  take  up  any  subject  and  begin  his  work  at  the  point 
that  coincides  with  his  special  need. 

The  course  opens  October  7,  1913. 

The  fee  for  the  full  course  is  $10  a  year.  If  only  one  evening's 
work  is  taken  the  fee  is  $5.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  Temple  University.  All  applications  and  conmuni- 
cations  should  be  addressed  to  the  Temple  University.  Dr. 
Freemantle  is  at  Theological  Hall,  Broad  and  Brown  Streets, 
on  Monday  evenings  after  September  15th,  from  7.30  until 
8.30,  to  interview  prospective  students  and  answer  questions 
concerning  the  course. 

The  Tuesday  evening  classes  are  held  at  Broad  and  Brown 
Streets,  and  the  Friday  evening  classes  at  Broad  and  Berks 
Streets. 

ROSTER. 

TUESDAY. 


7.30-8.20— Bible  Study,  Synthetic 
8.20-9.10— Bible  Study,  Synoptic. 
9.10-10  —Bible  Study,  Topical. . 


Dr.  William  A.  Freemantle 
Dr.  William  A.  Freemantle 
Dr.  William  A.  Freemantle 


FRIDAY. 

7.30-8.20 — Religious  Pedagogy  Dr.  Charles  William  Heathcote 

8.20-9.10— Church  History  Dr.  Charles  William  Heathcote 

9.10-10  — Christian  Doctrine  Prof.  George  Handy  Wailes 

Special  examinations  are  conducted  regularly  twice  a  year 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  time  and  ability  to  advance 
more  rapidly  than  the  regular  classes.  Examinations  are  con- 
ducted carefully  and  only  proficient  conscientious  students  re- 
ceive diplomas. 
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School  of  Law. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  Temple  University 
is  to  furnish  to  those  who  are  properly  qualified  for  the  work 
an  opportunity  of  pursuing,  in  evening  classes,  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  legal  study. 

SESSIONS. 

The  classes  meet  in  the  Wilson  Building,  southwest  corner 
of  Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week,  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  10  o'clock — each  class  meeting  at  least  three  evenings 
a  week.  The  school  year  for  1912-13  begins  on  September  15, 
1913  and  continues  until  June  15,  1914, 

ATTENDANCE. 

All  students,  whether  candidates  for  a  degree  or  special 
students,  are  required  to  be  in  actual  attendance.  The  work 
of  the  School  of  Law  cannot  be  done  properly  by  students  who 
are  irregular  in  their  attendance  on  lectures.  The  Faculty 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any  student 
who  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  seem  unwise  to  continue  his 
connection  with  the  school. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Law  has  been  taught  in  the  law  schools  of  the  United  States 
by  three  distinct  methods:  by  lectures,  by  text-books,  and  by 
cases.  The  School  of  Law  of  the  Temple  University  does  not 
adopt  any  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Experi- 
ence has  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  Faculty  that  the  best  results 
are  attained  by  a  combination  of  the  three  methods. 

Instruction  is  therefore  given  partly  through  the  study  of  lead- 
ing text-books  and  partly  through  lectures,  with  the  statue  law 
and  leading  cases  on  each  branch,  and  careful  and  frequent 
examinations  are  held  to  test  the  student's  grasp  of  his  subject. 

Quizzes  are  held  regularly,  in  which  the  professors  in  charge 
of  each  subject  test  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the  student's 
reading  upon  the  topic  assigned  and  by  explanations  given  and 
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the  statement  of  other  illustrative  cases,  endeavor  to  lead 
the  student  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
legal  principles  that  may  be  involved.  In  these  quizzes  every 
effort  is  made  to  afford  the  student  scientific  training  in  accurate 
methods  of  study  and  of  reasoning  along  legal  lines.  Topical 
lectures  are  also  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
more  obscure  and  difficult  questions  that  may  have  arisen, 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  student  recent  developments, 
or  peculiar  applications  of  the  principles  under  discussion,  as 
shown  in  late  decisions. 

By  these  methods  the  student  is  constantly  brought  into 
close  personal  contact  with  the  instructor.  His  work  is  watched 
and  he,  as  far  as  possible,  receives  the  benefits  which  can  be 
had  from  individual  instruction. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Francis  Chap- 
man, Dean,  Rooms  515-16,  1001  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year's  class  must 
have  received  a  good  English  education,  and  may  be  admitted 
in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  All  graduates  of  a  recognized  College  or  University  are 
admitted  without  examinations  on  presentation  of  diploma. 
The  diploma  of  any  approved  pu,blic  High  School  is  accepted 
on  such  subjects  required  for  the  entrance  examinations  as 
are  covered  by  the  diploma. 

No  diplomas  or  certificates  from  private  preparatory  schools 
are  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations. 

2.  Those  students  at  law  who  have  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  are 
admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate. 

By  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Temple  Uni- 
versity has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  approved  colleges  and 
universities,  and  graduates  of  its  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  entitled  to  registration  by  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  without  examination. 

All  applicants  for  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  should  be  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion upon  the  following  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications herein  given  under  each  subject. 

English. — 1.  No  candidate  is  accepted  in  English  whose  work  on  any 
subject  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or 
division  into  paragraphs.  2.  A  short  essay  is  required  to  be 
written  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  examination.  3.  The 
applicant  must  have  read  the  following  works,  and  must  be  able 
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to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subject-matter,  the 
style  and  structure  thereof,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on 
the  lives  of  the  authors:  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Merchant 
of  Venice;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Scott's 
Heart  of  Midlothian;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  first  three  books 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol; 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne;  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun.  4.  The 
applicant  must  also  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  general  history 
of  English  Literature^ (including Jthat  of  the  United  States)  as  can 
be  obtained  from  a  good  standard  text-book  upon  this  subject. 

History. — 1.  Outlines  of  Universal  History. — Myer's  Ancient  History, 
and  Myer's  Mediceval  and  Modern  History,  or  other  equivalent 
works  are  recommended  to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  advanced  academic  instruction.  2.  English  History. — 
With  special  reference  to  social  and  political  development.  Students 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  advanced  academic  instruction 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
English  History,  or  Ransome's  Short  History  of  England,  or  Higgin- 
son  and  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans,  or  some  other 
equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants  are  expected  to  read  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.  3.  American  History. — This 
will  include  Colonial  History  with  a  view  to  the  origin  and  early 
development  of  our  institutions;  the  story  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 
the  political  and  social  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the 
present  time.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
advanced  academic  instruction  should  carefully  study  Channing's 
Student's  History  of  the  United  States  or  Johnston's  History  of  the 
United  States  for  Schools,  or  Thomas'  History  of  the  United  States, 
or  some  other  equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants  for  examination 
are  expected  to  read:  A  good  general  history  of  the  United  States; 
Fiske's  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America;  Parkman's  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe;  Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 

Latin. — (a)  First  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  (b)  First  six 
books  of  Vergil's  JEneid;  (c)  First  four  Orations  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline.  This  examination  includes  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter,  history,  geography  and  mythology  of  (a)  and  (b); 
sight  translations  from  the  above  works  and  sight  translations  taken 
at  large  from  Vergil  and  Cicero  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  prescribed  works.  The  student  is  also 
required  to  render  into  Latin  a  short  passage  of  English  based  on 
the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — A  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  ordinary 
Arithmetic.  A  careful  ^  training  in  accurate  computation  with 
whole  numbers  and  fractions  should  form  an  important  part  of  this 
work.  Algebra. — Through  quadratics.  Geometry. — The  whole 
of  Plane  Geometry  as  included  in  Went  worth's  Geometry  or  any 
other  standard  text-book. 

Modern  Geography. — The  student  is  expected  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  Geography  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  Geography 
of  the  rest  of  the  earth  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  schools. 
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The  student  desiring  to  take  the  State  Board  Examination 
can  obtain  the  necessary  forms  for  application  and  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  examination 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Charles  L.  McKeehan,  Esq., 
West  End  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  Students  desiring 
information  as  to  the  other  requisites  for  registration  in  Phila- 
delphia County  can  obtain  the  same  from  Albert  L.  Moise,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Philadelphia  County, 
Morris  Building,  Philadelphia. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  student  to  practice  in  Philadelphia 
or  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
pass  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  State  Board,  and  be 
properly  registered  as  a  Law  student,  at  least  three  full  years 
before  he  expects  to  apply  for  his  final  examination  and  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  he  should 
obtain  the  necessary  particulars  regarding  the  preliminary 
examination  and  registration  of  students  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  the  County  in  which  he  expects  to  practice. 

3.  Applicants  for  admission,  intending  to  practice  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  not  possessed  of  diplomas  or  of  certificates  from 
the  State  Board,  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
various  subjects  named  by  the  State  Board  as  given  above. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Preliminary 
Examination  of  the  State  Board  or  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tion of  this  School  have  a  full  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  Temple  University. 

4.  Applicants  for  admission,  not  intending  to  practice  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  required  to  produce  satis- 
factory diplomas,  or  certificates  from  the  Law  Examiners  of 
the  State  in  which  they  propose  to  practice,  showing  that  they 
are  qualified  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  rules  of 
such  Examiners. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  comply 
with  the  educational  requirements  prescribed  for  admission  to 
the  first  year's  class,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  all  the 
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studies  already  completed  by  the  class  they  desire  to  enter  or 
present  a  satisfactory  certificate  showing  the  completion  of 
such  branches  in  an  accredited  Law  School. 

ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Applicants  not  intending  to  pursue  the  full  course  may,  at 
the  direction  of  the  Faculty,  be  admitted  as  students  in  special 
courses. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  before 
September  15,  1913. 

EXPENSES. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  all  students  at  the  time 
of  entering  the  School,  and  is  paid  but  once.  The  tuition  fee 
is  $75  each  year,  one-half  of  which  is  payable  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  year,  and  the  other  one-half  of  which  is  payable 
on  the  first  Monday  of  February  following.  A  charge  of  $10  is 
made  for  the  diploma  upon  graduation. 

CURRICULUM. 

A  four  years'  course  is  required,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  most  men  to  cover  thoroughly  in  an  evening  school  the 
different  branches  of  the  law  in  any  less  time.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  University  Law  Schools  each 
schedule  three  years  of  study,  with  the  student's  full  time 
employed;  it  is  therefore  a  fallacy  for  any  evening  school  or 
individual  to  claim  to  be  able  to  properly  fit  men  for  the  law  in  a 
shorter  time,  especially  when  otherwise  occupied  during  the  day. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  encour- 
age graduation  in  less  time.  Indeed,  since  future  professional 
success  depends  upon  complete  mastery  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples, it  is  not  advisable  for  the  student  to  devote  less  time  to 
preparation  for  practice,  even  though  he  be  not  a  candidate 
for  graduation. 

Subject  to  revision  as  to  minor  details  this  course  is  arranged 
thus: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

MR.  BEDFORD. 

Elementary  Law. — The  general  study  in  broad  outline  of  the  nature, 
fundamental  principles,  definitions  and  usual  classifications  of 
the  law,  together  with  an  historical  survey  of  its  sources  and 
development.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student 
thoroughly  for  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  his  subsequent 
work,  without  confusion  of  thought,  and  with  a  just  appre- 
hension of  the  relations  to  each  other  for  the  separately  con- 
sidered branches  of  the  law,  as  they  successively  become  the 
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subjects  of  more  detailed  attention.  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
This  subject  covers  Blackstone's  original  text  as  indicative  of  the 
state  of  the  law  of  England  at  the  time  the  Commentaries  were 
first  published.  The  second  book  of  the  Commentaries  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered  and  a  very  careful  study  made  of  the 
definitions  contained  therein.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  first, 
third  and  fourth  books  is  sufficient.  Lewis's  Edition  of  Blackstone 
is  suggested.  Robinson's  Elementary  Law  (Revised  Edition),  and 
Kent's  Commentaries  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  course,  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  by  oral  explanations  and  running  dis- 
cussions of  the  text.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Pleading  at  Law. — This  course  has  two  purposes :  <  First,  to  ground 
the  student  thoroughly  in  the  general  principles  of  common 
law  pleading.  Second,  to  familiarize  him  with  the  modern 
acts  and  decisions  on  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  Stephen's 
Pleading  (Tyler's  edition)  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  exercises 
are  given  in  reported  decisions  taken  from  Ames'  Cases  on  Plead- 
ing.   Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  ISZARD. 

Contracts. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tracts. Under  this  subject  special  reference  is  made  to  the  par- 
ticular phases  of  the  law  applicable  to  Agency,  Negotiable 
Instruments,  etc.  Anson  on  Contracts  (Huffcutt's  2d  edition), 
and  Huffcutt  and  Woodruff's  Cases  are  used  as  the  basis  of  this 
course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  cases.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Torts. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts,  including 
Negligence,  Measure  of  Damages,  and  the  Remedies  for  Injuries 
Suffered.  Bigelow  on  Torts  and  Simpson's  Cases  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  course.    Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Real  Property. — A  study  of  the  law  relating  to  the  Ownership,  Enjoy- 
ment and  Transfer  of  Real  Property,  including  herein  the  subject 
of  Liens,  Easements,  Mortgages,  Conveyancing  and  all  other 
topics  properly  appertaining  to  a  full  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  general  subject.  The  second  book  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries; Reeves  on  Law  of  Real  Property.  Important  statutes 
and  leading  cases  on  Real  Property  are  closely  studied  and 
supplemented  by  the  lectures  of  the  instructor.  Two  houo 
each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — A  study  of  the  law  and  practice  in  Landlord 
and  Tenant,  including  the  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania  relating 
thereto.  Reeves'  Law  of  Real  Property  is  made  the  basis 
for  this  course.    Two  hours  each  week  until  completed. 
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MR.  ISZARD. 

Equity  Jurisprudence. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence  and  of  their  relation  to  the  principles  and  rules 
of  the  Common  Law.  Trusts  and  all  the  several  sub-heads 
of  Equity  are  herein  specifically  considered.  Bispham's  Principles 
of  Equity  (seventh  edition)  is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  course, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  illustrative  cases. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  RHOADS. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  * — This  course  is  intended  to  cover 
in  close  outline  the  whole  subject  of  Crimes  and  of  Criminal 
Pleading  and  Practice,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Statutes  relating  thereto.  May's  Criminal  Law  is  the  basis 
of  the  course.    One  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Insurance. — The  general  principles  of  Life,  Accident  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance, with  special  consideration  of  the  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania 
relating  thereto.  Richards'  Cases  on  Insurance  is  used.  Two 
hours  each  week  until  completed. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

MR.  RHOADS. 

Corporations. — Covering  the  history  of  the  development  of  Cor- 
porations and  Corporation  Law  in  England  and  the  United 
States  as  found  in  text-book  and  important  cases  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Corporation  Act  of  1874  and  its  supplements.  Clark 
on  Corporations  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  general  subject.  For 
Pennsylvania  Law,  Eastman  on  Private  Corporations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  used.    One  hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  RHOADS. 

Constitutional  Law.* — Constitution  of  the  United  States:  <  This 
course  includes  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself  and  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon 
its  leading  provisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  General  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  by  Thomas 
M.  Cooley,  is  made  the  basis  of  this  course.  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania:  This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  leading 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1874,  together  with  the  principal 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  interpreting  the 
same.  Commentaries  on  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Thos. 
Raeburn  White,  is  used.  One  hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  CHAPMAN. 

Practice  and  Pleading  in  Equity. — This  course  includes  the  general 
principles  of  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  Federal  Courts,  together 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Statute  Law  on  the  subject  and  the 
general  rules  respecting  the  bill,  answer  and  plea,  and  includes 
a  study  of  State  and  Federal  Equity  Rules.  One  hour  each 
week  throughout  the  year. 
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MR.  CHAPMAN. 

Decedents'  Estates.  * — A  study  of  the  Law  of  the  Devolution  of  the 
Estates  of  Decedents,  of  Wills,  Administration,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States.  The  History  of  the  Law  in  England  is  also  studied, 
together  with  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes  and  Decisions.  Schouler 
on  Wills  and  Administrations  is  used  in  this  course.  Two  hours 
each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  CHAPMAN. 

Domestic  Relations.* — This  course  includes  the  law  pertaining  to 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  Husband  and  Wife,  Rights  of  Married 
Women,  Parent  and  Child,  Guardian  and  Ward,  and  Master 
and  Servant.  Tiffany  on  Domestic  Relations  and  Pattee's  Cases 
are  used.    One  hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Bankruptcy. — The  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy  under  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898.  Collier  on  Bankruptcy  is  used.  One 
hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Practice  in  Orphans'  Court  and  Small  Cause  Courts  of  New  Jersey. — 
A  course  specially  designed  to  teach  New  Jersey  students  the 
practice  in  Probate  and  Small  Cause  Court  matters. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Negotiable  Instruments. — A  study  of  the  law  of  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments as  contained  in  the  Uniform  Negotiable  Intruments 
Acts,  now  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  with  cases 
illustrating  the  application  of  the  Acts  and  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  subject. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Sales* — This  course  covers  the  common  law  on  the  subject  of  Sales 
of  Personal  Property  and  Pennsylvania  Statutes  and  also  the 
statutory  law  as  set  forth  in  the  Uniform  Sales  Act  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Law  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  and  adopted  in  New  Jersey  and  five 
other  states.  This  Act  has  also  been  before  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  has  not  yet  been  passed  by 
both  houses.  Burdick  on  Sales,  second  edition;  Burdick's  Selected 
Cases  on  Sales,  second  edition. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

MR.  RHOADS. 

Partnership. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Part- 
nership, together  with  a  special  consideration  of  the  Statutes 
of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  Partnerships  of  a  Special  or  Limited 
Nature.  Burdick  on  Partnership  and  Burdick's  Cases  are  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  course.  Two  hours  each  week  throughout 
the  year. 
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MR.  CHAPMAN. 

Evidence. —  Stephen's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence.  Beers's  Ed. 
(Penna.)  is  made  the  basis  of  this  course,  together  with  illus- 
trative cases  to  be  studied  and  discussed  in  connection  therewith. 
Thayer's  Cases  is  also  used.  Two  hours  each  week  throughout 
the  year. 

MR.  CHAPMAN. 

Practice  at  Law  (Penna.). — This  course  is  intended  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  the  student  with  general  practice.  It  covers  the 
jurisdiction  and  practice  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  the 
State  Courts,  including  under  the  latter  heading  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts,  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  the  Orphans' 
Court,  the  Magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  Courts.  It  also 
embraces  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes  on  the  subject,  the  Rules 
of  Courts,  and  the  Federal  States  relating  to  the  Federal  Courts. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  RHOADS. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. — A  study  of  the  law  of  Bailments  and  Carriers 
in  the  United  States  including  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act. 
Goddard's  Outlines  of  Bailments  and  Carriers  and  Goddard's 
Cases  are  the  basis  of  this  course.  One  hour  each  week  through- 
out the  year. 

MR.  CHAPMAN. 

Legal  Ethics. — A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  year  upon 
the  following  topics:  The  Attorney  and  the  Court;  the  Attor- 
ney and  the  Bar;  the  Attorney  and  the  Client;  the  Attor- 
ney's Compensation;  Professional  Habits  and  Helps;  Methods 
of  Getting  Business  and  Publicity;  Criminal  Practice  and  Brief- 
Making. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Practice  at  Law  and  in  Chancery  (N.J.). — A  course  intended  to  instruct 
New  Jersey  students  in  the  general  practice  of  the  Law  and 
Chancery  Courts  of  New  Jersey.  The  course  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  Statutes  and  Rules  of  Court  of  New  Jersey.  One 
hour  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  RHOADS. 

Reviews  and  Quizzes. — A  general  review  of  the  subjects  taught  through- 
out the  course  is  given  during  the  fourth  year.  The  work 
consists  principally  of  quizzing,  the  object  being  to  refresh 
the  students  in  the  subjects  taught  throughout  earlier  years. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

Note.  —  Subjects  marked  thus  (*)  are  not  taught  during  the  year 
1913-14,  but  each  student  is  taught  them  during  his  course. 

The  above  course  has  been  framed,  so  far  as  practicable, 
with  a  view  to  the  logical  and  unified  presentation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  subject,  and  is  made  to  bend  to  the  evident 
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requirements  of  the  students  whenever  greater  efficiency  can  be 
thereby  attained. 

Throughout  the  entire  course  special  attention  is  given  to 
all  relevant  statutes,  and  the  student  is  required  from  time  to 
time  to  draft  such  papers  and  legal  instruments  as  call  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  with  which  his  studies  are  con- 
cerned. 

Students  from  other  States  than  Pennsylvania  will  find  the 
course,  aside  from  the  statute  law,  well  fitted  to  prepare  them 
for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  their  own  State.  The  aim  of  the 
School  is  to  ground  the  student  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Law,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  leading  cases  illus- 
trative of  these  principles. 

MOOT  COURTS. 

Moot  Courts,  presided  over  by  Judges  of  the  U.  S.  Courts 
and  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  or  of 
the  Bar,  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  School,  are  held 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  an 
opportunity  of  following  an  independent  investigation  of  the 
legal  principles  applicable  to  certain  stated  facts,  and  of  prepar- 
ing briefs  thereon  and  making  oral  arguments.  Participation 
in  these  Moot  Courts  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  students 
who  are  candidates  for  degrees. 

LAW  CLUB. 

The  students  are  organized  into  a  flourishing  Club — The 
Temple  University  Law  Club — which  is  designed  to  forward 
the  work  of  the  Moot  Courts  and  to  aid  the  students  by  quizzes 
among  the  men. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  students 
in  regular  attendance  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
course  in  the  School  of  Law.  Diplomas  are  only  granted  to 
students  whose  character  for  honor  and  integrity  is  established. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

A  regular  student  who  has  been  connected  with  the  School 
for  a  period  not  entitling  him  to  graduate,  or  a  special  student 
who  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may,  on  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  receive  an  official  certificate,  stating 
the  time  of  his  attendance  and  the  subjects  on  which  he  has 
passed  examination. 
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PRIZES. 

A  prize  is  offered  annually  to  the  second  year  class  and 
known  as  Callaghan  &  Co.,  Law  Publishers,  Chicago  Prize, 
consisting  of  a  set  of  Andrews'  American  Law  and  Procedure,  in 
two  volumes. 

ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Commencement  was  held  June  6th, 
1912.  The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Rev.  S. 
Parks  Cadman,  D.D.  of  New  York.  The  President  of  the 
University  conferred  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  upon  the 
following  students,  who  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course: 


LeRoy  Ayres  New  Jersey 

Wesley  Hurst  Caldwell  Pennsylvania 

George  Cascaden  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  George  Denny,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Edwin  Fischer  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Lindley  Gallagher  Pennsylvania 

Thomas  Paine  Kelly  Pennsylvania 

Meyer  Kraus  Pennsylvania 

A.  Moulton  McNutt  New  Jersey 

Howard  Wesley  Morris  Pennsylvania 

John  Andrew  Schappet  Pennsylvania 

John  Walter  Spangler  Pennsylvania 

James  Walter  Tracey,  Jr  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Unterberger  Pennsylvania 

Elmer  Garfield  Van  Name  New  Jersey 

William  John  Wilson  Pennsylvania 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

No  student  may  now  be  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar, 
and  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  he  has  passed  the  final 
examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

These  examinations  are  held,  after  due  notice,  twice  a  year 
in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  etc. 

The  candidate  for  examination  for  admission  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar  must  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
credentials  from  the  Law  Examiners  of  the  County  of  Philadel- 
phia showing  that  he  is  entitled  to  take  his  final  examination. 

By  resolution  of  the  County  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Philadelphia  County,  graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the 
Temple  University,  who  have  complied  with  the  rule  as  to 
preliminary  examination  and  registration,  and  who  have  been 
registered  as  students  under  the  Dean  of  the  School  for  three 
years  prior  to  the  final  examination,  may  be  certified  to  the 
State  Board,  without  having  served  a  clerkship  in  the  office 
of  a  practicing  attorney. 
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ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  JERSEY  BAR. 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  must 
have  registered  as  a  student  three  years  before  taking  his  Bar 
examination.  He  must  also  have  served  a  clerkship  with  a 
practicing  attorney  for  three  years.  A  course  in  a  Law  School 
of  established  reputation  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
twenty-seven  months  of  this  clerkship,  thus  reducing  the  time  in 
an  office  to  nine  months.  The  Temple  University  presents 
to  the  New  Jersey  student  special  advantages  for  the  study 
of  law,  as  a  course  in  its  School  of  Law  is  accepted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  under  this  rule.  The  Trustees 
of  the  University  have  also  created  an  instructorship  in  New 
Jersey  practice,  which  course  taken  by  New  Jersey  students 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  Pennsylvania  practice  as  part  of  the 
course  leading  to  graduation. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  text-books  and  works  of  reference  are  required 
to  be  used  by  the  student : 

Constitutional  Law. — Cooky's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law. 
Contracts. — Anson  on  Contracts,  Huffcutt's  second  edition. 
Corporations. — Clark  on  Corporations;  Eastman  on  Pennsylvania  Cor- 
poration Law. 

Criminal  Law. — May's  Criminal  Law.    Second  edition. 

Decedents'  Estates. — Schouler  on  Wills  and  Administrations. 

Domestic  Relations. — Tiffany  on  Domestic  Relations. 

Elementary  Law. — Robinson's  Elementary  Law   (Revised  edition) ; 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Lewis's  edition  suggested. 
Equity. — Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity. 
Evidence. — Stephen  on  Evidence,  Beers's  edition. 
Insurance. — 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — Reeves'  Law  of  Real  Property. 
Partnership. — Burdick  on  Partnership. 

Pleading. — Stephen  on  Pleading  (Tyler's  edition) ;  Ames'  Cases  on  Plead- 
ing. 

Practice  and  Pleading  in  Equity. — Langdell's  Equity  Pleading. 
Real  Property. — Reeves  on  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Sales. — Burdick  on  Sales    (second  edition);   Burdick's  Selected  Cases 

on  Sales  (second  edition). 
Torts. — Bigelow  on  Torts;  Simpson's  Cases  on  Torts. 

The  following  works  are  recommended  for  reading,  but  not 
required: 

Bankruptcy. — Gould  and  Blakemore  on  Bankruptcy. 

Constitutional  Law. — McClain's  Constitutional  Law  in  United  States. 
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Contracts. — Pollock  on  Contracts. 

Corporations. — Morawetz's  The  Law  of  Private  Corporations  (2  vols.); 

Savidge's  Corporations  in  Pennsylvania. 
Criminal  Law. — Wharton's  Criminal  Law  (2  vols.);  Criminal  Procedure 

in  Pennsylvania,  by  Sadler. 
Domestic  Relations. — Schouler  on  Domestic  Relations. 
Equity. —  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Evidence. — Greenleaf  on  Evidence  (sixteenth  edition);    McKelvey  on 

Evidence  (second  edition). 
Insurance. — 

Partnership. — Lindley  on  Partnership  (2  vols.);  Shumaker  on  Part- 
nership. 

Personal  Property. — Schouler  on  Personal  Property. 
Real  Property. — Mitchell's  Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Fallon  on  Conveyancing. 
Torts. — Pollock  on  Torts. 

Miscellaneous  Works. — Kent's  Commentaries;    Pepper  and  Lewis' 
Digest;  Troubat  and  Haly's  Practice;  Brewster's  Practice. 
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The  Medical  Department  opens  on  or  about  September  15 
of  each  year.  The  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years.  Each 
college  year  consists  of  eight  and  a  half  months. 

All  classes,  except  the  graduating  class,  continue  the  college 
work  until  the  first  of  June. 

The  school  is  co-educational  and  our  correlated  curriculum 
offers  to  both  sexes  superior  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
medical  training  of  the  highest  standard. 

All  instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime,  and  is  concrete  and 
practical  rather  than  abstract  and  didactic.  The  first  two  years 
of  the  course  are  centered  upon  the  fundamental  branches — 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Pathology,  Biology,  Physics, 
Pharmacy,  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry — and  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  laboratory  work.  The  remaining  two  years  are 
given  to  the  clinical  subjects — Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics, 
and  the  specialties.   Instruction  is  given  chiefly  in  the  hospitals. 

Temple  University  has  incorporated  with  it  two  hospitals, 
the  Garretson  Hospital,  situated  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton 
Streets,  and  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  located  at  Broad  and 
Ontario  Streets. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  is  located  in  one  of  the  busiest 
manufacturing  districts  in  Philadelphia.  Across  the  street 
from  the  hospital  is  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  In  this 
and  in  other  plants  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  squares 
about  30,000  men  are  employed.  This  gives  to  Garretson 
Hospital  facilities  for  teaching  acute  surgery  nowhere  excelled 
in  the  United  States.  Two  new  wards  have  been  opened,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  beds  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  Samaritan  Hospital  ranks  with  the  larger  institutions  of 
the  city  in  facilities  and  equipment.  It  has  a  capacity  of  155 
beds  and  affords  abundant  and  constantly  increasing  material 
for  clinical  instruction  in  every  branch.  A  new  laboratory 
building  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  hospital  grounds,  which 
will  afford  a  newly  equipped  clinical  laboratory;  autopsy 
room;  private  laboratories  for  original  research;  and  rooms 
for  teaching  purposes. 

Clinics  are  given  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Gynecology,  Obstet- 
rics, Ophthalmology,  Laryngology,  Otology,  Orthopedics,  Der- 
matology, Proctology,  Pediatrics  and  Neurology.  Attendance 
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upon  clinics  is  obligatory  after  the  completion  of  the  second 
year.  During  the  Senior  year  all  instruction,  so  far  as  possible, 
is  clinical  in  character. 

The  professors  are  officially  connected  with  a  number  of  other 
prominent  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  utilize  the  material  therein 
for  additional  clinical  instruction  for  our  students. 

None  but  contagious  diseases  are  admitted  to  the  Municipal 
Hospital,  but  the  Senior  students  who  desire  this  course  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  contagious  diseases  at  the  bed- 
side. 

Philadelphia  has  20  hospitals,  9  dispensaries  and  38  other 
charitable  institutions,  many  of  them  with  infirmaries  attached. 
Graduates  and  advanced  students  desiring  to  pursue  any 
specialty,  or  work  in  general,  have  ample  opportunity  afforded 
them  in  these  various  hospitals. 

Thus  the  Medical  students  of  the  Temple  University  enjoy 
hospital  facilities  second  to  those  of  no  medical  college  in  this 
country. 

CORRELATED  CURRICULUM. 

The  correlated  method  of  teaching,  introduced  by  this  depart- 
ment of  Temple  University  in  1902,  has  since  been  perfected 
and  is  now  applied  practically  to  the  entire  curriculum.  By 
this  system  the  same  general  subject  is  taught  simultaneously 
in  the  several  departments,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  effort  for  the  student. 

By  this  modern  scientific  arrangement  students  frequently 
review  the  fundamental  branches  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
entire  course  of  study,  as  one  after  another  the  organs  of 
the  body  are  taken  up  in  the  order  previously  determined 
upon. 

To  illustrate,  when  the  Professor  of  Practice  is  lecturing 
upon  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases,  the  Professor  of  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology  is  teaching  the  pathology  and  bacteriology 
of  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Tract;  the  Professor  of  Therapeutics 
gives  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  this  tract  and  a  course  on 
Dietetics;  the  Professor  of  Surgery  teaches  the  surgery  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal;  while  the  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis 
is  also  lecturing  upon  and  demonstrating  the  methods  of 
physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  this  part  of  the  body. 

This  system  of  instruction  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
every  member  of  the  Faculty  and  all  our  medical  graduates; 
also  of  the  best  medical  teachers  in  the  country,  as  shown  by 
its  adoption  in  other  medical  schools. 

Our  system  of  presenting  medical  subjects  to  the  students 
is  in  line  with  the  symposium  method  of  presenting  medical 
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subjects  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  other  leading  medical  societies. 

The  correlated  system  is  employed  whenever  and  wherever 
practicable.  Students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes 
work  up  into  the  fullest  benefits  of  the  correlated  scheme  by 
mastering  the  principles  of  the  basic  studies,  namely,  normal 
physiology  and  anatomy. 

Our  constant  aim  is  to  make  practical  and  intelligent  physi- 
cians, rather  than  multi-specialists,  of  the  undergraduates. 

In  addition  to  the  correlated  curriculum  a  special  feature  is 
made  of  what  is  aptly  termed  practical  teaching.  As  employed 
in  this  department,  the  method  embraces  clinical  lectures,  clin- 
ical conferences,  clinical  laboratory  work,  class  conferences,  the 
students'  interneships,  ward  classes,  work  in  hospital  wards, 
dispensary  service  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  Wherever 
applicable,  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the  projectoscope, 
stereopticon  lantern  slides,  colored  drawings,  tables,  com- 
parisons, syllabi,  etc.,  these  being  projected  upon  a  screen. 

The  classes  are  small,  which  admits  practically  of  personal 
and  individual  instruction.  When  most  advantageous  to  the 
student,  classes  are  subdivided  into  groups  of  four  or  six,  as  in 
the  pursuit  of  ward  study. 

UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

In  the  effort  still  further  to  assist  worthy  young  men  and 
women  in  acquiring  an  education,  Temple  University  has 
organized  an  employment  department  with  central  office  in 
the  college  building  at  Broad  and  Berks  Streets. 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  given  an  opportunity  of 
paying  their  tuition,  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  means  of  services 
rendered  in  the  laboratories  or  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  positions  are  provided  for  by  special  appoint- 
ment each  year,  and  the  remuneration  for  such  service  depends 
upon  the  time  and  nature  of  the  work  required. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the  city 
in  teaching  private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupations. 
Working  students  are  advised  to  engage,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
occupations  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their  chosen  voca- 
tion. 

The  University  Employment  Bureau  will  make  special  efforts 
on  behalf  of  worthy  medical  students  who  are  obliged  in  any 
degree  to  maintain  themselves,  to  secure  employment  in  physi- 
cians' offices,  drug  stores,  drug  manufacturing  establishments, 
physicians'  supply  houses  or  allied  institutions.  A  file  will  be 
kept^  of  all  students  who  wish  employment,  also  of  persons 
wishing  to  employ  students,  as  well  as  prospective  patrons. 
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Students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this 
department  are  requested  to  enroll  early. 

STUDENTS'  INTERNESHIPS. 

We  will  make  Senior  students  as  nearly  as  is  possible  interne 
students  in  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  months,  but  not  exceeding  four  months.  This 
is  not  obligatory,  but  it  affords  advantages,  educationally  and 
financially,  of  which  students  are  hereby  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves. 

The  student  interne  practically  lives  in  the  hospital  and 
works  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Resident  Physician, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  instructors  of  the  particular 
departments  in  which  at  the  time  work  is  being  done.  Thus 
each  general  department  is  taken  up  and  passed,  but  in  no 
instance  do  we  permit  a  preponderance  of  work  in  one  depart- 
ment to  the  detriment  of  the  requirements  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

Students  doing  interne  work  are  required  to  provide  for 
themselves  lodging  places. 

No  student  will  be  allotted  hospital  work  that  does  not  prop- 
perly  fall  to  an  undergraduate,  and  no  work  will  be  required 
which  is  not  strictly  in  line  with  the  practical  education  he 
seeks  to  acquire. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  to  the  Dean  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character,  signed  by  two  physicians  of  good  repu- 
tation residing  in  the  State  of  which  the  student  is  a  citizen. 

2.  A  four-year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  (to  be 
supplemented  in  this  school,  and  as  a  part  of  the  medical  course, 
by  special  training  in  physics,  biology  and  chemistry). 

The  School,  forming  part  of  a  large  University  which  con- 
tains well-equipped  academic  and  scientific  departments,  is 
eminently  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  above  mentioned 
branches.  Not  only  will  this  represent  the  maximum  work 
in  these  branches  recommended  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  Council :  "  At  least  one  year  of  college  work  devoted 
to  courses  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,' '  but  they  will 
be  so  taught  as  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  profitable  study  of 
normal  and  morbid  processes  in  the  human  organism. 

3.  An  examination  in  certain  branches  which  are  specified 
by  the  State  Examiner,  and  are  printed  on  the  blank  supplied 
for  this  purpose. 

It  is  urged  that  all  credentials  be  presented  to  the  Dean 
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before  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  college  session. 
Credentials  submitted  by  the  Dean  to  the  State  Examiner 
are  accepted  only  so  far  as  the  subjects  pursued  and  the  extent 
covered  in  each  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance,  and  his 
report  is  made  known  to  the  applicant  by  the  Dean. 

4.  Seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  Classical  or  Scientific 
Departments  of  Temple  University;  or  Seniors  from  similar 
departments  of  any  approved  college  in  a  course  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  degree  and  whose  faculty  permits  the  substitution  of 
the  first  year  of  a  professional  course  for  the  fourth  year  of 
the  aforesaid  college  course  and  confers  the  Bachelor  degree 
upon  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  profes- 
sional course. 

5.  An  applicant  who  cannot  present  any  of  the  above  creden- 
tials complete  is  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  on  the 
subjects  named  to  the  extent  not  satisfactorily  covered  by  the 
credentials  submitted. 

Two  entrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  State  annually,  in 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh — one  about  the  middle  of  June 
and  one  near  the  close  of  September. 

The  examinations  for  medical  students  by  the  State  author- 
ities are  held  in  the  Southern  Manual  Training  High  School 
Building,  Philadelphia.  For  full  particulars  inquire  at  office 
of  Dean. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  examination  in  Philadelphia 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Professor  Lohman. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  examination  in  Pittsburgh 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Mr.  Harry  Shaefer. 

On  and  after  January  1,  1914,  the  requirements  for  matricu- 
lation will  be  one  year  college  credits  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Biology,  in  addition  to  an  accredited  four  year  high  school. 
On  and  after  January  1,  1914,  all  applicants  for  a  license  to 
practise  medicine  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  must  have  had 
one  year  hospital  experience  in  addition  to  the  four  years 
medical  course. 

ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Graduates  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences  who  have  during  their 
college  course  devoted  the  stated  number  of  hours  to  General 
Biology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Histology, 
Human  Anatomy  or  Physiology  will  be  given  subject  credit 
upon  application,  but  no  time  credit.  Thus,  matriculates 
holding  a  Bachelor's  degree  may,  at  their  option,  be  excused 
from  attendance  upon  certain  lectures  and  other  duties  required 
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in  the  Freshman  Course,  provided  (a)  they  pass  a  special 
examination  given  by  the  professor  of  the  respective  depart- 
ment of  this  medical  school  in  the  subjects  or  parts  of  sub- 
jects for  which  credit  is  sought;  and  (b)  the  time  thus  secured 
to  the  student  be  devoted  to  advanced  laboratory  work  antici- 
pating the  second  year  of  the  course,  assigned  by  the  respective 
chair. 

Students  so  privileged  must,  however,  take  the  term  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  thereafter  are 
not  excused  from  any  regular  work  of  the  medical  course. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  advancement  with  their  respective 
classes,  students  are  required  to  take  the  final  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
do  so,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  will  be  deemed  sufficient  for  forbidding  such  a  student 
the  right  to  examination  in  the  Fall  and  to  further  advancement 
with  the  delinquent's  class. 

Students  who  fail,  in  any  year,  to  pass  the  term  examination 
with  an  average  of  less  than  75  per  cent,  in  more  than  two 
major  branches  must  repeat  the  year's  work.  If  failure  covers 
only  these  or  less,  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  pass  the 
subjects  in  the  following  September.  Repetition  of  any  year's 
work  includes  re-examination  in  all  of  the  branches  of  the  year. 

Only  those  students  who  have  appeared  for  the  examination 
in  September  may  be  continued  with  their  respective  classes  as 
conditioned  students,  providing  their  conditions  represent  only 
two  major  branches.  Conditioned  students  must  attend  the 
lectures  covering  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  failed,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  curriculum  of  the  present 
year. 

All  conditions  must  be  removed  before  January  15  in  each 
session. 

No  student  can  become  a  conditioned  or  unconditioned 
member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  unless  he  has  passed  all  the 
required  examinations  of  the  Freshman  year,  or  at  least  all 
but  two  major  branches  of  the  required  examinations  of  the 
Freshman  year  when  that  year  closes;  nor  of  the  Junior  Class 
unless  he  has  passed  all  the  Freshman  examinations  and  in 
addition  all  but  two  major  branches  of  the  Sophomore  year 
when  that  year  closes;  nor  of  the  Senior  Class  unless  he  has 
passed  all  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  branches  and  all 
but  two  major  branches  of  the  Junior  year  when  that  year 
closes. 

We  keep  an  accurate  roll  of  students,  showing  attendance 
upon  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  etc.  In  making 
up  the  final  averages  from  results  of  term  examinations  a  cer- 
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tain  amount  of  credit  is  given  for  diligence  and  application 
in  pursuance  of  college  duties. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
character,  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  each  subject  of  the  course  with  a  general 
average  in  each  branch  of  at  least  75  per  cent.  He  must  show 
that  he  has  attended  four  courses  of  medical  lectures.  The  last 
course  must,  tinder  all  circumstances,  have  been  taken  at  this 
college. 

The  candidate  must  attend  in  person  the  annual  commence- 
ment at  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  who  have 
failed  to  pass  all  the  branches  required  at  two  annual  examina- 
tions must,  if  they  stand  for  a  third,  take  an  examination  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  entire  four  years'  course. 

FROM  OTHER  MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Students  who  have  attended  one  or  more  courses  in  a  repu- 
table medical  school  are  admitted  to  the  studies  of  the  ensuing 
year  upon  presentation  of  credentials  showing  satisfactory 
attendance  on  courses  equivalent  to  those  already  attended  by 
the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission.  They  must  make  up  any 
conditions  not  covered  by  credentials  and  take  all  the  branches 
of  the  year  upon  which  they  enter,  and  be  subject  to  the  exam- 
inations therein. 

GRADUATES  IN  DENTISTRY,  PHARMACY 
AND  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Graduates  in  Dentistry  and  Veterinary  Medicine  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  first-year  course,  and  must  take  the  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  in  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
as  provided  for  first-year  students,  and  pass  an  examination  in 
these  branches,  dissect  the  entire  human  body,  and  pass  an 
examination  in  first  and  second  year  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Hygiene,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

They  are  given  credit  for  subjects  of  the  first  year  for  which 
they  present  satisfactory  credentials,  and  are  excused  from 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  and  other  requirements  of  this 
work. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  reduction  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  course.  It  is  only  a  subject  credit.  A 
reduction  in  tuition  for  the  first  year  will  be  made  proportioned 
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to  the  subjects  credited,  but  in  order  to  graduate  it  is  obliga- 
tory upon  the  student  to  complete  a  four  years'  course  and  take 
the  final  examination  with  the  regular  graduating  class. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  regular  Medical  Course,  as  shown  by  the  session  roster, 
is  open  to  Temple  University  medical  graduates  free  of  cost, 
except  as  to  laboratory  materials  used  or  broken. 

Graduates  in  Medicine  of  any  reputable  college  who  wish  to 
take  a  Post-Graduate  Course  will,  upon  application,  have 
assigned  them  an  elective  course  of  study,  the  subjects  being 
grouped  so  as  best  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  the  branches  in 
which  such  students  desire  the  greatest  proficiency  being  given 
prominence.  They  are  required,  in  order  to  obtain  the  medical 
degree  of  Temple  University,  to  complete  four  years  of  study 
and  pass  the  final  examination  with  the  regular  graduating 
class.  In  every  instance  they  must  have  attended  the  Senior 
Course  of  lectures  at  this  college,  prior  to  receiving  such  degree. 
In  addition  to  the  above  Post-Graduate  Course  we  arrange, 
on  the  same  general  plan,  concentrated  courses  on  the  special- 
ties, upon  the  completion  of  which  we  grant  a  Temple  Univer- 
sity Certificate  showing  the  work  satisfactorily  covered. 

A  FIVE-YEAR  COURSE. 

Although  the  four-year  course  in  this  school  includes  clinical 
instruction  as  comprehensive  as  that  afforded  by  any  medical 
school  in  this  country,  it  is  recognized  that  four  years  are 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  well-trained  practitioner 
in  this  respect.  He  should  obtain  considerable  practical  experi- 
ence such  as  that  available  only  in  well-equipped  public  hos- 
pitals. As  two  such,  aggregating  195  beds,  and  out-of-door 
clinics  aggregating  over  40,000  consultations  and  operations 
yearly  (40,877  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1912), 
belong  to  the  school,  whose  Faculty  constitute  their  staffs,  it 
is  possible  to  meet  this  requirement  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

Beginning  with  the  Session  1913  and  1914,  therefore,  a  Five- 
year  Course  will  be  available  for  those  students  who  desire  to 
increase  greatly  their  practical  efficiency.  The  four-year  course 
(plus  the  training  in  Physics,  Biology  and  Chemistry  referred  to 
on  page  161)  and  the  examinations  will  remain  the  same,  but 
an  optional  fifth  year  (of  twelve  months)  will  be  added  during 
which  the  student,  acting  as  lisiting  interne  daily  from  9  A. 
M.  to  6  P.  M.  (besides  night  calls  for  obstetrical  cases)  will 
act  as  assistant  to  the  hospital  and  dispensary  staffs,  and  devote 
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all  his  time  to  practical  work;  the  course  being  so  arranged 
as  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  thorough  training  in  each 
branch  besides  experience  in  clinical  laboratory  work.  An 
examination  will  be  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year 
calculated  to  bring  out  his  efficiency  as  a  practitioner.  If  an 
average  of  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  is  reached,  the  student  will 
be  given  in  addition  to  the  degree  of  M.D.,  the  title  of  Honor- 
Interne  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals,  which  will 
aid  materially  in  obtaining  desirable  positions  and  place  him 
in  the  list  of  candidates  for  positions  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  School.    A  fee  of  $100  will  be  charged  for  the  fifth  year. 

CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES. 
By  co-operation  among  the  different  departments  of  Temple 
University  we  now  offer  the  following  so-called  double  courses : 

1.  Prospective  graduates  in  Dentistry  who  also  contemplate 
reading  Medicine  may,  at  their  option,  complete  both  courses 
in  six  consecutive  years  by  matriculating  two  years  in  the 
Dental  School  and  four  years  in  the  Medical  School.  The 
branches  of  study  common  to  both  courses  are  credited  in 
the  higher  course  to  the  extent  in  which  they  were  passed 
in  the  lower. 

2.  Similarly,  prospective  graduates  in  Pharmacy,  who  also 
contemplate  reading  Medicine,  may  take  both  courses  in  four 
consecutive  years  by  matriculating  at  once  in  the  Medical 
Department  and  devoting  day  work  to  Medicine  and  evening 
work  to  Pharmacy. 

3.  Sinilarly,  a  course  in  the  Classical  or  Scientific  Depart- 
ment and  our  Medical  course  may  be  completed  in  seven  con- 
secutive years.  To  avail  oneself  of  this  the  student  should 
announce  the  intention  at  the  completion  of  the  Sophomore 
year  and  thereafter  matriculate  as  a  medical  student.  He  can 
then  take  day  instruction  in  Medicine  and  evening  instruc- 
tion in  the  initial  course. 

By  this  concentrative  method  the  two  courses  and  a  year  as 
resident  physician  in  the  hospital  may  be  covered  in  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  the  two  courses.  By  the  co-operative  plan 
the  Bachelor  degree  is  conferred  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  course. 

The  foregoing  provisions  and  concessions  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  degree  whatever  curtailing  our  Medical  course, 
but  rather  as  additional  helps  in  attaining  to  the  common  end 
— a  well-rounded  medical  training.  These  double  courses 
entail  much  diligent  day  and  evening  study,  success  being 
conditioned  upon  persevering  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 
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STUDENTS'  CONFERENCES. 

Conferences  begin  with  the  third  year  and  are  continued 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  They  are  clinical  or  purely  reci- 
tational  and  calculated  to  make  students  think  and  act  inde- 
pendently. They  are  not  smokers  or  quizzes,  but  systematic 
conferences  on  assigned  subjects,  and  they  are  always  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  Faculty. 

There  are  weekly  conferences  on  Prescription  Writing  and 
on  Applied  Therapeutics,  and  on  other  subjects  at  longer  inter- 
vals. The  conference  method  is  in  favor  as  a  feature  in  all 
recitations,  and  is  being  extended  to  new  subjects. 

MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Five  free  scholarships  are  offered  to  prospective  medical  stu- 
dents, as  follows: 

One  scholarship  to  Medical  Freshman  in  return  for  com- 
petent service  as  Librarian  of  the  Medical  Department. 

One  scholarship  to  the  Philadelphia  Boys'  Central  High 
School,  to  the  boy  who  passes  the  best  entrance  examination. 

One  scholarship  to  the  Philadelphia  Girls'  High  School,  to 
the  girl  who  passes  the  best  entrance  examination. 

One  scholarship  to  any  graduate  of  a  Pennsylvania  college 
who  passes  the  best  entrance  examination. 

One  scholarship  to  any  pupil,  male  or  female,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  any  recognized  high  school,  normal  school  or  academy 
situated  anywhere  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
and  having  a  four  years'  graded  course,  who  passes  the  best 
entrance  examination. 

Eligible  persons  wishing  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Department  as  early  as  convenient. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

A  Library  in  charge  of  a  librarian  has  been  established  in 
Medical  Hall,  containing  standard  text-books  and  books  of 
reference.  There  are  constantly  being  added  additional  books 
carefully  selected,  in  order  that  only  publications  of  value  to 
the  student  may  be  placed  upon  the  shelves.  The  reading-room 
is  supplied  with  the  leading  Medical  periodicals,  thus  enabling 
the  student  to  keep  informed  of  the  very  latest  Medical  litera- 
ture. 

The  students  also  have  access  to  the  Library  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  15  South  Twenty-second  Street,  the  second  largest 
Medical  Library  in  the  United  States. 
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STUDENTS'  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

There  have  been  organized  by  the  members  of  the  classes 
the  Babcock  Surgical  Society,  the  Applegate  Obstetrical 
Society,  the  Krusen  Gynecological  Society  and  the  Sajous 
Therapeutic  Society.  These  societies  meet  monthly  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  Medical  and  Surgical  topics. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Six  resident  physicians  and  six  substitutes  are  appointed 
yearly  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  after  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  two  resident  physicians  and  two  substitutes  at  the 
Garretson  Hospital. 

Over  ninety  resident  appointments  are  made  annually  at  the 
other  Hospitals,  invariably  by  competition,  open  to  graduates  in 
medicine. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered,  and  will  be  conferred,  at 
the  Annual  Commencement,  1914: 

The  Faculty  Prize. — A  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of 
the  Graduating  Class  attaining  the  highest  average  during  the  Senior 
year. 

Anatomy  Prize. — By  Professor  Roxby,  twenty-five  dollars  (or  Gold 
4edal  equivalent)  to  the  student  presenting  the  best  Anatomical  prepa- 
ration permanently  mounted  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  University. 

Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  W.  Wayne  Babcock,  a  Gold  Medal  or 
Surgical  Pocket  Case  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  presenting  the 
best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics  for  the  year. 

Gynecological  Prize. — By  Professor  Krusen,  a  prize  of  Kelly's  Opera- 
tive Gynecology  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  exam- 
ination in  Gynecology. 

Chemistry  Prize. — By  Professor  Attix,  a  United  States  Dispensatory 
to  the  undergraduate  receiving  the  highest  average  during  the  Course 
in  Chemistry. 

Therapeutic  Prize. — By  Professor  Sajous,  a  gold  medal  to  the  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Therapeutics. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  Bacon,  a  Pocket  Instrument 
Case  for  the  best  examination  in  Operative  Surgery. 

Clinical  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  Steel,  a  Surgical  Pocket  Case  to 
the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  presenting  the  best  written  report  of  the 
Surgical  Clinics  for  the  year. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize. — By  Professor  Robertson,  first  prize  of 
a  glass  Hypodermic  Syringe,  and  second  prize  of  a  Phonendoscope  to 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  exam- 
inations in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Professor  Applegate,  a  pair  of  Obstetrical  Forceps 
to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in 
Obstetrics. 
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Ophthalmology  Prize. — By  Professor  Reber,  Haab's  Atlas  of  External 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Dollars  for  the  best  exami- 
nation in  Ophthalmology. 

Pediatrics  Prize. — Professor  McKee  offers  a  prize  of  Pfaundler  and 
Schlossmann  System  of  Diseases  of  Children  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Pediatrics. 

Orthopedic  Prize. — Professor  Hudson  offers  a  prize  of  Bradford  and 
Lovett's  Orthopedic  Surgery,  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing 
the  best  examination  in  Orthopedics. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Professor  Martin,  Tuttle's  Text-book  of  Proc- 
tology and  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Dollars  for  the  best  examination  in  Proctology. 

Laryngology  Prize. — By  Professor  Ward,  a  prize  for  the  best  examina- 
tion in  Laryngology. 

Otology  Prize. — By  Professor  Hitschler,  Bacon's  Text-book  on  Otology 
for  the  best  examination  in  Otology. 

Dermatology  Prize. — By  Professor  Schamberg,  a  prize  to  the  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Dermatology. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Drs.  J.  P.  Emich  and  J.  H.  Hartwell,  a 
monetary  prize  to  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  first  and 
second  best  examinations  in  Surgery. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
ANATOMY. 

John  B.  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

Herbert  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology, and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Histology  and  Embryology . 

E.  Olivia  White,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy;  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology. 

T.  M.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Curator 

of  Anatomical  Museum. 
W.  N.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  teaching  of  the  first  year  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  study  of  bones, 
joints  and  muscles.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  recitations,  supplemented  by  dissections  and  object  draw- 
ing. A  valuable  feature  of  the  course  is  the  conference  plan  instead  of 
a  purely  didactic  method.  As  an  aid  to  the  correlated  medical  branches 
the  students  of  this  year  are  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  digestive 
and  circulatory  systems. 

In  the  second  year  the  student  takes  up  the  work  where  he  left  it 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  lectures  are  arranged  in  sequence 
and  the  student  is  advanced  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  the  anatomical 
laboratory  special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  dissection  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  to  make  secure  the  foundation  for  the  clinical  years  to  follow. 
The  nervous  system  is  given  in  detail  in  this  year.  The  grading  of  the 
first  and  second  years  is  such  as  to  make  possible  the  completion  of  the 
course  in  descriptive  anatomy. 

In  the  third  year  the  purpose  is  to  give  a  true  course  in  applied  anat- 
omy. Thus  in  the  laboratory  the  student  is  required  to  map  out  and 
demonstrate  on  the  cadaver  regions  of  clinical  importance.    The  course 
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includes  regional  and  surgical  anatomy,  and  the  anatomy  of  special  areas, 
viz:  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  etc.,  supplemented  by  demonstrations 
and  recitations  by  three  members  of  the  staff,  so  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  the  student  is  prepared  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  bedside 
teaching. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

H.  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Ardrey  W.  Downs,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and 

Director  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 
B.  Meade  Wagenseller,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  course  in  Physiology  embraces  didactic  lectures  covering  the 
entire  subject  each  year  during  the  first  and  second  years.  The  lectures 
are  illustrated  by  tables,  charts  and  drawings,  and  supplemented  at  periods 
by  reviews,  recitations,  conferences,  and  quizzes,  with  mid-year  exam- 
inations. 

As  far  as  possible,  particular  attention  is  given  to  applied  or  patho- 
logical physiology,  thus  making  the  subject  a  practical  branch  and  bringing 
it  in  close  touch  with  the  science  of  medicne. 

Laboratory  Instruction. — Practical  work  in  Physiology  is  conducted 
in  the  Laboratory  and  comprises  the  study  of  physiological  instruments 
and  methods  of  investigation,  and  a  series  of  over  140  experiments  are 
made  and  recorded,  occupying  six  hours  weekly  during  the  Sophomore 
year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  or  sub-sections,  so  that  all 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  every  experiment.  Each 
group  works  at  a  separate  table  and  has  its  own  set  of  apparatus.  The 
equipment  consists  of  the  most  modern  instruments  for  physiological 
investigation.  The  students  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  work 
done  and  these  records  are  examined  by  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory. 
Recitations  are  held  at  frequent  intervals,  on  an  average  of  once  every 
two  weeks,  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  any  point  that  is 
not  clear  is  carefully  explained.  Frogs  are  used  by  the  students  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  their  work  is  supplemented  by  demonstrations  by 
the  Director.  All  the  experiments  are  thoroughly  practical  in  character 
and  are  designed  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  physiology  of  the  human 
being.  Briefly  stated,  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  embraces  a  study 
of  the  heart,  including  the  peculiarities  of  the  heart  muscle,  reasons  why 
the  heart  beats,  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart,  and  the  effects  of  various 
drugs  upon  the  heart;  problems  of  the  circulation;  study  of  the  pulse; 
effect  of  exercise  and  posture  upon  the  pulse;  measurement  of  blood  pres- 
sure; respiratory  movements;  form  of  contraction  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscle;  physiological  characteristics  of  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary muscle;  study  of  the  nervous  system;  electrotonic  changes  in 
the  irritability  and  conductivity  of  nerves,  reflexes;  fatigue  including 
development  of,  recovery  from,  and  seat  of  fatigue;  exhaustion;  reaction 
time ;  and  the  special  senses,  with  reference  particularly  to  vision,  audition 
and  tactile  sense. 

A  new  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry  has  been  equipped,  and 
the  instruction  in  this  department  will  be  given  during  the  Sophomore 
year,  following  the  work  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

James  C.  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  P.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Toxicology. 
Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
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Richard  J.  Swoboda,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Toxicology. 

James  Gallagher,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

B.  Meade  Wagenseller,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  courses  in  chemistry  consist  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
experiments,  extending  through  the  first  two  years. 

The  First  Year. — Owing  to  the  variations  in  the  amounts  of  physics 
taught  in  preparatory  schools,  a  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  year  is  devoted 
to  lectures  on  physics  as  related  to  chemical  phenomena,  treating  the 
different  aggregations  of  matter,  and  the  phenomena  of  heat,  light  and 
electricity  and  their  effects  in  bringing  about  physical  and  chemical  changes, 
and  the  laws  governing  them.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  completed  with 
lectures  on  chemical  theory  embracing  the  subjects  of  atoms,  molecules, 
chemical  nomenclature  and  notation;  the  laws  of  chemical  combination 
according  to  valence;  the  rules  for  forming  and  correctly  naming  acids, 
bases  and  salts;  and  recent  views  on  the  ionic  theory.  The  remaining 
part  of  the  year  is  given  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  elements,  showing 
their  history,  occurrence  in  nature,  methods  of  preparation,  and  their 
combinations  with  one  another.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  spec- 
imens and  experiments,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  the  application  of  the  various  compounds  in  medicine. 

In  the  recitations,  in  addition  to  the  review  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
lectures,  the  student  is  given  drills  in  the  naming  and  writing  of  chemical 
formulas,  the  writing  of  chemical  equations,  and  the  making  of  calculations 
from  chemical  equations. 

The  laboratory  work  is  carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  his  corps  of  trained  assistants.  The 
students  are  required  to  perform  such  experiments  as  will  illustrate  the 
reactions  spoken  of  in  lectures  and  recitations.  Each  student  is  provided 
with  a  desk  and  locker  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  reagents, 
and  is  required  to  do  the  work  personally  and  unaided  so  far  as  possible,  the 
demonstrator  assisting  only  when  necessary. 

During  this  year  the  students  are  given  the  principles  of  qualitative 
analysis,  and  are  required  to  analyze  unknown  salts  and  solutions  to 
determine  their  contents. 

Two  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  lectures,  one  hour  to  recitations, 
and  three  hours  to  laboratory  work,  throughout  the  year. 

The  Second  Year. — The  lectures  this  year  are  devoted  to  organic  and 
physiological  chemistry  and  toxicology,  treating  the  characteristic  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  their  reactions  and  changes,  and  the  compounds 
that  are  directly  connected  with  the  make-up  of  the  human  body  and  the 
reactions  therein,  and  those  compounds  used  to  counteract  and  combat 
disease  from  a  chemical  standpoint. 

In  the  laboratory  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  of  analysis 
are  completed.  Gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations  are  made, 
acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  the  analysis  of  foods,  water,  milk,  urine, 
bile,  blood,  etc.  The  determination  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  car- 
bon, fats,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  general  physiological  analyses  are 
a  part  of  this  year's  work.  There  are  also  made  the  well-accepted  and  com- 
mon tests  for  the  alkaloids,  glucosides,  and  potent  poisons. 

The  laboratory  work  of  the  second  year  is  carried  on  in  the  new  Lab- 
oratory of  Physiological  Chemistry,  which  is  modern  in  every  respect, 
thoroughly  and  adequately  equipped  to  carry  out  this  line  of  work  accord- 
ing to  the  best  accepted  methods. 

Two  hours  each  week  are  given  to  lectures,  one  hour  to  recitations, 
and  two  hours  to  laboratory  work  throughout  the  year. 
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THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 

Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Pharmacology. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
J.  Madison  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Non-Pharma- 

ceutic  Therapeutics. 
Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental 

Pharmacology. 

Evert  E.  Kendig,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Associate  Laboratory  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy and  Materia  Medica. 

Earle  L.  McDaniel,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

C.  Sumner  Witherstine,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Special  Lecturer  on  Dietetics. 
Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
John  C.  Rommel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 
Melamed  Ovidiu,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
Wm.  F.  Kelly,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

The  instruction  in  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  is  given  greater 
importance  than  in  any  other  medical  school  in  America.  While  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
the  course  on  these  subjects  is  321  hours,  the  actual  time  devoted  to 
these  branches  in  Temple  University  is  630  hours.  Not  only  is  this  because 
therapeutics  is  the  one  branch  upon  which  an  otherwise  well  informed 
graduate's  success  depends,  but  because  it  prepares  him  for  high  standing 
in  examination  before  State  Boards,  or  for  admission  into  hospitals,  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Hospital  or  other  Government  Services. 

The  student  first  receives  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Department  a  train- 
ing which,  owing  to  its  thoroughness,  enables  him  to  act  as  his  own  phar- 
macist, should  circumstances  (such  as  occur  in  small  hospitals,  on  ship- 
board, foreign  missions,  etc.)  require  it.  Such  knowledge  also  facilitates 
the  obtaining  of  positions,  and  commands  unusual  remuneration.  The 
instruction  consists  of  laboratory  instruction,  didactic  lectures  and  reci- 
tations. 

The  study  of  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  (pharmacodynamics) 
is  next  in  order.  This  is  conducted  in  another  special  laboratory  in  which 
the  students,  guided  by  the  Associate  Professor  and  his  Assistant,  study 
the  action  of  all  the  important  drugs  on  animals  and  prepare  protocols 
of  the  effects  observed.  This  occupies  sixty  hours;  but  this  practical 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations,  which  occupy,  respec- 
tively, sixty  and  thirty  hours  of  the  course. 

]  The  student  is  thus  prepared,  after  two  years'  study,  for  the  practical 
side  of  the  course,  viz.,  Applied  Therapeutics,  The  instruction  in  this 
course  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  having  a  clearly  denned  object 
in  view: — 

1.  Training  for  State  Board  Examinations. — As  State  examiners  can- 
not depart  from  the  lines  of  therapeutics  taught  in  text-books  to  insure 
fairness  to  graduates  of  the  many  schools,  American  and  foreign,  that 
appear  before  them,  the  students  of  Temple  University  are  carefully 
prepared  in  text-book  therapeutics,  and  therefore,  for  State  examinations. 

2.  Advanced  Therapeutics. — Text-books,  cannot  owing  to  lack  of  space 
furnish  the  details  required  in  actual  practice;  nor  are  they,  in  most 
instances,  abreast  of  the  actual  progress  made  in  therapeutics.  Medical 
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archives,  constantly  kept  up  to  date,  can  alone  offset  these  drawbacks. 
Such  archives  are  owned  by  the  Head  of  the  department,  and  serve  to 
amplify  the  practical  information  embodied  in  text-books  and  to  give 
the  student  the  benefit  of  all  real  advances  in  the  therapeutic  field. 

3.  Analytic  Therapeutics. — While  the  physiological  action  of  drugs 
as  usually  taught  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  what  they  will  do  in  diseases, 
analytic  therapeutics  aims  to  define,  through  searching  analysis  based 
on  experimental  and  clinical  facts,  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the 
morbid  changes  which  constitute  disease  are  counteracted  by  drugs. 

4.  Non-Pharmacal  Therapeutics. — The  Committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  very  rightly  recommends  instruction  upon  the  use 
of  remedial  agents  other  than  drugs,  including  massage,  dietetics,  elec- 
tricity, X-ray-,  photo-,  thermo-,  balneo-,  and  psycho-therapy.  The 
Department  of  Therapeutics  includes  special  quarters  in  which  trained 
instructors  supply  practical  instruction  on  these  various  subjects. 

Clinical  Therapeutics. — In  addition  to  the  laboratory  and  didactic  in- 
struction described  above,  over  600  hours  are  devoted  to  clinical  demon- 
strations, conferences  and  bedside  instruction  by  the  hospital  staffs,  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  various  remedial  measures  are  shown  and  analyzed. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Truman  Auge,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 
G.  Morton  Illman,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Rae  S.  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Robert  B.  Ludy,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Henry  C.  Groff,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
R.  J.  Weber,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory. 
C.  J.  Alger,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Jules  Prevost,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Terminology. 

Benjamin  F.  Diseroad,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 
Samuel  P.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Medicine. 
Wm.  McKeage,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Robert  T.  Devereux,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
James  A.  M alone y,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Samuel  L.  Baron,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  C.  Rommell,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
A.  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  throughout  the  four  years 
of  the  curriculum. 

First  Year. — History  of  Medicine  and  Terminology. 

One  lecture  is  given  weekly  for  the  first  half  of  the  session  on 
the  history  of  medicine.  In  the  second  half  of  the  session  medical 
terms  are  defined  etymologically  and  often  historically,  and  their 
practical  application  outlined.  A  final  examination  is  held  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Second  Year. — Normal  Physical  Signs  and  Symptomatology — two  hours 
weekly. 
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During  the  first  half  of  the  session  the  technic  of  making  physical 
examinations  is  taught,  together  with  the  normal  topographical 
outlines;  both  in  lectures  and  on  the  living  subject.  In  this  way 
the  student  is  prepared  for  a  better  recognition  of  diseased  con- 
ditions. The  lectures  on  symptomatology  are  given  during  the 
second  half  of  the  session,  and  have  as  their  object  the  grouping 
of  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  a  symptom  in  common.  A 
final  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
Third  Year. — Physical  Diagnosis,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Systematic 
Medicine. 

Two  lectures  are  given  weekly  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine.   Two  clinics  are  given  weekly  in  conference  form. 

Clinical  Laboratory. — For  instruction  in  the  methods  of  the  clinical 
laboratory  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each  student 
is  given  practical  work  in  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis  of 
urine,  sputum,  blood,  gastric  contents  and  feces  and  the  technic 
of  blood  cultures.  Much  of  this  is  necessarily  review  of  first  and 
second  year's  work  in  chemistry,  pathology  and  histology;  but  has 
the  added  value  of  direct  application. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — A  didactic  course  is  given,  one  hour  weekly  through- 
out the  year,  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  morbid  conditions. 

Ward  Walks. — Two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion, whereby  the  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  studying 
physical  diagnosis  based  upon  diseased  conditions  and  the  elicita- 
tion  of  subjective  symptoms  and  objective  signs  considered  system- 
atically.   For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections. 

Recitations. — Two  recitations  weekly  are  given  throughout  the  year. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Instruction  in  forensic  medicine  outlines  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  the  physician  together  with  the  findings 
in  cases  of  accidental  and  violent  deaths.  The  relation  of  the 
physician  to  medical,  municipal  and  state  offices  is  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  a  final  examination  is  held  in  Physical 
Diagnosis,  Clinical  Laboratory,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Third 
year  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Fourth  Year. — Systematic  Medicine. 

Two  lectures  and  two  clinical  conferences  are  given  weekly. 
The  didactic  lectures  of  this  year  include  tropical  diseases.  For 
clinical  conference  work,  a  group  of  five  students  is  assigned  to  a 
patient,  one  each  to  consider  the  subjects  of  the  history  of  the 
patient;  physical  signs;  laboratory  diagnosis;  etiology  diagnosis, 
and  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Each  student  furnishes  a 
written  report,  for  which  he  is  graded,  said  grade  constituting  part 
of  his  term  average. 

Ward  Classes. — Here  stress  is  laid  upon  differential  diagnosis,  and  the 
various  bedside  clinical  manifestations  are  studied  in  detail.  For 
this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  which  devote 
three  hours  weekly  to  this  form  of  practical  instruction. 

Dispensary  Work. — For  practical  work  in  the  medical  dispensary  the 
class  is  divided  into  small  sections  which  devote  three  hours 
weekly  to  the  study  of  ambulatory  patients,  of  the  type  which 
comprises  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  practising  physician. 

E-Ecitations. — The  entire  class  has  two  recitation  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  term. 
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Laboratory  Work. — This  comprises  the  routine  laboratory  tests  and 
blood-pressure  studies  required  of  each  student  of  each  case  as- 
signed him  for  clinical  conference. 

Clinical  Pathology. — After  each  conference,  the  Professor  of  Path- 
ology reviews  the  case  which  has  been  under  discussion,  correlating 
pathology,  pathological  physiology  and  the  clinical  findings. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  final  examination  is  given  covering 
the  entire  realm  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

SURGERY. 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Leedom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

E.  Olivia  White,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Oral  Surgery. 

Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

Joseph  W.  Martindale,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgery. 

Michael  Wohl,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

John  Bowers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

J.  H.  Hartwell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

G.  Mason  Astley,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Minor  Surgery. 

J.  P.  Emich,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

J.  Robbins  Bean,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

D.  Cameron  Bradley,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Surgery  begins  in  the  second  year  and 
extends  over  three  years.  During  the  second  year  the  elements  of  general 
surgery  are  considered.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in  bandaging, 
the  preparation  and  application  of  splints,  and  fracture  dressings;  the 
elements  of  minor  surgery,  including  description  of  instruments,  minor 
operative  methods,  the  principles  of  surgical  technic,  and  the  like. 
During  the  second  year  an  examination  is  given  on  the  elements  of  general 
surgery  and  on  minor  surgery,  and  a  practical  examination  in  bandaging, 
fracture  dressing  and  surgical  technic. 

Third  Year. — Instruction  in  surgery  during  the  third  year  is  clinical, 
didactic  and  demonstrative. 

Didactic  Instruction. — Didactic  lectures  are  given  weekly  dealing  with 
general  surgery  and  with  special  surgery.  As  far  as  feasible  the  lectures 
on  special  surgery  are  correlated  to  the  special  instruction  given  in 
other  departments.  The  didactic  lectures  are  supplemented  by 
weekly  recitations,  surgical  conferences,  and  by  occasional  stereopticon 
or  clinical  demonstrations. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Clinics  or  clinical  demonstrations  are  given  weekly. 
During  the  third  year  the  class  is  divided  into  sections  and  practical 
instruction  in  minor  surgery,  diagnosis  and  treatment  is  given  in  the 
surgical  dispensaries  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — Two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to 
practical  laboratory  work,  including  methods  of  isolating  or  recog- 
nizing the  bacterial  causes  of  surgical  conditions,  surgical  hematology, 
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the  study  of  exudates  and  transudates,  the  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic characteristics  of  inflammatory  and  neoplastic  lesions.  The 
course  also  includes  a  study  of  inflammatory  products,  of  the  rapid 
and  slow  methods  of  preparing  tissues  for  microscopic  sections,  and 
related  procedures  useful  in  surgical  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 
Operative  Surgery. — The  course  in  operative  surgery  embraces  the  technic 
of  more  important  operations,  including  general  operative  methods, 
ligations  of  the  principal  arteries,  the  more  important  amputations, 
resections  and  excisions,  the  operative  repair  of  arteries,  muscles,  ten- 
dons and  the  fascial  planes;  the  more  important  methods  of  herniotomy; 
the  operative  surgery  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  appendix,  liver,  biliary 
system,  pancreas,  spleen,  kidney,  ureter,  methods  of  thoracotomy, 
mediastinotomy,  and  other  operations  upon  the  thorax,  and  certain 
of  the  more  important  operations  upon  the  neck,  face  and  skull.  During 
the  year  examinations  in  operative  surgery  and  in  general  surgery  are 
given. 

Fourth  Year,  Didactic  Instruction. — Two  weekly  lectures  are  given  upon 
general  or  regional  surgery  during  the  fourth  year,  supplemented  by 
two  recitations  each  week  and  by  occasional  stereopticon,  clinical 
or  pathological  demonstrations. 

Practical  Instruction. — Two  surgical  clinics  or  clinical  demonstrations 
are  given  weekly  throughout  the  year.  During  these  clinics  the  students 
have  opportunities  to  examine  patients,  make  diagnosis,  and  receive 
practical  instruction  in  the  production  of  anesthesia,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  case  records,  to  serve  as  assistants  in  operations,  and  are  able  to 
personally  execute  certain  surgical  measures. 

Ward  and  Dispensary  Teaching. — The  class  is  divided  into  sections,  which 
in  rotation  attend  the  wards  and  dispensaries  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital.  • 
In  the  Ward  they  are  instructed  in  history  taking  and  in  the  methods 
of  surgical  diagnosis.  The  preparation  and  after  treatment  of  operative 
conditions  and  the  management  of  surgical  complications  are  demon- 
strated. In  the  surgical  clinics  the  student  is  not  only  instructed  in 
examining  and  in  diagnosing  surgical  diseases,  but  is  drilled  in  surgical 
therapeutics  and  the  application  of  various  dressings;  and,  under 
supervision,  takes  part  in  the  performance  of  minor  operations.  The 
final  examination  covers  the  subject  of  surgery. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Guthrie  McConnell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology. 

A.  Parker  Hitchens,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Immunity. 

Thomas  V.  Rogers,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Animals  Com- 
municable to  Man. 

Michael  Wohl,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology  and  Curator  of  the 
Pathological  Museum. 

As  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  the 
course  is  continued  throughout  the  four  years.  In  order  to  impart  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches  recourse  is  had  to  didactic  lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  During  the  past  winter  the 
laboratory  facilities  have  been  greatly  improved  by  moving  to  a  larger 
room  and  by  the  purchase  of  additional  equipment.  The  laboratory 
is  now  more  than  equal  to  the  present  demands. 
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In  the  first  year  a  course  of  lectures  taking  up  the  underlying  biologic 
aspects  of  pathology  is  given.  In  this  year  is  given  also  didactic  instruc- 
tion in  general  bacteriology. 

During  the  second  year  the  student  is  given  laboratory  work  in  general 
and  special  bacteriology,  being  taught  the  methods  of  preparing  culture 
media,  general  bacteriologic  technic,  and  is  also  required  to  grow  and 
study  many  of  the  more  important  organisms.  In  this  same  year  lectures 
are  given  on  general  pathology  and  the  work  in  the  laboratory  is  carried 
on.  The  student  prepares  histologic  specimens  illustrative  both  of  general 
pathology  and  of  the  lesions  of  special  organs. 

In  the  third  year  special  pathology  is  taken  up  and  correlated  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  other  branches,  especially  that  of  diagnosis.  Stress 
is  laid  upon  the  recognition  of  the  underlying  pathologic  conditions  as 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  observed. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  pathological  work  consists  of  an  hour  a  week 
following  a  clinic  held  by  the  Professor  of  Medicine.  At  this  time  the 
relation  between  the  pathologic  changes  in  the  patient  and  the  symptoms 
is  discussed.  Part  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  case  with  the 
members  of  the  class.  Post-mortem  technic  and  demonstrations  of  gross 
morbid  anatomy  complete  the  course. 

HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

Guthrie  McConnell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  active  general 
practitioner  of  medicine.  With  that  object  in  view  the  student  receives 
instruction,  through  lecture,  recitation  and  demonstration,  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science  of  preventive  medicine,  and  is  shown  their 
application  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  In  this  work  the 
subjects  air,  water,  food  and  dietetics  are  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
sanitarian.  The  disposal  of  waste  receives  due  consideration.  The  stu- 
dent then  enters  upon  a  study,  in  sequence,  of  the  diseases  due  to  certain 
occupations,  of  those  that  are  transmissible;  of  disinfectants,  their  com- 
parative values  and  methods  of  employment;  of  municipal,  State  and 
Federal  methods  for  control  of  disease.  A  study  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
school,  hospital,  prison  and  camp,  and  personal  hygiene  completes  the 
course. 

OBSTETRICS. 
John  C.  Applegate,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Jesse  O.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics. 
R.  Penn  Smith,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

The  course  in  Obstetrics  extends  over  two  years,  beginning  with  the 
Junior  year.  The  student,  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Obstetrics  reviewing  the  anatomy  of  the  birth  canal 
and  of  the  foetus  by  means  of  didactic  lectures,  chart  illustrations,  mani- 
kin demonstrations,  recitations  and  quizzes,  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
mechanism  of  labor.  Instruction  in  the  modes  of  rectifying  errors  and 
delivering  by  manual  and  instrumental  means  is  given,  utilizing  models, 
diagrams  and  the  obstetric  manikin  for  this  purpose.  For  this  work 
the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  so  that  each  student  receives 
direct  personal  instruction  from  trained  demonstrators.  The  ward  class 
work  begins  with  the  Junior  year  and  embraces  bedside  instruction  and 
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practice  in  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  by  inspection,  palpation  and  auscul- 
tation; diagnosis  of  presentations  and  positions,  pelvimetry,  fetimetry, 
etc.  The  numerous  confinements  in  the  maternity  wards  of  the  Samaritan 
Hospital  are  utilized  for  instruction  of  the  Junior  class,  which  is  divided  into 
sections  and  called  to  the  wards  in  rotation.  Each  student  thus  has  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  deliveries  and  receiving  practical  instruction 
in  the  management  of  labor  and  the  care  of  the  newborn.  The  Junior 
class  is  required  to  attend  the  general  weekly  clinic  at  the  hospital,  con- 
sisting of  practical  instruction  in  Obstetric  Surgery.  The  work  of  the 
Senior  year  is  essentially  confined  to  practical  work,  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Attendance  upon  the  general  weekly  clinic,  instruction  in  Opera- 
tive Obstetrics  upon  the  manikin,  where  each  student  performs,  himself,  the 
various  obstetric  operations,  under  the  supervision  of  the  demonstrator. 
Ward  classes  for  advanced  instruction  in  the  complications  and  diseases 
of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  and  their  treatment,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics.  Individual  members  of  the  Senior 
class,  fully  qualified,  are  assigned  patients  from  the  out-patient  service 
of  the  hospitals,  who  wish  to  be  delivered  at  their  homes.  The  medico- 
legal aspects  of  cases,  applicable  to  this  department,  are  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  examples  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department. 

Embryology. — Didactic  and  laboratory  instruction  is  given  in  embry- 
ology during  the  second  year.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  sub- 
ject is  reviewed,  and  the  embryos  studied  realtive  to  successive  stages  of 
development  and  the  abnormalities  met  with  in  the  maternity  service. 

GYNECOLOGY. 
Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Daniel  J.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

The  principles  of  Gynecology  are  taught  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
by  lectures,  charts,  clinics  and  recitations.  The  work  begins  with  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  examination  of  women  by  the  various  methods 
employed  in  Gynecology.  The  student  is  thus  given  ample  opportunity  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  different  methods  of  examination  and  the 
instruments  employed.  The  Senior  class,  in  sections,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Professor  of  Gynecology,  receives  personal  instruction  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  women,  differentiation  between 
operable  and  inoperable  cases,  and  the  different  methods  of  performing 
plastic  and  abdominal  operations.  The  various  gynecological  operations 
are  performed  in  the  general  weekly  clinic,  attendance  upon  which  is 
required  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  For  practical  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary and  demonstrations  of  ureteral  catheterization  and  cystoscopy, 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  three  hours  each  week  being  devoted  to 
this  portion  of  the  instruction. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
Wendell  Reber,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Ernest  B.  Mongel,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology. 
Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
Granville  A.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
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The  course  in  ophthalmology  consists  of  a  didactic  lecture  or  clinic 
once  a  week  by  Professor  Reber,  preceded  by  an  hour  of  section  work 
by  the  students  in  the  Out- Patient  Department  of  the  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital. This  section  work  is  devoted  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  and  demonstrations  of  operations  on  animals'  eyes. 
Each  student  is  taught  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  methods  of 
functional  examinations,  and  shown  and  made  to  employ  the  methods 
followed  in  recognizing  and  relieving  eyestrain  by  means  of  glass.  In  the 
didactic  course  the  students  receive  four  didactic  lectures  on  refraction 
and  take  part  in  four  recitations  conducted  by  Dr.  Mongel  on  practical 
applied  refraction.  The  object  is  not  to  produce  expert  ophthalmologists 
but  thoroughly  qualified  general  practitioners  who  understand  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  refraction  and  their  application,  as  well  as  external 
ophthalmology  and  the  relation  of  the  eye  to  general  diseases. 

PEDIATRICS. 
James  H.  McKee,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Charles  West,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Charles  K.  Alger,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
Frank  S.  Matlack,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

This  course  is  given  during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  consists 
of  one  didactic  hour  and  one  clinic  hour  per  week  for  each  class.  In  addi- 
tion the  Senior  class  has  one  recitation  hour  each  week.  A  thorough 
didactic  course  is  given  in  the  various  diseases  of  children;  and  students' 
conferences  are  held  during  the  clinic  hour.  For  practical  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary the  Senior  class  is  divided  into  sections.    One  hour  each  week. 

DERMATOLOGY. 

Jay  F.  Schamberg,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphil- 
ology. 

Edward  B.  Finck,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 
Daniel  J.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

This  course  is  limited  to  the  students  of  the  Senior  year.  The  Profes- 
sor of  Dermatology  gives  one  didactic  lecture  a  week  which  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  lantern  demonstrations.  This  course  also  includes  a 
thorough  discourse  on  the  cutaneous  syphilitic  manifestations.  For 
practical  work  the  class  is  divided  into  sections  which  devote  one  hour 
a  week  to  the  skin  dispensary. 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 
S.  D.  Ingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
A.  G.  Beckley,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

In  the  Junior  year  the  subject  of  neurology  is  taken  up,  at  first  with  a 
review  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  then 
with  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles  of  cerebral  and  spinal  localiza- 
tion, and  the  pathology  and  symptomatology  of  nervous  diseases.  One 
didactic  lecture  and  one  recitation  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  subject 
throughout  the  entire  year. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  various  nervous  diseases  and  insanity  are  taken 
up,  and  the  student  is  made  familiar  with  the  different  methods  of  exam- 
ination of  patients  in  small  ward  class  sections.  One  didactic  and  one 
clinical  lecture  each  week  are  given  on  these  subjects  during  the  Senior 
year  besides  the  one  hour  weekly  of  ward  class  or  dispensary  work. 
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GENITO-URINARY  SURGERY. 

   ,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Sur- 
gery. 

Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Instruction  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  is  given  during  the  Senior 
year,  one  hour  a  week  being  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This  course  includes 
the  pathology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  penis,  urethra, 
prostate,  seminal  vesicles,  testis,  bladder,  ureters  and  kidneys.  Demon- 
strations are  given  in  the  use  of  the  systoscope  and  endoscope,  as  well  as 
catheterization  of  the  ureters.  For  practical  work  in  the  dispensary  the 
class  is  divided  into  sections. 

LARYNGOLOGY  AND  RHINOLOGY. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhin- 
ology. 

William  H.  Tomlinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
J.  Wesley  Anders,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Rhin- 
ology. 

Wm.  B.  S.  Shick,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

The  instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  given  during 
the  fourth  year,  and  consists  of  one  hour  each  week,  partly  didactic  and 
partly  clinical.  For  the  practical  work  in  the  dispensary  the  class  is 
divided  into  sections,  and  one  hour  each  week  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
examination  of  patients,  and  the  handling  of  instruments  incident  to 
the  work  of  this  department.  The  major  operations  are  performed  in 
the  clinic,  and  the  minor  operations  in  the  dispensary. 

OTOLOGY. 

Henry  J.  Off,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 
Edward  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otology. 

The  instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  ear  is  given  during  the  fourth 
year,  and  is  limited  from  the  beginning  of  the  session  until  the  first  of 
February.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  teaching,  which  is  partly 
didactic  and  partly  clinical,  and  includes  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  mas- 
toid. For  the  practical  work  in  the  dispensary,  the  class  is  divided  into 
sections,  and  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  practical  examination  of 
patients,  and  the  observation  of  minor  operations.  The  major  operations 
are  all  done  in  the  clinic. 

ORTHOPEDICS. 
Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedics. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  Demonstrator  of  Orthopedics. 
Charles  H.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Instructor  of  Orthopedics. 
David  L.  Suiter,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

The  course  in  Orthopedic  Surgery  includes  alternating  weekly  didactic 
lectures  and  clinics,  with  ward  class  instructions  in  the  dispensary  and  at 
the  bedside,  the  course  being  so  arranged  that  the  students  receive 
thorough  instruction  in  the  surgical  and  mechanical  correction  of  defor- 
mities, including  the  application  of  braces,  casts,  etc. 
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PROCTOLOGY. 
Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Proctology. 
A.  L.  Lehman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology. 
Henry  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology. 

Instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  rectum  is  given  during  the  fourth 
year,  and  extends  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  session.  The  instruc- 
tion is  partly  didactic,  partly  clinical.  The  diseases  of  the  anus  and 
rectum  are  thoroughly  covered,  and  demonstrations  given  in  the  use 
of  the  proctoscope,  and  sigmoidoscope.  For  the  practical  work  in  the 
dispensary  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  which  devote  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  rectal  dispensary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROENTGENOLOGY. 
William  S.  Newcomet,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Department. 
Henry  N.  Thissell,  M.D.,  Assistant. 

The  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  X-ray  in  the  treatment  of  the  various 
diseases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  and  the  use  of  the  X-ray  in  skiagraphy, 
is  given  to  the  students  of  the  fourth  year.  For  this  purpose  the  class  is 
divided  into  sections,  and  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  practical 
demonstrations.  A  didactic  course  occupying  one  half  the  term,  one  hour 
per  week,  is  given  to  the  Junior  class. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

H.  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology 
and  Embryology,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Histology  and 
Embryology. 

Histology  is  taught  during  the  Freshman  year  and  consists  of  one  lecture 
weekly,  and  three  hours  laboratory  weekly,  throughout  the  year. 

Embryology  is  taught  during  the  second  year,  and  consists  of  two  hours 
weekly  in  the  laboratory  throughout  the  year. 

MEDICAL  ETHICS,  ETC. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Senior  year  four  hours  is  devoted  to  lectures 
on  Medical  Ethics;  Publicity;  Economics;  Organization,  etc.,  and  are 
given  by  a  specially  appointed  lecturer. 
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Summary  of  the  Graded  Four  Years*  Course. 


The  graded  curriculum  is  arranged  as  follows : 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Anatomy. — One  lecture,  two  demonstrations  and  two  recitations  weekly 
and  three  three-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory  of  dissection  for 
twenty-four  weeks. 

Physiology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 

Histology. — One  lecture  and  one  recitation  and  two  hours'  laboratory 
instruction  weekly. 

Bacteriology. — One  lecture  and  one  recitation  weekly. 

Biology. — One  lecture  weekly. 

Chemistry. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  and  three  hours'  labora- 
tory instruction  weekly. 

Physics. — One  lecture  and  two  hours'  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 

Materia  Medica. — Two  lectures  and  two  recitations  weekly. 

Pharmacy. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  two  hours'  laboratory 
instruction  weekly. 

Medical  Terminology  and  History. — One  lecture  weekly. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
Materia  Medica. — One  lecture  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Experimental  Pharmacology. — Two  lectures,  two  hours'  laboratory 

instruction  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Anatomy. — One  lecture,  two  demonstrations  and  two  recitations  weekly, 

and  three  three-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory  of  dissection  for 

twenty-four  weeks. 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  two 

hours'  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 
Hygiene. — One  lecture  weekly. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — One  lecture,  one  recitation  and  eight 

hours'  laboratory  instruction  weekly.  ' 
Physiology. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  six  hours'  laboratory 

instruction  weekly. 
Embryology. — Two  hours  weekly,  partly  didactic,  partly  laboratory. 
Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging. — Two  hours  weekly. 
Symptomatology. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  weekly. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Surgery. — Two  lectures  and  two  recitations  weekly. 
Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics  weekly. 
Operative  Surgery. — Two  hours  per  week. 
Obstetrics. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
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Gynecology. — One  lecture  and  one  recitation  weekly. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — One  lecture  weekly  for  one-half  of  term. 

Medicine. — Two  lectures  and  two  recitations  weekly. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Two  clinics  weekly. 

Clinical  Laboratory. — Two  hours  weekly. 

Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 

Non-Pharmaceutic  Therapeutics. — One  lecture  weekly  for  one-half 

the  term  and  two  dispensary  hours  weekly. 
Neurology. — One  lecture,  one  clinic,  one  recitation,  weekly. 
Pediatrics. — One  lecture  and  one  clinic  weekly. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  and  two  hours  in  ward  class  weekly. 
Anatomy. — One  lecture,  one  demonstration,  one  recitation,  and  one 
two-hour  period  in  the  laboratory,  per  week  throughout  the  year. 
Pathology. — One  lecture  and  one  recitation  weekly. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Medicine. — Two  lectures  and  two  recitations  weekly. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Two  clinics,  six  hours  in  wards,  and  three  hours  in 
dispensary,  weekly. 

Obstetrics. — One  lecture,  one  recitation,  and  one  clinic,  weekly.  Assign- 
ment of  out-patients,  and  one  hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 

Gynecology. — One  clinic  and  one  recitation  weekly,  and  three  hours  in 
wards,  weekly. 

Surgery. — Two  lectures  and  two  recitations  weekly. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics,  six  hours  in  ward  class,  and  three  hours 
in  dispensary,  weekly. 

Orthopedic  Surgery. — One  lecture  or  clinic  weekly,  one  hour  in  dis- 
pensary weekly. 

Neurology. — One  lecture,  one  clinic  and  one  recitation  weekly;  and  one 

hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — One  lecture  or  one  clinic  per  week,  and  one 

hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 
Rectal  Surgery. — One  lecture  for  one-half  term;  one  hour  in  dispensary 
Rectal  Surgery. — One  lecture  for  one-half  term;  one  hour  in  dispensary 

weekly. 

Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 

Pediatrics. — One  lecture,  one  clinic,  and  one  recitation  weekly;  three 

hours  in  dispensary  or  ward  weekly. 
Otology. — One  hour  didactic  or  clinic  for  half  the  term;  one  hour  weekly 

in  dispensary. 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology. — One  hour  per  week,  didactic  or  clinic; 
one  hour  weekly  in  dispensary. 

Ophthalmology. — One  lecture  or  clinic  weekly,  and  one  hour  in  dis- 
pensary weekly. 

Dermatology. — One  hour  didactic  or  clinic  weekly;  and  one  hour  in 

dispensary  weekly. 
Pathology. — One  lecture  weekly,  and  one  recitation  weekly;  two  hours 

weekly  in  Post  Mortems  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 
X-Ray  Clinic. — Four  hours  during  term. 
Medical  Ethics,  Etc. — Four  hours. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  and  two  weeks  earlier  for  applicants 
for  the  degree,  the  following  examinations  are  held  for  the 
respective  classes : 

1.  Freshman  Year,  for  advancement: 

Anatomy. 

Histology  and  Microscopy. 

Chemistry,  Inorganic — Principles  of. 

Physics. 

Physiology. 

Bacteriology. 

Biology. 

Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica — Elementary  Prescription  Writing. 
Medical  Terminology. 

2.  Sophomore  Year,  for  advancement: 

Anatomy. 

Embryology. 

Physiology. 

Chemistry — Organic  and  Clinical;  and  Toxicology. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

Pharmacology. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Minor  Surgery — Bandaging,  Fracture  Dressings,  and  Elements 

of  Surgery. 
Symptomatology. 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

3.  Junior  Year,  for  advancement: 

Medicine — Principles  and  Practice. 

Surgery — General  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

Obstetrics — Principles. 

Therapeutics — General  and  non-pharmaceutic. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Clinical  Laboratory  Methods. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Anatomy. 

Gynecology. 

Physical  Diagnosis. 

Surgery — Operative. 

Pediatrics. 

Neurology. 

4.  Senior  Year,  final  for  year: 

Medicine — Practice  of. 
Surgery — Regional. 

Therapeutics — Applied,  and  Advanced  Prescription  Writing. 

Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Gynecology  and  Clinical  Gynecology. 

Ophthalmology. 

Otology. 
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Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
Dermatology. 

Neurology  and  Mental  Diseases. 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Clinical. 
Pediatrics. 
Orthopedics. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 
Proctology. 

Mid-year  examinations  are  held  during  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary on  all  subjects. 

The  examinations  in  the  above-named  subjects  are  written 
and  oral.  During  the  collegiate  year  there  are  examinations 
upon  the  completion  of  specific  subjects,  open  to  change  with- 
out previous  notice. 

In  order  to  pass  any  subject  students  must  attain  at  least  75 
per  cent  in  each  subject  examined;  this  rule  obtains  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  course. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  in  the  fees  stated  below,  the 
curriculum,  the  rosters  given,  the  rules  of  examination  and 
the  corps  of  instructors,  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  Students  are  entitled,  howr- 
ever,  to  receive  instruction  of  the  University  at  the  current 
rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  matriculation  in  this  institu- 
tion for  the  four  consecutive  years  immediately  following. 


FEES. 

First  Year  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $5 . 00 

Tuition  fee  (Sept.  18,  $75;  Feb.  1,  $75)   150.00 

Dissecting  material,  $1.50  per  part. 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3 . 00 

Breakage  deposits   5.00 

(Total  amount  due  Oct.  1,  excluding  books,  $89.50). 
Second  Year  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (Sept.  18,  $75;  Jan.  1,  $75)   150.00 

Dissecting  material,  $1.50  per  part. 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3.00 

Breakage  deposits   5 . 00 

(Total  amount  due  Oct.  1,  not  including  books,  $83.50) 
Third  Year  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (Sept.  18,  $75;  Feb.  1,  $75)   150.00 

Incidentals   2.00 

(Total  amount  due,  $77.00). 
Fourth  Year  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (Sept.  18,  $75;  Feb.  1,  $75)   150.00 

Incidentals   2 . 00 

(Total  amount  due,  $77.00) 
Tuition  fee  to  graduates  in  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  for  the 

first  year   100.00 
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All  quizzes  are  conducted  either  by  the  professors  or  their 
regular  assistants,  and  are  free. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash  or  by  bank  draft,  certi- 
fied checks  or  money  order  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  due 
and  made  payable  to  Temple  University. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  must  be  paid  by  all  new  students 
in  the  department,  whether  previously  registered  in  another 
department  or  not. 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  to  cover  breakage  is  required  from  all 
students  before  their  names  are  entered  on  the  official  list  for 
laboratory  work.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  student 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  less  the  amount  charged  against 
him  for  breakage  or  unpaid  fees. 

Fees  are  due  September  18  and  February  1.  Students  who 
fail  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  charged  with  absences  from 
all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satisfactory 
arrangements  made. 

DEFERRED  TUITION. 

In  exceptional  cases  worthy  students  may  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  deferring  payment  by  furnishing  the  University 
with  satisfactory  security.  This  privilege  is  granted  for  one 
college  year  only.  In  all  cases  students  will  be  required  to 
make  cash  settlement  for  the  fees  the  first  term. 

PRACTICAL  COURSES,  BOARD,  ETC. 

Expenses  for  traveling,  clothing,  subscriptions  to  College 
Societies  and  Students'  Organizations  are  so  distinctly  personal 
that  they  cannot  be  averaged. 

Post-graduates  who  have  not  received  their  degree  from 
this  University,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  lead- 
ing to  Temple  University  Certificates,  are  expected  to  register 
and  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  as  well  as  the  fees  to  be 
quoted  by  the  Dean  for  such  work  as  they  may  wish  to  do. 

The  following  schedule  of  fees  is  in  force : 


Practical  Course  in  Chemical  Laboratory  $15.00 

Course  in  Practical  Gynecology   25 . 00 

Practical  Course  in  Dissecting   15 . 00 

Practical  Course  in  Operative  Surgery   25 . 00 

Any  one  of  the  remaining  Fixed  Courses   25 . 00 


Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $3.50  a  week  and  upward. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  at  the  College  Building,  18th 
and  Buttonwood  Streets,  and  register  early,  in  order  to  facilitate 
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their  assignment  to  seats,  arrangement  in  sections,  ward 
classes,  etc. 

Physicians  of  good  ethical  standing  are  permitted  to  take  up 
any  course  of  study  given  in  the  institution,  and  for  such  special 
arrangement  may  be  made  upon  application  to  the  Dean. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Anatomy. — Piersol,  Cunningham,  Morris,  Gray,  Embryology;  Hill's 
Manual  Histology. 

Physiology. — Brubaker,  Dearborn,  Howell;  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Rockwood. 

Chemistry. — Hand-book  of  Chemistry \  Attix;  Medical  Chemistry,  Bartley, 
Simon,  Holland,  Hill;  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Long,  Rockwood,  Simon;  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Chemistry, 
Lenhartz;  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Attix;  Practical  Examina- 
tion of  Urine,  Attix;  Organic  Chemistry,  Perkin  and  Kipping. 

Histology. — Hill's  Manual. 

Pathology. — McConnell,  McFarland. 

Biology. — McFarland. 

Bacteriology. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology,  McFarland. 
Hygiene. — Rohe*  and  Robin,  Bergey,  Egbert. 

Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. — Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics;  Cushny's  and  Sollmann's  Text-Books  of  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics,  and  the  Sections  on  Therapeutics  in 
the  text-books  on  Practice.  Materia  Medica  and  Prescription 
Writing;  United  States  Pharmacopeia;  the  National  Formulary; 
Butler's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Thornton's  Dose- 
Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription  Writing.  Dietetics:  W.  Gilman 
Thompson's  Practical  Dietetics. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Osier,  Anders,  Edwards  (well  illustrated); 
Diagnosis,  Sahli,  Butler;  Physical  Diagnosis,  Howard  S.  Anders; 
Manual,  Stevens;  Examination  of  Urine,  Attix;  Essentials  of 
Laboratory  Diagnosis,  Purdy. 

Surgery. — Thompson  and  Miles,  Rose  and  Carless,  Brewer,  Da  Costa; 
Operative  Surgery,  Walsham,  McGrath,  Binnie.  Collateral  Read- 
ing— Lexer-Bevan's  General  Surgery;  Von  Bergmann's  System 
of  Surgery;  Keen's  System  of  Surgery;  Stewart's  Manual  of  Surgery; 
Grove's  Synopsis  of  Surgery. 

Orthopedics. — Bradford  and  Lovett. 

Genito-Urinary. — Keyes,  Morton. 

Neurology. — Oppenheim;  Hand-book  on  Insanity,  Kirchoff. 
Dermatology. — Schamberg. 

Gynecology. — Ashton,  Montgomery,  Gilliam;   Gynecological  Diagnosis, 

Clark;  Medical  Gynecology,  Kelly;  Operative  Gynecology,  Kelly. 
Obstetrics. — Edgar,  Hirst,  Williams;  Manual,  King. 
Ophthalmology. — Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  May. 
Laryngology. — Ballenger,  Bishop,  Knight. 
Otology. — Bacon,  Ballenger,  McBride. 

Proctology. — Diseases  of  the  Anus,  Rectum  and  Pelvic  Colon,  Tuttle. 
Pediatrics. — McKee  and  Wells,  Pfaendler  and  Schlossman. 
Medical  Dictionaries. — Gould,  Duane,  Dorland. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR.* 


Hours 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

9.00 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

(Labo.) 
Histology 
Prof.  Cushing 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

Dissection 

Prof.  Roxby 

and 

Dr.  Cun- 
ningham 

10.00 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Recitation  in 
Anatomy 
Dr.  Cun- 
ningham 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Osteology 
Dr.  Smith 

Laboratory 
of 

Histology 
Prof.  Cushing 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Recitation  in 
Anatomy 
Dr.  Cun- 
ningham 

11.00 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Medical 
Terminology 
Dr.  Provost 

Recess 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Materia 
Medica 
Prof.  Mervyn 
Ross  Taylor 

B  4 

Biology 
Prof. 
McConnell 

B  1 

Recitation 
in  Materia 

Medica 
Dr.  Rommell 

12.00 

Recess 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Physiology 
Prof.  Booth 

Recess 

D  1 

Materia 
Medica 
Prof.  Mervyn 
Ross  Taylor 

1.00 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 

Recitation  in 
Chemistry 

Dr.  Swoboda 

B  1 

Recitation  in 
Materia 
Medica 

Dr.  Rommell 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Pharmacy 
Prof.  Kendig 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Physiology 
Prof.  Boom 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Chemistry 
Prof.  Attix 

2.00 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Chemistry 
Prof.  Attix 

Dissection 

Prof.  Roxby 

and 

Dr.  Cun- 
ningham 

Recess 

Recess 

3.00 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Bacteri- 
ology 
Dr.  Freeman 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Recitation  in 
Pharmacy 
Dr.  Kelly 

C  8 
Physics 
Prof.  Kofke 

Laboratory 
of 

Chemistry 
Prof.  Boom 

4.00 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Osteology 
Dr.  Smith 

Laboratory 
of 

Pharmacy 
Dr.  Morse 

Laboratory 
of 
Physics 
Prof.  Kofke 

5.00 

The  right  of  the  faculty  to  change  the  Roster  is  reserved. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR* 


Hours 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

9.00 

Dissection 

Prof.  Roxby 

and 

Dr.  Cun- 
ningham 

Until  Feb.  15 
Laboratory 
of 

Bacteriology 
Dr.  Freeman 

Until  Feb.  15 
Laboratory 
of 

Bacteriology 
Dr.  Freeman 

Until  Feb.  15 
Laboratory 
of 

Bacteriology 
Dr.  Freeman 

Laboratory 
of 

Pharma- 
cology 
Prof. 
L.  T.  de  M. 
Sajous 

Laboratory 
of 

Pharma- 
cology 
Prof. 
L.  T.  de  M. 

Sajous 

10.00 

After  Feb.  15 

Laboratory 
of  Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

After  Feb.  15 
Laboratory 
of  Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

After  Feb.  15 
Laboratory 
of  Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

11.00 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Pathology 

Prof. 
McConnell 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 

Pathology 
Prof. 

McConnell 

Dissection 

Prn-f  Rnrhv 

ITUJ.  IvWAU y 

and 

Dr.  Cun- 
ningham 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Hygiene 
Dr.  Boom 

12.00 

Recess 

Recess 

Recess 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Minor 
Surgery 
Dr.  Chas.  T. 
Russell,  Jr. 

Laboratory 
of 

Embryology 
Prof.  Gushing 

1.00 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Chemistry 
Prof.  Attix 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Physiology 
Prof.  Boom 

Laboratory 
of 

Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

Recess 

Recess 

2.00 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 

Recitation  in 
Chemistry 

Prof.  Swoboda 

Laboratory 
of 

Physiology 
Prof.  Downs 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Physiology 
Prof.  Boom 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Chemistry 
Prof.  Attix 

3.00 
4.00 

Laboratory 
of 

Physiological 

Chemistry 

Dr.  Wagen- 
seller 

Laboratory 
of 

Physiology 
Prof.  Downs 

Laboratory 
of 

Physiology 
Prof.  Downs 

D  4 

Recitation  in 
Pharma- 
cology 
Dr.  Ovidiu 

B  1 

Minor 
Surgery 
Dr.  Astley 

D  4 

Symptoma- 
tology 

LSI  .  KJtZTfWfUr 

5.00 

B  1 

Pharma- 
cology 
Dr.  Ovidiu 

B  1 

Normal 
Physical 
Diagnosis 
Dr.  Gerhard 

♦The  right  of  the  faculty  to  change  the  Roster  is  reserved. 

All  the  work  of  the  second  year  is  conducted  at  Medical  Hall,  Eighteenth  and  Button- 
wood  streets. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR* 


Hours 

Monday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Tuesday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Wednesday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Thursday 
Medical 
Hall 

Friday 
Medical 
Hall 

Saturday 
Medical 
Hall 

9.00 

Clinical 
Conference 
in 

Surgery 
9.00-10.30 
Prof.  Steel 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Practice  of 
Medicine 

Prof. 
Robertson 

Laboratory 
of 

Operative 
Surgery 
Prof.  Bacon 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Practice  of 
Medicine 

Prof. 
Robertson 

10.00 

Prescription 

Writing 
Dr.  McDaniel 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Pathology 

Prof. 
McConnell 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Neurology 
Prof.  Ingham 

Physical 
Diagnosis 
Ward  Walks 
10.30-12.00 

Dr    Clcrh  nr  d 
UT .  KJCT nilT U 

11.00 

Clinical 
Laboratory 
Dr.  Duncan 

Recitation  in 
Practice  of 
Medicine 
Dr.  Weber 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Therapeutics 
Prof.  C.  E. 
de  M.  Sajous 

Recess 

Lower* 
Amphi- 
theatre 

Therapeutics 
Prof.  C.  E. 

de  M.  Sajous 

12.00 

Conference  in 
Neurology 
Dr.  Beckley 

Recitation 
in 

Gynecology 
Dr.  Barnes 
or 

Dr.  Donnelly 

Clinical 
Conference 
in  Surgery 
Garretson 
Hospital 
Prof.  Bacon 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Gynecology 
Prof.  Krusen 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 

Pathology 
Prof. 

McConnell 

1.00 

Conference  in 

Surgery 
Dr.  Hartwell 

Recess 

Recitation 
in  Surgery 
Dr.  Hartwell 

Recess 

D  4 

Obstetrics 
Prof.  Arnold 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Recitation  in 
Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

2.00 

Recess 

Laboratory 
of 

Surgical 
Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

Physical 
Diagnosis 
Ward  Walks 
2.30-4.00 
Prof.  Auge 

D  4 

Surgery 
Prof.  Steel 

D  4 

Surgery 
Prof.  Steel 

3.00 

Dietetics 
Dr.  Wither  - 
stine 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
(Until  Jan.  1 ; 
Medical 
Juris- 
prudence 
Dr.  Alger 

(After  Jan.  1) 
X-ray 
Prof. 
N ewcomet 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Demonstra- 
tions in 
Applied 
Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

4.00 

Medical 
Diagnostic 

Clinic 
4.00-5.30 
Dr.  Devereaux 

Recitation  in 
Practice  of 
Medicine 

(Until  Jan.  1) 
Dr.  Weber 

(After  Jan.  1) 
Dr.  Diseroad 

Medical 
Diagnostic 

Clinic 
4.00-5.30 
Prof.  Illman 

B  1 

Obstetrics 

Prof.  Arnold 
or 

Dr.  Barnes 

5.00 

Children's 
Clinic 
Prof.  McKee 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Pediatrics 
Prof.  McKee 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Physical 
Diagnosis 
Prof.  Auge 

*The  right  of  the  faculty  to  change  the  Roster  is  reserved. 
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SENIOR  YEAR* 


Hours 

Monday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Tuesday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Wednesday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Thursday 
Medical 
Hall 

Friday 
Medical 
Hall 

Saturday 
Medical 
Hall 

9.00 

(Until  Jan.  1) 

Rectal 

Clinic 
Prof.  Martin 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Practice  of 

Medicine 
Prof. 

Robertson 

Morbid 
Anatomy 

Post  Mortems 
Prof. 
M  cConnell 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Practice  of 

Medicine 
Prof. 

Robertson 

10.00 
• 

D  1 

Prescription 

Writing 
Dr. McDonald 

Conference  in 
Surgery 
Dr.  Leedom 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Obstetrics 

(Until  Jan.  1) 
Laboratory 
Work 

(After  Jan.  1) 
Recitation 
Dr.  Barnes 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Recitation 
in 

Pathology 

Prof. 
McConnell 

1 1 .00 

Genito- 
urinary 

Clinic 
Dr.  Fretz 

Nervous 
Clinic 
Prof.  Ingham 

Gyneco- 
logical 
Clinic 
Prof.  Krusen 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 

Prof^C^R* 
de  M.  Sajous 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 

Conference  in 
Practice  of 
Medicine 

Prof.  Dorsett 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 

Therapeutics 
Prof.  C.  E. 

de  M.  Sajous 

12.00 

Sections  in 
Wards  and 
Dispensaries 

Sections  in 
Wards  and 
Dispensaries 

Sections  in 
Wards  and 
Dispensaries 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 

Conference  in 
Practice  of 
Medicine 

Prof.  Dorsett 

Recess 

Clinic 
Insanity 
Philadelphia 

Hospital 
Prof.  Ingham 
Sections  to  be 
announced 

1.00 

Obstetric 
Clinic 
Prof. 

Applegate 

Orthopedic 
Clinic 
Prof.  Hudson 

Recess 

Recess 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Obstetrics 

Prof. 
Applegate 

2.00 

Clinical 
Conference 
in  Medicine 
2.30-4.00 

Prof. 
Robertson 

Throat  and 
Nose  Clinic 
Prof.  Ward 

Clinical 
Conference 
in  Medicine 
2.30-4.00 

Prof. 
Robertson 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Surgery 
Prof.  Babcock 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Surgery 
Prof.  Babcock 

3.00 

(Until  Jan.  15) 

Ear  Clinic 
Prof.Hitschler 

(Afterjan.15) 
Skin  Clinic 

Prof. 
Schamberg 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
(Until  Feb.  1) 
Neurology 

(After  Feb.  1) 

Psychiatry 
Prof.  Ingham 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Recitation 
in 

Pediatrics 
Dr.  West 

4.00 

Surgical 

Clinic 
4.00-5.30 
Prof.  Babcock 

Ophthalmic 

Clinic 
Prof.  Reber 

Surgical 

Clinic 
4.00-5.30 
Prof.  Babcock 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
(Until  Jan.  15) 

Lantern 
Demonstra- 
tion 
Dermatology 

Prof. 
Schamberg 

(After  Jan.  15) 
Non-Phar- 
maceutic 
Therapeutics 

Prof.  J.  Mad- 
ison Taylor 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Recitation 
in  Surgery 

Dr. 
Martindale 

and 
Dr.  Bowers 

5.00 

D  1 

Children's 
Clinic 
Prof.  McKee 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
Pediatrics 

Prof.  McKee 

B  1 

Recitation  in 
Gynecology 
Prof.  Ham- 
mond or  Dr. 
Duncan 

The  right  of  the  faculty  to  change  the  Roster  is  reserved. 
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At  a  Public  Commencement,  held  June  6,  1912,  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  the  following : 

Minnie  Uhler  Arnold  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Axilbund  Pennsylvania 

Carl  Emil  Becker  Germany 

Agnes  Parham  Berry  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Gerald  Bishop  Pennsylvania 

Elijah  Lee  Brittingham  Maryland 

Edward  Wilson  Collins  Pennsylvania 

Matthew  S.  Ersner  Pennsylvania 

John  Howard  Frick  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Gray  Pennsylvania 

J.  Gardner  Kearney  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Oliver  Mahr  New  Jersey 

Edwin  Hulme  Mcllvain  New  Jersey 

George  Skip  with  Morse,  A.B  Mississippi 

George  Bigelow  Mullison  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  O.  Oliver  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Albert  Parker,  V.M.D  Pennsylvania 

Vilio  Samueli  Austria 

Richard  Penn  Smith  Pennsylvania 

John  Elliott  Thomas  Pennsylvania 


The  following  prizes  were  awarded: 

The  Faculty  Prize. — A  gold  medal  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
who  passes  the  best  General  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Year. 
Awarded  to  Edward  W.  Collins. 

Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  W.  Wayne  Babcock  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  presenting  the  best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics. 
Awarded  to  Edward  W.  Collins;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Samuel 
Axilbund. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  John  C.  Applegate  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Obstetrics.  Awarded  to 
Edward  W.  Collins;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Frank  G.  Bishop  and  J. 

H.  Frick. 

Gynecology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Wilmer  Krusen  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to  George 
B.  Mullison;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Edward  W.  Collins. 

Ophthalmology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Wendell  Reber  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Ophthalmology.    Awarded  to 

I.  O.  Mahr;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Matthew  Ersner  and  George  B. 
Mullison. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  E.  Robertson  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  examinations 
in  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Awarded  to  Edward  W.  Collins  and  Samuel 
Axilbund;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Matthew  Ersner  and  E.  H. 
Mcllvain. 

Pediatrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  James  H.  McKee  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Pediatrics.  Awarded  to  Edward 
W.  Collins;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Benjamin  O.  Oliver. 

Therapeutics  Prize. — By  Prof.  Charles  E.  deM.  Sajous,  a  gold  medal 
to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in 
Therapeutics.  Awarded  to  George  B.  Mullison;  with  Honorable  Mention 
of  Frank  G.  Bishop. 
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Dermatology  Prize. — By  Prof.  J.  F.  Schamberg  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Dermatology.  Awarded  to 
I.  O.  Mahr;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  George  B.  Mullison. 

Laryngology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Nathan  G.Ward  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Laryngology.  Awarded  to  Robert 
Gray;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Samuel  Axilbund. 

Otology  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  A.  Hitschler  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Otology.  Awarded  to 
Edward  W.  Collins;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  R.  Penn  Smith. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Collier  F.  Martin  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Proctology.  Awarded  to 
George  B.  Mullison;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  R.  Penn  Smith. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  H.  Augustus  Bacon  to  the  Under- 
graduate passing  the  best  examination  in  Operative  Surgery.  Awarded 
to  Undergraduate  D.  W.  Catford;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Ada  F. 
Harris  and  Charles  J.  Bowne. 

Chemistry  Prize. — By  Prof.  J.  C.  Attix  to  the  Undergraduate  receiving 
the  highest  average  in  the  course  in  Chemistry.  Awarded  to  Undergrad- 
uate Matilda  A.  Johnson. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Drs.  J.  P.  Emich  and  J.  H.  Hartwell  to  the 
members  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  examina- 
tions in  Surgery.  Awarded  to  Undergraduates  Ada  F.  Harris  and  Peer 
N.  Lund. 

Honor  Student  of  the  Class  of  igi 2 
Edward  W.  Collins 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS— CLASS  OF  1912. 

Samaritan  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Edward  W.  Collins,  R.  Penn  Smith, 
Frank  G.  Bishop  and  Matthew  S.  Ersner. 
Garretson  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — I.  O.  Mahr. 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital.  -On  the  eligible  list  are:  Edward  W. 
Collins,  R.  Penn  Smith,  Matthew  Ersner  and  Samuel  Axilbund. 
Stetson  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — R.  Penn  Smith. 


Department  of  Pharmacy. 
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Philadelphia  abounds  in  facilities  for  acquiring  proficiency 
in  the  learned  professions.  Here  are  great  libraries,  museums 
of  art  and  science,  extensive  manufacturing  industries,  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  laboratories,  industrial  schools  and  other 
notable  institutions.  Among  these  of  exceptional  interest  to 
students  of  pharmacy  is  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  in  the  western  world,  con- 
taining raw  materials  of  every  description  collected  from  every 
market  in  the  whole  world. 

These  institutions  are  accessible  to  Pharmacy  and  Medical 
students  of  the  Temple  University. 

Here  are  numerous  first-class  wholesale  and  retail  phar- 
macies, affording  remunerative  employment  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  good  clerks  and  other  employees,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure  in  recommending  our  worthy  students  jot  any  such  appoint- 
ments. 

The  Temple  University  affords  superior  facilities  for  review- 
ing any  literary  or  scientific  studies  to  students  who  desire 
greater  proficiency  on  subjects  not  included  in  their  regular 
course,  or  to  first  year  students  who  are  required  to  make  up 
certain  branches  of  study  before  entering  upon  the  senior  year 
of  the  Pharmacy  School. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  students  of  the  Department 
of  Pharmacy  have  free  access  to  the  clinics,  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory demonstrations  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Departments 
of  the  Temple  University.  This  enables  students  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  facilities  to  perfect  their  knowledge 
in  many  special  directions. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  tenth  annual  session  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy 
opens  September  15,  1913.    The  school  is  co-educational. 

The  curriculum  embraces  a  graded  two  years'  course  of 
instruction,  with  sessions  of  thirty-five  weeks,  averaging  not 
less  than  eighteen  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  not  less  than 
ten  hours  being  laboratory  training,  and  leading  up  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.);  also  a  graded 
three  years'  night  course  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  aggre- 
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gating  the  same  number  of  hours  of  instruction  namely,  at 
least  1,260  hours,  and  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  P.  C.  (Phar- 
maceutical Chemist)  or  Ph.G.  (Graduate  of  Pharmacy). 

Thus  it  is  hoped  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  of  Phar- 
macy throughtout  the  country,  especially  of  Philadelphia  and 
suburban  territory. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  comprehensive  courses  more 
than  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  namely,  a  minimum  total  of  1,100 
hours  of  actual  instruction  in  the  completed  course — "not  less 
than  five  hundred  hours  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  and 
not  less  than  six  hundred  hours  of  laboratory  work." 

On  and  after  January  1,  1906,  the  applicant  for  certificate 
"to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  retail  drug  or  apothecary  busi- 
ness" in  Pennsylvania  must  have  four  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  business  "and  be  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  and 
properly  chartered  college  of  pharmacy." 

The  Pharmacy  Department  of  the  Temple  University  has 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Pharmaceutical  Examiners. 

The  two  years'  course  is  exclusively  a  day  course,  instruc- 
tion being  given  during  three  days  per  week. 

By  a  careful  investigation  among  the  drug  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia it  was  ascertained  that  proprietors  and  managers  of 
drug  stores  prefer  to  have  their  student  clerks  on  duty  in  the 
stores  during  the  evening,  since  much  of  the  business  is  done 
at  that  time.  Acceding  to  this  wish,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity decided  to  provide  a  day  course  of  instruction. 

Any  student  who  may  be  unavoidably  absent  during  the 
day  may  make  up  the  period  at  the  time  scheduled  on  the 
evening  roster  providing  the  student  receives  a  signed  voucher 
for  the  work  done.  This  same  permit  is  granted  to  the 
evening  students  who  choose  to  make  up  the  work  according 
to  the  day  roster. 

Students  who  find  the  two  years'  day  course  too  taxing  may, 
if  they  so  elect,  complete  the  course  in  three  years,  provided, 
however,  that  in  each  case  a  total  of  not  less  than  1,260  hours 
be  devoted  to  actual  work  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  Temple  University. 

Satisfactory  provisions  are  made  whereby  advanced  classes 
in  pharmacy  during  the  college  year  of  1913-14,  that  began 
the  course  by  night  instruction,  may  complete  their  work  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  individual  student. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  WHOLE- 
SALE HOUSES,  MANFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS,  ETC. 

In  the  three  years'  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist,  students  receive  instruction  in  Pharmacy, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Histology,  Physiol- 
ogy, Bacteriology  and  Hygiene.  The  third  year  of  this  course 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  advanced  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  this 
being  virtually  post-graduate  instruction.  The  entire  course 
consists  of  night  work,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  the  two 
years'  day  course. 

The  night  course  of  the  Temple  University  is  so  arranged 
that  students  can  be  employed  continuously  during  the  day  and 
receive  instruction  at  night.  This  course  leads  to  a  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  which  is  granted  in  lieu  of  the  regular 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Graduate,  which  can  only  be  granted, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pennsyvlania  laws,  when 
the  candidate  has  had  four  years'  experience  in  a  retail  drug- 
store. This  does  not  interfere  with  any  one  pursuing  the 
regular  course  at  night  as  heretofore,  and  any  student  graduat- 
ing as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  can,  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained 
the  requisite  experience,  apply  for  the  degree  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Graduate,  and  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  receive  the 
graduate's  degree  at  the  next  commencement. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

The  educational  standard  for  admission  into  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  Temple  University  is  the  completion  of  work 
as  taught  in  the  first  year  of  a  high  school,  or  its  equivalent. 

To  be  admitted  without  a  preliminary  examination,  the 
applicant  must  present  one  of  the  following  evidences  that  he 
possesses  the  requisite  education: 

1.  The  diploma  of  a  literary  or  scientific  college,  a  state  normal  school, 
a  high  school  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  three  years,  or  an  academy 
having  an  approved  high  school  standing. 

2.  A  teacher's  permanent  certificate,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  certificate  of  a  legally  authorized  State  Examining  Board  cover 
ing  all  the  branches  required. 

4.  A  diploma  of  a  medical  or  dental  school. 

5.  A  certificate  showing  the  completion  of  subjects  taught  in  the  first 
year  of  a  recognized  high  school,  academy,  or  any  school  or  institution 
which  may  be  in  equal  rank. 
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The  applicant  may  obtain  from  the  Dean  a  blank  certificate 
showing  the  required  subjects  of  preliminary  education.  He 
must  have  inserted  therein  by  the  principal,  or  other  authorized 
officer  of  the  school,  the  particulars  indicated.  Proper  atten- 
tion to  these  details  prevents  delay,  expense  and  other  need- 
less vexations. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  credentials  be  forwarded  to  the  Dean 
before  the  opening  day  of  the  University.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  items  they  are  submitted  to  an  authorized  examiner,  who 
approves  them  so  far  as  the  subjects  pursued  and  the  extent 
covered  meet  the  requirements  for  matriculation,  and  his 
report  is  promptly  sent  by  the  Dean  to  the  applicant. 

An  applicant  who  cannot  present  one  of  the  foregoing  five 
evidences  of  educational  qualifications  is  required  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  the  subjects  required;  or  in  all  such 
cases  as  are  not  satisfactorily  covered  by  credentials  sub- 
mitted, each  subject  to  be  equivalent  to  one  year's  training  of 
an  approved  high  school. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  matriculation  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  A.  Davis  Jackson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  pass  upon  ccredentials  and  conduct  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

Two  entrance  examinations  are  held  annually  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

An  applicant  whose  credentials  do  not  fully  meet  the  require- 
ments, or  who  does  not  pass  the  entrance  examination  with  a 
percentage  of  70  in  every  subject,  may  be  admitted  on  condi- 
tion that  he  make  up  the  required  work  in  any  branch  or 
branches  (not  exceeding  four  counts)  to  the  extent  required. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

An  examination  of  first-year  students  is  held  during  the  first 
week  in  June  to  determine  their  qualifications  to  enter  the 
second-year  class. 

Students  are  required  to  pass  a  mid-year  examination  before 
being  allowed  to  enter  for  the  final  examination  looking  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  or  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  final  examinations  in  a  majority 
of  the  branches  of  the  course  are  required  to  repeat  the  year's 
work. 

Failure  in  one  or  two  branches  only  places  a  first-year  stu- 
dent on  the  conditional  list.  He  may  make  up  his  deficiencies 
and  be  re-examined  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  school 
year. 

Students  of  other  recognized  Schools  of  Pharmacy  are 
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admitted  to  advanced  standing  according  to  the  evidence  of 
qualification  presented. 

Any  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Temple  University  are 
open  to  students  in  Pharmacy  upon  application. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.G.  (Graduate  of 
Pharmacy)  a  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good 
moral  character  and  have  pursued  a  complete  two-year  course 
in  Pharmacy,  the  last  year  of  which  must  have  been  in  this 
University;  and  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  four 
years  with  persons  qualified  to  conduct  a  Pharmacy. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  P.  C.  (Pharmaceutical 
Chemist)  a  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good 
moral  character  and  have  pursued  a  complete  three  years' 
course  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  the  last  year  of  which 
must  have  been  pursued  at  this  University. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY. 
First  Year. 

The  introductory  lectures  present  to  the  student  the  historical 
aspects  of  Pharmacy,  tracing  it  from  infancy  to  the  present 
time,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  Pharmacy  in 
each  era  of  progress  of  the  human  race.  A  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  basic  sciences,  as  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Med- 
ica,  Bacteriology,  etc.,  which  taken  as  a  whole  form  the  sub- 
ject of  Pharmacy  in  its  broader  sense,  follows,  which  leads 
the  student  by  systematic  steps  to  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject proper. 

The  literature  of  Pharmacy  is  discussed  and  the  United  States 
Pharmacopeia  considered  in  detail — inception,  purpose,  con- 
tents, arrangement,  nomenclature.  The  pharmacopeias  and 
guides  used  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Panama,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  South  American  Countries,  etc.,  are  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  the  analogies 
and  differences  pointed  out.  These  lectures  consider  the 
French,  Spanish,  English,  Mexican,  Portuguese  Pharmacopeias 
and  some  unofficial  reference  books  in  common  use. 

Under  the  head  of  Metrology  instruction  is  given  in  the 
theory  and  use  of  weight,  measure  and  specific  density  (grav- 
ity), origin  and  relation  of  systems  of  weight — metric,  apothe- 
cary's, avoirdupois;  balances,  beam,  compound  lever,  torsion — 
theory  of  construction,  and  most  practical  kinds.    Methods  and 
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apparatus  used  in  measuring  liquids — graduates,  pipettes, 
burettes;  measures  for  larger  quantities. 

Heat  is  now  discussed  in  its  relation  to  pharmaceutical  operations — 
relative  value  of  fuels;  solid  (coal,  wood,  coke,  etc.);  liquid 
(denatured  alcohol,  benzine,  petroleum,  etc.);  gaseous  (coal,  gas, 
acetylene,  etc.) ;  electricity.    Economical  methods  of  use. 

Thermometers;  Fahrenheit,  Celsius,  Reaumur. 

High  Temperature  Operations;  as  ignition,  carbonization,  torref ac- 
tion. Low  tempature  operations;  desiccation,  digestion,  dis- 
tillation. 

Solution;  simple,  chemical,  saturated;  application  of  circulatory  process; 

solution  of  gases. 
Osmosis  applied  to  Pharmacy  in  the  use  of  the  Dialyser. 
Extraction  by  maceration,  infusion,  decoction,  digestion. 
Extraction  by  expression. 
Extraction  by  percolation. 

Clarification  by  fermentation,  milk,  gelatin,  albumin,  etc. 
Filtration;  filters,  paper,  sand,  pulp,  etc.    Methods,  simple,  hot,  in 

vacuo,  rapid  upward. 
Colation  ;  methods  and  applications. 

Vaporization;  including  evaporation,  distillation,  condensation. 
Crystallization;  systems  of,  use  of  in  identifying  chemicals,  etc. 
Granulation;  granular  effervescent  salts. 
Comminution  by  grinding,  trituration,  cutting. 

Chemicals  used  in  Pharmacy  are  now  considered:  Hydrogen,  oxygen » 
water,  inorganic  acids,  halogen  compounds;  sulphur,  phosphorus; 
carbon,  boron,  silicon;  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  ammonium; 
magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  zinc,  cerium,  aluminum; 
cadmium,  manganese,  iron,  chromium;  copper,  silver,  mercury; 
antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth;  gold,  platinum;  radium. 

LABORATORY. 

Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  follows  the  lectures  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  student  is  required  to  make  the  vari- 
ous preparations  used  in  the  retail  Pharmacy,  as,  waters,  solu- 
tions, syrups,  mixtures,  infusions,  decoctions,  mucilages,  emul- 
sions, honeys,  glycerines,  tinctures,  wines  vinegars,  fluid 
extracts  liniments,  oleates,  collodions,  oleoresins,  spirits, 
elixirs,  extracts,  resins,  pills,  powders,  troches,  confections, 
masses,  triturations,  suppositories,  plasters,  cerates,  ointments, 
papers. 

As  the  changed  conditions  in  Pharmaceutical  practice  have 
made  it  unprofitable  for  the  retail  druggist  to  manufacture 
most  chemicals,  less  attention  is  paid  to  this  class  of  prepara- 
tions than  to  those  enumerated  above.  However,  types  of 
official  chemicals  as  sulphates,  carbonates,  nitrates,  benzoates, 
citrates,  etc.,  are  prepared  and  tested  for  identity  and  impuri- 
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ties  that  buying  supplies  can  be  done  intelligently  and  with 
profit. 

This  course  supplements  the  work  done  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  where  this  entire  class  of  chemicals  is  manufac- 
tured and  studied  in  detail. 

Second  Year. 

In  the  second  year  the  lectures  consider  in  succession  the 
following  subjects  which  are  in  logical  sequence  to  the  work 
of  the  first  year: 

Cellulose  Group;  purified  cotton,  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  acetone,  tar; 
creosote,  guaiacol. 

Derivatives  of  Coal;  naphthaline,  creosol,  phenol,  thymol,  resorcin. 

Starches  and  Mucilages;  corn  starch,  etc.,  malt,  acacia,  tragacanth. 

Sugars  and  Saccharine  Substances;  (fermentable  and  non-ferment- 
able) alcohol,  denatured  alcohol,  ether,  ethyl  chloride. 

Aldehyde  and  Derivatives;  paraldehyde,  formaldehyde,  chloral  hydrate, 
chloroform,  iodoform. 

Derivatives  of  Acid  Saccharine  Fruits;  wines,  brandy,  tartaric  acid, 
citric  acid. 

Volatile  Oils;  terpenes,  oxygenated,  sulphurated,  nitrogenated. 
Resins;  oleoresins,  gum  resins,  balsams,  benzoic  acid. 
Eclectic  Resinoids;  etc. 

Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  etc.;  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  oleic  acid,  stearic  acid, 

castile  soap,  green  soap,  glycerin. 
Petroleum  Products;  benzin,  petrolatum,  paraffin. 
Glucosides  and  Neutral  Principles. 

Alkaloids;  morphine,  codeine,  aconitine,  atropine,  cocaine,  caffeine,  etc. 

Products  from  Animal  Substances: — 

Mammalia;  lard,  wool  fat,  pepsin,  diphtheria?  antitoxin. 

Pisces;  cod  liver  oil,  gelatin. 

Insecta;  cochineal,  yellow  wax,  cantharides. 

Pharmaceutical  Testing;  Thorough  instruction  in  the  objects  and 
methods  of  pharmaceutical  testing;  apparatus,  reagents,  indica- 
tors, etc. 

Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  methods. 

Assaying  of  all  standardized  drugs,  as  pepsin,  opium,  belladonna,  etc. 
Incompatibility;  chemic,  physiologic,  mechanic. 

Prescriptions  are  here  considered,  the  parts  thereof  discussed  and  many 

dangerous  prescriptions  criticised  and  corrected. 
Compounding  extemporaneous  preparations;  methods  of  procedure,  etc. 

The  National  Formulary. 

Recognizing  that  the  National  Formulary  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  Pharmacopeia  and  that  the  preparations 
contained  therein  can  be  exploited  to  the  advantage  of  the 
physician  and  the  profit  of  the  pharmacist,  they  are  studied 
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at  length  and  those  requiring  special  skill  and  knowledge  in 
the  making  are  compounded  in  the  laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

In  the  second  year,  in  addition  to  the  testing,  assaying  and 
preparations  mentioned  as  laboratory  exercises  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  the  senior  student  is  required  to  make  the 
more  complicated  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  as  the 
special  solutions,  ointments,  troches,  suppositories  and  other 
members  of  the  list  given  under  the  head  of  laboratory  work 
for  the  first  year,  which  are  not  suitable  for  that  course  or 
which  require  the  full  year's  didactic  instruction  that  the 
student  may  understand  what  he  performs,  i.  e.,  the  object  is 
to  give  the  worker  only  such  preparations  to  make  as  his  studies 
fit  him  to  perform  intelligently.  He  also  makes  many  of 
the  organic  derivatives,  as  pyroxylin,  iodoform,  ether  tri- 
chloracetic acid,  acetone,  thymol  iodide,  phenyl  salicylate, 
chloroform,  terpin  hydrate,  glycerin,  soap,  etc.,  as  well  as 
separate  and  purify  such  substances  as  citric  acid,  menthol, 
methyl  salicylate,  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc. 

SPECIAL  LABORATORY  COURSES. 

To  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  any  branch  of  manu- 
facturing Pharmacy  the  best  possible  facilities  are  offered. 
As  the  passage  of  the  new  Food  and  Drug  Law,  and  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  and  demand  for  pure  foods  and  chemicals  is 
creating  many  lucrative  positions  and  opportunities  in  the 
manufacturing  industry,  special  attention  is  given  to  fitting 
men  for  this  work.  Special  courses  can  be  arranged,  or  electives 
chosen  from  a  submitted  list  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
laboratory  course,  provided  the  student  is  prepared  to  do 
advanced  work. 

Included  in  the  above  list  are : 

Ink  manufacture. 
Paper  sizing,  etc. 
Electro- Chemistry. 
Analysis  of  air  and  water. 
Toxicology  and  Physiological  Action. 
Alkaloids  and  glucosides. 
Food  value  determinations. 
Soap  making. 

Fluid  extract  manufacture. 
Study  of  adulterations. 
Normal  and  standard  solutions. 
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SPECIAL  CHEMICAL  COURSES. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  special  instruction 
in  applied  or  industrial  chemistry,  covering  the  wide  range  of 
chemistry  as  related  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  facilities  are 
offered  for  educational  and  research  work  in  the  laboratory 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Any  part 
of  the  regular  courses,  or  special  elective  courses,  are'  open  to 
physicians,  pharmacists  and  other  qualified  students  who  desire 
a  more  thorough  or  advanced  training. 

Such  special  students  are  assigned  a  graded  course  of 
instruction,  upon  application,  embracing  lectures  and  practical 
laboratory  work.  Such  courses  aim  to  lead  students  in  a 
systematic  manner  from  the  methods  of  general  analytical 
chemistry  to  those  best  suited  to  the  field  in  which  greater 
proficiency  is  sought. 

Reasonable  fees  are  required,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
such  special  courses  Certificates  of  Proficiency  are  conferred. 

BOTANY. 

This  course  consists  of  weekly  instruction  throughout  the 
first  collegiate  year  of  each  course,  the  time  being  equally 
divided  between  didactic  lectures  and  practical  laboratory 
work.  The  course  aims  to  qualify  the  student  to  recognize 
crude  drugs  and  powdered  vegetable  drugs,  to  judge  of  their 
quality  and  detect  adulterations. 

The  lectures  are  well  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides, 
charts,  drawings,  models  and  specimens;  also  in  the  Labora- 
tory Course  of  Practical  Botany  by  specimens  of  the  crude 
drugs  or  the  medicinal  parts  of  the  economical  plants. 

The  course  begins  with  lectures  on  inner  and  outer  Plant 
Morphology,  Physiology  and  Biology  of  Flowering  Plants, 
etc.,  and  embraces  the  consideration  of  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

In  this  branch  are  embraced  a  consideration  of  all  substances 
in  nature  susceptible  of  being  employed  for  sanitary  purposes, 
divided  into  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  matter,  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic. 

The  organic  is  again  divided  into  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  animals  that  yield  us  means  for  combating 
diseases  are  first  mentioned,  these  being  classified  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  vertebral  column,  viz.,  insects, 
birds,  fish,  and  mammalians.    First,  the  animal  entire  is  con- 
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sidered;  then  the  part  employed,  an  organ,  membrane,  secre 
tion,  enzyme,  oil  or  fat,  as  it  may  be.  These  are  all  fully 
explained  and  treated  in  detail;  how  they  may  be  separated 
and  collected,  the  preparations  of  the  same,  with  medical 
uses  and  doses,  are  dwelt  upon  in  their  order. 

The  serums  and  glandular  preparations  now  official  receive 
full  consideration. 

From  these  we  pass  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  this  we 
take  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  in  the  order  of  its  growth, 
commencing  with  the  root  as  the  most  primitive  part  after  the 
germination  of  the  seed;  after  the  root,  then  that  portion  of 
the  stem  which  remains  beneath  the  soil,  called  the  rhizome; 
then  the  modifications  of  this,  as  tubers,  corms  and  bulbs.  After 
these  comes  the  bark;  then  the  leaf,  followed  by  the  flower, 
which  is  the  blossom  of  the  plant;  the  seeds,  which  it  is  the 
function  of  the  flower  to  produce,  are  next;  and  then,  by  the 
succeeding  process  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  fruit,  after 
which  only  the  woody  tissue  is  employed,  as  wood  and  twigs. 

Having  exhausted  the  parts  of  the  plant,  we  take  up  drugs 
which  represent  the  flowering  tops  or  the  whole  plant,  known 
as  herbs.  The  products  of  the  plant  are  then  considered,  as 
exudations,  inspissated  juices  and  extractive  matter;  after  this 
we  have  the  piths,  fungi,  algce,  hairs,  excrescences,  starches, 
sugars  and  stearoptenes. 

This  order  of  study  is  maintained  so  as  to  effect  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  correlation  of  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and 
for  a  further  knowledge  of  their  functions  and  morphology  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  in  vegetable  physiology  is  given 
during  the  course  of  lectures. 

A  full  description  of  the  plant  from  which  we  derive  the 
drug  is  given, — its  technical  and  common  names,  botanical 
source,  natural  order,  habitat,  character  of  the  plant  and 
means  of  identification;  time  and  method  of  collection  of  the 
drug,  its  preservation  and  recognition.  In  this  the  external 
appearance  and  internal  structure  are  dwelt  upon  and  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  by  means  of  the  crude  drug.  In  the 
laboratory  opportunities  are  given  for  the  making  and  mounting 
of  specimens  in  the  form  of  sections  for  microscopical  study. 
The  cellular  structure  {vegetable  histology),  together  with  the 
contents  of  the  cells,  are  thus  clearly  exhibited. 

The  medical  uses  of  drugs,  their  doses  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  both  official  and  those  of  the  national  formulary, 
together  with  the  commercial  history  of  the  drug,  are  consid- 
ered, and  the  chemical,  physical  and  physiological  incompati- 
bilities are  given,  and  when  toxic  the  symptoms  and  antidotes 
are  also  described. 
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Features  that  determine  the  quality  of  a  drug  are  studied 
and  simple  tests  for  their  adulterations  given. 

The  signification  of  the  terms  of  Pharmacology,  Pharma- 
cognosy, Pharmacodynamics  and  Pharmacy  are  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  lectures,  and  a  definition  of  the  terms  express- 
ing the  medical  uses  of  the  drug  is  fully  taught. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Organic  Materia 
Medica,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  arranged  a  complete 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  to  be 
given  by  the  assistant  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  This 
course  is  designed  to  supplement  the  instruction  upon  the  inor- 
ganic drugs  as  taught  in  the  courses  in  Pharmacy  and  Chem- 
istry. As  such  a  study  involves  the  uses  in  medicine  of  the 
chemical  elements  and  their  compounds,  special  attention  is 
given  to  official  names,  synonyms,  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  their  physiological  actions,  therapeutic  uses,  as  well 
as  their  medicinal  and  toxic  doses.  In  connection  with  these 
lectures,  the  newer  synthetic  remedies,  both  official  and  non- 
official,  receive  attention.  Actively  poisonous  drugs  receive 
special  notice  as  to  their  toxicological  symptoms  and  antidotal 
treatment. 

A  course  of  quizzing  on  the  previous  lecture  always  precedes 
a  lecture. 

PHARMACOGNOSY. 

This  course  aims  to  supply  the  principles  of  botany  to  the 
study  of  vegetable  drugs.  Students  handle  the  materials,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  the  senses,  lenses  or  reagents 
familiarize  themselves  by  direct  and  systematic  study  with  the 
requirements  of  crude  or  powdered  drugs.  They  are  taught 
how  to  detect  adulterants  and  other  foreign  substances. 

Instruction  embraces  didactic  lectures,  recitations  and  prac- 
tical laboratory  demonstrations  and  work.  To  the  latter  the 
major  portion  of  the  time  is  allotted.  Vegetable  Histology  and 
the  proper  handling  and  use  of  the  microscope  are  taught  in 
the  graded  laboratory  course,  which  includes  the  cutting  of 
sections  and  the  making  of  microscopic  slides;  the  study  of  the 
lower  plant  organisms,  such  as  yeast,  fungi,  etc.;  the  study 
of  the  simple  cell  and  its  normal  modifications  in  vegetable 
growth,  etc. 

Students  are  required  to  pass,  near  the  end  of  the  term,  a 
creditable  examination  on  the  ground  covered,  and  candidates 
for  graduation  must  pass  this  examination  before  taking  the 
final  examination  on  Materia  Medica. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

This  course  aims  to  supplement  instruction  on  Vegetable 
Morphology  and  Pharmacognosy,  and  is  confined  mainly  to  a 
consideration  of  the  cell  and  tissues,  digestion,  absorption,  cir- 
culation and  respiration.  The  vegetable  and  animal  ferments 
are  studied,  compared  and  contrasted. 

Instruction  consists  of  a  lecture  each  week,  during  half  of  the 
year,  the  course  being  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  of  the  first  year. 

HYGIENE. 

This  subject  is  taught  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  year 
by  means  of  didactic  lectures  and  demonstrations,  supple- 
mented by  recitations,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  atmospheric  air, 
water,  milk,  etc.,  for  common  impurities. 

The  subject  of  disinfection,  with  which  every  pharmacist 
should  be  familiar,  receives  thorough  consideration. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  course  in  Bacteriology  consists  of  lectures  on  the  history 
and  general  principles  of  the  subject;  also  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  preparation  of  culture  media  and  of  bacterio- 
logical technic.  The  aim  is  to  enable  the  graduates  in  phar- 
macy to  do  practical  clinical  laboratory  work,  such  as  the 
examination  of  urine,  sputum,  blood  and  other  secretions  or 
excretions  for  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

A  COURSE  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

ARRANGED  AS  A  POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 

This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  the  instruction  given 
in  the  regular  pharmaceutical  course  and  is  only  available  to 
graduates  of  reputable  pharmaceutical  colleges. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  almost  entirely  practical. 
Each  student  performs  careful  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  important  foods  and  beverages,  ascertaining  any  adultera- 
tion, or  substitution,  that  may  be  present. 

After  a  comprehensive  drill  in  the  detection  of  food  adultera- 
tion, he  begins  a  course  in  Urinology.  In  Urinalysis  the  student 
supplements  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  his  college 
course  by  a  study  of  the  urine.  From  the  data  afforded  by 
complete  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  he  is  taught 
to  draw  diagnostic  and  prognostic  conclusions. 
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He  compares  the  methods  of  analysis  followed  by  those  who 
devote  their  entire  time  to  this  field  of  inquiry  and  from  this 
comparison  he  formulates  a  scheme  for  his  future  work. 

Each  student  examines  water  from  the  hygienic  standpoint, 
and  after  analysis  classifies  it  with  respect  to  its  fitness  for  use 
for  domestic  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Visits  to  chemical  and  drug  manufacturing  establishments 
are  arranged,  for  a  study  of  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
preparation  and  purification  of  the  more  important  substances. 

A  course  of  lectures  upon  minor  surgery,  and  the  treatment 
of  accident  and  emergency  cases  that  may  require  the  attention 
of  the  pharmacist,  with  a  demonstration  of  surgical  and  ortho- 
pedic apparatus  often  handled  by  the  druggist,  completes  this 
portion  of  the  course. 

ASSAY  PROCESSES  UNDER   DIRECTION   OF  THE 
CHAIR  OF  PHARMACY. 

This  instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  appropriate  labora- 
tory exercises  and  receives  the  personal  attention  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacy  and  the  Director  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Laboratory  with  their  corps  of  assistants. 

The  importance  of  standardizing  medical  substances  has  long 
been  recognized,  but  only  recently  has  increased  professional 
and  lay  knowledge  demanded  that  drugs  used  in  the  cure  of 
disease  conform  to  established  scientific  standards,  and  taking 
cognizance  of  this  enlightened  requirement  and  to  aid  in  this 
very  worthy  cause  the  course  in  Pharmaceutical  testing,  stan- 
dardizing and  assaying  has  been  designed. 

The  course  first  outlines  the  principles  of  Pharmaceutical 
testing,  supplementing  instruction  by  the  chair  of  Chemistry 
in  the  theory  and  preparation  of  standard  test  solutions  and 
their  use.  This  logically  leads  to  the  divisions  of  qualitative 
analysis,  viz.,  Volumetric,  Gravimetric,  and  Gasometric. 

Under  Volumetric  methods  are  considered  the  various  solu- 
tions employed,  methods  of  titration,  indicators,  and  the  appli- 
cations of  the  processes. 


The  student  assays  many  of 
this  process  of  titration : 

Aconite, 

Fluidextract  of  Aconite,  1 
Tincture  Aconite, 
Belladonna  Leaves, 
Belladonna  Plaster, 
Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves, 
Tincture  of  Belladonna  Leaves, 
Belladonna  Root, 


:  the  following  official  drugs  by 

Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root, 
Coca, 

Fluidextract  of  Coca, 
Hyoscyamus, 
Extract  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Fluidextract  of  Hyoscyamus 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Ipecac, 
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Fluidextract  of  Ipecac,  Fluidextract  of  Pilocarpus, 

Nux  Vomica,  Scopola, 
Extract  of  Nux  Vomica,  Extract  of  Scopola, 

Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica,  Fluidextract  of  Scopola, 

Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica,  Stramonium, 
Physostigma,  Extract  of  Stramonium, 

Extract  of  Physostigma,  Fluidextract  of  Stramonium, 

Tincture  of  Physostigma,  Tincture  of  Stramonium. 

Pilocarpus, 

Gravimetric  analysis  treats  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sub- 
stances are  converted  into  weighable  insoluble  compounds, 
methods  of  weighing  and  collecting,  and  estimating  the  amount 
of  ingredient  from  the  molecular  weight.  The  official  assays 
in  which  the  alkaloid  is  weighed  are  performed  and  include: 

Cinchona,  Guarana, 

Fluidextract  of  Cinchona,  Fluidextract  of  Guarana, 

Tincture  of  Cinchona,  Hydrastis, 

Colchicum  Corm,  Tincture  of  Hydrastis, 

Colchicum  Seed,  Fluidextract  of  Hydrastis, 

Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm,  Opium, 

Fluidextract  of  Colchicum  Seed,       Extract  of  Opium, 

Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed,  Tincture  of  Opium 

Conium,  Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium, 

Fluidextract  of  Conium,  Jalap. 

Instruction  in  gasometric  analysis  by  liberating  gases  from 
substances  by  chemic  decomposition,  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  chemical  from  the  quantity  of  gas  set  free,  is  given  with 
special  consideration  of  the  two  official  chemical  substances 
assayed  by  this  method : 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  Amyl  Nitrite. 

Special  acidimetric  assays  are  then  considered  and  two 
natural  and  two  synthetic  volatile  oils  are  treated  as  examples: 

Oils  of  Bitter  Almond,  Oil  of  Lemon  (Citral  assay), 

Benzaldehyde,  Cinnamic  Aldehyde. 

Assaying  by  determination  of  the  "  Saponification  Number " 
follows,  and  considers  the  standardization  of: 

Cotton  Seed  Oil,  Expressed  Oil  of  Almond, 

Castor  Oil,  Oil  of  Theobroma, 

Croton  Oil,  Yellow  Wax, 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  Linseed  Oil. 

Lard  Oil. 

Volatile  oils  by  the  same  process : 

Oil  of  Peppermint,  Oil  of  Rose, 

Oil  of  Rosemary. 
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Finding  the  acid  number  of  resins  furnishes  an  exercise. 
Official  resins  so  tested  are 


The  Pharmacopeial  iodine  absorption  number  is  considered 
with  reference  to 


Special  volumetric  assays  of  importance  are  performed, 
including  phenol  with  Pappeschaar's  solution,  and  sugar  with 
Fehling's  solution. 

After  completion  of  these  assay  processes  attention  is  given 
to  the  quantitative  analyses  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  and  many 
of  the  ordinary  chemical  salts  are  tested  by  appropriate  methods : 

Acidimetry  or  Alkalimetry, 
Iodometry, 

Potassium  Permanganate  and  Potassium  Dichromate  Oxidation, 
Silver  Nitrate  Volumetric  Solution  Treatment. 

The  completion  of  this  work  prepares  the  student  to  assay 
unknown  drugs,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to 
original  research  work,  affording  opportunity  under  com- 
petent direction  for  the  development  of  practical  theories,  and 
to  add  useful  substances  to  the  list  of  valuable  medicinal 
materials. 


Pharmacy,  Theory  and  Practice. — Z7.  S.  Pharm.  8th  Rev.,  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory; Remington's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica. — Culbreth's  Materia  Medica;  Reference:  U.  S.  Pharm., 
8th  Rev.y  National  Standard  Dispensary;  U.  S.  Dispensatory;  Hare, 
Caspari,  Rusby,  Wood,  Remington,  Sadtler. 

Chemistry. — Simon's  A Uix  Handbook;  Holland's  or  Bartley's  Medical 
Chemistry;  Brundage's  Toxicology;  Attix's  Laboratory  Notes. 

Pharmacy,  Operative. — Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy;  Scoville's 
Art  of  Compounding. 

Botany. — Bastin's  Botany. 

Pharmacognosy. — Jelliffe's  Pharmacognosy. 

Physiology. — Martin's  Physiology. 

Commercial  Training  and  Economics. — Books  for  research  and  refer- 
ence given  out  during  each  course. 

Hygiene.— Notter  and  Firth;  Reference:  Currier's  Outlines  of  Practi- 
cal Hygiene. 

Bacteriology. — Parke's  Bacteriology  in  Medicine  and  Surgery;  McFar- 
land's  Pathogenic  Bacteria;  Schneider's  Manual  of  Bacteriology; 
Lehman  and  Neumann's  Atlas  of  Bacteriology. 


Guaiac,  Mastric,  Rosin, 


Olive  Oil, 

Expressed  Oil  of  Almond, 
Cottonseed  Oil, 


Croton  Oil, 
Lard  Oil, 
Cod  Liver  Oil. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
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Students  not  already  suitably  employed  are  advised  to  engage 
for  part  time  in  drug  stores,  chemical  plants,  physicians'  offices 
or  in  the  other  occupations  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their 
studies  and  chosen  profession. 

A  register  of  students  desiring  employment  and  of  employers 
seeking  good  clerks  is  kept  by  the  Dean,  who  gladly  recommends 
worthy  students  upon  their  application. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at  the 
rate  of  $5.00  per  week  and  upwards. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  for  registration  early,  in 
order  that  the  preliminaries  may  be  promptly  attended  to, 
courses  assigned,  etc. 

Students  who  find  the  two-year  day  course  too  taxing  and 
elect  to  complete  the  course  in  three  years  are  required  to  pay 
the  fees  of  the  third  year. 

For  further  information  address, 

John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D. 

The  Dean  can  be  seen  in  his  office  any  day  from  2  to  4  P.  M. 
at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

PRIZES. 

The  Dean's  gold  medal  is  given  to  the  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  obtains  the  highest  general  average  in 
all  branches  of  the  senior  year. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  by  Professor  H.  Evert  Kendig  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  who  obtains  the  highest  average 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

Membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
is  given  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  having  the  best 
examination  in  Pharmacognosy. 

The  Henry  Fisher  prize  is  given  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  for  the  best  examination  in  Materia  Medica. 

The  James  C.  Attix  prize  is  given  to  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry. 

The  H.  B.  Morse  prize  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  for  the  best  examination  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 

In  all  the  foregoing  rules,  as  well  as  the  fees  stated  below, 
the  curriculum,  rules  of  examination  and  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors, the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes  whenever  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient.  Students  are  entitled,  however,  to 
receive  the  instruction  of  the  University  at  the  current  rates  in 
force  at  the  time  of  matriculation  in  this  institution  for  the 
two  consecutive  years  immediately  following. 
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Day  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $  5  00 

Tuition  fee   80  00 

Laboratory  fee   3  00 

Breakage  deposit   5  00 

First  Year  Evening  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $  5  00 

Tuition  fee   70  00 

Laboratory  fee   3  00 

Breakage  deposit   5  00 

Second  Year  Evening  Course: 

Tuition  fee   $50  00 

Laboratory  fee   3  00 

Breakage  deposit   5  00 

Third  Year  Evening  Course: 

Tuition  fee   $50  00 

Laboratory  fee   3  00 

Breakage  deposit   5  00 


Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash  or  by  bank  draft,  certi- 
fied check  or  money  order  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  due, 
made  payable  to  Temple  University. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  must  be  paid  by  all  new  students 
in  the  department,  whether  previously  registered  in  another 
department  or  not. 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  to  cover  breakage  is  required  from  stu- 
dents before  their  names  are  entered  on  the  official  lists  for 
laboratory  work.  This  deposit  is  returned  to  the  student  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  less  the  amount  charged  against  him 
for  breakage  or  unpaid  fees. 

Fees  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Students  who 
fail  to  meet  this  requirement  are  charged  with  absences  from 
all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satisfactory 
arrangements  made. 

PRIZES. 

For  the  final  examinations,  sessions,  1911-1912. 

The  John  R.  Minehart  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  general  average  in  the 
Senior  Class  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Joseph  Handler;  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Miss  Tany  Taborov,  Miss  Rose  Blieden,  Mr.  Clarence  Mosbey 
and  Mr.  Antonino  Venito. 

The  H.  Evert  Kendig  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Theory 
of  Pharmacy  was  awarded  to  Miss  Tany  Taborov;  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Miss  Rose  Blieden,  Mr.  Clarence  Mosbey,  Dr.  Joseph  Handler 
and  Mr.  Antonino  Venuto.  The  H.  Evert  Kendig  Prize  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Rose  Blieden;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Miss  Leah  Nichols. 
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The  Henry  Fisher  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Materia  Medica 
was  awarded  to  Dr  Samuel  M.  Lay  ton;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Miss 
Tany  Taborov,  Dr.  Joseph  Handler  and  Mr.  Antonino  Venuto. 

The  James  C  Attix  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Tany  Taborov;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Mr.  J. 
Morgan  Fry,  Mr.  Clarence  Mosbey  and  Miss  Rose  Blieden. 

The  H.  B.  Morse  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Practice  of  Pharmacy 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  McAtee;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Miss 
Leah  Nichols  and  Mr.  Mick  Miiller. 

Membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the  best 
examination  in  Pharmacognosy  was  granted  to  Dr.  Joseph  Handler; 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Gartland. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PHARMACY  OF  THE  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY. 

President,  Otto  E.  Tegge,  Ph.G. 
First  Vice-President,  J.  O'N.  Casey,  Ph.G. 
Second  Vice-President,  Samuel  Baron,  Ph.G. 
Secretary,  Nathan  Anthony,  Third  and  Poplar  Streets  Philadelphia. 
Treasurer,  Daniel  Cubicciotti,  1165  S.  Eleventh  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Executive  Committee. 
Otto  E.  Tegge,  Ph.G.,  Augustus  C.  Herting,  Ph.G.,  Editor. 

John  O.  Casey,  Ph.G.,  John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D. 

Daniel  Cubicciotti,  Phar.D.,    Miss  Mollie  Nicholas,  Ph.G., 
Samuel  Baron,  Ph.G.  Miss  Leah  Nichols,  Ph.G., 

Wm.  H.  Jacobs,  Ph.G.,  Nathan  Anthony,  Phar.D., 

The  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

was  conferred  June  6,  1912,  upon 

Samuel  Baron  Pennsylvania 

Rose  C.  Blieden  Pennsylvania 

Walter  B.  Boyer  Pennsylvania 

Leah  E.  Braderman  Pennsylvania 

Esther  Brenner  Cantor  Pennsylvania 

Edward  Knight  Burns  Collings  New  Jersey 

Lena  DeGregoriis  Italy 

Paul  Denvir  Pennsylvania 

Esther  Feinstein  Pennsylvania 

Louis  Feldman  Pennsylvania 

Harry  Friedman  Russia 

Jay  Morgan  Fry  Pennsylvania 

Joseph  Handler,  M.D  Pennsylvania 

William  H.  Jacobs  Pennsylvania 

Samuel  M.  Layton,  M.D  Pennsylvania 

Dora  Lieberman  Pennsylvania 

Handy  McCabe  Long  Delaware 

Cora  Ritter  Maderia  Pennsylvania 

Charles  V.  McAtee  Pennsylvania 

Moses  Minzes  Russia 
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Clarence  Mosbey  Virginia 

Mick  Muller  Austria 

Leah  Nichols  \  Pennsylvania 

Roy  Luther  Ruhl  Pennsylvania 

Tany  Taborov  Russia 

Anna  Teller  Pennsylvania 

Antonino  Venuto  Italy 

William  Gilmore  Wignall  Pennsylvania 

The  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

was  conferred  June  6}  IQI2,  upon 

Eleanor  M.  Gartland  Pennsylvania 

Benjamin  N.  Goldberg  Pennsylvania 

James  Orlick  Russia 

John  Shields  Pennsylvania 
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The  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 


HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  was  organized  by  Dr.  John 
H.  McQuillen  and  several  professional  associates  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  a  charter  for  the  new  school  being  granted  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1863. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  after  securing  a  competent 
faculty  the  first  term  of  the  school  was  inaugurated.  There 
were  but  three  other  dental  schools  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  where  now  there  are  nearly  fifty. 

Besides  keeping  abreast  of  the  constant  advances  in  dental 
education  and  drawing  to  itself  students  from  every  civilized 
country  of  the  world  it  made  a  noteworthy  departure  in  first 
incorporating  into  its  curriculum  the  study  of  Oral  Surgery. 

To  Professor  Jas.  E.  Garretson,  for  many  years  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  and  a  noted  and  skilful  surgeon,  is  due  the  credit  for 
this  innovation  and  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
the  first  hospital  (now  known  as  the  Garretson)  for  the  surgical 
treatment  of  diseases  and  lesions  of  the  mouth  and  associate 
parts. 

In  1907,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege became  affiliated  with  Temple  University,  the  latter  insti- 
tution acquiring  possession  of  the  ground,  buildings,  equipment 
and  good-will  of  the  former  one  and  taking  entire  charge  of 
its  management. 

The  relationship  has  proven  mutually  satisfactory  and  the 
continued  usefulness  of  the  school  is  assured. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Since  1897,  the  college  has  occupied  commodious  buildings 
designed  and  erected  for  its  special  use  in  a  section  of  the  city 
not  far  from  its  center  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  U.  S. 
Mint,  Carnegie  Library  and  Fairmount  Park. 

The  buildings  have  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  Buttonwood 
Street,  with  clear  and  unobstructed  northern  light,  so  essential 
to  the  proper  performance  of  delicate  and  intricate  manipula- 
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tions.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices,  Museum,  Library  and 
Laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Biology;  on  the  second  and 
third  floors,  respectively,  are  located  the  Infirmary  and  the 
Prosthetic  Laboratories.  In  the  wing  running  south,  accom- 
modation is  had  for  reception  of  patients,  examination,  and 
extraction  rooms;  technic,  chemical,  bacteriological,  histolog- 
ical, and  anatomical  laboratories  and  classrooms. 

In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  T  are  located  the  two  large  amphi-  - 
theatres.  The  situation  of  these  auditoriums,  near  the  center 
of  the  plot  of  ground  and  away  from  any  street,  is  such  as 
to  afford  the  necessary  quiet  of  the  ideal  lecture-room.  Venti- 
lation of  these  large  rooms  is  secured  by  the  most  approved 
modern  methods. 

The  entire  buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by 
both  electricity  and  gas.  The  electric  current  is  also  employed 
for  running  the  laboratory  lathes,  electric  mallets,  electric  ovens 
for  porcelain  work,  and  compressed  air  for  blow  pipes. 

An  important  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  Garretson  Hos- 
pital. It  is  complete  in  all  of  its  appointments,  and  affords 
the  student  abundant  opportunity  for  the  clinical  study  of 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  oral  cavity. 

CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  comprising  thirty  weeks  of  actual  attend- 
ance and  work  in  each  year.  It  includes  all  of  those  subjects 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  practice  and  a  full  con- 
sideration of  all  the  principles  upon  which  the  science  and  art 
of  dentistry  rest.  The  methods  of  instruction  embrace  didactic 
teaching  and  the  special  application  of  the  manual  training 
idea  in  laboratories  and  clinics. 

The  system  begins  with  the  fundamental  and  simplest 
elements,  and  proceeds,  by  successive  stages,  to  the  most 
elaborate  manipulations  of  dentistry. 

SESSIONS. 

The  college  term  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  and 
continues  until  Commencement,  in  the  first  week  of  June. 
Students  must  be  in  attendance  until  the  close  of  the  yearly 
examinations,  just  preceding  Commencement,  in  order  to 
receive  credit  for  the  year. 

No  student  can  enter  later  than  ten  days  after  opening  day, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness  attested  by  a  physician's  certificate 
when  an  additional  ten  days  is  allowed. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

1.  The  minimum  educational  requirement  for  matriculation 
is  30  counts,  or  their  equivalent,  with  15  counts  additional  to 
be  made  up  prior  to  entrance  upon  the  second  year  course  in 
the  Dental  College,  or  the  equivalent  of  these  counts  in  certifi- 
cates or  diplomas  issued  by  approved  high  schools  and  literary 
colleges. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  of  1914  sixty  counts  will  be  required. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  studies  for  which  credit  is  allowed. 
Equivalent  subjects  are  also  accepted 

English  and  American  Literature. 

Grammar,  Rhetoric  and  Eng- 
lish Readings. 

First  year  Latin.  * 

Latin  Grammar  and  Caesar 
(four  books). 

Advanced  Arithmetic  (includ- 
ing Metric  System  and  Men- 
suration). 

Algebra  through  Quadratics. 

Intermediate  Algebra. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry. 

2.  The  applicant  can  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  College 
a  blank  certificate  showing  the  required  subjects  of  preliminary 
education.  He  must  have  inserted  therein  by  the  principal, 
or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  school  which  he  has  attended, 
the  particulars  indicated.  Careful  attention  to  these  details 
will  prevent  delay,  expense  and  other  vexatious  complications. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  credentials  be  forwarded  to  the 
Dean  as  long  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Col- 
lege session  as  possible.  They  are  submitted  to  the  State 
Examiner,  who  approves  them  as  far  as  the  subjects  pursued 
and  the  extent  covered  meet  the  requirements  for  matriculation 
and  his  report  is  promptly  sent  by  the  Dean  to  the  applicant. 

3.  An  applicant  who  cannot  present  one  of  the  diplomas  or 
certificates  above  specified,  covering  the  required  number  of 
counts,  is  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  above  sub- 
jects to  the  extent  indicated,  or  in  such  as  may  not  be 
satisfactorily  covered  by  credentials  submitted. 


Trigonometry. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

United  States  History  and 
Civics. 

Greek  and  Roman  History. 
European  History. 
English  History. 
Botany — Elementary. 
Zoology — Elementary. 
Advanced  Drawing. 
Manual  Training. 


-;:  Equivalent  work  in  French,  Spanish  or  German  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  Latin. 
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Should  he  fail  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  with  a  per- 
centage of  70  in  every  subject,  he  may  be  admitted  on  condi- 
tion that  he  make  up  the  required  work  in  any  branch  or 
branches  (not  exceeding  fifteen  counts)  to  the  extent  required. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  preparatory  schools 
of  the  Temple  University  whereby  special  instruction  is  given 
to  applicants  who  have  deficiencies  in  the  requirements  for 
entrance. 

4.  The  examination  of  applicants  for  matriculation  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  appointed  Mr.  John  Loman, 
(Perry  Building,)  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Andrews,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  Stratford  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  to 
pass  upon  credentials  and  to  conduct  the  entrance  examinations. 

Two  entrance  examinations  are  held  annually  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  respectively — one  in  June  and  one  in  October. 
The  exact  dates  for  these  examinations  in  any  given  year  may 
be  obtained  from  the  college  Registrar.  To  be  admitted  to 
the  examinations  the  candidate  must  present  a  card  showing 
that  he  has  been  regularly  matriculated  for  a  dental  course. 
Such  cards  can  be  obtained  at  the  college  office. 

Students  from  other  recognized  dental  schools  will  be  re- 
ceived into  advanced  classes  of  this  College  upon  presentation 
of  evidence  of  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  studies  of  the  previous  years. 

Students  from  foreign  countries  who  are  applicants  for 
advanced  standing  should  forward  credentials  covering  their 
previous  dental  studies  so  as  to  have  them  properly  passed 
upon  and  credited. 

Graduates  of  foreign  dental  schools  or  those  who  have 
obtained  a  legal  right  to  practice  in  their  own  country  and 
who  desire  to  enter  the  Senior  Class  of  this  institution  with 
the  view  to  obtaining  the  D.D.S.  degree,  should  bring  with 
them  their  diplomas  or  licenses  or  send  certified  copies  of  the 
same  in  advance  to  the  Dean. 

Applicants  presenting  diplomas  from  reputable  Colleges  of 
Medicine  will  be  allowed  one  year's  time  credit. 

Women  students  are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as 
men. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  have  attended  the  required  number  of 
terms,  the  last  of  which,  at  least,  shall  have  been  in  this  insti- 
tution. He  must  have  the  required  record  of  attendance  upon 
lectures,  and  in  the  Infirmary  and  Laboratories.    He  must 
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demonstrate  to  the  professors  his  practical  acquirements  in 
the  various  departments,  and  submit  to  an  examination  by  the 
Faculty.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  moral  character  and 
habits  of  the  candidate,  his  industry  and  record  of  attendance 
will  be  taken  into  consideration. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  who  have  obtained  an  average 
of  90  or  over  in  the  final  examinations  will  receive  "honorable 
mention' '  on  Commencement  Day. 

PRACTICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

First  Year. — Full  course  in  operative  and  prosthetic  tech- 
nics, tooth  carving,  preparation  and  filling  of  cavities  in  teeth 
with  tin,  cement,  amalgam  and  gold,  and  of  root  canals  in 
extracted  teeth.  Taking  of  plaster  impressions  and  making 
of  models.  Experimental  plate  work  in  vulcanite  and  the 
various  metals;  swaging,  grinding,  soldering,  repairing,  etc. 
Dissecting.  Work  in  Chemical,  Bacteriological  and  Histo- 
logical Laboratories. 

All  technic  work  must  be  completed  and  presented  by  May 
1st. 

Second  Year. — A  full  course  in  crown  and  bridge  work, 
including  the  making  of  dowel  crowns,  gold  casting  and  bridge 
work.  Practical  plate  work  for  patients.  A  full  upper  soldered 
denture.  Clinical  work  in  the  Infirmary.  Courses  in  Chemical, 
Physiological,  Histological,  Bacteriological  and  Prosthetic 
Laboratories. 

Third  Year. — Making  of  practical  metal  case,  the  requisite 
graduation  fillings,  porcelain  crowns  and  gold  and  porcelain 
inlays.  In  special  cases  a  piece  of  bridge  work  (in  the  mouth) 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  practical  plate.  Construction  of 
a  large  variety  of  regulating  appliances  and  their  adaptation 
to  a  model.  Requirements  in  Metallurgical  Laboratory  and 
General  Infirmary  Practice. 

Infirmary  is  open  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Laboratory 
from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.    Both  are  closed  on  Saturdays  at  12  m. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

First  Year. — Progress  in  Physiology,  Inorganic  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Bacteriology,  Histology,  General  Anatomy,  Dental 
Anatomy,  and  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Technics. 

Second  Year. — Progress  in  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry, Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Anes- 
thesia, and  final  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Organic  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology  and  Dental  Anatomy. 

Third  Year. — Final  in  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry, 
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Orthodontia,  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Materia 
Medica,  Anesthesia,  Metallurgy  and  Oral  Surgery. 

Written  examinations  in  each  branch  are  held  at  short  inter- 
vals during  the  term  to  ascertain  the  student's  progress.  The 
averages  attained  in  these  examinations  in  combination  with 
the  averages  of  the  term  examinations  will  determine  the 
student's  standing  for  the  year. 

Students  failing  in  examination  in  any  branch  at  the  close 
of  the  Freshman  and  Junior  years  will  be  conditioned  in  such 
branch.  Examinations  for  removal  of  these  conditions  are 
held  on  October  2d  and  3d,  when  neither  of  these  days  falls  on 
a  Sunday.  Any  student  presenting  himself  for  the  removal 
of  conditions  later,  must  have  paid  the  fees  of  the  session  dur- 
ing which  he  applies  for  re-examination. 

Those  who  fail  in  one  branch  only  of  the  Senior  finals  will 
be  given  a  second  examination  before  Commencement,  and  if 
successful  will  be  graduated  with  their  class. 

The  yearly  examinations  of  all  classes  take  place  during  the 
latter  part  of  May.  No  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  yearly 
examinations  unless  his  previous  examinations  have  been 
passed  successfully. 

All  examinations  are  on  a  basis  of  100.  In  final  examina- 
tions of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  passing  mark  is  75. 
In  all  other  examinations  it  is  60. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

First  and  Second  Years, — Gray's  Anatomy,  Holland's  Medical  Chem- 
istry, Brubaker's  Physiology.  Dorland's  Medical  Dictionary.  Macfar- 
land's  Bacteriology,  Hill's  Histology,  Black's  Dental  Anatomy. 

Second  and  Third  Years. — American  Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry, 
American  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Green's  Pathology  and 
Morbid  Anatomy,  Inglis'  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Potter's 
or  Hare's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Buxton's  Anesthesia,  Mar- 
shall's Injuries  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Face,  Mouth  and  Jaws,  Guil- 
ford's Orthodontia,  Hodgen's  Metallurgy,  DaCosta's  Modern  Surgery, 
Goslee's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Crowning  Teeth,  Gilbert's  Notes  on 
Porcelain. 

Only  latest  editions  should  be  bought. 


TUITION  FEES. 

The  fee  for  tuition  alone  is  $150  per  annum,  which  may  be 
paid  in  one  sum  or  divided  into  two  equal  payments  of  $75 
each,  payable  October  1st  and  February  1st. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  college  expenses  for  each 
year: 

First  Year: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $5.00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Dissecting  material  (first  year  only),  $1.50  a  part. 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3.00 

Breakage  deposit   5.00 

College  Club  dues   3.00 

 $166.00 

(Total  amount  due  Oct.  1,  not  including  books  or  instruments,  $91.00.) 
Second  Year: 

Tuition  fee  $150.00 

College  Club  dues   3.00 

 $153.00 

Third  Year: 

Tuition  fee  "   $150.00 

College  Club  dues   3.00 

 $153.00 


No  student  will  be  received  for  less  than  the  regular  fees. 

According  to  the  regulation  of  the  College,  no  fees  are  return- 
able. Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any  fee  or 
fees  paid,  though  not  transferable,  will  hold  good  for  the  same 
course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  sum  of  $5  will  be  added  to  all  fees  not  paid  in  full  by 
February  15  th. 

A  student  who  is  compelled  to  repeat  his  Senior  year  through 
failure  to  pass  the  final  examinations  or  non-fulfilment  of 
other  requirements  and  who  has  already  paid  full  fees  for 
three  courses  will  need  pay  only  half -fees  for  the  repeated  year. 

In  all  other  cases  full  fees  will  be  charged.  Fees  paid  on 
account  of  a  certain  course  cannot  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  fees  of  an  advanced  course. 

All  payments  other  than  cash  must  be  in  the  form  of  drafts, 
certified  checks  or  money  orders,  and  should  be  drawn  to  the 
order  of  the  Temple  University.  Personal  checks  (uncer- 
tified) cannot  be  received,  except  for  collection.  The  student, 
parent  or  guardian  may  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  money 
for  special  use,  and  draw  upon  the  same  from  time  to  time. 

After  careful  investigation  it  has  been  found  that  the  average 
total  necessary  expenses  for  a  student  for  each  year  is  from  $600 
to  $650  This  includes  College  tuition  fee,  dissecting  and  labora- 
tory material,  boarding  with  room,  light  and  heat  for  thirty-two 
weeks,  washing,  books,  instruments  (including  a  dental  engine), 
club  dues  and  locker. 
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Some  students  run  their  expenses  beyond  the  amount  indi- 
cated, while  others  get  along  on  this  or  a  lesser  sum. 

PRACTITIONERS'  COURSES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  preparing  for  the  D.D.S. 
degree,  special  courses  have  been  inaugurated  for  such  prac- 
titioners as  desire  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  most 
recent  advances  along  practical  lines.  As  these  courses  do 
not  lead  to  a  degree  no  conditions  are  imposed  upon  entrance 
and  no  formal  examinations  held,  but  the  entrant  is  offered 
full  use  of  the  Laboratories  and  Infirmary  and  is  given  special 
and  thorough  personal  instruction  in  such  branches  as  he  may 
elect. 

The  courses  cover  instruction  in  Operative  and  Prosthetic 
Dentistry,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Gold  Casting,  and  Dental 
Ceramics. 

Instruction  may  be  taken  during  the  regular  winter  term 
or  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  or  more  courses  the 
student  is  given  a  certificate  testifying  to  the  subjects  covered 
and  the  proficiency  attained. 

An  outline  of  the  courses  and  scale  of  fees  will  be  forwarded 
on  request. 

PRIZES. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  newer  students  and 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  higher  grade  of  service,  the  Trustees 
have  agreed  to  offer  a  cash  prize  of  $25  each  to  those  Fresh- 
man students  (not  exceeding  five  in  number)  who  attain  the 
highest  average  in  both  technical  work  and  examinations.  In 
each  instance  the  average  must  not  be  less  than  90. 

Through  the  generosity  of  A.P.  Merrill,  D.D.S.  (Class  '66),  of 
Melbourne,  Australia,  an  annual  cash  prize  of  $50  is  offered 
to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  (resident  of  Australia), 
who  shall  submit  the  best  thesis  on  some  subject  selected  by  the 
Faculty. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Infirmary  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  main 
building  and  a  portion  of  the  extension.  The  main  operating 
room  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  thirty  feet  deep  at  one  end, 
and  eighteen  at  the  other.  It  is  lighted  by  twenty-two  high 
windows  and  equipped  with  eighty-eight  operating  chairs  of 
the  latest  Wilkerson  and  Columbia  patterns,  with  fountain 
cuspidors  attached.    Brackets  and  bracket  tables  are  provided 
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for  each  chair,  in  addition  to  drawers  for  the  accommodation 
of  instruments.  Individual  steel  lockers  have  also  been  in- 
stalled for  the  safe  keeping  of  dental  engines  and  operating 
outfit.  There  is  abundance  of  light,  heat  and  ventilation.  On 
the  same  floor  there  are  separate  rooms  for  the  examination 
of  patients,  administration  of  anesthetics,  extraction  of  teeth, 
crown  and  bridge  work,  etc.  The  prosthetic  and  technic 
laboratories  occupy  the  same  relative  position  on  the  third 
floor  that  the  Infirmary  does  on  the  second.  They  are  fully 
equipped  with  suitable  work  benches,  lathes,  rolling  mill,  fur- 
naces and  vulcanizers. 

The  lathes  are  run  by  electric  motors,  and  compressed  air 
is  supplied  for  blow-pipe  use.  There  are  separate  rooms  for 
porcelain  work  and  for  taking  impressions. 

Both  of  these  departments  are  under  the  direction  of  an  able 
chief,  aided  by  a  corps  of  demonstrators,  who  are  always 
present  to  assist  and  instruct  the  students  in  their  work.  The 
clinic  is  well  supplied  with  patients,  and  the  student  not  only 
witnesses  every  kind  of  dental  manipulation  as  performed  by 
the  experienced,  but  is  himself  taught  to  accomplish  all  that 
pertains  to  dental  practice. 

The  histological  and  bacteriological  laboratories  are  large, 
well  lighted  and  provided  with  microscopes,  incubators,  steril- 
izers, and  all  accessories  for  special  work.  The  chemical  lab- 
oratory is  seventy-five  feet  long,  perfectly  arranged  and  fitted 
with  the  latest  appliances  for  analytic  and  synthetic  work. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  of  the  College  contains  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  all  selected  or  constructed  with 
great  care  to  illustrate  the  lectures  of  the  various  departments. 
For  demonstrating  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  teeth,  there  is  an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  crania  of  man  and 
of  the  lower  animals  (including  the  famous  Ward  collection 
for  illustration  of  comparative  dental  anatomy),  together  with 
microscopical  preparations  and  pathological  specimens,  some 
being  represented  for  class  purposes  by  greatly  enlarged  plaster, 
papier  mache  and  wooden  models. 

The  college  is  under  obligation  to  a  number  of  professional 
friends  for  valuable  specimens,  apparatus,  drawings,  models, 
etc.,  presented  to  the  Museum,  where  they  are  deposited  with 
the  names  of  the  donors.  The  liberality  of  these  gentlemen 
is  appreciated  by  the  Faculty,  which  gladly  receives  such 
contributions,  as  they  serve  an  important  purpose  in  illustrating 
the  lectures. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  near  the  College  at  $5.00 
per  week  and  upward.  A  full  register  of  desirable  boarding- 
houses,  describing  location  and  size  of  rooms,  character  of 
furnishing  and  price,  is  kept  at  the  College,  so  that  a  student 
on  arrival  in  the  city  can  consult  this  list  and  make  his  selec- 
tion without  delay.  Baggage  may  be  left  at  the  railway  station 
until  a  boarding-house  is  chosen. 

Choice  of  seats  in  lecture-room,  chairs  in  Infirmary  and 
benches  in  Laboratory,  is  allowed  in  the  order  of  matriculation. 

The  matriculation  fee  may  be  sent  in  advance,  and  position 
on  the  numbered  matriculation  list  be  thus  secured. 

Individual  steel  lockers  have  been  installed  to  aid  in  safe- 
guarding the  students'  instruments  and  personal  effects,  but 
the  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  losses. 

^Students  are  required  to  attend  all  of  their  respective  lec- 
tures and  clinics. 

It  is  important  that  each  student  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  term. 

When  desired,  the  Dean  will  be  pleased  to  advise  parents 
of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  students. 

Students,  upon  arrival  in  the  city,  are  recommended  to  come 
direct  to  the  College,  where  arrangements  can  be  made  at  the 
office  for  a  boarding-house  and  for  transportation  of  baggage. 

Certain  trolley  cars  on  Market  Street,  passing  both  the  Read- 
ing Terminal  and  the  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  turn  up  Eighteenth  Street  and  pass  the  College  door 
at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

The  Federation  with  the  -  Temple  University  brings  this 
Dental  College  into  alliance  with  the  great  University  Courses 
of  instruction  and  identifies  it  with  the  Medical  College,  thus 
gaining  the  prestige  of  a  University  Diploma,  and  giving 
students  who  enter  with  conditions  the  opportunities  to  work 
them  off  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 
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Outlines  of  Lectures. 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 
S.  H.  Guilford,  D.D.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Text-Book — American  Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

This  subject  is  taught  during  both  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  two  didactic  lectures  being  given  weekly  throughout  the 
course.  As  the  student  during  his  technic  course  in  the  Fresh- 
man year  has  been  taught  nomenclature,  the  forms  of  the  dif- 
ferent teeth  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  together  with  the 
classification  and  preparation  of  cavities,  he  is  prepared  to 
receive  advanced  instruction  during  the  Junior  year  in  the 
filling  of  cavities  with  gold,  the  various  plastics,  and  porcelain 
and  gold  inlays. 

This  teaching  is  elucidated  by  means  of  charts,  enlarged 
models  and  blackboard  illustrations.  The  necessity  for  restora- 
tion of  contour  and  its  accomplishment  both  with  and  without 
the  aid  of  matrices,  separators,  etc.,  is  taught  in  detail. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  children's  teeth,  prophylaxis, 
extraction,  bleaching,  implantation  and  other  operative  pro- 
cedures are  all  taken  up  in  order.  The  principles  underlying  the 
construction  and  adaptation  of  crowns  and  bridge  work,  and  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  advisability  of  their  employment  in 
various  cases,  are  fully  set  forth. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  a  number  of  lectures 
are  devoted  to  the  business  side  of  dentistry  and  include  such 
important  features  as  selection  of  locality,  furnishing  of  office, 
conduct  of  practice, ,  fees,  collection  of  accounts,  investments, 
etc. 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY. 
S.  H.  Guilford,  D.D.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor. 

Text-Book — American  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

The  didactic  teaching  in  this  branch  is  covered  by  one  hour 
weekly  during  both  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This  instruction, 
supplementing  the  technic  and  practical  training  received  in  the 
classroom  and  Infirmary,  is  designed  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  appertains  to  Dental  Prosthesis. 

^The  lecture  subjects  include  preparation  and  treatment  of 
the  mouth  for  artificial  substitutes;  taking  impressions  and 
making  models;  securing  the  bite  and  mounting  on  anatomical 
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articulators;  selection  and  grinding  of  teeth,  their  attachment 
to  the  bases  and  finishing. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  means  of  retention,  selection  of 
tooth  shades  and  proper  occlusion.  The  construction  of  both 
full  and  partial  dentures  of  vulcanite,  gold,  aluminum  (both 
swaged  and  cast),  and  combination  dentures  of  gold  and  vul- 
canite, and  platinum  and  porcelain  is  minutely  taught. 

In  all  prosthetic  work  the  esthetic  side  of  dental  substitution 
is  strongly  emphasized. 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS  AND 
DENTAL  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Otto  E.  Inglis,  D.D.S.,  Professor. 

Text-Book — Inglis'  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
and  Notes  on  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

Two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  these  subjects 
during  both  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

The  subjects  follow  the  previous  instruction  in  histology, 
general  pathology  and  materia  medica  and  treat  of  their 
application  to  dental  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

Synopsis  of  Lectures — The  etiology,  pathology,  sympto- 
matology and  therapeutics  of  diseases  of  the  first  and  second 
dentition,  malformations,  abrasions,  erosions  and  stains;  den- 
tal caries;  diseases  of  the  dental  pulp;  diseases  of  the  peri- 
cementum and  alveolar  process  including  pyorrhea  alveolaris; 
reflex  disorders  due  to  mental  conditions;  infections  of  and 
from  the  mouth. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  nearly  one  thousand  wood- 
cuts, photomicrographs,  pen-drawings  and  specimens.  Quizzes 
are  frequently  given.  Practical  application  of  the  teaching 
is  made  daily  in  the  infirmary  under  the  instruction  of  demon- 
strators and  by  the  lecturer  in  consultation  on  regular  days. 

The  lecturer  uses  his  own  text-book  and  printed  informa- 
tion and  issues  lists  of  questions  with  page  reference  thereto  in 
order  to  facilitate  and  concentrate  study  of  important  points. 
As  each  branch  is  completed  an  examination  is  held. 

The  course  in  Dental  Materia  Medica  is  supplemental  to 
the  instruction  previously  received  by  the  student  in  General 
Materia  Medica  and  consists  in  indicating  the  proper  use  of 
drugs  and  medicaments  in  the  treatment  of  pathological  con- 
ditions of  the  oral  cavity.  Complete  printed  notes  on  the 
lectures  are  furnished. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

 ,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Ardrey  W.  Downs,  M.D.,  Demonstrator. 

Text-Book — Brubaker's  Physiology  or  Kirke's  Physiology. 

The  instruction  in  Physiology  consists  of  two  weekly  didactic 
lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings,  and  experiments. 
Tables  showing  the  composition  of  physiological  elements, 
food,  blood,  secretions  and  excretions  are  extensively  used  for 
demonstration. 

Reviews  and  quizzes  are  frequently  given  during  the  term. 
The  lectures  are  delivered  to  the  first  and  second  year  students 
and  the  subject  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  digestion,  circula- 
tion, respiration,  food,  nutrition  and  the  nervous  system.  The 
course  is  practical  and  carefully  planned  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  the  dental  student. 

Syllabus  of  Course — Fundamental  and  general  principles; 
physiological  structure  of  the  body;  digestion;  food  (classifi- 
cation and  composition) ;  circulation  of  the  blood ;  respiration; 
secretion  and  excretion;  absorption;  nutrition;  animal  heat; 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system;  special  sense. 

GENERAL  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Text-Book — Hare's  Practical  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica. 

General  Materia  Medica  is  taken  up  during  the  second  year, 
the  course  consisting  of  didactic  lectures,  recitations,  exami- 
nations of  crude  drugs  and  preparations,  and  prescription 
writing.  The  student  is  taught  by  systematic  methods :  First, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Materia  Medica;  next  the  origin, 
chemical  composition,  official  names,  synonyms,  preparations, 
physiological  action,  modes  of  administration,  doses,  and  a 
full  course  in  Toxicology. 

Review-quizzes  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  the 
student  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject, 
and  test  examinations  are  also  given  during  the  year. 

The  instruction  is  designed  to  give  students  not  only  a  theo- 
retical but  a  working  knowledge,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
course  they  may  intelligently  and  accurately  combine  and  pre- 
scribe. 

A  large  collection  of  crude  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  prep- 
arations is  employed  to  aid  in  familiarizing  the  student  with 
their  general  appearance,  odor,  taste,  etc. 
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ANESTHESIA. 
Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor. 
Alfred  M.  Haas,  D.D.S.,  Assistant. 
Text-Book — Buxton's  Anesthesia. 

This  course  of  study  is  taken  up  during  the  Senior  year  and 
consists  of  didactic  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  various 
apparatus,  together  with  a  practical  course  in  the  administra- 
tion of  both  local  and  general  anesthetics. 

The  practical  work  is  done  in  the  College  Infirmary  and 
the  Garretson  Hospital.  The  didactic  lectures  cover  systemat- 
ically the  history  of  anesthesia,  the  chemistry,  physiological 
action,  indications  and  contra-indications  for  their  respective 
use;  physical  examination  of  the  patient,  methods  of  admin- 
istration, general  toxicological  effects  and  methods  of  resus- 
citation. 

In  demonstrating  the  apparatus  used,  the  student  handles 
and  thus  learns  the  workings  of  the  various  masks,  regulators, 
cones,  mouth-gags,  props,  etc.  The  practical  work  consists  in 
the  individual  student  administering  the  different  forms  of 
anesthetics  under  the  instructive  guidance  of  a  trained 
anesthetist. 

From  time  to  time  examinations  and  review-quizzes  are  given 
by  the  professor  or  his  assistant,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
a  general  examination  is  held  to  determine  the  student's  pro- 
ficiency in  this  branch. 

ORTHODONTIA. 
S.  H.  Guilford,  D.D.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor.  '« 
Chas.  E.  Barton  Addie,  D.D.S.,  Assistant. 
Text-Book — Guilford's  Orthodontia. 

Orthodontia  is  taught  in  a  special  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
lectures  after  the  middle  of  both  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Enlarged  models  and  those  of  practical  cases  fitted  with 
the  corrective  appliances  are  used  in  illustrating  the  lectures. 
By  this  means  cases  of  every  variety  met  with  in  practice  are 
studied  under  their  proper  classification  and  the  various  methods 
of  procedure  explained. 

The  teaching  is  eclectic  in  character,  the  aim  being  to  give 
the  student  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  several  of  the  so- 
called  systems  now  in  use. 

While  the  practical  or  operative  features  are  dwelt  upon 
in  great  detail,  the  principles  underlying  diagnosis,  tooth- 
movement  and  retention  receive  special  attention.  To  afford 
the  greatest  practical  facility  in  this  branch  each  case  pre- 
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senting  in  the  Infirmary  is  seen  by  the  Professor,  who,  after 
discussing  its  individual  characteristics  with  a  group  of  stu- 
dents and  deciding  upon  the  best  course  of  procedure,  assigns 
the  case  to  one  or  a  small  group  of  Seniors  for  treatment. 

All  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  students,  but  each  step 
taken  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Professor  or  his 
assistant. 

CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK. 

Chas.  E.  Barton  Addie,  D.D.S.,  Instructor, 

Text-Books — Weeks'  Notes;  Goslee's  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Crowning  Teeth,  and  American  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic 
Dentistry. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety  hours  are  devoted  to  this  work 
at  stated  periods  throughout  the  Junior  year. 

Crown  and  bridge  work  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject,  and 
since  the  casting  process  has  come  to  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  construction  of  crowns  and  bridges,  it  is  included  in 
this  course. 

The  instruction  is  principally  technical,  supplemented  by 
illustrated  lectures  and  demonstrations  with  recitations  to 
determine  the  student's  progress.  The  lectures  cover  an  analyt- 
ical study  of  crowns  by  classes.  The  technic  is  divided  into  the 
preparation  of  roots,  the  attachment  of  foundation,  and  the 
superstructure.  This  last  includes  every  form  of  porcelain, 
metal,  and  porcelain  and  metal  crown. 

In  bridge  work  the  same  plan  is  followed:  First,  the  abut- 
ments, then  the  pontics  composing  the  span.  In  making  the 
pontics  the  various  forms  of  porcelain  crowns  and  facings 
offered  by  the  manufacturers  are  employed. 

Attendance  on  all  demonstration  and  laboratory  hours  is 
obligatory,  and  the  student  is  graded  on  attendance,  technic 
work,  term  quizzes  and  final  examination. 

PROSTHETIC  TECHNIC. 

John  S.  Owens,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor. 

Text-Books — Owens'  Notes;  The  American  Text-Book  of 
Prosthetic  Dentistry. 

Two  hundred  hours  are  devoted  to  this  work  in  the  Fresh- 
man year  and  one  hundred  hours  in  the  Junior  year. 

The  technic  work  in  the  Laboratory  is  supplemented  by 
demonstrations,  clinical  lectures  and  term  quizzes. 
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Attendance  on  all  demonstrations  and  during  laboratory 
hours  is  obligatory,  and  the  student  is  graded  on  attendance, 
technic  work,  term  quizzes  and  final  examinations. 

The  student  takes  impressions,  makes  models,  constructs 
partial  and  full  dentures  of  both  vulcanite  and  metal ;  attach- 
ing the  teeth  to  the  metal  plates  with  vulcanite  and  by  solder- 
ing. All  teeth  are  arranged  and  ground  to  occlude  with  oppos- 
ing teeth,  and  all  models  are  mounted  in  an  anatomical  articu- 
lator. Anatomical  molds  of  teeth  are  used  as  far  as  they  are 
at  present  manufactured. 

The  laws  of  occlusion  are  impressed  upon  the  student  and  all 
dentures  are  constructed  and  finished  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  artistic  and  anatomical  prosthesis. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  characteristics  and  properties  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  construction  of  prosthetic  appliances. 

The  student's  standing  is  determined  by  his  technic  work, 
his  term  quizzes  and  his  final  examination. 

DENTAL  ANATOMY  AND  OPERATIVE  TECHNIC. 

F.  St.  Elmo  Rusca,  D.D.S.,  Instructor. 
Text-Books — Black's  Anatomy  and  Weeks'  Notes. 

Dental  Anatomy  is  taught  by  a  thorough  laboratory  course 
in  which  lectures  are  delivered  and  quizzes  held  to  determine 
the  student's  progress. 

The  nomenclature,  number  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
in  the  arches  are  taught  by  a  study  of  skulls,  models  and  illus- 
trations on  the  screen.  The  forms  of  the  individual  teeth  and 
their  surface  markings  are  taught  by  requiring  the  student 
to  make  drawings  of  the  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth. 

Macroscopical  knowledge  of  the  teeth  is  gained  by  making 
both  longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  the  teeth;  these  sec- 
tions show  the  amount  and  form  of  the  dentin,  the  form  and 
thickness  of  the  enamel,  and  the  size,  form  and  location  of 
the  pulp  chamber  and  canals. 

The  characteristic  forms  of  the  several  classes  of  teeth  are 
taught  by  carving  one  tooth  of  each  class  in  bone  or  ivory 
(natural  size).  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  upon  the  various  patho- 
logical conditions  the  dentist  is  called  upon  to  treat.  This 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  Dental  Anatomy  and  Opera- 
tive Procedure  or 

Operative  Technic,  which  is  taught  by  clinical  lectures,  and 
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recitations  intended  to  explain  and  impress  upon  the  student's 
mind  the  how  and  the  why  of  the  various  operations  he  is 
required  to  perform  in  the  Laboratory. 

Beginning  with  illustrated  lectures  and  recitations  upon 
cavity  classification  and  nomenclature,  he  is  required  to  pre- 
pare cavities  for  all  materials  and  methods,  including  inlays 
in  heroic  plaster  models;  in  ivory  or  bone  teeth,  normal  size; 
and  in  extracted  teeth.  In  connection  with  cavity  prepara- 
tion, thorough  instruction  is  given  in  the  classification  and 
use  of  instruments,  and  in  the  cavities  of  extracted  teeth, 
operations  for  the  conservation  and  protection  of  the  pulp 
are  performed,  as  well  as  those  for  gaining  access,  cleansing 
and  filling  pulp  canals.  The  insertion  of  the  various  filling 
materials  is  taught  by  performing  the  operation  in  the  cavi- 
ties already  prepared.  In  filling  with  amalgam  the  classifica- 
tion, construction  and  use  of  matrices  is  taught. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  form  and  finish  of  fillings, 
as  determining  their  efficiency  as  therapeutic  and  prophylactic 
measures  in  the  treatment  of  caries.  On  the  completion  of 
this  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  perform  the  technic 
of  all  the  various  operations  for  the  conservation  of  carious 
teeth. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  work  is  280  hours. 

ANATOMY. 
John  Byers  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor. 
Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  M.D.,  Demonstrator. 
Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy  (Cunningham). 

By  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations,  gen- 
eral descriptive  and  special  anatomy  is  taught  to  Freshman 
and  Junior  students  during  a  period  of  two  years.  In  the 
first,  general  anatomy  is  given. 

To  complete  this  work  one  didactic  lecture,  two  demon- 
strations and  two  dissecting  periods  per  week,  supplemented  by 
recitations  written  and  oral,  as  directed  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  constitute  the  requirements. 

In  the  second  year  one  lecture  and  two  demonstrations  per 
week  are  devoted  especially  to  the  study  of  the  bead  and  neck, 
with  special  reference  to  the  oral  cavity. 

*  In  this  manner  the  student  is  put  in  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary information  in  human  anatomy  to  form  a  firm  basis  for 
the  study  of  the  allied  subjects. 

Term  examinations,  practical  work,  and  final  examinations 
determine  the  student's  standing. 
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PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY  AND  METALLURGY. 

Henry  Ii.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Leon  A.  Halpern,  Assistant. 

The  teachings  of  this  department  are  so  distributed  as  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  students  of  all  the  classes. 

Physics — This  subject  is  presented  to  the  Freshman  class  in 
a  series  of  three  lectures  each  week,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  term.  No  particular  work  is  employed  as  a  text-book,  but 
Ganot's  (Atkinson's)  Physics  will  serve  for  collateral  reading. 

The  study  will  supplement  the  knowledge  the  student  may 
have  acquired  in  preparatory  schools,  and  will  show  the  appli- 
cation of  many  of  the  laws  and  principles  governing  Physical 
Phenomena  to  the  practical  work  of  the  dentist. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. 
Text-Book — Holland's  Medical  Chemistry. 

The  Freshman  student  completing  the  study  of  physics  at 
mid-term  at  once  enters  upon  the  allied  subject  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  Three  lectures,  or  demonstrations,  on  this  subject 
are  given  each  week  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  student  studies  Chemical  Nomenclature,  following 
which  the  leading  facts  of  chemical  philosophy  are  presented. 

The  study  of  elementary  substances  and  their  compounds 
that  follows  affords  many  opportunities  of  bringing  to  the 
student's  notice  the  facts  concerning  the  manufacture,  prepa- 
ration and  identification  of  medicaments,  remedial  agents 
and  chemical  substances  that  are  necessary  in  the  work  of  the 
dentist. 

The  subjects,  water  and  air,  are  considered  from  the  view- 
point of  the  hygienist,  as  well  as  the  chemist ;  while  the  chem- 
istry, manufacture  and  coloring  of  glass  and  porcelain  are  fully 
taught. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 
Text-Book — Hellas  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

The  Freshman  student  spends  three  hours  each  week, 
throughout  the  entire  scholastic  year,  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. He  is  provided  with  a  desk,  locker  and  complete  set 
of  chemical  apparatus  and  reagents. 

The  work  performed  is  progressive,  so  that,  beginning  his 
studies  by  demonstrating  some  of  the  leading  chemical  prin- 
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ciples  by  means  of  a  large  number  of  simple  experiments,  he 
gradually  acquires  proficiency  in  the  use  of  chemical  appa- 
ratus, and  in  the  employment  of  the  "language  of  chemistry' ' 
in  expressing  the  results  of  his  work.  He  examines  each  base, 
acid  or  salt  that  is  of  service  to  dentist  or  physician.  He 
completes  qualitative  analysis  of  salt,  alloy  or  mixture,  gains 
a  practical  knowledge  of  urinalysis,  and  studies  the  under- 
lying principles  of  quantitative  analysis. 


Organic  Chemistry. 
Text-Book — Holland's  Medical  Chemistry. 

Students  of  the  Junior  class  attend  one  lecture  each  week 
upon  this  subject,  during  the  first  half  of  the  term.  During 
the  second  half  the  same  time  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Hygiene.  The  student  in  his  introductory  studies  has  acquired 
a  foundation  upon  which  may  now  be  built  the  superstructure 
of  organic  chemistry. 

The  initial  work  of  nomenclature,  classification,  and  study 
of  theory  and  law,  soon  gives  place  to  the  description  of  the 
hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  ethers,  carbon  acids,  esters,  amines, 
amids,  alkaloids,  etc.,  and  the  exhibition  and  intimate  study 
of  each  individual  member  of  these  groups  that  is  of  use  in 
dental  practice. 

Metallurgy. 
Text-Book — Hodgen's  Dental  Metallurgy. 

A  study  confined  to  the  students  of  the  Senior  class. 

The  student  receives  two  lecture  demonstrations  each  week 
throughout  the  entire  college  year. 

The  first  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  fuels 
and  their  calorific  values;  furnace,  forge  and  other  appliances 
useful  in  reducing  operations  upon  ore,  making  and  testing 
alloys  and  solders,  uses  of  fluxes,  and  apparatus  for  develop- 
ing metallic  characteristics. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  course  affords  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  each  metal  that  has  dental  employment. 

i  The  principal  ores  of  each  metal  are  shown,  the  process 
by  which  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  ore  is  detailed,  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  characteristics  of  the  metal,  and  its 
employment  in  dentistry  and  in  the  industrial  arts  is  men- 
tioned. The  alloys  or  salts  containing  it  are  described,  along 
with  their  uses,  and  tests  for  its  recognition  are  shown. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Guthrie  McConnell,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

F.  E.  Freeman,  M.D., 
Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology. 

Pathology. 

Text-Book — McConneH's  Manual  of  Pathology. 
Second  year.  One  lecture  a  week  for  half  of  year. 

In  the  study  of  Pathology  there  are  certain  underlying  pro- 
cesses that  are  common  to  all  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  con- 
sequently should  be  familiar  to  everyone  studying  dentistry. 
To  this  end  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects : 
Causes  of  Disease — Bacteria,  traumatism,  temperature,  etc. 
Circulatory  Disturbances — Hyperemia,  hemorrhage,  throm- 
bosis, embolism,  infarction,  edema. 
Retrogressive  Processes — Atrophy,  infiltration,  metamorphoses, 

necrosis,  gangrene,  death. 
Inflammation — Etiology,  varieties,  products.    Termination  by 

resolution,  encapsulation,  organization,  cicatrization. 
Tumors  or  Neoplasms — Theories  as  to  etiology.  Connective 
tissue  type,  benign  and  malignant.    Epithelial  type,  benign 
and  malignant. 

Specific  Granulomata — Tuberculosis,  leprosy,  syphilis,  actino- 
mycosis. 

Bacteriology. 

Text-Book — McFarland's  Text-Book  upon  the  Pathogenic 
Bacteria. 

First  year.  One  lecture  a  week. 

Second  year.        Two  hours  weekly  in  laboratory  for  half  of  year. 

In  Bacteriology  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  didactic 
lectures  and  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 

The  course  of  lectures  includes  the  following : 
Classification  of  Bacteria — Structure,  morphology,  reproduc- 
tion. 

Biology  of  Bacteria — Conditions  essential  as  well  as  prejudicial 
to  their  growth. 

Consequences  of  Micro-Organismal  Energy — Fermentation, 
putrefaction,  color  production,  gas  production,  disease. 

Infection — Sources  and  avenues  of  infection.  Modes  of  Bac- 
terial Pathogenesis.  Action  of  Bacterio-toxins.  Cardinal 
conditions  of  infection. 
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Immunity — Active  and  passive.  Natural  and  acquired.  Vac- 
cination, toxins,  antitoxins,  lysins.    Theories  of  immunity. 

Sterilization  and  disinfection  of  instruments,  of  glassware  and 
ligatures,  of  the  hands,  of  sick-rooms,  etc. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  receive  instruction  as  follows: 
General  bacteriologic  technic. 
Preparation  of  culture  media. 

Methods  of  growing  bacteria — Aerobic,  anaerobic,  isolation. 
Methods  of  examining  bacteria — Stained  and  unstained. 
Characteristics  of  special  groups  of  bacteria — Pyogenic,  add 
fast,  intestinal,  etc. 

Histology. 
H.  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Lecturer. 
Text-Book — Stohr's  Histology. 

The  subject  is  taught  throughout  both  the  Freshman  and 
Junior  years,  one  hour  a  week  being  devoted  to  didactic  instruc- 
tion and  another  hour  to  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are 
illustrated  by  charts,  drawings  and  lantern  slides,  to  enable 
the  student  to  form  a  correct  mental  picture  of  the  various 
structures  of  the  human  body  and  especially  the  hard  and  soft 
tissues  of  the  oral  cavity. 

In  the  laboratory  students  are  taught  to  harden,  cut,  stain 
and  mount  sections  of  the  various  tissues  and  to  examine  them 
under  the  microscope. 

The  character  of  the  laboratory  work  as  well  as  term  and 
final  examinations  determine  the  student's  progress. 

ORAL  SURGERY. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor. 

Text-Books — Stewart's  Manual  of  Surgery,  and  Marshall's 
Injuries  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Face  and  Jaws. 

The  subject  of  Oral  Surgery  covers  a  teaching  period  of  two 
hours  each  week,  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  Junior  year 
and  continuing  throughout  the  Senior  year. 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts :  The  first  includes  the 
consideration  of  the  general  principles  of  surgery,  while  the 
second  is  devoted  exclusively  to  surgical  and  pathological 
conditions  affecting  the  mouth,  jaws,  face,  nose  and  throat 
and  accessory  sinuses. 

The  growing  demand  of  the  dental  profession  for  knowl- 
edge and  practical  experience  along  surgical  lines  is  adequately 
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met  through  weekly  clinics  and  dispensary  work.#  Students 
are  appointed  by  sections  to  witness  the  preparations  of  the 
patients  for  operations,  to  assist  in  anesthetizing  and  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  patient. 

The  Garretson  Hospital,  adjoining  the  college  building,  fur- 
nishes valuable  material  for  the  surgical  clinics  and  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
clinical  aspect  of  other  pathological  conditions  not  strictly 
dental  in  character. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  contains  eight  private  rooms,  one 
private  ward  for  women,  with  three  beds,  a  public  ward  for 
women,  with  seven  beds;  and  a  men's  ward  containing  eight 
beds.  The  operating  room  is  well  equipped  for  surgical  cases 
of  both  major  and  minor  character. 

CERAMICS. 

Dudley  Guilford,  D.D.S.,  Ph.B.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor. 

Text-Books — Byram's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling 
Teeth  with  Porcelain.    Lecture  Notes. 

The  Porcelain  Course  is  continuous  throughout  the  Senior 
year,  occupying  about  90  hours,  and  includes  lectures,  quizzes 
and  demonstrations.  Students  have  practice  in  carving  and 
baking  the  biscuited  teeth  upon  which  part  of  their  technic 
work  is  performed.  They  are  also  required  to  prepare  the 
several  forms  of  cavities  in  the  teeth  of  the  Wenker  Odonto- 
type  and  make  inlays  for  them.  They  are  thus  made  compe- 
tent to  construct  the  practical  inlays  required.  The  advantages 
of  furnace-baked  crowns  are  demonstrated,  and  the  students 
have  practical  experience  in  their  construction. 

The  principles  of  both  high  and  low  fusing  are  taught,  and 
different  methods  of  matrix  formation  are  explained.  Con- 
struction of  the  various  porcelain  furnaces  is  described  and 
their  individual  advantages  pointed  out.  Tooth  staining  also 
is  demonstrated.  Grading  is  on  attendance,  practical  work, 
quizzes  and  final  examinations. 

DENTAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

J.  Howard  Rhoads,  LL.B.,  Lecturer. 

This  course,  delivered  to  both  Junior  and  Senior  students,  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  prospective  practitioner  with  his  legal 
privileges  and  responsibilities  and  to  inform  him  in  regard  to 
the  keeping  and  collection  of  accounts,  contracts,  testimony, 
damage  suits,  etc. 
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DENTAL  HISTORY. 

Charles  McManus,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer. 

As  no  student  can  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  den- 
tistry of  to-day  without  some  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
work  of  its  founders,  this  special  course  was  established  several 
years  ago. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  projections  showing 
progressively  the  advancement  of  dentistry  from  the  earliest 
periods  down  to  the  present  time. 
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The  University  High  School 
Day  Department. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

This  department  includes  the  Classical,  Scientific,  Law, 
Medical,  Dental,  Pharmacy,  Business,  Civil  Engineering  and 
the  General  Preparatory  Courses.  Students  are  also  prepared 
for  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  four  years  College  Preparatory  Course  have  two  objects 
in  view:  First,  to  fully  prepare  the  students  for  the  entrance 
examinations  to  this  or  any  other  College;  second,  to  give  a 
good  practical  education  to  those  who  cannot  take  a  full  College 
Course. 

*The  Classical  Preparatory  Course  is  a  four  years'  course, 
intended  primarily  for  those  preparing  to  enter  College  in  the 
Arts  Course.  The  student  is  required  to  take  Latin  through 
the  four  years.  Greek  is  begun  in  the  second  year  and  con- 
tinued through  three  years.  If  French  or  German  is  substi- 
tuted for  Greek,  it  must  be  taken  through  three  years. 

*The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  extends  over  four  years. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  who  contemplate  a  further 
course  in  mining,  electrical,  mechanical  or  civil  engineering, 
chemistry,  architecture,  or  any  one  of  the  technical  branches 
that  may  be  followed.  This  course  corresponds  to  the  Classical 
Preparatory  Course,  except  that  French  and  German  may  be 
taken  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  more  time  being  devoted  to 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics;  Mechanical  Drawing 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  is  outlined  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Pennsylvania  for  students  at  law.  These  requirements  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  regular  classical  college  preparatory 
course,  but  full  details  can  be  found  on  pages  253  and  254. 

The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  is  outlined  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education.  After  January  1,  1914,  the  Bureau  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation and  Licensure  will  require  for  admission  to  a  Medical 
College  in  addition  to  a  standard  four  years'  high  school  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  not  less  than  one  year  of  college  credits  in 


*  Many  students  possessing  the  leisure  and  the  physical  strength  can  prepare  for 
the  college  of  their  choice  in  less  than  the  four  years.  For  such  their  rosters  are  arranged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  college,  technical  or  professional  school  they  desire  to  enter. 
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chemistry,  biology,  physics  and  a  modern  language  other  than 
the  English  language,  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

To  those  who  contemplate  entering  medical  schools  where 
a  degree  is  required  for  entrance,  the  regular  College  Course, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  commended. 

Many  hospitals  do  not  admit  young  women  as  candidates  for 
nurses  until  they  are  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Notwithstanding  this,  many  enter  a  course  of  this  kind  with 
meagre  education  and  thus  begin  their  studies  with  everything 
against  them.  To  such  young  women  the  Medical  Preparatory 
Course  offers  excellent  training. 

The  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Courses  are  outlined 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Dental  and  Pharmacy 
Faculties  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Examiner.  The  full 
particulars  of  these  courses  can  be  found  on  pages  255  and 
256. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Preparatory  Course  is  intended  for  those 
desiring  to  enter  schools  of  engineering  and  is  very  similar  to 
the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  the  roster  being  varied  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  school  the  stu- 
dent wishes  to  enter.    The  roster  can  be  found  on  page  242. 

The  Business  Preparatory  Course  is  a  one  year's  course, 
intended  better  to  fit  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
had  only  a  grammar  school  education,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
enter  the  Business  Courses  of  bookkeeping  or  shorthand.  It 
gives  advanced  work  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition, 
literature,  history,  commercial  geography,  algebra  and  French 
or  German. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  the  secretarial  or  normal  courses 
must  take  the  full  four  years'  preparatory  course. 

The  General  Course  is  intended  for  those  purposing  to  enter 
business  pursuits,  or  who  desire  a  good  general  education. 
In  this  course  only  one  language  is  required.  The  training 
of  hand  and  eye  plays  an  important  part ;  mechanical  drawing, 
free-hand  drawing,  wood  carving,  Venetian  iron  work,  dress- 
making, millinery  and  cookery  may  be  taken,  the  same  number 
of  hours  work  being  required  for  graduation  as  in  all  other 
preparatory  courses  where  diplomas  are  granted. 

Civil  Service  Preparatory  Courses  vary  according  to  require- 
ments of  the  department  of  the  Service  the  student  wishes  to 
enter. 

A  strict  record  is  made  of  each  day  student's  recitations, 
exercises,  punctuality  and  conduct,  and  the  result  is  sent  to 
parents  or  guardians,  in  a  bi-monthly  report,  to  be  signed  and 
returned.  From  these  reports  the  term  average  is  made, 
which,  with  the  final  examination  average,  when  examinations 
are  necessary,  decides  each  student's  fitness  for  promotion. 
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Any  student  in  the  Day  Department  may  be  exempted  from 
final  examinations  in  any  subject,  if  he  shall  have  attained  a 
term  average  of  80  per  cent  in  that  subject,  and  shall  not  have 
fallen  below  60  per  cent  in  any  month. 

To  be  transferred  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  school  year,  students  in  the  College  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment are' required  to  attain  a  yearly  average  of  at  least  70  per 
cent  in  each  subject.  Failure  to  make  this  average  in  any  sub- 
ject conditions  the  student  in  that  subject. 

The  actual  working  year  in  the  Day  Department  is  esti- 
mated at  thirty-six  weeks,  and  there  are  twenty-two  or  more 
periods  a  week,  thus  making  a  total  for  the  course  of  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  units.  This  amount  of  work  is  required 
for  graduation  from  the  College  Preparatory  Department. 

THE  CLASSICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  LAW,  MEDICAL,  DENTAL, 
PHARMACY,  GENERAL,  BUSINESS  AND  TEACHERS' 
PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

Note. — Only  such  of  the  following  subjects  are  taken  as  belong  to 
the  course  selected. 

First  Year. 

Algebra. — Elements  of  Algebra  up  to  Quadratic  Equations.  Milne's 
Standard  Algebra. 

Arithmetic. — A  thorough  Review  of  General  Arithmetic.  Business 

applications,  Mensuration.    Brook's  Union  Arithmetic. 
Drawing. — Free-hand  or  Mechanical. 

Elocution. — Proper  method  of  breathing,  tone  placing  and  articulation, 
interpretations  of  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  etc. 

English.* — Grammar:  Etymology — words  and  their  functions — par- 
ticularly the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflection;  sentence  forma- 
tion.   Formal  spelling. 

Composition:  Creative  writing,  with  emphasis  on  the  building 
of  the  whole  composition;  application  of  grammatical  principles. 

Literature:  Outlines  of  American  Literature;  selected  reading 
of  simpler  American  Classics  (Law  List) ;  home  reading. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Easy  translation  from 
English  into  French.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  vocabulary.  Conversation.  Reading  of  Super's  Anecdotes 
Faciles. 

German. — Careful  study  of  the  elements  of  Grammar;  practice  in  writ- 
ing easy  exercises  in  German.  Duerr's  Essentials  of  German 
Grammar;  Super's  Elementary  Reader. 

History. — English.    Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery. 

Latin. — Essentials  of  Latin,  Pearson. 

Manual  Arts. — Dressmaking  or  cooking  may  be  taken  in  this  year. 
Penmanship. 

Physical  Geography. — Physical  Geography,  R.  M.  Davis. 
Physical  Training. — Work  in  the  Gymnasium  two  afternoons  in  the 
week. 

Spelling. — Marshall's  Business  Speller. 
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Second  Year. 

ALGEBRA.—Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknowns,  ratio,  proportion  and 
variation;  progressions,  variables,  limits,  series,  binomial  theorem 
and  logarithms.    Milne's  Standard  Algebra. 

Botany. — Natural  History  of  Plants,  Lessons  in  Naked  Eye  Observation. 

Field  Work.    Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany. 
Drawing. — Free-hand  or  Mechanical. 
Elocution. 

English.* — Grammar:  Syntax — science  of  the  sentence — especially  of 
sentence  structure  and  analysis;  punctuation. 

Composition:  Constructive  writing;  informal  application  of 
rhetorical  principles,  especially  paragraphing  and  punctuation. 

Literature:  Outline  history  of  English  Literature;  reading  of 
selected  English  authors;  home  reading. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Conversation  and 
Composition.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  acquisition  of  a 
vocabulary.    Reading  of  easy  texts,  as  Super's  Ancedotes  Faciles. 

Geometry. — Plane  Geometry,  first  five  books,  with  original  exercises 
and  problems.    Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

German. — Grammar,  Conversation  and  Composition.  Duerr's  Essentials 
of  German  Grammar.  Reading  of  easy  texts,  as  Super's  Elementary 
Reader,  continued;  Hauff's  Das  Kalte  Herz,  Heyse's  VArrabbiatta, 
Storm's  Immensee. 

Greek. — First  Greek  Book,  White. 

History. — Ancient  History,  Morey's  Outlines  of  Ancient  History. 
Latin. — Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Books  I-IV;  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Manual  Arts  or  Millinery  may  be  taken  in  this  year. 
Physical  Training. 

Third  Year. 

Algebra. — College  Algebra,  Taylor.  Review  of  quadratics  of  one  and 
two  unknowns,  graphical  representation  and  solution  of  equations 
of  different  degrees,  permutations  and  combinations,  theory  of 
equations,  determinants,  partial  fractions,  logarithms,  etc. 

Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  in  General 
Chemistry.    Text-book:  Hessler  and  Smith's  Chemistry. 

Drawing. — Free-hand  or  Mechanical. 

English.* — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  of  preliminary  rhetorical  methods, 
good  use  and  diction  in  general  reference  to  the  whole  composition, 
the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises;  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature:  (First  Term)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected  from  Col- 
lege Requirement  List.  Home  readings.  (Second  Term)  Eng- 
lish Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative 
readings  selected  from  College  Requirement  List.  Home  readings. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Elements  of  syntax 
and  irregular  verbs.  Francois'  Elementary  French  Prose  Com- 
position. Reading  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  and  Daudet's  Le 
Petit  Chose.  Conversation. 
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Geometry. — Solid  Geometry.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Went  worth. 
The  last  four  books  with  original  problems  and  exercises. 

German. — Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  all  the  essentials  of  Grammar 
as  found  in  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar.  Gerstaecker's 
Germelshausen;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Max  Muller's 
Deutsche  Liebe. 

Greek. — Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
four  books. 

History. — Medieval  and  Modern.  Harding's  Essentials  of  Medieval 
and  Modern  History. 

Latin. — Cicero,  Six  Orations,  including  the  four  In  Catalinam  and  Pro 
Archia.    Selections  from  Ovid.    Prose  Composition. 

Physics. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light  and  Electric- 
ity.   Carhart  and  Chute's  First  Principles. 

Physical  Training. 

Zoology. — Study  of  Animal  Life.  Practical  and  Descriptive  Zoology. 
Buell  P.  Colton. 

Fourth  Year. 
Algebra. — College  Algebra,  Taylor. 

Chemistry. — Hessler  and  Smith's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Remsen's 

Laboratory  Manual. 
English.* — Rhetoric:    Formal  study  continued,   rhetorical  principles, 

and  the  kinds  of  composition.    Review  of  Grammar. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises;  conscious 

application  of  rhetorical  principles;  themes  in  description,  narration 

and  exposition. 

Literature:  (First  Term)  Study  of  the  greater  poets — Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton.  (Second  Term)  Shakespeare,  Lectures  on  Shakes- 
peare and  contemporary  dramatists.  Several  plays  read  carefully 
in  class.    Home  readings. 

French. — Thorough  study  of  syntax  as  found  in  Fraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar.  Study  of  idioms.  Reading  of  Hugo's  Les  Miser ables; 
Augier's  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier. 

German.! — Grammar;  thorough  study  of  Syntax,  Composition,  Read- 
ing. Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar;  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    Sight  readings. 

Greek. — Homer's  Iliad  (2,500  to  4,000  lines).  Prosody;  Sight  translation. 

History. — Review  of  the  United  States.  School  History  of  the  United 
States,  McMaster.  Civil  Government.  Boynton  and  Pierson's  School 
Civics. 

Latin. — Vergil,  The  Aeneid  (six  books);  Prosody;  Sight  translation. 
Physics. — Carhart  and  Chute's  First  Principles. 

Trigonometry. — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  tables.  Roth- 
rock.  Trigonometric  functions,  identities,  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles,  both  plane  and  spherical,  and  applications. 

*  The  First  and  Second  Years  deal  especially  with  practical  grammar,  creative  com- 
position, and  the  elementary  facts  of  literature.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Years  are  con- 
cerned particularly  with  formal  rhetoric,  conscious  composition  and  literary  appreciation. 
The  work  of  the  four  years  is,  at  the  same  time,  complete  in  itself  and  preliminary  to 
further  development  in  college  English. 

t  If  German  is  taken  for  four  years,  the  fourth  year  is  credited  as  first  year  college  work. 
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The  College  Preparatory  Courses. 

CLASSICAL  COURSE.* 
(The  figures  refer  to  periods  per  week.) 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   4 

Latin  ^  .  5 

English  History   3 

Physical  Geography   2 

Spelling   1 

Physical  Training   2 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   3 

t  Plane  Geometry   5 

Latin   5 

Greek  and  Roman  History ....  5 

Physical  Training   2 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English  

Plane  Geometry  

Latin  

JGreek  

Physical  Training  


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English  

Latin  

JGreek  

Physical  Training  


Elective  subjects. 


Elocution   2 

Penmanship   1 

Arithmetic   2 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  4 

Physics   5 

Chemistry   8 

Civil  Government   2 


United  States  History. 

Botany  

Zoology  

Solid  Geometry  

Trigonometry  

French  

German  


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE.* 
(The  figures  refer  to  periods  per  week.) 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   4 

French  or  German   3 

English  History   3 

Spelling   1 

Physical  Geography   2 

Mechanical  Drawing   4 

Physical  Training   2 


THIRD  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English  

Solid  Geometry  

French  or  German  

Physics  

Physical  Training  


SECOND  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   3 

Plane  Geometry   5 

French  or  German   3 

Mechanical  Drawing   4 

Physical  Training   2 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English  

Trigonometry  

French  or  German  

Chemistry  

Physical  Training  


*  A  minimum  of  22  periods  a  week  must  be  taken  each  year, 
t  May  be  taken  in  second  or  third  year. 

j  French  or  German  and  one  other  subject  may  be  taken  instead  of  Greek 
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Elective  subjects. 


Elocution   2 

Penmanship   1 

Arithmetic   2 

Greek  and  Roman  History ....  5 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  4 

United  States  History   3 


Civil  Government   2 

Botany   2 

Zoology   2 

College  Algebra   2 

Drawing   3 

Latin   10 


In  this  course  students  are  required  to  take  8  periods  of  History. 
If  the  student  elects  French  and  German,  he  must  take  three  years  of 
one  and  two  years  of  the  other. 


GENERAL  COURSE.* 
(The  figures  refer  to  periods  per  week.) 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   4 

French  or  German  or  Latin .  . .  3-5 

English  History   3 

Spelling   1 

Physical  Geography   2 

Physical  Training   2 

SECOND  YEAR. 
Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   3 

t  Plane  Geometry   5 

French  or  German  or  Latin ....  3-5 

Physical  Training   2 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

French  or  German  or  Latin ....  3-5 
Physical  Training   2 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


Required  subjects. 

English   5 

French  or  German  or  Latin .  .  .  3-5 

Drawing   2 

Physical  Training   2 


Elective  subjects. 


Elocution   2 

Arithmetic   2 

Penmanship   1 

Greek  and  Roman  History ....  5 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  4 

United  States  History   3 

Civil  Government   2 

Physics   5 

Chemistry   8 

Botany   2 

In  this  course  students  are  required  to  take  8  periods  of  History. 


Solid  Geometry   2 

Trigonometry   2 

Zoology   2 

Freehand  Drawing   2 

Mechanical  Drawing   4 

Wood  Carving   2 

Sewing   2 

Cooking   2 

Millinery   2 


The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  may  be  either  the  Classical 
Preparatory  Course  or  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  plus 
the  pre-medical  year  which  is  outlined  elsewhere. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  follows  the  Classical  Preparatory 


*  A  minimum  of  22  periods  a  week  must  be  taken  in  each  year, 
t  May  be  taken  in  second  or  third  year. 
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Course  except  that  Greek  may  be  omitted  and  additional 
History  must  be  taken. 

The  Dental  Preparatory  Course  may  be  either  the  four  years 
of  the  Classical  Preparatory  Course  or  the  four  years  of  the 
Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course 
being  recommended  for  the  special  work  in  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry. 

The  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Course  may  be  the  first  year  of 
either  the  Classical  or  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course. 

The  Engineering  Preparatory  Courses  are  covered  by  the 
Scientific  Preparatory  Course. 
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Evening  Department. 


The  Evening  Department  of  the  High  School  of  the  Temple 
University  offers  the  very  best  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  an  earnest  young  man  or  woman  whose  time  is  occupied 
throughout  the  day,  and  who  desires  to  devote  his  or  her  eve- 
nings to  important  branches  of  education.  There  is  no  capital 
like  a  good  education.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  people  who 
are  employed  through  the  day  that  the  Temple  University  was 
originally  instituted.  It  is  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  and  every 
year  adds  increasing  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  its  methods. 

The  same  faculty  is  present  in  the  Evening  Department  and 
the  same  method  used  as  in  the  Day  Department. 

The  evening  student  in  the  Temple  University  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  most  eager  and  earnest  body  of  knowl- 
edge-seekers in  our  great  city;  with  those  whose  purpose  and 
aim  in  life  is  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  Thus,  while 
securing  the  needed  education,  the  student  also  forms  associa- 
tions that  are  of  inestimable  value  through  life. 

All  the  influences  and  associations  of  this  department  are 
elevating  and  refining,  and  it  sends  forth  young  men  and 
women  imbued  with  higher  and  purer  ideals  of  life,  as  well  as 
practically  armed  for  business  or  social  emergencies. 

The  University  authorities  urge  all  evening  students  who 
desire  to  gain  time  to  secure  such  summer  employment  as 
will  enable  them  to  attend  the  Day  Department. 

Five  free  scholarships  in  the  Day  College  or  preparatory 
departments  are  offered  to  those  attaining  the  highest  scho- 
lastic standing  in  the  Evening  Department.  The  awarding  of 
these  scholarships  is  subject  to  further  regulations  and  approval 
of  the  faculties. 

These  courses  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  Day  Department.  In  the  Evening  Department 
the  faculty  recommends  that  but  three  two-hour  subjects  be 
undertaken  at  one  time  and  the  selection  of  these  three  is  left 
largely  to  the  student's  own  discretion,  though  the  Dean  gladly 
advises  with  any  student  upon  the  selection  of  his  studies.  If 
the  student  feels  that  he  has  time  for  more  work,  he  can  confer 
with  the  Dean  with  reference  to  it.  The  tuition  fee  is  $5  for 
two  periods'  work  per  week,  and  $2.50  for  each  additional  period 
per  week,  the  fee  covering  eight  months'  instruction. 
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The  following  studies  are  offered  in  the  University  High 
School,  Evening  Department: 

Algebra  (Two  Years). — First  Year — Definition  and  Notation,  Addi- 
tion, Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Factoring,  Highest 
Common  Factor,  Least  Common  Multiple,  Fractions,  Simple 
Equations,  Milne's  Standard  Algebra.  Second  Year — Theory  of 
Exponents,  Quadratics,  Simultaneous  Quadratic  Equations,  Ratio 
and  Proportion,  Variation,  Progressions.  Text-book,  Milne's 
Standard  Algebra. 

Chemistry. — General  Chemistry.  One  year;  six  periods  per  week.  Labo- 
ratory work  supplemented  by  informal  lectures.   Hessler  and  Smith. 

Chemistry. — Qualitative,  Prescott  and  Johnson;  Quantitative,  Talbot. 

Civil  Government. — Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
study  of  the  origin  and  present  organization  of  the  local,  State 
and  National  Governments,  with  special  reference  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia.  Boynton  and  Pierson's  School  Civics, 
with  Pennsylvania  supplement. 

Composition. — See  outline  under  English. 

Drawing. — Architectural — The  course  in  Architectural  Drawing  includes 
all  the  principles  of  drawing  involved  in  designing  and  drafting 
of  plans  and  elevations  for  buildings  of  all  descriptions.  There 
are  also  classes  in  parallel  and  angular  perspective.  Mechanical — 
The  term  Mechanical  Drawing  includes  the  drawing  of  machinery 
and  the  work  of  the  builder  and  machinist.  The  course  in  Mechan- 
ical and  Architectural  Drawing  has  been  so  arranged  that  a 
student  who  thoroughly  applies  himself  may,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  receive  the  University  Certificate  and  feel  himself  com- 
petent to  enter  any  mechanical  or  architectural  establishment 
with  credit  to  himself  and  the  University.  Advanced  students 
can  arrange  to  enter  classes  at  any  time.  Free-hand — The  students 
commence  with  charcoal  drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  geometric 
solids  and  vases  with  applied  perspective,  progressing  to  more 
difficult  casts  and  objects.  Costume  Designing — This  course  is 
intended  for  dressmakers  wishing  to  do  original  design  work  for 
gowns  and  wraps.  Pattern  and  Decorative  Designing — This  branch 
of  drawing  is  for  artisans,  especially  for  those  intending  to  become 
designers  of  carpets,  oil  cloths  or  wall  paper,  and  for  superintendents 
or  workmen  in  the  constructive  or  decorative  arts.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  how  the  designs  or  patterns  are  manufactured  and 
applied,  visits  are  made  to  the  different  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  city.  Sheet  Metal — The  extensive  use  of  Sheet  Metal 
for  constructive  purposes,  especially  in  architectural  work,  has 
widened  the  field  for  practical  men  who  desire  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  this  subject.  Approved  methods,  including  the  theory  of 
Triangulation,  and  their  application  to  various  kinds  of  work, 
are  thoroughly  taught. 
Those  intending  to  fit  themselves  for  draughtsmen  take  Algebra, 

Geometry  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

English. — 1.  First  Year — Composition  and  Rhetoric — Frequent  practice 
in  creative  composition  with  the  purpose  of  giving  fluency  and 
facility  in  the  application  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  principles, 
especially  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom  and  theme 
building.    One  period. 
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Literature — The  outlines  of  American  Literature  with  selected 
readings.    One  period. 

2.  Second  Year — Rhetoric  and  Composition — general  treatment 
of  the  methods  of  preliminary  rhetorical  procedure;  the  structure 
of  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence;  punctua- 
tion; figures  of  speech. 

The  application  in  frequent  themes  of  rhetorical  principles. 
Literature — The  outlines  of  English  Literature.    One.  period. 
College  Readings — Study  of  the  works  of  which  a  general  knowl- 
edge is  required  for  college  entrance.    Two  periods. 
Law  Readings — See  list,  page  253.    Two  periods.. 

3.  Third  Year — Rhetoric  and  Composition — Formal  study  of 
preparatory  rhetoric  complete — gathering  of  material,  outlining, 
good  use,  diction,  rhetorical  principles  and  the  kinds  of  composition. 

Composition — both  constructive  and  analytical;  the  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles.    One  period. 
Literature — college  readings.    Two  periods. 

A.  Reading. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails 
to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two 
selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I. — Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI.  The 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  transla- 
tions of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selection  from  this  group 
a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II. — Shakespeare. 

Midsummer -Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth 
Night,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard  II,  Richard  III, 
Henry  V,  Coriolanus;  and  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  if  not 
chosen  for  study  under  B. 

Group  III. — Prose  Fiction. 

Malory:  Morte  d' Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, Part  I.  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brob- 
dingnag).  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I.  Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Frances  Burney:  Evelina.  Scott's  Novels:  anyone.  Jane  Austen's 
Novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee. 
Dickens'  Novels:  any  one.  Thackeray's  Novels:  any  one.  George 
Eliot's  Novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford.  Kingsley:  Westward 
Hoi  or  Hereward,  the  Wake.  Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Black- 
more:  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrce.  Cooper's  Novels: 
any  one.   Poe:  Selected  Tales.   Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
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or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  Short 
Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV. — Essays,  Biography,  etc. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from 
the  Taller  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell;  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Autobiography.  Irving: 
Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Southey :  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb :  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about 
100  pages).  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages). 
Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humor- 
ists. Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame 
d'Arblay.  Trevelyan:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200 
pages).  Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages). 
Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least 
the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley  together  with  a  brief 
memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail.  Thoreau: 
Walden.  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey.  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Educa- 
tion, and  A  Piece  of  Chalk.  A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De- 
Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of  Letters  by 
various  standard  writers. 

Group  V. — Poetry. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series):  Books  II  and  III,  with  special 
attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns.  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B).  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Pope:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  A 
collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example,  some  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburne,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads. 
Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan.  Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Scott:  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion.  Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry.  Tennyson:  The  Princess,  or 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  A  rthur.  Brown- 
ing: Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustibus" — Instans  Tyrannus.  Arnold: 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman.  Selections  from  American 
Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

B.  Study. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 
Group  I. — Drama. 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Ccesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 
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Group  II. — Poetry. 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas.  Tenny- 
son: The  Coming  of  Arthur.  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 
The  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 
Group  III. — Oratory. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Macaulay's  Two  Speeches 
on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union.  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV. — Essays. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns'  Poems.  Macau- 
lay:  Life  of  Johnson.    Emerson:  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other  essentials  of 
good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammer  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  indi- 
vidual words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of 
modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 
The  main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing 
a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the 
books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies  and  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  exam- 
iner will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the 
candidate  may  make  his  own  selections.  He  will  not  be  expected  to  write 
more  than  four  hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include: 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
under  A.  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of  ques- 
tions upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of 
such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style. 
General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

French. — First  Year — Fraser  and  Squairs  Grammar,  Easy  Conversation. 
Reading  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perichon. 

Second  Year — Francois'  Composition.     Reading  of  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier  and  Hugo's  Les  Miser ables. 

Geography. — A  review  of  General  Geography,  intended  primarily  for 
those  preparing  for  Civil  Service  examinations.  Text-book,  Redway 
and  Hinman,  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

Geography,  Physical. — A  general  outline  of  the  subject  is • presented. 
Text-book,  R.  M.  Davis'  Physical  Geography. 
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Geometry. — First  Year — Rectilinear  Figures,  Proportion,  Theory  of 
Limits,  Similar  Polygons,  Area  of  Polygons,  Regular  Polygons, 
Circle,  Measurement  of  the  Circle,  Original  Problems.  Second 
Year — Lines  and  Planes  in  Space.  Polyhedrons,  Cylinder,  Cone, 
Sphere,  Original  Problems.    Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth. 

German. — First  Year — The  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  essentials  of  Grammar.  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar. 
Elementary  texts,  as  Super's  Elementary  German  Reader,  Storm's 
Immensee;  conversation  based  on  the  text. 

Second  Year — General  review  of  Grammar,  Composition. 
Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar.  Wesselhoeft's  German  Exer- 
cises. Occasional  oral  and  written  reproductions  of  stories  read  in 
class.  Gerstaecker's  Germelshausen.  Max  Mueller's  Deutsche  Liebe. 

Third  Year  (First  Year  College) — The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
introduce  the  student  to  German  classics,  with  a  general  view  of 
the  history  of  German  Literature.  Collateral  reading  in  both 
English  and  German.  The  following  texts,  or  their  equivalents, 
are  used:  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Schiller's  Der  Neffe 
als  Onkel,  Wilhelm  Tell,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm, 

Grammar. — See  outline  of  course  under  English. 

Greek. — First  Year — White,  First  Greek  Book.  Second  Year — Xenophon, 
Anabasis.  Third  Year — Homer,  Iliad  (three  books),  or  Odyssey 
(four  books).  Prose  Composition  (two  year  course,  open  to  students 
of  second  and  third  years). 

History. — Ancient,  (a)  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, 776-323  B.  C.  (b)  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  death  of 
Augustus,  753  B.  C.  to  14  A.  D.  Outlines  of  Ancient  History,  Morey. 
English — English  History.  A  course  designed  for  preparatory 
students;  special  emphasis  upon  constitutional  development  and 
the  English  origins  of  American  institutions.  English  History, 
Montgomery — European — European  History,  378-1900.  The 
political  development  of  Europe.  Robinson's  Western  Europe. 
United  States — United  States  History.  A  review  of  the  principal 
events  in  American  history,  based  upon  McMaster's  School  History 
of  the  United  States.  General — A  review  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.    Myers'  General  History. 

Latin. — First  Year — Bennett's  First  Year  Latin.  Second  Year — Caesar, 
De  Bello  Gallico,  I-IV.  Third  Year — Cicero  (six  orations);  Vergil, 
Aeneid  (six  books) .    Prose  Composition. 

Literature. — A  merican — See  English. 

Literature. — English — See  English. 

Mensuration. — A  practical  course  in  mensuration  for  builders,  con- 
tractors, etc.    Text-book,  Elements  of  Mensuration,  M.  H.  Rogers. 

Oratory  and  Elocution. — The  courses  in  Oratory  and  Elocution  are 
two-year  courses,  general  in  character  and  based  upon  practical 
psychology.  The  instruction  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
mind  is  a  human  organism,  capable  of  growth,  and  under  proper 
development  produces  powerful  and  effective  orations  and  reci- 
tations as  naturally  as  a  tree  does  fruit  when  it  is  scientifically 
cultivated.  Therefore  the  scientific  improvement  of  the  student 
is  regarded  as  the  prime  factor  in  his  growth  as  a  public  speaker. 
The  main  elements  in  him,  viz:  thought  and  feeling,  are  developed 
by  stimulating  the  observation,  imagination  and  logical  association 
of  ideas. 
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Oratory. — First  Year. 

(a)  The  development  of  conversational  frankness  and  directness. 

(b)  Elimination  of  detrimental  habits,  mannerisms,  self-conscious- 
ness and  nervousness,  (c)  Concentration  of  ideas,  (d)  Develop- 
ment of  observation,  constructive  imagination,  logical  association 
and  aggregation  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  (e)  Practical  application 
of  psychology.  (/)  Practice  in  description,  characterization  and 
extemporaneous  and  prepared  speaking. 

Oratory. — Second  Year. 

(a)  Strengthening  of  mind  powers,  (b)  Production  of  originality 
and  individuality  of  ideas,  (c)  Development  of  reason  and  logic. 
(d)  Growth  of  emotion,  (e)  Study  of  applied  psychology.  (/) 
Laws  of  persuasion,  (g)  Knowledge  of  audiences  and  methods 
of  dealing  with  them,  (h)  Practice  in  debate,  extemporaneous 
speech,  lecture,  sermon,  oration,  etc. 

Elocution. — First  Year. 

I. — Mind  Development. — See  course  as  outlined  under  Oratory. 

II. — Elocution  Proper. — Interpretative  reading;  description,  narration; 
monologues;  dialogues;  conversation,  pantomimes,  impersonation 
of  types  of  character  and  nationalities;  characterization;  recita- 
tions, original  sketches;  short  plays. 

Elocution. — Second  Year. 

I. — Mind  Development. — See  course  as  outlined  under  Oratory. 

II. — Elocution  Proper. — Study  and  interpretative  reading  of  classical 
literature;  pantomimes;  recitations,  cuttings  from  the  best  authors; 
abridgment  and  dramatization  of  novels;  study  of  programs; 
criticism;  original  productions  of  varied  character.  This  course 
in  Elocution  develops  the  student  as  a  reader,  thinker  and  speaker. 
It  also  teaches  the  student  how  to  live  scientifically,  that  he  may  be 
happier,  healthier  and  more  influential. 

Some  Weekly  Lectures  for  Both  Courses. — "The  Old  and  the  New 
in  Oratory  and  Elocution;"  "Methods  of  Study  j"  "The  Laws  of 
Human  Development;"  "Observation  as  the  Basis  of  Education;" 
"The  Uses  of  the  Imagination;"  "The  Idealization  of  Thought 
and  Feeling;"  "The  Psychological  Basis  of  the  Emotional  Develop- 
ment;" "Scientific  Memorization;"  "Advantages  of  Extempo- 
raneous Speaking;"  "Relation  of  Voice,  Gesture  and  Physical 
Culture  to  Mind  and  Expression;"  "The  Laws  of  Debate;" 
"Philosophy  of  Literature;"  "Diagnosis  of  Audiences;"  "The 
Ideal  Public  Reader  or  Speaker." 

Penmanship. — A  rapid,  clear  business  hand  is  taught. 

Physics. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Sound.  Heat,  Light,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Carhart  and 
Chute. 

Physiology. — This  is  a  one-year  course  corresponding  to  the  usual  high 

school  course.    Huxley's  Physiology. 
Rhetoric. — See  outline  of  course  under  English. 

Trigonometry. — First  Year — Trigonometric  Functions  of  Acute  Angles, 
Solution  of  Right  Triangles,  Areas,  Polygons;  Trigonometric 
Functions  of  Angles  in  General,  Equations  Involving  Functions, 
Inverse  Functions,  General  Properties  of  Triangles,  Solution  of 
Oblique  Triangles,  Application  to  Surveying.  Roth  rock.  Second 
Year — Geometrical  Principles;  Right  Spherical  Triangles,  Oblique 
Spherical  Triangles,  Applications  to  Astronomy;  Solution  of 
Practical  Astronomical  Problems.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry, with  tables.  Rothrock. 
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ROSTER.* 

Algebra,  first  year,  to  Quadratics  (first  section), 

Monday  and  Friday,  9.10,  B-6 
Algebra,  first  year,  to  Quadratics  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  A-6,  B-9 

Algebra  I  (third  section)  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.20,  A-6,  B-9 

Algebra  II  (second  section)  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30,  A-6,  B-9 

Algebra  II   Monday  and  Friday,  8.20,  B-6 

Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratory,  General, 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-8 
Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratory,  Qualitative  (college  course), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-9 
Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratory,  Quantitative  (college  course), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-9 

Civil  Government  Wednesday,  8.20,  B-6 

Drawing,  Free-hand  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  A-9 

Drawing,  Architectural,  first  year  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Drawing,  Architectural,  second  year  Monday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Drawing,  Mechanical,  first  year  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Drawing,  Mechanical,  second  year  Monday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Drawing,  Sheet  Metal,  first  year  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Elocution,  first  year  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  D-4 

Elocution,  second  year  Hour  to  be  announced. 

French,  first  year  (college  course)  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  A-5 

French,  second  year  (college  course)  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10,  A-5 

Geometry,  Plane  (first  section)  Monday  and  Friday,  7.30,  B-6 

Geometry,  Plane  (second  section) .  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30,  A-6,  B-9 

Geometry,  Plane  (third  section)  Tuesday  and  Friday,  9.10,  A-6,  B-9 

Geometry,  Solid  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10,  A-6,  B-9 

German,  first  year  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30,  B-l 

German,  second  year  Thursday,  8.20  to  10.00,  B-l 

German,  third  year  (college  course)  Friday,  8.20  to  10.00,  B-l 

Greek,  first  year  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10,  T.  H. 

Greek — The  Anabasis,  f 
Greek — Homer,  f 

History  of  the  United  States  Monday  B-7  or  Wednesday,  7.30,  B-6 

History,  English  Monday  B-7  or  Tuesday,  9.10,  B-6 

History,  General  Wednesday,  9.10,  B-6 

History,  Greece  and  Rome  Tuesday,  8.20,  B-6 

History,  Modern  European  Tuesday,  7.30,  B-6 

Literature,  American  Thursday,  9.10,  B-2 

Literature,  English  Monday,  9.10,  B-2 

Latin,  first  year  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10;  Friday,  7.30,  B-2 

Latin,  first  year  (second  section)  Monday  and  Friday,  7.30,  D-8,  A-6 

Latin,  second  year  (Caesar) . . Tuesday,  9.10  and  Friday,  8.20  to  10.00,  B-2 

Latin,  third  year  (Cicero)  Monday  and  Friday,  8.20,  D-8,  A-6 

Latin,  fourth  year  (Vergil)  Monday  and  Friday,  9.10,  D-8,  A-6 

Oratory  (college  course)  Tuesday,  8.20  to  10.00,  D-2 

Physics  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-l 

Physiology  Wednesday,  8.20  to  10.00,  D-2 

Psychology  (college  course)  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  D-3 

Required  Readings  (Law  Preparatory).  .Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  B-2 
Required  Readings  (College  Entrance).  .Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30,  B-2 


*  Each  class  meets  for  one  period  (50  minutes)  a  week  for  eight  months,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

t  Hours  to  be  announced  later. 
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Rhetoric,  first  year  (first  section)  

Rhetoric,  first  year  (second  section) . .  . 
Rhetoric,  second  year  (first  section) . .  . 
Rhetoric,  second  year  (second  section) 

Rhetoric,  third  year  

Spanish  (college  course)  

Trigonometry  (college  course)  


Monday,  8.20,  A-5 
.  .Friday,  8.20,  A-5 
.  .Friday,  7.30,  A-5 
Monday,  8.20,  B-7 
Monday,  7.30,  A-5 


Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  B-2 
.  .Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10,  B-6 


EVENING  LAW  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  course  has  been  carefully  outlined  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  as  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
of  Pennsylvania.    The  requirements  are  as  follows : 

ENGLISH. 

1.  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  on  any 

subject  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or 
division  into  paragraphs. 

2.  A  short  essay  will  be  required  to  be  written  on  a  subject  to  be 

announced  at  the  examination. 

3.  The  applicant  must  have  read  the  following  works  and  must  be 

able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subject  matter, 
the  style  and  the  structure  thereof,  and  to  answer  simple  ques- 
tions on  the  lives  of  the  authors: 


Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Scott's  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 

First  three  books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. 

Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 


4.  The  applicant  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  English  Literature  (including  that  of  the  United  States) 
as  can  be  obtained  from  a  good  standard  text-book  upon  this 
subject. 


1.  — Outlines  of  Universal  History. — Myers'  Ancient  History,  and 

Myers'  Medieval  and  Modern  History  or  other  equivalent  works 
are  recommended  to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  advanced  academic  instruction. 

2.  — English  History. — With  special  reference  to  social  and  political 

development.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
advanced  academic  instruction  should  make  a  careful  study  of 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  or  Ransome's 
Short  History  of  England,  or  Higginson  and  Channing's  English 
History  for  Americans,  or  some  other  equivalent  work;  and  all 
applicants  are  expected  to  read  Green's  Short  Story  of  the  English 
People. 
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3. — American  History. — This  will  include  Colonial  History,  with  a 
view  to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  our  institutions; 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  political  and  social  history 
of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  time. 

Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  advanced  academic 
instruction  should  carefully  study  Channing's  Student  History 
of  the  United  States,  or  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  or  Thomas'  History  of  the  United  States,  or  some  other 
equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants  for  examination  are  expected 
to  read: 


(A)  First  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

(B)  First  six  books  of  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

(C)  Four  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline. 

This  examination  will  include  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter,  history,  geography  and  mythology  of  A  and  B;  sight 
translations  from  the  above  works,  and  sight  translations  taken 
at  large  from  Vergil  and  Cicero  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  prescribed  works. 

The  student  will  also  be  required  to  render  into  Latin  a  short  passage 
of  English  based  on  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — A  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  ordinary  arithmetic. 
A  careful  training  in  accurate  computation  with  whole  numbers 
and  fractions  should  form  an  important  part  of  this  work. 

Algebra. — Through  quadratics.    Milne's  Standard  Algebra. 

Geometry. — The  whole  of  Plane  Geometry  as  included  in  Elements  of 
Geometry,  abr.  edition,  Phillips  and  Fisher,  or  other  standard  text. 

Geography. — The  student  will  be  expected  to  have  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  and  physical  geography  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  geography  of 
the  rest  of  the  earth  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
ordinary  text-books  of  the  schools. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  is  planned  as  a  three  years' 
course,  though  students  may  complete  it  in  two  years  or  less 
by  application  if  they  have  the  necessary  time  for  study  at 
their  disposal.  If  the  full  course  is  taken,  the  tuition  fee  is 
$20  for  the  school  year  of  eight  hours'  work  each  week,  or 
proportionately  less  according  to  the  number  of  hours  taken. 


A  good  general  history  of  the  United  States. 
Fiske's  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America. 
Parkman's  Montcalm  amd  Wolf. 
Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 


LATIN. 


ROSTER. 


First  Year. 


English,  Required  Readings 

Latin  

Algebra  

Rhetoric  and  Composition . . 

American  Literature  

English  History  


 Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  B-2 

Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  B-2;  Friday,  7.30,  B-2 

 Monday  and  Friday,  9.10,  B-6 

 Friday,  8.20,  A-5 

 Thursday,  9.10,  B-2 

 Tuesday,  9.10,  B-6 
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Second  Year. 

Algebra  II  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.20,  A-6,  B-9 

English  Literature  Monday,  9.10,  B-2 

♦American  Literature  Thursday,  9.10,  B-2 

English,  Required  Reading  Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  B-2 

Plane  Geometry  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30,  A-6,  B-9 

Ancient  History  Tuesday,  8.20,  B-6 

Latin— Caesar  Tuesday,  9.10  and  Friday,  8.20  to  10.00,  B-2 

Rhetoric  and  Composition  Monday,  8.20,  B-7 

Third  Year. 

Civil  Government  Wednesday,  8.20,  B-6 

Latin,  Cicero  Monday  and  Friday,  8.20,  D-8,  A-6 

Latin,  Vergil  Monday  and  Friday,  9.10,  D-8,  A-6 

Modern  History  Tuesday,  7.30,  B-6 

General  History  Wednesday,  9.10,  B-6 

Geography  Tuesday,  8.20,  A-4 

United  States  History  Wednesday,  7.30,  B-6 

Rhetoric  and  Composition  Monday,  7.30,  A-5 


MEDICAL,  DENTAL  AND  PHARMACY  PREPARA- 
TORY COURSES. 

These  courses  are  outlined  to  meet  the  preliminary  education 
requirements  for  matriculation  in  the  freshman  classes  of  the 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Schools  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
new  Medical  law  requires  the  completion  of  a  standard  four 
year  High  School  course  and  a  pre-medical  year  during  which 
physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  a  modern  language  must  be 
taken  for  entrance  to  the  Medical  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Dental  Council  requires  four  years  of  High  School  train- 
ing as  a  preliminary  education  for  the  study  of  Dentistry, 
beginning  with  the  fall  of  1914,  and  the  schools  of  Pharmacy 
require  one  year  of  High  School  training.  These  are  the  mini- 
mum requirements. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  State  Examinations  are 
graded  according  to  the  amount  of  work  that  they  have  pre- 
viously done  and  such  studies  given  them  as  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  amourit  required  by  the  State  Examiners. 

Blank  certificates  are  furnished  those  coming  from  other  High 
Schools,  which  must  be  carefully  filled  out  by  the  principal 
or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  school,  showing  all  the  work 
done  in  the  school  previously  attended. 

The  State  Examiner  for  students  wishing  to  enter  Medical 
and  Dental  schools  is  Mr.  John  Loman,  Room  422  Perry  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  examinations  are  conducted  in 
June,  September  and  October,  and  in  February  by  special 
appointment  with  the  State  Examiner. 


*  If  not  taken  in  first  year. 
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The  State  Examiner  for  those  wishing  to  enter  schools  of 
Pharmacy  is  Mr.  A.  Davis  Jackson,  Room  422  Perry  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  examinations  are  also  conducted  in 
June,  September  and  October,  and  in  February  by  special 
appointment  with  the  State  Examiner. 

Sample  questions  or  other  information  regarding  the  Prelim- 
inary Examinations  for  the  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacy 
schools  may  be  obtained  from  either  Mr.  Loman  or  Mr.  Jackson, 
Room  422  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  list  of  High  School  studies  is  given  on  pages  246  to 
255. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  roster  varies  according  to  the  pupil's  previous  prep- 
aration and  the  requirements  of  the  college  he  proposes  to 
enter.    See  roster,  page  252. 

SUMMER  CLASSES. 

Evening  classes  in  preparatory  studies  meet  from  June  1st 
to  August  1st.  Classes  are  formed  in  all  subjects  for  which 
at  least  ten  apply. 
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The  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Temple  University  are 
organized  as  * '  Model  Schools' '  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
Schools.  The  heads  of  the  departments  who  have  had  the 
organization  of  these  schools  under  their  control  have  sought  to 
bring  two  large  divisions  of  the  university  work  into  an  inti- 
mate relationship,  having  for  its  object  an  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  both.  In  developing  this  idea,  the  work  of  similar  insti- 
tutions in  other  cities  has  been  carefully  observed  and  each  has 
been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  best  that  their  courses 
contained,  while  the  experimental  application  to  education  of 
untried  theories  has  been  avoided.  As  correlation  is  to-day 
the  keynote  of  all  education  which  aims  to  be  effective,  the 
work  of  organizing  the  Elementary  and  Normal  Schools  has 
been  designed  with  this  end  in  view.  As  a  result  the  training 
in  the  Normal  Schools  obtains  its  practicr'  side  from  personal 
observation  by  the  Normal  students  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary classes  when  actually  in  progress;  while  such  obser- 
vation of  their  work,  so  far  from  being  harmful  to  either  pupil 
or  instructor,  tends  to  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  each. 
By  the  system  of  correlation  the  pupil  is  gradually  perfected 
in  the  studies  of  each  group  taken,  the  various  subjects  taught 
obtaining  a  new  interest  and  value  through  their  mutual  con- 
nection, instead  of  remaining  isolated  and  disconnected  parts 
of  knowledge  whose  real  significance  the  pupil  rarely  grasps 
until  late  in  life. 

The  Model  Schools  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  i.  e., 
the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Schools. 

THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

The  Upper  School  covers  the  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  years.  We  believe  as  each  class  in  the  elementary 
department  is  limited  in  numbers  by  a  careful  grading  of  the 
work  the  average  child  can  complete  the  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  seven  years  and  be  prepared  for  the  high  school  or 
college  preparatory  courses. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  Upper  School  is  $65  for  the  school 
year,  payable  in  two  payments. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Common  fractions;  decimal  fractions  and  percentage,  with 
a  careful  review  of  primary  arithmetic.  Philadelphia  Intermediate 
Arithmetic, 

Drawing. — Pictorial  Drawing  (Free-hand),  Decorative  Drawing,  Historic 
Ornament,  Original  Design,  Geometric  Drawing,  Picture  Study. 

English. — Grammar:  Exercises  in  the  use  and  recognition  of  nouns, 
verbs,  pronouns,  adjectives  and  adverbs.  The. number  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  and  the  corresponding  verb  accidence.  Simple 
sentence  structure.  Conversation  lessons.  Descriptive  and  narra- 
tive reproductions.  Maxwell,  Johnston,  and  Barnum's  "Speaking 
and  Writing." 

Reading. — Memorizing  of  selected  poems;  selected  readings,  as 
Treasure  Island:  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Twice  Told  Tales. 
Spelling. 

French. — Mansion's  first  year  French  for  young  beginners.  Conver- 
sation. Special  attention  is  given  to  correct  pronunciation,  mem- 
orizing of  easy  poems  and  fables.  Reading  of  Super's  Anecdotes 
Faciles. 

Geography. — South  America  and  Europe.  Illustrated  with  the  stereop- 
ticon  from  time  to  time.  North  America  reviewed.  Natural 
Advanced  Geography,  Redway  and  Hinman. 

German. — A  few  of  the  essentials  of  German  Grammar,  and  memorizing 
of  select  poems  and  stories.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
correct  pronunciation.    Dreyspring's  Easy  Lessons  in  German. 

Hand  Work. — Basket  making;  weaving;  whittling;  simple  wood  work; 
simple  pottery;  crocheting  and  knitting;  bookbinding. 

History. — Our  Country's  Story,  Tappan. 

Music. — National  songs  of  all  countries.    Chorus  work. 

Nature  Study. — Bird  life  is  the  especial  nature  work  in  this  year,  but 
familiar  talks  are  continued  on  general  topics.  First  Book  on 
Birds,  Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

Penmanship. 

Physical  Training. — Daily  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  or  classroom. 

Physiology. — General  plan  of  the  human  body,  and  the  manner  in  which 
life  is  maintained. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Percentage  and  its  application;  simple  interest;  measure- 
ments; ratio  and  proportion.    Philadelphia  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Drawing  and  Modeling. — Pictorial  Drawing  (Free-hand),  Decorative 
Drawing;  Historic  Ornament;  Original  Design;  Geometric  Draw- 
ing; History  of  Art — Simple  Talks,  Picture  Study. 

English. — Grammar:  Recognition  of  the  parts  of  speech;  parsing  of 
nouns  and  pronouns;  analysis;  the  elements  of  original  composi- 
tion.   Maxwell's  English. 

Reading. — Memorizing  of  selected  poems;  selected  readings,  as 
Story  of  Ulysses,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Jungle  Book,  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Spelling. — Alexander's  A  Spelling  Book. 
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French. — Essentials  of  French  Grammar.  Memorizing  of  easy  little 
stories  and  poems.  Constant  drill  in  pronunciation.  Conversa- 
tion on  easy  topics.    Reading  of  French  fairy  tales. 

Geography. — Europe  and  Asia.  The  Natural  Advanced  Geography, 
Red  way  and  Hinman. 

German. — Constant  drill  in  correct  pronunciation  and  special  stress  laid 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Interpretation  of  stories 
read  before  the  class.  Memorizing.  Drey  spring's  Easy  Lessons 
in  German. 

History. — Tappan's  Our  Country's  Story. 

Hand  Work. — Weaving;  basketry  and  simple  wood  work;  deep  carving; 
inlaying. 

Music. — Begin  works  of  great  masters. 

Nature  Study. — Plant  life  from  seed  to  flower;  field  excursions  for  the 
study  of  our  native  wild  flowers.  Insects.  Familiar  talks  con- 
tinued.   Gardening.    Atmosphere,  heat,  etc. 

Penmanship. — Special  instruction  is  given  and  particular  attention  paid 

to  penmanship  in  all  exercises. 
Physical  Training. — Regular  work  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of 

each  student. 

Physiology. — Structure  and  function  of  the  parts  of  the  body;  talks  on 
hygiene;  Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live. 

Sewing. — Careful  instruction  is  given  to  all  the  girls  of  this  department 
in  sewing  and  embroidery. 

SEVENTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — A  general  review  of  arithmetic;  measures;  percentages; 
proportion.    Smith's  Advanced  Arithmetic. 

Drawing,  Free-hand. — Pictorial  Drawing  (Free-hand);  Decorative 
Drawing;  Historic  Ornament;  Original  Design;  Talks  on  the  His- 
tory of  Art ;  Picture  Study. 

Drawing,  Mechanical. 

English. — Grammar:  Thorough  study  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their 
inflection.  Composition:  mainly  short  descriptions  and  narratives; 
sentence  structure  and  analysis.  Bad  habits  of  speech  corrected, 
and  the  reading,  speaking  and  writing  vocabulary  enriched. 

Reading. — Memorizing  of  selected  poems.  Selected  readings,  as 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Tom  Brown;  Miss  Radford's 
Story  of  King  Arthur;  Ivanhoe;  Hiawatha. 

Spelling. — Alexander's  A  Spelling  Book. 

French. — Drill  on  the  French  verb.  Special  stress  laid  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary.  Translation  of  easy  texts.  Memorizing  of 
selected  poems  and  fables.  Reading  of  Segur's  Les  Malheurs  de 
Sophie. 

Geography. — Africa,  Australia,  and  a  full  review  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  Natural  Advanced  Geography,  Redway  and 
Hinman. 

German. — Conversation  and  translation  of  easy  prose.  Conversation, 
reading  and  translation  are  carefully  cultivated.  Memorizing  of 
selected  poems,  including  Die  Lorelei;  stories  and  every- day 
idioms.    Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erzahlungen. 
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History. — United  States  History,  i860  to  the  present  time.  Review.  A 
spirit  of  intelligent  patriotism  and  worthy  citizenship  is  inculcated. 
Eggleston's  The  New  Century  History  of  the  United  States. 

Manual  Training. — Cooking;-  wood  work;  pottery;  sewing — the  mak- 
ing of  undergarments;  raffia,  braiding  and  basket  making;  reed 
mats  and  baskets;  wood  work  done  with  sloyd  knife  and  scroll  saw. 

Music. — National  and  College  Songs. 

Nature  Study. — Trees.    Animals.    Familiar  talks  continued. 
Penmanship. 

Physical  Training. — Marching,  drills  and  light  apparatus  work. 
Physiology. — Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body, 
with  demonstrations.    Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live. 

Note. — In  all  these  grades  occasional  visits  are  made  to  the  numerous 
museums,  art  collections  and  places  of  historic  interest.  The  stereopticon 
is  also  used  to  illustrate  the  work  in  Geography  and  History. 

THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

The  Middle  School  is  intended,  primarily,  for  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  beginning  of  a  child's  education  that  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  make  the  four  years  of  this  school  complete.  It 
is  believed  that  a  judicious  training  without  undue  pressure, 
in  a  thoroughly  systematic,  methodical  way,  taking  up  every 
subject  of  study  at  the  proper  time,  is  best  calculated  to  call 
forth  and  develop  the  mental  faculties  in  even  those  children 
who  have  ordinarily  been  looked  upon  as  somewhat  dull  and 
lacking. 

Special  attention  is  given  by  the  teachers  to  secure  the 
development  of  each  pupil  along  the  lines  of  the  new  education 
in  the  cultivation  of  observation  and  concentration,  all  the 
work  being  carefully  correlated.  Instruction  is  given  by  teach- 
ers especially  trained  for  the  work  in  Hygiene,  Drawing,  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Science,  History,  Number,  Form,  Color  and 
in  the  simpler  arts  and  crafts.  All  pupils  have  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  German  and  French  by 
conversation,  by  exercises,  and  by  reading  simple  stories. 
Daily  systematic  physical  exercise  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
The  work  of  this  department  covers  the  work  of  the  first 
four  years  of  our  public  schools.  The  department  is  graded 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  various  students.  Students 
are  received  into  these  grades  at  any  time,  and  are  advanced 
to  the  Upper  School  when  qualified. 

The  department  is  equal  to  the  very  best  elementary  schools 
in  teaching  ability  and  methods. 

The  tuition  fee  in  this  department  is  $50  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  $40  for  the  first  and  second  years,  payable 
by  the  term  of  four  and  one-half  months. 
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FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — First  half  of  year,  incidental  work,  figures  and  counting. 

Second  half,  combinations  up  to  ten;  Measures. 
Art. — Nature  Drawing — Leaves,  sprays,  etc.     Imaginative  Drawing. 

Object  Drawing — Common  flat  objects;  mass  drawing  of  common 

solid  objects.    Color  Drawing. — Elementary  Design.    Form  Study. 

Picture  Study. 

English. — Conversations  about  familiar  things.     Stories  told  to  the 

children,  then  reproduced  by  them. 
Hand  Work. — Paper  cutting  and  folding;  cord  work;  weaving;  raffia; 

clay  modeling. 
Music. — Simple  songs  to  train  voice  and  ear. 
Nature  Study. — Simple  talks  about  familiar  things. 
Physical  Training. — Daily  exercise  with  individual  corrective  work. 

Games. 

Reading. — The  Gordon  phonetic  method  is  taught.  First  and  second 
books  read  with  other  supplementary  readers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Numbers  to  100;  Numbers  to  1,000;  Fundamental  Opera- 
tions; Measures. 

Art. — Nature  Drawing. — Leaves,  sprays,  plants,  insects,  animals.  Imagi- 
native Drawing.  Object  Drawing. — Common  flat  objects;  com- 
mon solid  objects.  Color.  Elementary  Design.  Form  Study; 
Picture  Study . 

English. — Oral  exercises,  repetition  of  little  stories  read  or  told,  etc.; 
simple  written  exercises. 

Hand  Work. — Weaving;  basketry;  modeling;  coarse  sewing. 

Music  . — Songs  to  train  voic  e  and  ear. 

Nature  Study. — Simple  talks  about  familiar  things. 

Penmanship. — The  penmanship  of  every  exercise  is  carefully  supervised, 
with  daily  special  instruction. 

Physical  Training. — Class  Gymnastics.    Games.    Corrective  Work. 

Reading. — Selected  Reading,  as  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.  Memoriz- 
ing of  short  poems.  Drill  in  Phonetics.  Blodgett's  Second  Reader. 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  II  and  III. 

Spelling. — Words  used  in  other  lessons. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Numbers  to  10,000;  special  attention  to  multiplication 
and  division;  measures.    Hamilton's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Art. — Free-hand  Drawing.  Nature  Drawing — Leaves,  sprays,  plants, 
insects,  animals,  etc.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Object  Drawing — 
Common  flat  objects;  common  solid  objects.  Color.  Elementary 
Design.    Form  Study. 

English. — Oral  and  written  exercises  continued. 

French. — Simple  lessons.  Conversation. 

Geography. — Descriptive  Geography,  particularly  that  of  immediate 

environment. 
German. — Simple  conversation  and  readings. 
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History. — Talks  about  Philadelphia's  History. 

Manual  Training. — Bead  work;  raffia;  bookbinding;  crocheting  and 
knitting;  coarse  sewing;  simple  wood  work. 

Music. — Part  songs;  chorus  singing.  Notation. 

Nature  Study. — Familiar  talks. — Trees,  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  fossils, 
insects,  animals,  weather,  etc. 

Penmanship. 

Physical  Training. — Class  Gymnastics.   Apparatus  Work. 

Reading. — Selected  reading,  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors.  Memor- 
izing of  short  poems. 

Spelling,  Dictation,  etc. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Numbers  to  100,000;  special  attention  to  multiplication 
and  division;  integers,  common  fractions  and  decimals  related; 
denominate  numbers.    Hamilton's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Art. — Free-hand  Drawing.  Nature  Drawing. — Leaves,  sprays,  animals, 
insects.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Object  Drawing. — Common  flat 
objects;  common  solid  objects.  Color.  Elementary  Design. 
Form  Study.    Picture  Study. 

English. — Oral  and  written  exercises  illustrating  the  sentence;  the  marks 
of  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals;  frequent  work  in  oral  and 
written  composition  and  letter  writing,  meaning  and  use  of  words. 

French. — Simple  lessons.  Conversation. 

Geography. — North  America  in  brief.  Red  way  and  Hinman,  Elementary 
Geography. 

German. — Simple  lessons.  Conversation. 

History. — Stories  in  Colonial  History  and  History  of  Philadelphia. 

Hand  Work. — Crocheting;  simple  embroidery  with  coarse  materials; 
whittling;  bookbinding;  simple  wood  work;  modeling. 

Music. — Training  of  voice.    Chorus  and  part  singing. 

Nature  Study. — Trees,  animals,  water  plants,  minerals,  mosses,  familiar 
grains  and  vegetables. 

Penmanship'. 

Physiology. — Familiar  talks  on  the  body  and  its  care. 

Reading. — The  memorizing  of  a  number  of  carefully  selected  poems. 
Selected  readings,  as  Stories  of  Long  Ago,  Hawthorne' s  Wonder  Book. 

Spelling. — The  words  occurring  in  daily  use. 

THE  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Lower  School  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Continu- 
ing Class  and  the  Kindergarten.  The  Continuing  Class  is  for 
children  over  six  years  of  age  who  are  not  quite  strong  enough 
for  the  full  work  of  the  Middle  School. 
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The  hours  are  from  9  to  12  o'clock.  The  tuition  fee  is  $15 
for  a  term  of  four  and  a  half  months. 

The  Kindergarten  is  for  little  children  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  and  is  open  every  morning,  except  Saturday, 
from  9  to  12  o'clock,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
the  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  Classes,  assisted  by  an 
experienced  kindergartner. 

The  Kindergarten  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  and  aims 
to  set  in  motion  the  processes  of  thinking  and  doing  which  con- 
tinue throughout  the  educational  life. 

The  fee  for  each  child  is  $7.50  for  each  term  of  four  months. 
The  first  term  beginning  Monday,  September  22,  1913. 
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ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

EVENING. 

In  the  elementary  work  the  students  are  strongly  advised 
not  to  begin  with  more  than  three  subjects  of  two  hours  each. 
Students  in  this  course  should  confer  with  the  Dean,  so  that 
they  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper  grades.  Fee,  $12  for  the 
course.  $2.50  a  year  for  each  additional  one  hour  study  is 
charged.  Students  may  take  part  of  the  course  only  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  following  studies  are  offered  in  the  University  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  Evening  Department: 

Arithmetic,  Common.  (Two  Grades.) — First  Grade — Fundamental 
Operations  and  through  Fractions.  Second  Grade — Percentage  to 
the  end  of  the  subject.     White's  Arithmetic. 

Civil  Government. — Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
study  of  the  origin  and  present  organization  of  the  local,  State  and 
National  Governments,  with  special  reference  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia.  Boynton-Pierson,  School  Civics,  with  Pennsylvania 
Supplement. 

Composition. — See  outline  under  English. 

English. — 1.  First  Year — Grammar,  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflec- 
tion; simple  structure;  parsing.    Two  periods. 

Composition. — Application  of  the  principles  of  grammar  in  crea- 
tive writing;  reproduction  of  descriptions  and  narratives.  One 
period. 

Reading. — Selected  authors.    One  period. 

2.  Second  Year — Grammar,  the  parts  of  speech  (continued);  sen- 
tence structure  and  analysis;  punctuation;  capitalization.  Two 
periods. 

Composition. — The  continued  application  of  grammatical  prin- 
ciples in  constructive  writing.    One  period. 

Geography,  General. — A  review  of  General  Geography,  intended  pri- 
marily for  those  preparing  for  Civil  Service  examinations.  Text- 
book, Redway  and  Hinman,  Natural,  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Geographies. 

Grammar. — See  outline  under  English. 

United  States  History. — United  States  History.  A  review  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  American  history,  based  upon  McMaster's  School 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Penmanship. 

Physiology. — This  is  a  one-year  course  corresponding  to  the  usual  high 

school  course.    Huxley's  Physiology. 
Reading. — This  is  a  two-year  course.    The  first  year  is  intended  for 

those  having  but  little  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  The 

second  year  is  an  advanced  course. 
Spelling. — First  Year. — All  the  familiar  simple  words  in  ordinary  use. 

Second  Year — A  more  advanced  course,  more  difficult  and  unusual 

words  being  given.    Alexander's  Speller. 
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ROSTER. 

Arithmetic,  first  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30,  D-6 

Arithmetic,  first  grade  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  8.20,  D-6 

Arithmetic,  second  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8.20,  A-4 

Arithmetic,  second  grade  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30,  A-4 

Arithmetic,  elementary  Wednesday,  7.30,  B-5 

Civil  Government  Wednesday,  8.20,  B-6 

Composition,  first  grade  Wednesday,  9.10,  B-5 

Composition,  first  grade  (second  section)  Wednesday,  9.10,  D-6 

Composition,  second  grade  Monday,  8.20,  D-2 

Composition,  second  grade  (second  section)  Wednesday,  9.10,  A-4 

English,  Elementary  Tuesday,  7.30,  A-4 

Geography  Tuesday,  8.20,  A-4 

Grammar,  first  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8.20,  B-4,  A-6 

Grammar,  first  grade  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30,  D-2,  B-4 
Grammar,  second  grade  (first  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  9.10,  B-4,  A-6 
Grammar,  second  grade  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30,  B-4,  A-6 

History,  United  States  Monday  or  Wednesday,  7.30,  D-8,  B-6 

Penmanship  Tuesday,  7.30,  C-3 

Penmanship  Tuesday,  8.20,  C-6 

Penmanship  •.  Tuesday,  9. 10,  C-5 

Physiology  Wednesday,  8.20  to  10.00,  D-2 

Reading  Tuesday,  9.10,  A-4 

Spelling,  first  grade  Monday,  9.10,  A-4 

Spelling,  first  grade  (second  section)  Monday,  9.10,  D-4 

Spelling,  second  grade  Monday,  9.10,  D-2 

Spelling,  second  grade  (second  section)  Wednesday,  8.20,  B-5 
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GENERAL  EVENING  ROSTER. 
COLLEGE  HALL. 
Monday. 

7.30-8.20.                             8.20-9.10.  9.10-10.00. 

A-4  Arithmetic  II   Arithmetic  II   Spelling  I 

A-5  Arithmetic  I   Arithmetic  I   Spelling  I 

A-6  Plane  Geometry   Algebra  I   Solid  Geometry 

A-7  Strength   Strength   Graphics 

A-9  .  .  Arch.  Drawing  (Adv.)   Arch.  Drawing  (Adv.)   Arch.  Drawing  (Adv.) 

B-l  German  I   German  (Fresh.)   German  (Fresh.) 

B-2  College  Readings   Law  Readings   English  Literature 

B-3  Reading  Room   Reading  Room   Reading  Room 

B-4  Grammar  II   Grammar  I   Grammar  II 

B-5  College  Latin   College  Latin   Ecclesiastical  Latin 

B-6  Plane  Geometry   Algebra  I   Solid  Geometry 

B-7  U.  S.  History   Rhetoric  II   English  History 

B  -8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

B-9  College  Algebra   College  Algebra   Analytics 

B- 10..  Descriptive  Geometry   Descriptive  Geometry   R.  R.  Curves 

C-l  Cooking   Cooking   Cooking 

C-2      

C-3  Reporting   Reporting   Reporting 

C-4  Beg.  Shorthand   Beg.  Shorthand   Business  English 

C-5  Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation 

C-6  Accounting  I   Accounting  I   Accounting  I 

C-7  Adv.  Dictation   Adv.  Dictation   Adv.  Dictation 

C-8  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  II,  III   Chemistry  II,  III   Chemistry  II,  III 

C- 1 0  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

D-l.  .Dr.  McKinley  (Office)     

D-2  Grammar  I   Composition  II   Spelling  II 

D-3  Rhetoric  III   Rhetoric  I   

D-4 . .  .  History  of  Education   Methods   School  Management 

D-5  Dressmaking   Dressmaking   Dressmaking 

D-6  Dressmaking   Dressmaking   Dressmaking 

D-7  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

D-8  Latin  I   Cicero   Vergil 

Gym  Men's  Classes   Men's  Classes   Men's  Classes 

Tuesday. 

A-4 ....  Elementary  English   Geography   Reading  I 

A-5  French  I   French  I   

A-6  Algebra  II   Algebra  I   Plane  Geometry 

A-7  Construction   Construction   Construction 

A-9  Freehand  Drawing   Freehand  Drawing   

B-l  German   German   German 

B-2  Latin  I   Latin  I   Caesar 

B-3  Reading  Room   Reading  Room   Reading  Room 

B-4  English  (Soph.)   English  (Soph.)   English  (Soph.) 

B-5  Chemistry,  Lect    

B-6  Modern  History   Ancient  History   English  History 

B-7      

B-8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

B-9  Commercial  Law   Real  Estate   Real  Estate 

B-10  Steam  Engines   Steam  Engines   Steam  Engines 
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7.30-8.20.                                8.20-9.10.  9.10-10.00. 

C- 1  Physics   Physics   Physics 

C-2      

C-3  Penmanship   Adv.  Arithmetic   Business  English 

C-4  Beg.  Shorthand   Beg.  Shorthand   Beg.  Shorthand 

C-5  Int.  Arithmetic   Business  English   Adv.  Penmanship 

C-6...Beg.  Business  English   Beg.  Penmanship   Beg.  Arithmetic 

C-7 . . .  Beg.  Business  English   Beg.  Penmanship   Beg.  Arithmetic 

C-8  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  IV   Chemistry  IV   

C- 1 0  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

D-l  English  History   English  History   

D-2  Oratory   Oratory   

D-3      

D-4      

D-5  Shorthand   Shorthand   Shorthand 

D-6  Millinery   Millinery   Millinery 

D-7  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

D-8      

Gym  Women's  Classes   Women's  Classes   Women's  Classes 


Wednesday. 

A-4  Arithmetic  II   Arithmetic  II   Composition  II 

A-5  French  III   French  III   French  III 

A-6  Grammar  II   Grammar  I   Grammar  II 

A-7      

A-9  Mechanical  Drawing   Mechanical  Drawing   Mechanical  Drawing 

B-l      

B-2  Spanish  I   Spanish  I   Spanish  II 

B-3  Reading  Room   Reading  Room   Reading  Room 

B-4 . . .  .  Shorthand   Shorthand   Shorthand 

B -5.  .Elementary  Arithmetic   Spelling  II   Composition  I 

B-6  U.  S.  History   Civil  Government   General  History 

B-7      

B-8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

B-9      

B-10      

C-l  Cooking   Cooking   Cooking 

C-2      

C-3  Adv.  Bookkeeping   Adv.  Arithmetic   Adv.  Arithmetic 

C-4  Beg.  Shorthand   Beg.  Shorthand   Business  English 

C-5  Int.  Arithmetic   Int.  Bookkeeping   Int.  Bookkeeping 

C-6  Beg.  Arithmetic   Beg.  Arithmetic   Beg.  Bookkeeping 

C-7  Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Arithmetic 

C-8  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  II,  III   Chemistry  II,  III   Chemistry  II,  III 

C-10  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

D-l  Medieval  History   Medieval  History   

D-2  Grammar  I   Physiology   Physiology 

D-3  Psychology   Psychology   School  Management 

D-4  Elocution   Elocution   Elocution 

D-5      

D-6  Arithmetic  I  Arithmetic  I   Composition  I 

D-7  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

D-8      

Gym  Men's  Classes   Men's  Classes   Men's  Classes 
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Thursday. 

7.30-8.20.  8.20-9.10.  9.10-10.00. 

A-4  Shorthand   Shorthand   Shorthand 

A-5  French  II   French  II   French  III 

A-6  Plane  Geometry   Algebra  I   Solid  Geometry 

A-7      

A-9  Mensuration   Plan  Reading   Plan  Reading 

B-l  German  I   German  II   German  II 

B-2  College  Readings   Law  Readings   American  Literature 

B-3  Reading  Room   Reading  Room   Reading  Room 

B-4 .  .  Adv.  Commercial  Law   Adv.  Commercial  Law   Adv.  Commercial  Law 

B-5  Greek  I   Greek  I   

B-6  Trigonometry   Trigonometry  

B  -8  Telegraphy   Tel  egraphy   Telegraphy 

B-9  Conveyancing   Conveyancing   Conveyancing 

B-10      

C-l  Physics   Physics   Physics 

C-2  Sociology   Sociology   

C-3  Beg.  Shorthand   Beg.  Shorthand   Business  English 

C-4  Reporting   Reporting   Reporting 

C-5      

C-6  Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation 

C-7  Beg.  Shorthand   Beg.  Shorthand   Business  English 

C-8  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  IV   Chemistry  IV   Chemistry  IV 

C- 1 0  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

D-l  ,     

D-2      

D-3    Roofs  and  Bridges   Roofs  and  Bridges 

D-4      

D-5  Dressmaking   Dressmaking   Dressmaking 

D-6  Dressmaking   Dressmaking   Dressmaking 

D-7  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

D-8      

Gym  Men's  Classes   Men's  Classes   Men's  Classes 

Friday. 

A-4     '   

\-5  Rhetoric  II   Rhetoric  I   

\-6  Latin  I   Cicero   Vergil 

A-7  Strength   Strength   Graphics 

A-9... Arch.  Drawing  (Beg.)   Arch.  Drawing  (Beg.)   Arch.  Drawing  (Beg.) 

B-l . . .  .German  III,  College   German  III,  College   

B-2  Latin  I   Caesar   Caesar 

B-3  Reading  Room   Reading  Room   Reading  Room 

B-4  English  (Fresh.)   English  (Fresh.)   English  (Fresh.) 

B-5  Surveying   Surveying   Surveying 

B-6  Plane  Geometry   Algebra  II   Algebra  I 

B-7      

B-8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

B-9  Algebra  II   Algebra  I   Plane  Geometry 

B-10  Hydraulics   Hydraulics   R.  R,  Curves 

C-l       m 

c-2       m 

C-3  Adv.  Bookkeeping   Adv.  Bookkeeping   Business  English 

C-4  Money  and  Credit   Money  and  Credit   Money  and  Credit 
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7.30-8.20  8.20-9.10  9.10-10.00 

C-5  ...  Int.  Business  English   Int.  Bookkeeping   Int.  Bookkeeping 

C-6  Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Business  English   Beg.  Bookkeeping 

C-7  Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Business  English 

C-8  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  I   Chemistry  I   Chemistry  I 

C-l  0  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

D-l      

D-2      

D-3      

D-4      

D-5  Shorthand   Shorthand   Shorthand 

D-6  Millinery   Millinery   Millinery 

D-7  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

D-8      

Gym  Women's  Classes   Women's  Classes   Women's  Classes 
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Technical  and  Special  Courses. 


COOKERY. 
The  Brief  Course. 

The  Brief  Course  in  Cooking  in  the  day  classes  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  four  months  each.  The  first  term  begins 
the  first  week  in  October.  The  second  term  begins  the  first 
week  in  February.  The  classes  meet  on  each  successive  Fri- 
day, from  2.30  to  4.30  P.  M. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $10  for  each  term  of  four  months. 

The  food  material  costs  $1.50  extra  for  each  term. 

The  first  term  consists  of  instruction  in  the  making  and  care 
of  the  fire,  care  of  the  kitchen  and  appointments,  dish  wash- 
ing, measuring,  the  principles  of  boiling,  steaming,  stewing, 
baking  and  broiling,  cooking  of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  soups, 
meats,  biscuits,  puddings  and  sauces,  batter  (muffins,  etc.), 
bread,  pastry,  cake  and  desserts. 

The  second  term:  Croquettes,  roasting  of  meats  and  fowls, 
salads,  mayonnaise,  French  dressing,  desserts,  frozen  creams, 
ices,  etc.,  fancy  cakes,  souffles,  the  use  of  the  chafing  dish.  Two 
dishes  are  prepared  at  each  lesson  by  the  pupil. 

The  evening  classes  meet  every  Wednesday  evening,  from 
7.30  to  9.30. 

These  classes  are  divided  into  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each. 
The  first  term  begins  the  first  Wednesday  in  October. 

The  first  term  consists  of  instruction  in  the  making  and  care 
of  the  fire,  care  of  the  kitchen  and  appointments,  dish  wash- 
ing, measuring,  the  principles  of  boiling,  steaming,  stewing, 
baking  and  broiling,  cooking  of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  soups, 
meats,  biscuits,  puddings  and  sauces. 

The  second  term:  Batters  (muffins,  etc.),  doughs  (dough- 
nuts, bread,  pastry  and  cake),  desserts,  roasting  of  meats  and 
fowls. 

The  third  term:  Salads,  mayonnaise,  French  dressings, 
croquettes,  entrees,  desserts,  frozen  creams,  ices,  etc.,  fancy 
cakes,  souffles,  the  use  of  the  chafing  dish,  serving  a  luncheon 
or  dinner.  Two  dishes  are  prepared  at  each  lesson  by  the 
pupil. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $5  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks. 
The  food  materials  cost  one  dollar  extra  for  each  term. 
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Advanced  Class  in  Cookery. 

This  course  gives  instruction  in  canning,  preserving,  mak- 
ing of  jelly,  Christmas  cakes,  Swedish  breads,  fancy  gelatine, 
desserts,  puff  paste.  The  use  of  nuts  in  various  ways  in  place 
of  meat. 

This  course  begins  the  last  Wednesday  in  September,  meet- 
ing on  successive  Wednesday  mornings  from  9  until  12  o'clock. 
Fee,  $10  for  four  months. 

Special  Class  in  Invalid  Cookery. 

This  course  consists  of  ten  lessons;  in  it  the  student  is  taught 
to  prepare  dainty  and  suitable  dishes  for  the  invalid  at  home. 
It  is  also  designed  for  nurses  or  those  wishing  to  take  up  work 
in  the  hospitals.  The  course  begins  the  first  Wednesday  in 
October.    Fee  for  the  course,  $5. 

DRESSMAKING  AND  MILLINERY. 
Technical  Courses  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. 

In  these  courses  classes  meet  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day of  each  week,  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M. 

Students  must  pass  an  examination  in  plain  hand  and  ma- 
chine sewing  to  enter  the  dressmaking  course.  Plain  sewing 
must  be  taken  first  if  the  examination  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  outline  of  work  in  this  department  follows  closely  the 
normal  work,  with  the  exception  that  the  theoretical  work  may 
be  omitted. 

The  class  organizes  September  15,  1913,  and  continues  until 
June  15,  1914. 

Terms,  $75.00  for  the  year  in  half-yearly  payments.  Upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year's  work,  a  diploma  is 
granted.    Diploma  fee  $5.00. 

If  Millinery  is  taken  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings  in 
combination  with  the  dressmaking  course,  the  tuition  fee  for 
the  combined  course  is  $100  for  the  year. 

The  Brief  Course  in  Dressmaking. 

The  Brief  Course  in  Dressmaking  is  divided  into  two  terms; 
the  first  term  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  the 
second,  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

In  the  first  term,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  drafting,  cutting, 
fitting  and  making  of  a  shirtwaist  suit  of  washable  material. 

In  the  second  term,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  cutting,  fitting 
and  making  of  a  trimmed  dress  of  light-weight  woolen  goods 
or  other  material  which  she  may  select. 
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Classes  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings,  from  9.30 
to  11.30.  Fee,  $15  for  each  term  of  four  months,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  evening  classes  meet  on  Monday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings, from  7.30  to  9.30. 

A  class  will  also  be  formed  for  Wednesday  evenings  in  the 
University  building  at  Broad  and  Brown  Streets. 

Tuition  fee  is  $10  for  each  term  of  four  months,  payable 
in  advance. 

Sewing. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  those  who  have  not  already 
had  it  or  its  equivalent,  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  the 
regular  work  in  dressmaking.  It  includes  the  cutting  and 
making  of  undergarments,  mending,  darning,  the  making  of 
buttonholes,  hand  and  machine  sewing.  This  class  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  four  months  each,  meeting  two  hours  a 
week.   Tuition  fee,  $5  per  term. 

The  Brief  Course  in  Millinery. 

The  Brief  Course  in  Millinery  is  divided  into  two  terms; 
the  first  term  beginning  the  first  Tuesday  in  October;  the  sec- 
ond, the  first  Tuesday  in  February. 

The  outline  for  this  course  is  the  same  as  in  the  Normal 
Course,  as  outlined  for  the  millinery  only.  Pupils  are  required 
to  record  in  note-books  the  instruction  received  at  each  lesson; 
and  these  books  are  submitted  for  correction  and  criticism 
at  the  end  of  each  term. 

Classes  meet  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings,  from  9.30 
to  11.30;  each  class  meeting  four  hours  each  week.  Fee,  $15 
for  each  term  of  four  months,  payable  in  advance. 

The  evening  classes  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
from  7.30  to  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  is  $10  for  each  term  of  four  months,  payable  in 
advance. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
General  Classes  for  Men  and  Boys. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  business  men,  young  men 
and  boys  require  some  recreative  physical  exercise  given  in 
a  scientific  and  systematic  way  to  influence  and  correct  the 
defective  tendencies  of  environment,  occupation  and  modern 
conditions,  the  University  continues  its  former  policy  of 
conducting  special  classes  to  provide  such  exercises.  Graded, 
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systematic  exercises  from  a  physiologic  standpoint  are  given, 
which  are  followed  by  recreative  games — such  as  handball, 
battle-ball,  basket-ball,  etc. — or  by  individual  work. 

Special  rates  for  private  and  special  class  instruction  in 
Fencing,  Boxing,  Breathing,  Club-swinging,  etc.,  may  be 
arranged. 

All  regular  classes  are  required  to  wear  the  regulation  suit 
during  class,  which  consists  of  full  length  gray  trousers  and 
maroon  jersey  for  men,  and  short  white  running  pants,  with  a 
similar  jersey,  for  boys. 

The  classes  in  the  evening  are  arranged  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  business  men  and  clerks,  while  in  the  afternoon 
they  are  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  our  youth. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows : 

Evening  Class,  Men. — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
8.30  to  10  P.  M. 

Afternoon  Class,  Boys. — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
4  to  5.15  P.  M. 

Regular  Normal  and  University  Classes. — Daily.  Saturday 
night  is  University  night,  and  is  devoted  to  athletic  prac- 
tice, etc. 

The  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
April. 

Athletics  are  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University,  for 
description  of  which  see  elsewhere. 

Opportunity  is  given  to  try  for  teams  representing  the 
University  in  Fencing,  Wrestling,  Football,  Baseball,  Basket- 
ball, Track  Athletics  and  Gymnastics. 

Students  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Departments  are  invited 
to  try  for  the  various  teams. 

Special  classes  in  boxing,  fencing  and  fancy  club-swinging 
will  be  formed  if  a  sufficient  number  wish  to  take  up  such 
work.    A  special  charge  is  made  for  these  classes. 

Hours  for  physical  examination  are  from  2  to  4  P.  M.,  during 
September  and  October. 

Further  information  is  cheerfully  furnished  by  addressing 
the  Director  of  this  department. 

Women's  Department.  * 

The  Ladies'  Day  Class  is  designed  especially  for  those  who 
desire  systematic  exercise  for  reductive,  hygienic,  recreative 
or  esthetic  purposes.  The  work  is  selected  and  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  members. 

This  class  meets  twice  a  week. 

For  those  who  are  able  to  take  only  the  very  light  series 
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of  exercise,  a  class  is  formed  when  warranted  by  a  sufficient 
number. 

The  Women's  Evening  Class  is  intended  for  those  physically 
eligible.  The  grade  of  the  work  is  determined  by  the  ability 
of  the  class.  Light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  dancing  and  team 
games  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  work. 

The  School  Girls'  Class  meets  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons at  4.  Exercises  are  especially  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  school-desk  postures,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  a  graceful  and  erect  carriage. 

All  members  of  the  classes  are  required  to  conform  in  costume 
to  the  regulation  suit  and  shoes. 

An  examination  of  heart,  lungs  and  spine  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  class  eligibility. 

To  those  interested  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment made  during  the  year,  as  indicated  by  physical  measure- 
ments, the  Director  is  pleased  to  offer  opportunities  for  appoint- 
ments and  personal  suggestions. 

Further  details  of  information  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
at  the  gymnasium  on  or  after  September  15th,  during  the  days 
or  evenings  reserved  for  the  Ladies'  Classes.  All  letters  of 
inquiry  receive  immediate  attention. 

Private  classes  in  fencing,  dancing,  club-swinging,  etc.,  may 
be  formed  at  any  time  by  the  registration  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber. 

A  special  charge  is  made  for  all  private  instruction. 


CLASS  SCHEDULE. 


Women's  Day  Class  

Women's  Evening  Class  

Misses'  Class  "  

Children's  Class  

College  Class  

Normal  Physical  Training  Class 


 Monday  and  Thursday 

.  .  .Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.00  P.  M. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4.00  P.  M. 

 Tuesday,  4.00  P.  M. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2.00  P.  M. 
 Daily 


FEES. 
(Payable  in  Advance.) 


Men's  Night  Class,  one  year,  October  1st  to  May  1st  $6.00 

Boys'  Class,  one  year,  October  1st  to  May  1st   6.00 

Children's  Class,  one  year,  October  1st  to  May  1st   5.00 

Dressing  Locker,  one  year   1 . 00 


All  membership  and  locker  rentals  terminate  with  the  college  year,  and 
in  no  case  is  the  fee  reduced. 

Fee  for  Normal  Practice  By  special  arrangement 

Women's  Day  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st,  two  lessons  a  week. .  .$10. 00 
Women's  Evening  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st,  two  lessons  a 

week   6 . 00 

Misses'  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   6.00 
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Corrective  and  Medical  Gymnastics. 

Instruction  in  Corrective  Gymnastics  is  given  privately  for 
those  wishing  to  take  up  this  work  as  a  profession;  or  private 
treatment  is  given  to  those  suffering  from  spinal  curvature, 
flat  foot,  round  shoulders,  etc.  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  Department. 

COURSE  IN  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

School  Gardening  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  become  a 
recognized  part  of  our  public  school  system. 

While  still  new,  the  work  is  making  rapid  strides  in  advance- 
ment, but  there  is  the  need  of  trained  school  garden  teachers, 
and  to  satisfy  this  demand,  and  also  to  assist  kindergartners 
who  find  themselves  in  need  of  practical  knowledge  for  making 
their  little  gardens,  Temple  University  has  established  the 
first  School  Gardening  course  in  Philadelphia. 

The  course  is  divided  as  follows : 

1.  History  of  School  Gardens. — Development,  theory  of  agri- 
culture, plans  for  school  gardens,  plans  for  planting. 

2.  Pedagogical  Work. — Plans  and  methods  for  teaching 
about  soils,  plants,  insects,  principles  of  growth,  elementary 
agriculture.  Plans  for  conducting  School  Gardens,  and  the 
home  gardens  of  the  children. 

3.  Practical  Work. — In  the  spring  the  actual  work  of  laying 
out  and  planting  a  garden  is  carried  on  by  the  members  of 
the  class. 

Kindergartners  who  have  morning  kindergartens  often  hold 
positions  in  the  School  Gardens,  as  the  hours  do  not  conflict. 

Class  meets  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  4.20  to  6  P.  M. 
Fee  $15.00. — This  does  not  include  supplies. 

The  course  begins  October  2,  1913,  and  ends  May  28,  1914. 

COURSE  IN  THE  MANUAL  ARTS. 

This  course  is  intended  to  suit  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  teachers  of  primary  and  intermediate  grades  as  well  as  of 
special  classes.  Part  or  all  of  the  following  lines  of  handwork 
may  be  taken : 

(a)  Busy  Work;  (b)  Paper  Cutting  and  Mounting;  (c)  Free 
Cutting;  (d)  Free  Weaving;  (e)  Mat  Weaving  and  Design; 
(/) Folding,  Cutting  and  Pasting;  (g)  Wrapping,  Weaving, 
Twisting,  Braiding,  Knotting,  and  Coiling  of  Twine,  Cord, 
Yarn  and  Raffia;  (h)  Weaving  on  Cardboard  and  Wooden 
Hand  Looms;  (i)  Elementary  and  Advanced  Basketry  in  any 
Form  and  Material;  (/)  Chair  Caning;  (k)  Hammock  Weav- 
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ing;  (/)  Rushing;  (m)  Cardboard  Construction;  (n)  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Design;  (o)  Knife  Work, 
and  Wood  Carving;  (p)  Block  Printing,  Stencil  Cutting  and 
Application;  (q)  Blue  Printing. 

Educational  and  practical  helps  are  given  in  the  form  of 
discussions  and  round  table  conferences  when  problems  of 
organization  methods  and  management,  books  and  helps, 
costs,  tools,  supplies,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  The  amount  of 
work  amy  one  may  do  depends  entirely  upon  regularity  in 
attendance  and  work  done  between  class  periods.  Supplies 
and  tools  may  be  brought  by  the  student  or  purchased  at  the 
University. 

The  classes  meet  on  Saturdays  from  9.30  to  12.30  and  on 
Thursdays  from  4  to  6  P.  M. 

The  fees  are  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  year  for  each  class  hour  of 
instruction  per  week. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Art  Department  is  conducted  according  to  methods  in 
harmony  with  the  most  modern  theories  of  art  instruction. 
The  students  begin  with  charcoal  drawing  in  light  and  shade, 
from  casts  and  objects  with  applied  perspective.  The  aim  is  to 
give  a  solid  foundation,  thus  enabling  the  students  to  carry  on 
their  studies  in  the  direction  of  any  branch  of  art  they  may 
desire. 

The  course  includes  free-hand  drawing,  practice  in  pen  and 
ink,  painting  in  oil  and  water-colors,  modeling  and  china 
decoration. 

The  class  in  free-hand  drawing  in  the  day  department  meets 
on  Friday. 

The  class  in  water-color  and  oil  painting  meets  on  Friday  at 
2  P.  M. 

The  class  in  china  painting  meets  on  Friday  at  2  P.  M. 

The  evening  class  in  free-hand  drawing  meets  on  Tuesday 
from  7.30  until  9.10. 

The  class  in  costume  designing  meets  on  Tuesday  evening 
at  7.30  o'clock. 

A  fee  of  $10  for  a  term  of  four  months,  one  lesson  per  week 
of  two  hours,  is  charged  in  all  the  painting  classes,  and  to  those 
students  of  the  free-hand  classes  who  are  not  members  of  the 
regular  departments  of  the  University. 

The  free-hand  class  in  the  evening  is  included  as  one  of  the 
regular  classes  of  the  Evening  School,  and  comes  under  the 
same  regulations  and  rules  as  other  regular  studies  in  that 
department.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  teachers. 
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SPECIAL  DAY  CLASSES. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students  not  able  to  attend  the 
regular  classes  of  the  University,  special  classes  in  any  study 
taught  in  the  University  are  formed  to  meet  at  any  hour,  day 
or  evening,  provided  that  at  least  twelve  students  offer  them- 
selves for  such  special  work.  Application  can  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

Students  are  admitted  upon  examination  for  special  work 
with  the  regular  classes  in  the  day  department  in  any  of  the 
following  studies:  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Rhetoric, 
Literature,  History,  Drawing,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mathematics  and  Anatomy. 
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The  Department  of  Business  Education. 


When  Temple  University  was  founded  in  1884  commercial 
education  had  not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  universities 
of  the  United  States.  The  private  business  schools  were  the 
only  schools  that  gave  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  the 
opportunity  to  secure  the  training  necessary  for  entering  busi- 
ness. The  Department  of  Business  Education  was  organized 
the  first  year  that  the  institution  was  founded.  The  wisdom 
of  the  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  in  taking  this  advanced 
position  among  the  higher  educational  institutions  was  appar- 
ent from  the  start.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rent  a  larger  building.  After  eight  years  of  successful 
work  the  large  four-story  building  on  Broad  Street  below  Berks 
was  erected.  Almost  eight  hundred  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  Commercial  Department  the  first  year  of  occupancy  of  the 
magnificent  new  building. 

The  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  not  only  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts  to  place  commercial 
education  on  an  equal  plane  with  academic  education  were 
successful  beyond  anything  for  which  they  had  planned,  but 
also  during  the  last  few  years  they  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  congratulate  sister  universities  upon  establishing  departments 
of  Commercial  Education. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  VITAL  INTEREST  TO  PARENTS. 

The  school  is  in  session  the  entire  year. 

The  location  of  the  buildings.  The  university  is  surrounded 
by  the  best  Philadelphia  homes. 

The  buildings  are  owned  by  the  corporation. 

Strict  discipline  prevails,  the  moral  welfare  of  the  student 
receives  first  consideration. 

A  Board  of  Trustees  who  unselfishly  and  intelligently  look 
after  the  personal  welfare  of  each  student. 

The  established  and  enviable  reputation  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity not  only  in  the  States  but  also  in  foreign  countries.  Our 
graduates  are  located  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  globe. 

Every  dollar  received  is  wisely  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  student.  There  are  no  dividends  or  profits  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  body  of  men. 
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The  presence  and  good  influence  of  older  students  of  other 
departments  of  study  preparing  for  the  professions. 

The  large  number  of  students  who  come  from  the  great 
middle  class  of  our  people.  They  are  economical,  ambitious 
and  enthusiastic. 

The  practical  experience  gained  by  twenty-seven  years  of 
progressive  and  pioneer  commercial  educational  work.  Almost 
twenty  thousand  students  have  been  instructed  in  the  commer- 
cial department  since  its  organization  twenty-seven  years  ago. 

The  success  of  the  graduates  has  been  the  most  powerful 
cause  of  the  great  prosperity  of  the  school. 

The  fact  that  the  institution  with  its  unparalleled  success  was 
not  brought  to  its  present  prosperous  conditions  by  money,  but 
is  the  product  of  sacrifice,  toil  and  faithful  management. 
The  needs  and  exacting  demands  of  business  men  had  to  be 
considered  in  order  to  have  a  constant  market  for  our  gradu- 
ates. 

The  universal  nature  of  its  curriculum  and  patronage. 

" Study  atmosphere' '  created  by  students  who  pay  their  own 
way  to  an  education — by  this  we  mean  a  class  of  students  who 
insist  upon  every  minute  of  classroom  work  being  devoted  to 
useful  and  practical  instruction.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  student  who  is  "sent"  to  school  and  the  student 
who  goes  to  school. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  STUDENTS. 

The  school  is  in  session  the  entire  year. 

Individual  instruction,  strengthened  and  supplemented  by 
the  group  system.  The  large  attendance  permits  grouping 
students  of  the  same  grade  of  advancement  in  a  course. 

The  splendid  schoolrooms  and  equipment.  The  original 
design  of  all  the  buildings  now  used  was  for  school  purposes. 
The  proper  hygienic  conditions  prevail,  therefore,  in  every 
schoolroom. 

A  course  of  study  which  is  thorough  and  practical. 

A  faculty  of  specialists.  Each  teacher  is  selected  on  account 
of  his  special  qualifications  for  teaching  his  subject.  This 
department  is  under  the  constant  and  careful  supervision  of 
the  director. 

The  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  student-body. 
The  privileges  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  facilities  of  the  school  to  place  its  graduates  in  good 
positions,  and  the  privilege  of  using  the  organized  university 
bureau  for  earning  money  while  pursuing  a  course.  This  point 
should  be  carefully  considered. 
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The  excellent  shorthand  and  typewriting  department,  and 
the  up-to-date  business  and  banking  department. 

The  opportunity  of  simultaneously  supplementing  a  business 
training  with  classical  studies. 

The  advantages  of  a  large  library. 

Public  lectures  by  prominent  men. 

The  restaurant  in  the  school  building. 


TUITION  FEES. 

Payable  in  advance. 

Day  Department. 

The  sessions  continue  in  all  courses  from  9  A.  M.  till  3.30 
P.  M.,  five  days  each  week.  The  luncheon  period  is  from  12.40 
to  1.10  P.  M. 

The  Commercial  Course  includes  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Busi- 
ness Forms,  Rapid  Calculation,  Business  Letter 
Writing,  Punctuation,  Spelling,  Use  of  Words, 
Business  Penmanship,  Business  Practice,  Banking 
and  Use  of  Office  Devices  and  Systems. 

One  Month  $12.00 

The  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course  includes 
Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Spelling,  Business 
Letter  Writing,  Rapid  Calculation,  Duplicating 
Processes,  Use  of  Letter  Press,  Letter  Filing,  Card 
Indexing  and  Office  Practice. 

One  Month  $12.00 

The  Normal  Commercial  Training  Course  for 
Teachers  includes  all  subjects  of  the  Commercial 
Course,  Pedagogy,  History  of  Education,  School 
Management,  Freshman  English,  Psychology,  etc. 

One  Month  $12.00 

The  Normal  Shorthand  Training  Course  for 
Teachers  includes  all  subjects  of  the  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  Course,  Pedagogy,  History  of 
Education,  School  Management  and  Sophomore 
English. 

One  Month  $12.00 

The  Special  Ten  Months'  Office  Training  Course 
includes  all  of  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 
Course  and  three  months  of  elementary  drill 
work  in  Bookkeeping,  Business  Forms,  Accounts, 
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Arithmetic  (billing,  interest  and  discounts),  Pen- 
manship, Spelling  and  Rapid  Calculation,  with 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  two  hours  daily.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  the  student  is  transferred 
to  the  Shorthand  Department. 

One  Month  $12.00 

The  Private  Secretarial  Course  includes  all  of  the 
Shorthand  Course,  Elements  of  Bookkeeping,  Pen- 
manship, German,  and  Higher  English. 

One  Month  $12.00 

The  Combination  Course  includes  all  of  the  Short- 
hand Course  and  all  of  the  Commercial  Course. 
One  Month  $12.00 

The  Business  Preparatory  Course  includes  instruc- 
tion in  Practical  Grammar,  Spelling,  Use  of  Words, 
Punctuation,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic  and  Ele- 
ments of  Bookkeeping,  or  Principles  of  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting. 

One  Month  $12.00 


The  Term  Plan  of  Tuition. 

A  term  scholarship  may  be  purchased  for  any  one  of 
the  day  courses. 

A  five  months'  scholarship  is  $  55.00 

A  seven  months'  scholarship  is  $  75.00 

A  ten  months'  scholarship  is  $100.00 

Evening  Department. 

The  Commercial  Course  includes  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Arithmetic,  Business  Forms,  Rapid 
Calculation,  Business  Letter  Writing,  Punctuation, 
Spelling,  Use  of  Words,  Business  Practice,  Com- 
mercial Law  and  Banking. 

The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to  10.00  P.  M., 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings.  The 
rooms  are  opened  and  lighted  for  students'  use  at 
6.45  P.  M. 

One  Month  $4.00 

The  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course  includes 
Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Spelling,  Business 
Letter  Writing  and  Office  Practice. 
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The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to  10.00  P.  M., 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  The 
rooms  are  opened  and  lighted  for  students*  use  at 
6.45  P.  M. 

One  Month  $4.00 

The  Term  Plan  of  Tuition. 

A  term  scholarship  may  be  purchased  for  either  one 

of  the  above  evening  courses. 
The  scholarship  for  the  season  (eight  months)  from 
September  2  to  May  12  is  $25.00 

Special  Evening  Courses. 

The  Telegraphy  Course  includes  instruction  in  the 
following: 

How  to  set  up  and  care  for  batteries. 
The  construction  of  the  instruments  used  in 
telegraphy. 

The  connection  and  adjustment  of  instruments. 

How  to  transmit  and  receive  messages  of  all 
kinds,  including  day,  night  and  service  messages, 
newspaper  specials  and  cablegrams. 

How  to  correctly  number,  endorse,  time,  etc.,  all 
of  the  various  kinds  of  messages. 

The  construction  and  use  of  switchboards  (three 
of  which  are  included  in  the  present  equipment). 

Typewriting  is  optional. 

The  Telegraphy  Course  is  given  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  from  September 
2  to  April  30.  Each  student  reports  only  two  of 
these  evenings. 

One  Month  $5.00 

Eight  Months  30.00 

The  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  Course  is  fully 
outlined  on  pp.  305,  306,  Every  detail  pertaining  to 
Advertising  and  Salesmanship  is  thoroughly  cov- 
ered in  an  interesting  and  practical  way. 

The  course  is  given  Wednesday  evenings  from 
October  1  to  May  1. 

Seven  Months  $20.00 

The  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  Course  includes 
instruction  in  the  following : 

General  information  about  materials. 

Methods  of  workmanship. 
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How  to  clearly  understand  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations. 

How  to  take  off  quantities. 

Explanation  of  Blue  Prints  and  Drawings. 

Rules  for  estimating  the  value  of  work  and  mate- 
rials. 

The  course  is  given  Thursday  evenings  from 
October  1  to  May  1. 
Seven  Months  $20.00 

The  Realty  Course  includes  instruction  in  Real 
Estate  Law  and  Conveyancing. 

The  course  is  given  Tuesday  and  Thursday  eve- 
nings from  October  1  to  May  1. 

Seven  Months  $25.00 

The  Secretarial  Course  includes  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  Higher  English  and 
German. 

Eight  Months  $25.00 

The  Reporting  Course  includes  drill  exercises  in 
rapid  dictation  and  typewriting,  and  business  Eng- 


lish. 

The  course  is  given  three  evenings  per  week. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  full  information  in  the  catalogue. 
Applicants  who  call  at  the  office  are  shown  cheerfully 
through  the  building  and  careful  investigation  is  requested. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  call  in  person,  inquiries  by  letter 
receive  prompt  attention.  All  offices  may  be  reached  by  'phone 
through  Belt — Diamond  631,  and  Keystone — Park  1025. 


All  graduates  are  placed  in  positions.  The  annual  attend- 
ance of  the  entire  University  now  numbers  about  3,500  students. 
Two-thirds  of  this  number  are  employed  during  the  day  and 
take  a  course  in  the  evening.  The  University  employment 
bureau,  through  this  large  number  of  students  who  hold  good 
positions,  receives  early  information  of  vacancies  for  book- 
keepers, stenographers,  private  secretaries,  etc. 

The  employment  department  of  the  Commercial  School  also 
receives  directly  from  the  business  firms  more  calls  for  qualified 
office  assistants  than  can  be  supplied.    A  careful  record  is  kept 


One  Month... 
Eight  Months 


$  4.00 
25.00 


CALL  TO  MAKE  PERSONAL  INVESTIGATION. 


POSITIONS  FOR  OUR  GRADUATES. 
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of  each  graduate  and  his  advancement  and  success  become 
part  of  the  University  records. 

THE  FALL  OPENING  OF  THE  DAY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  school  is  in  session  the  entire  year. 

The  fall  opening  of  the  Day  Department  is  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 2.  Students  who  live  in  or  near  the  city  should  come 
to  the  office  some  time  previous  to  September  2  to  secure  their 
registration  cards,  books,  stationery,  etc.  The  work  is  started 
the  opening  day  promptly  at  9  A.  M.  by  all  students  who  have 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  in  advance. 

The  sessions  continue  from  9  A.  M.  to  3.30  P.  M.,  five  days 
each  week,  with  an  intermission  for  luncheon  from  12.40  to  1.10. 
The  students  are  encouraged  to  report  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  morning  to  start  the  day's  work. 

The  instruction  is  individual  and  students  who  cannot  enter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  may  enroll  at  any  time. 
The  students  are  graduated  whenever  they  are  capable  of  pass- 
ing their  final  examinations. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  RESTAURANT. 

The  restaurant  is  under  the  direct  management  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution,  and  is  conducted  exclusively  for  the  use 
of  the  students.  It  occupies  a  large  section  of  the  basement 
and  one  room  on  the  first  floor.  A  good  luncheon  is  provided 
for  a  moderate  price.  The  students  who  desire  to  do  so  may 
bring  their  luncheon  with  them  and  eat  it  at  the  tables  in  the 
restaurant.  The  restaurant  is  not  open  during  the  summer 
season. 

BOARDING. 

Good  boarding  in  Christian  homes  can  be  secured  at  five 
dollars  per  week.  The  school  buildings  are  located  in  a 
residential  section  and  lists  of  desirable  places  are  always  kept 
on  file  in  the  business  office. 

THE  FALL  OPENING  OF  THE  EVENING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  school  is  in  session  the  entire  year. 

The  fall  opening  of  the  Evening  Department  is  Tuesday, 
September  2.  The  work  is  started  promptly  at  7.30  the  first 
evening. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  this  department  is  unique. 
There  are  ten  different  grades.  A  beginner  enters  the  first 
grade  and  his  progress  through  the  various  grades  depends 
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upon  his  application  and  ability.  By  this  method,  an  instructor 
can  give  his  whole  attention  for  an  entire  evening  to  each 
student  (for  all  students  in  the  grade  are  prepared  to  take 
the  same  instruction) ;  but  if  individual  instruction  is  attempted 
with  students  in  all  parts  of  the  text-book,  the  evening  is 
wasted  in  going  from  one  to  the  other.  The  students  are 
graduated  whenever  they  are  capable  of  taking  the  final  exam- 
inations. A  large  institution  employing  many  instructors  can 
have  classes  suited  to  all. 

The  school  is  in  session  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  from  7.30  to  10  o'clock,  each 
evening.  A  student  of  the  regular  bookkeeping  or  shorthand 
course  reports  only  three  evenings  per  week.  Seven  and  one- 
half  hours'  instruction  per  week  is  given  in  both  the  bookkeep- 
ing course  and  the  shorthand  course.  The  cost  is  twenty-five 
dollars  for  an  eight  months'  scholarship,  or  four  dollars  per 
month. 

The  evening  students  may  register  in  one  or  both  of  the 
employment  bureaus  of  the  institution  free  of  charge,  and 
they  are  assisted  to  secure  such  positionsas  they  are  capable 
of  filling. 

COST  OF  BOOKS  AND  STATIONERY. 

Books  and  material  for  the  courses  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, to  be  purchased  as  needed,  cost  in  the  evening  sessions, 
$6  to  $7,  and  in  the  day  sessions,  $8  to  $10;  for  the  course  in 
the  Shorthand  Department,  from  $4  to  $5. 

EXTRA  CHARGES. 

The  parents  of  prospective  students  frequently  ask:  "Are 
there  many  extra  charges  not  included  in  the  cost  of  tuition, 
books  and  stationery?" 

Each  student  is  required  to  rent  a  locker,  which  costs  one 
dollar  per  school  season.    There  are  no  other  extra  charges. 

The  University  has  provided  an  ample  supply  of  modern 
sheet  steel  lockers.  These  lockers  have  combination  locks. 
The  same  locker  is  not  rented  to  two  students  to  be  used 
jointly.  The  combination  can  be  given  to  one  student  only. 
The  lockers  are  convenient  to  the  classrooms  and  are  large 
enough  to  contain  wraps,  overcoats,  umbrellas,  books,  etc. 

Each  student  is  responsible  for  his  own  property  and  can 
keep  it  at  all  times  where  it  is  safe. 

GRADUATION. 

The  diploma  of  Temple  University  is  granted  to  all  day  and 
evening  students  who  comply  with  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation. 
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In  the  Commercial  Department  a  general  average  of  at  least 
eighty-five  per  cent  is  required,  with  an  average  in  no  branch 
of  less  than  eighty  per  cent. 

In  the  Shorthand  Course  a  test  is  given  in  which  unfamiliar 
new  matter  is  dictated  for  a  period  of  five  minutes  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  (90)  words  per  minute.  This  is  to  be  transcribed 
on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  (25)  words  per 
minute,  with  not  more  than  ten  errors. 

In  the  Reporting  Course,  the  same  test  is  given;  but,  in 
order  to  graduate,  the  student  must  write  at  an  average  speed 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  (125)  words  per  minute,  and 
transcribe  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  (35) 
words  per  minute. 

In  the  Telegraphy  Course,  an  ability  to  do  the  actual  work 
required  in  a  telegraph  office  secures  a  diploma. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  STUDY. 

In  the  Evening  Department  a  certificate  of  study  is  granted 
upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  work  of  each 
year  in  any  subject  when  the  passing  mark  of  eighty  or  over 
has  been  obtained. 

vStudents  in  the  Evening  Department  holding  certificates  for 
all  the  branches  represented  in  any  one  of  the  courses  out- 
lined for  the  Day  Department  are  granted  the  same  diplomas 
as  those  given  to  the  day  students. 

Certificates  bearing  the  University  seal  are  given  to  students 
of  the  Realty,  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  or  the  Plan  Read- 
ing and  Estimating  courses,  who  pass  the  final  examinations  at 
an  average  of  not  less  than  eighty  per  cent. 

LENGTH  OF  COURSES. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  complete  the  Bookkeeping 
or  the  Shorthand  Course  depends  very  largely  on  the  indi- 
vidual. Some  persons  of  good  ability  complete  the  course  in 
from  five  to  seven  months.  The  Commercial  or  the  Reporting 
Course  requires  a  longer  period  of  time. 

In  the  Evening  Sessions,  the  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping  and 
Telegraphy  Courses  are  each  outlined  to  require  two  annual 
terms  of  eight  months  each.  Students  with  ability  and  indus- 
try may  complete  any  one  of  these  courses  in  a  shorter  time. 

ROSTER  FOR  EVENING  COURSES. 

Beginning  bookkeeping  students  report  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  evenings.  The  sessions  continue  from  7.30 
to  10.00.     The  length  of  the  periods  of  instruction  is  fifty 
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minutes.  Four  periods  are  devoted  to  bookkeeping,  two 
periods  to  commercial  arithmetic,  two  periods  to  business 
English,  and  one  period  to  penmanship  each  week. 

Bookkeeping  students  of  the  intermediate,  advanced,  and 
business  practice  departments  report  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings,  and  they  are  given  seven  and  one-half  hours1 
instruction  each  week. 

Beginning  shorthand  students  report  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  evenings.  The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to 
10.00.  The  length  of  the  periods  of  instruction  is  fifty  min- 
utes. Four  periods  are  devoted  to  shorthand,  two  periods  to 
business  English,  and  three  periods  to  typewriting  each  week. 

Intermediate  shorthand  students  report  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Friday  evenings.  The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to 
10.00.  Four  periods  are  devoted  to  shorthand,  two  periods  to 
business  English,  and  three  periods  to  typewriting  each  week. 

Students  in  beginning  dictation  report  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings.  The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to 
10.00.  Six  periods  are  devoted  to  dictation,  two  periods  to 
typewriting,  and  one  period  to  business  English  each  week. 

Students  in  advanced  dictation  report  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings.  The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to  10.00. 
Six  periods  are  devoted  to  dictation,  two  periods  to  typewriting 
and  one  period  to  business  English  each  week. 

Students  of  the  reporting  course  report  Monday,  Thursday 
and  Friday  evenings.  The  three  evenings  from  7.30  to  10.00 
are  devoted  to  dictation  and  drill  exercises  in  working  up  speed 
and  accuracy. 

The  telegraphy  students  report  two  evenings  each  week.  As 
each  student  is  given  an  instrument,  the  evening  cannot  be 
assigned  until  after  matriculation.  The  telegraphy  school  is 
in  session  Monday  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings. 

The  realty  students  report  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 
Real  Estate  Law  is  taught  from  8.20  to  10.00  Tuesday  evening. 
Conveyancing  is  taught  Thursday  evening  from  8.00  to  10.00. 

The  advertising  and  salesmanship  class  meets  every  Wednes- 
day evening  from  7.30  to  10.00. 

The  plan  reading  and  estimating  class  meets  every  Thursday 
evening  from  7.30  to  10.00. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  of  Business  are  the 
same  as  those  of  a  properly  conducted  business  office.  When 
a  student  enters  the  building  in  the  morning  he  passes  imme- 
diately to  the  rooms  on  the  third  floor.    Students  are  permitted 
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to  enter  the  building  as  early  as  8  o'clock,  but  they  must  begin 
work  at  once.  Respect  must  not  only  to  accorded  to  the  pro- 
fessors, but  also  to  fellow  students.  Courtesy  is  a  valuable 
business  asset,  and  we  aim  to  cultivate  it  in  our  students  just 
as  the  employer  endeavors  to  inculcate  it  in  his  employees. 

Promptness  is  more  important  than  skill.  We  require  our 
students  to  be  on  time.  If  a  student  is  late  an  excuse  signed 
by  parent  or  guardian  must  be  presented.  These  excuses  are 
numbered  and  placed  on  file.  If  the  number  of  excuses  in- 
creases too  rapidly,  notice  is  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 
Home  work  is  required  of  all  students. 

ATHLETICS. 

The  University  has  a  large  and  well-equipped  Gymnasium. 
The  University  is  co-educational,  suitable  games  and  sports 
being  provided  for  the  young  ladies  who  are  eligible  to  active 
membership  in  the  Women's  Athletic  Association. 

The  various  sports  represented  at  present  are  Football,  Base- 
ball, Tennis  and  a  Track  Team;  these  are  in  addition  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  gymnasium.  Students  of  the  School  of 
Business  are  admitted  to  the  gymnasium  classes  without  charge. 
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NORMAL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  Com- 
mercial branches  in  high  schools  or  private  business  schools. 
It  aims  to  present  the  cultural  subjects  and  the  pedagogical 
training  necessary  to  equip  teachers  for  secondary  school 
work.  Students,  to  enter  this  course,  must  be  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  or  preparatory  schools  giving  a  four- 
year  course. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95  100  and  111  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (French,  German  or  Spanish.) 
Two  periods. 

Psychology. — Introductory  course.  This  does  not  presuppose  any  work 
in  Psychology.  A  general  course  treating  of  the  basic  principles 
of  modern  psychology,  including  a  study  of  normal  and  abnormal 
mind  processes.  It  teaches  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  body.    Two  periods. 

Bookkeeping. — History;  its  object;  single  entry;  double  entry;  princi- 
pal books;  auxiliary  books;  books  in  their  simple  form;  special 
column  books;  the  opening  of  books;  the  closing  of  books ;  balance 
sheets;  business  and  financial  statements;  the  duties  of  a  book- 
keeper, an  accountant,  an  auditor.    Twelve  periods. 

Commercial  Arithmetic — Review  of  Fundamental  Processes,  Short 
Methods,  etc.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Billing,  Practi- 
cal Measurements  and  Estimating,  Percentage  and  its  various 
applications.  Equation  of  Accounts.  Stocks,  Bonds,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Exchange,  Duties  and  Customs,  and  Partnership  Adjust- 
ments.   Five  periods. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  as  applied  to  Contracts,  Sales  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty, Negotiable  Instruments,  Agency,  Bailment,  Partnership,  Cor- 
porations, Insurance,  Sale  and  Conveyance  of  Real  Estate,  Study 
of  Legal  Papers — Deeds,  Mortgages,  etc.    Two  periods. 

Business  Forms. — Among  the  forms  studied  are  checks,  drafts,  bank 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposits,  notes,  collateral  notes,  judgment 
notes,  bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sales,  bills  of  lading, 
deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  written  by  the  student  and 
their  uses  explained.    One  period. 

Commercial  Correspondence. — Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  style  and 
arrangement  of  a  letter,  and  the  course  is  planned  to  train  the 
student  to  use  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  A  clear,  force- 
ful and  concise  style,  coming  straight  to  the  point  to  be  presented 
is  steadily  and  persistently  taught. 

Rapid  Calculation. — Drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  invoicing,  interest  and 
discount.    Short  methods  explained  and  used.    Two  periods. 
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Penmanship. — Arm  movement  Penmanship  is  taught.  The  arm  instead 
of  the  fingers  is  trained  to  propel  the  pen,  and  the  legible,  free  and 
graceful  handwriting  which  is  demanded  by  the  public  is  the  result. 
Methods,  Blackboard  work,  Practical  Lettering,  Old  English  and 
German  Text  are  also  included  in  this  course.    Five  periods. 

Business  Methods. — The  organization  and  systematizing  of  the  work  in 
offices.  The  purchasing  department.  The  sales  department.  The 
accounting  department.  How  payments  are  made.  The  bank 
account.  Drawing  checks.  Stopping  payment  on  checks.  Cer- 
tifying checks.  Discounting  notes.  Handling  correspondence. 
Filing,  indexing,  etc.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  students 
in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in  all  such 
forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used  with  profit 
in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  period. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  Courses.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (French,  German  or  Spanish.) 
Two  periods. 

History  of  Education. — First  term.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  in 
the  systems  resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic  cul- 
ture, culminating  in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  One 
period. 

Second  term.  Educational  theory  traced  from  the  Reformation 
through  the  movements  known  as  Humanism,  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism, to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and  the  education  of  to-day. 
One  period. 

Pedagogy. — This  is  a  general  course,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  present  and 
discuss  general  principles  of  teaching  which  apply  equally  to  all 
branches  of  study.  It  treats  of  methods  suitable  to  all  grades  of 
school  life  from  the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  University  grades 
and  aims  to  show  the  relation  between  lower  and  higher  grades. 
One  period.    One  term. 

School  Management. — Qualifications  of  the  teacher;  discipline  as  means 
to  an  end;  punishment;  incentives  and  rewards;  formation  of 
school  habits;  the  school  virtues;  the  unity  of  the  school;  the 
school  program  and  the  efficiency  curve,  etc.  A  constant  effort  is 
made  to  correlate  the  work  of  this  course  with  the  courses  in  Methods 
of  Teaching  and  Psychology.    One  period.    One  term. 

Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience  is 
obtained  in  the  School  of  Business  of  Temple  University. 

Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  System  is  made  the  basis  of  all  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject,  but  devices,  suggestions  and  drill  exercises  are 
selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Special  instruction  is  given  for 
developing  the  power  to  execute  clear,  accurate  and  rapid  outlines 
on  the  blackboard.    Fourteen  periods. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed  is 
emphasized.    Ten  periods. 
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Commercial  Geography. — A  general  course  in  Commercial  Geography, 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  commerce  and  transportation  among  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.    One  peribd. 

Office  Practice. — This  work  covers  the  demonstration  and  practicable 
application  of  everything  pertaining  to  office  routine.   Five  periods. 

NORMAL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


First  Year.  ^ 


English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Bookkeeping   12 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

Commercial  Law   2 

Business  Forms   1 

Commercial  Correspondence.  3 

Spelling   3 

Rapid  Calculation   2 

Penmanship   5 

Business  Methods   1 

Psychology   2 

Physical  Training   K 


Second  Year.  ^ 

English    3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Practice  Teaching   1 

Shorthand   14 

Typewriting   10 

Commercial  Geography   1 

Office  Practice   5 

History  of  Education   1 

Pedagogy   K 

Normal  Methods  and  School 

Management   1 

Physical  Training   % 


In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Commercial  Course, 
outlined  above,  students  may  spend  two  more  years  in  the 
Teachers'  College,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Science  in  Education  is  granted  them.  For  details  of 
courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  see  pages  84,  92. 

founders'  day. 

Founders'  Day  is  observed  the  fourteenth  day  of  Febru- 
ary. The  entire  day  is  given  up  to  its  celebration,  a  reunion 
of  all  the  students,  past  and  present,  occurring  in  the  evening. 
Patrons  and  friends  of  the  University  are  invited  to  attend. 

LOCATION  AND  PLAN. 

The  University  buildings  are  located  on  Broad. Street,  south 
of  Berks.  They  were  built  for  college  purposes,  and  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  student  were  carefully  considered  when  the 
buildings  were  planned.  The  Business  Department  occupies 
the  third  floor.  Ail  of  the  rooms  are  equipped  with  the  best 
modern  apparatus.  They  are  well  lighted,  heated  and  ven- 
tilated. No  artificial  light  is  used  during  the  day  sessions.  The 
class-room  work  is  never  disturbed  by  the  rattle  of  cars  or 
wagons  or  other  objectionable  noises.  It  requires  twenty  min- 
utes by  trolley  to  reach  the  central  business  portion  of  the  city. 

LECTURES. 

A  free  course  of  high-grade  lectures  and  entertainments  is 
given  every  fall  and  spring  in  the  Forum. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY. 

All  courses  offered  are  practical  and  each  subject  presented 
is  absolutely  essential  for  preparing  a  young  man  or  woman  to 
fill  a  responsible  office  position.  The  courses  are:  Normal 
Commercial,  Corporation  Accounting,  Banking,  Commercial 
Bookkeeping,  Secretarial,  Shorthand,  Reporting,  Combination, 
Telegraphy,  Advertisement  Writing  and  Salesmanship,  Con- 
veyancing and  Real  Estate  Law,  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating, 
Business  Technique  and  Advanced  Accounting. 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP. 

No  study  is  of  more  importance  to  the  business  student  than 
penmanship.  A  well-written  letter  of  application  is  the  strong- 
est recommendation  that  can  be  offered  where  a  personal  inter- 
view is  not  granted.  It  commands  the  attention,  wins  the 
admiration  and  secures  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
employer.  It  is  a  passport  to  the  best  positions  in  the  business 
world.  The  instruction  is  given  by  an  expert.  The  results 
obtained  are  best  shown  by  the  numerous  specimens  of  pupils* 
writing,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  this  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  pleasure  is  taken  in  showing  them  to  persons  who  are 
interested. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

This  course  is  intended  to  thoroughly  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  work  in  the  business  world,  making  them  com- 
petent to  take  full  charge  of  a  set  of  books  in  a  large  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  establishment,  whether  a  partnership,  a  joint- 
stock  company  or  a  corporation. 

Theory  is  important,  but  practice  is  also  necessary.  Here 
the  student  receives  both,  and  becomes  a  practical  bookkeeper 
or  manager  in  the  least  possible  time. 

There  is  a  demand  for  young  men  and  women  who  know 
more  than  bookkeeping.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give 
a  broad  general  training  in  business  affairs. 

The  student  who  completes  this  course  is  well  fitted  to  take 
his  place  in  the  business  community  with  its  keen  competition, 
and  in  time  achieve  success. 

It  requires  from  eight  to  ten  months  to  complete  this  course 
in  the  Day  Department. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  branches:  Bookkeep- 
ing, Business  Practice,  Office  Practice,  Corporation  Account- 
ing, Voucher  Accounting,  Banking,  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Rapid  Calculation,  Commercial  Law,  Correspondence,  Spelling, 
Business  Forms,  Penmanship  and  Business  Ethics. 
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BOOKKEEPING  COURSE. 

This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  following  branches: 
Bookkeeping,  Business  Practice,  Office  Practice,  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Rapid  Calculation,  Commercial  Law,  Correspond- 
ence. Spelling,  Business  Forms,  Penmanship  and  Business 
Ethics. 

The  work  in  these  branches  is  thorough,  and  the  graduate 
is  fully  prepared  for  office  work.  It  is  not  so  complete  as  the 
Commercial  Course,  in  that  it  does  not  cover  so  wide  a  range 
of  subjects;  but  the  instruction  in  the  branches  given  is  just 
as  complete  and  thorough  as  that  given  in  the  other  course. 

It  requires  from  five  to  seven  months  to  complete  this  course 
in  the  Day  Department. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Theory  and  practice  are  so  combined  that  the  student  not 
only  studies  the  principles  but  he  immediately  applies  them. 
The  instruction  for  doing  the  work  is  so  complete  and  each  new 
principle  is  explained  to  such  an  extent  that  he  does  his  work 
intelligently,  and  becomes  fascinated  with  it.  The  subject  is 
taught  by  the  individual  plan.  It  includes  Single  Entry  and 
Double  Entry;  General  Merchandise,  Retail,  Wholesale,  and 
Manufacturing;  Individual  Proprietorship,  Partnership  and 
Corporation  Accounting.  Each  set  when  completed  is  examined 
by  an  instructor  and  all  errors  marked.  Corrections  are  made 
by  the  student  and  the  books  returned  to  be  re-examined  by 
the  instructor.   A  careful  record  is  kept  of  each  student's  work. 

BUSINESS  PRACTICE. 

A  course  in  bookkeeping  is  not  complete  without  business 
practice.  The  student  is  given  capital  with  which  to  start 
business  and  he  becomes  in  all  essentials  a  real  business  man. 
He  transacts  business  with  others,  and  makes  complete  and 
systematic  records  of  all  transactions.  He  buys  and  sells,  has 
money  to  pay  and  money  to  receive;  has  checks,  drafts,  notes, 
invoices,  statements  to  receive  and  deliver.  In  short,  he  does 
for  himself  everything  he  must  do  either  for  himself  or  for 
others  when  he  enters  into  actual  business  life. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE. 

In  the  business  practice  department  there  are  a  number  of 
well-equipped  offices;  a  bank,  a  wholesale  house,  a  produce 
commission  house,  a  transportation  office,  etc.  Before  grad- 
uating each  student  passes  through  these  offices,  filling  various 
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positions.  In  the  bank,  he  acts  as  note  clerk,  discount  clerk, 
individual  bookkeeper,  general  bookkeeper,  receiving  teller, 
paying  teller  and  cashier.  In  the  other  offices,  he  acts  as  assist- 
ant bookkeeper,  head  bookkeeper  and  manager.  He  makes 
his  records  complete  and  submits  proofs  before  he  is  promoted. 

AUDITING. 

The  experience  that  our  students  obtain  in  auditing  before 
leaving  the  business  practice  department  is  very  valuable. 
Each  student  is  given  a  set  of  business  books  to  audit  under 
the  direction  of  an  instructor  in  the  department.  He  thereby 
learns  how  to  conduct  an  audit,  to  see  where  mistakes  are 
most  likely  to  occur,  and  realizes  more  fully  the  importance 
of  making  clear  and  complete  records  of  all  transactions. 

THE  TEMPLE  PRODUCE  AND  COMMISSION  COMPANY. 

This  company  buys  and  sells  goods,  receives  goods  to  be 
sold  on  commission,  and  renders  account  sales.  Special  column 
books,  a  duplicate  sales  book,  auxiliary  ledgers,  and  a  main 
ledger  are  used.  Letters  and  invoices  are  filed.  Copies  are 
made  of  the  letters. 

THE  TEMPLE  WHOLESALE  HOUSE. 

This  house  sells  goods  to  students  in  the  business  practice 
department  at  wholesale  prices,  allowing  the  usual  discounts. 
A  special  column  cash  book  and  sales  book  are  used  in  addi- 
tion to  other  special  column  books.  Card  ledgers  are  used  as 
auxiliary  ledgers  and  controlling  accounts  kept  in  the  main 
ledger.    Special  order  sheets  are  used. 

THE  TEMPLE  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY. 

This  office  receives  and  forwards  goods  by  freight,  collects 
charges,  gives  and  receives  receipts.  Bills  of  lading  are  made. 
Regular  books  are  kept. 

THE  COLLEGE  NATIONAL  BANK. 

This  bank  serves  the  same  purpose  in  the  business  practice 
department  that  a  bank  ordinarily  does  in  the  business  world 
for  the  convenience  of  the  business  man.  It  receives  deposits, 
pays  checks,  certifies  checks,  discounts  notes,  collects  notes 
and  drafts,  issues  certificates  of  deposit,  sells  exchange  on 
banks  in  other  cities  and  transacts  for  educational  purposes 
the  kind  of  business  usually  transacted  by  a  chartered  bank. 
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CLEARING  HOUSE. 

A  very  important  and  instructive  feature  of  our  business 
practice  department  is  the  clearing  house.  Several  banks  are 
represented  as  members.  The  various  officers  are  elected  and 
committees  appointed.  Exchanges  are  prepared  and  the 
clerks  from  the  banks  represented  go  to  the  clearing  house  with 
the  proper  vouchers.  The  routine  of  business  of  the  Phila- 
delphia clearing  house  is  followed. 

CORPORATION  ACCOUNTING. 

This  course  is  designed  for  men  intending  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  corporations  who  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  accounting  methods.  A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  method 
of  procedure  in  the  organization  of  a  corporation,  of  levying 
and  collecting  assessments,  of  declaring  and  distributing  divi- 
dends, and  of  transferring  stock.  The  student  is  clearly  taught 
methods  of  making  statements,  of  effecting  the  sale  of  a  corpo- 
ration, and  of  consolidating  several  corporations. 

VOUCHER  ACCOUNTING. 

The  Voucher  system  of  Accountancy,  which  is  particularly 
adapted  to  large  industrial  and  manufacturing  concerns,  and 
has  recently  come  into  use,  is  taught  in  connection  with  Cor- 
poration Accounting. 

BANKING. 

The  course  in  Banking  is  designed  to  show  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  practical  workings  of  a  bank.  A  careful  study  is 
made  of  the  organization  and  management  of  National,  State, 
Private  and  Savings  Banks,  and  Loan  and  Trust  Companies. 
The  work  is  so  classified  as  to  show  the  ordinary  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  various  bank  officers  and  clerks.  The  Clearing 
House,  Foreign  Exchange,  Letter  of  Credit  and  Travelers* 
Checks  are  studied  in  detail. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  outlined  to  cover  the  wide 
range  of  calculations  that  are  daily  made  in  the  business  world. 
It  may  be  called  every-day  Arithmetic,  including  the  Funda- 
mental Processes,  Common  Fractions,  Decimal  Fractions,  Bill- 
ing, Practical  Measurements,  Percentage  and  its  application 
to  Interest,  Banking,  Settlement  of  Partnership,  etc.  Short 
methods  are  given  through  the  course,  our  motto  being  "  Accur- 
acy and  Speed* '  for  all  calculations. 
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Fundamental  Processes. — A  thorough  review  is  made  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  aiming  to 
develop  accuracy  and  rapidity.  Addition  is  the  key  to  all  rapid 
business  calculation.  Complementary  numbers  are  studied, 
enabling  the  student  to  subtract  rapidly,  and  make  change 
readily.  Many  short  methods  of  multiplication  are  taught, 
including  cross  multiplication.  Division  is  carefully  studied. 
Columns  of  figures  are  dictated  to  be  added;  one,  two  or  three 
columns  at  a  time.  Groups  are  studied.  Horizontal  addition 
and  methods  of  proving  addition  are  taught. 

Common  Fractions. — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  fractions  are  studied  and  short  methods  ex- 
plained. The  student  is  taught  to  obtain  the  results  of  the 
smaller  fractions  by  inspection. 

Decimal  Fractions. — The  similarities  and  the  differences 
between  common  fractions  and  decimal  fractions  are  explained. 
The  reading  and  writing  of  decimals,  the  reducing  of  decimals 
to  common  fractions,  the  reducing  of  common  fractions  to 
decimals,  and  the  placing  of  the  decimal  point  are  studied. 
Short  methods  of  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals  are 
taught. 

Billing. — The  student  is  required  to  make  a  variety  of  bills. 
The  bills  of  various  business  houses  are  studied  and  explained. 
Short  methods  are  used  in  making  extensions.  Discounts  on 
the  entire  bill  and  various  discounts  on  parts  of  the  bill  are 
explained. 

Practical  Measurements. — This  includes  carpeting,  papering, 
painting,  plastering,  roofing,  flooring,  paving,  excavating, 
stone  and  brick  work,  board  measure,  etc.  N 

Percentage. — The  three  cases  of  percentage  are  carefully 
studied  in  order  that  the  student  may  more  readily  understand 
its  many  applications.  Commercial  Discounts,  Profit  and 
Loss,  Commission,  Interest  and  Bank  Discount  are  especially 
emphasized,  while  Equation  of  Accounts,  Stocks,  Bonds, 
Insurance,  Exchange,  Duties  and  Customs,  etc.,  receive  due 
attention. 

Partnership. — This  includes  study  of  the  investment  of  part- 
ners, resources,  liabilities,  partners'  accounts,  distribution  of 
losses  and  gains,  distribution  of  assets  in  case  of  insolvency,  etc. 

RAPID  CALCULATION. 

More  than  usual  attention  is  given  to  this  subject.  One  who 
expects  to  be  successful  as  a  bookkeeper  or  office  assistant 
must  be  rapid  and  accurate  in  handling  figures.  Drills  in  rapid 
addition,  multiplication,  billing,  short  cuts  in  interest,  dis- 
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count,  etc.,  are  given  each  day.  In  the  examination  all  results 
must  be  correct,  and  they  must  be  obtained  at  a  required  speed. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW. 

Commercial  Law  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  those  branches 
of  the  law  which  relate  to  persons  engaged  in  commerce  and 
their  rights  to  property.  We  do  not  aim  to  make  lawyers  of 
our  students  in  this  department,  but  to  so  inform  them  that 
they  may  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  ignorance  in  conducting 
many  business  transactions.  The  subjects  of  Contracts,  Nego- 
tiable Instruments  (Checks,  Notes,  Drafts,  etc.),  Sales  Agency, 
Partnership,  Insurance,  Real  Estate,  etc.,  are  taken  up  and 
many  questions  are  answered  that  may  otherwise  cost  a  liberal 
fee.  Many  expensive  lawsuits  are  avoided  by  knowing  what 
not  to  do  as  well  as  what  to  do.  Students  must  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  this  subject  before  graduating. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  basis  of  all  good  correspondence  is  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language.  When  found  advisable  special 
instruction  in  English  is  given  before  taking  up  the  subject  of 
letter  writing.  This  does  not  include  parsing,  declension,  etc., 
as  it  appears  in  grammar,  further  than  to  explain  the  correct 
use;  but  deals  with  the  language  of  to-day  as  it  is  used  and 
should  be  used.    Special  attention  is  given  to  spelling. 

Business  English. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  use  of 
words,  of  pronouns,  of  the  adjective  and  the  adverb,  of  the 
agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  etc.  Many  sentences  are  given 
by  the  student.  Instruction  is  given  in  syntax,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.,  that  will  enable  our  students 
to  write  good  business  letters  and  to  take  complete  charge  of 
the  daily  correspondence  of  an  office. 

Letter  Writing. — This  includes  the  arrangement  of  letters, 
the  writing  of  many  kinds  of  letters,  postal  information — 
domestic,  foreign,  special  delivery,  registering,  withdrawal  of 
mail,  classes,  rates  handling  correspondence,  receiving  and 
answering,  filing,  indexing,  duplicating,  copying,  remittances 
and  enclosures,  credits  and  collections,  telegrams  and  cable- 
grams, office  methods,  business  forms,  etc. 

SPELLING. 

Probably  no  subject  in  the  course  has  more  practical  value 
than  this  one.  Certainly  no  other  one  is  used  more  frequently. 
A  good  stenographer  must  know  that  errors  in  spelling  are 
inexcusable.    It  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  to  spell  every 
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word  in  the  dictionary,  but  only  those  that  are  in  every-day  use. 
Practical  words,  geographical  names,  synonyms,  etc.,  are  given, 
prefixes,  suffixes,  primitive  and  derivative  words  are  studied. 

Twenty-five  words  are  assigned  for  a  lesson  to  be  studied 
by  the  student.  The  following  day  these  words  are  dictated 
to  be  written  in  books.  The  books  are  collected  and  all  mis- 
spelled words  marked  and  the  books  returned  to  the  students. 
A  record  is  kept  of  each  misspelled  word  and  these  words  are 
dictated  for  a  review  lesson. 

Use  of  Words. — We  require  our  students  to  use  the  dic- 
tionary, to  learn  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words,  to  use 
these  in  sentences,  to  give  the  diacritical  marks  of  the  words 
frequently  mispronounced,  and  to  pronounce  the  words  cor- 
rectly. The  derivation  of  words,  their  roots,  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes are  studied  and  other  words  given  that  are  derived  from 
the  same  roots.  We  aim  to  enlarge  the  student's  vocabulary 
as  well  as  to  teach  the  spelling  of  words. 

BUSINESS  FORMS. 

Among  the  forms  studied  are  checks,  drafts,  bank  drafts, 
certificates  of  deposits,  notes,  collateral  notes,  judgment  notes, 
bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sales,  bills  of  lading, 
deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  written  by  the  student 
and  their  uses  explained. 

SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  High  School  work 
or  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  admitted 
to  this  course.  Two  school  years  of  nine  months  each  are 
required  to  complete  the  course. 


FIRST  TERM,  SECOND  TERM, 

hours.  First  Year.  hours. 

5    English   5 

3    German   3 

2    French   2 

5    Accounts   5 

5    Typewriting   5 

5    Stenography   5 

2  Physical  Training   2 

Second  Year. 

5    English   5 

3  German   3 

2    French   2 

10    Typewriting  (Advanced)   10 

10    Dictation   10 

2    Physical  Training  s   2 
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FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAM. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  of  preliminary  rhetorical  methods, 
good  use  and  diction  in  general  reference  to  the  whole  composition ; 
the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises;  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature:  (First  Term)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected  from  College 
Requirement  List.  Home  readings.  (Second  Term)  English 
Literature  of  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative 
readings  selected  from  College  Requirement  List.  Home  readings. 
Five  periods. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Elements  of  syntax  and 
irregular  verbs.  Frangois'  Elementary  French  Prose  Composition. 
Reading  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  and  Daudet's  Le  Petit  Chose. 
Conversation.    Two  periods. 

German. — Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.  Special  emphasis  is  laid 
upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  all  the  essentials  of  Grammar  as 
found  in  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar.  Gerstaecker's 
Germelshausen ;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Max  Muller  s 
Deutsche  Liebe.    Three  periods. 

Accounts. — Theory  of  accounts;  opening  and  closing  a  set  of  books;  in- 
vestments; adjustments  of  losses  and  gains ;  special  work  in  balance 
sheets,  writing  drafts,  notes,  checks,  etc.,  making  out  statements. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed 
is  emphasized. 

Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  System  is  made  the  basis  for  all  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject,  but  devices,  suggestions  and  drill  exercises  are 
selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Constant  practice  is  given  in 
word-building  and  the  formation  of  outlines. 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAM. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  (continued)  of  rhetorical  principles 
and  the  kinds  of  composition.    (Review  of  Grammar  complete.) 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises,  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles ;  themes  in  description,  narration 
and  exposition. 

Literature:  First  Term  (Study  of  the  greater  poets) — Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton.  (Second  Term)  Shakespeare,  lectures  on  Shakes- 
peare and  contemporary  dramatists.  Several  plays  read  carefully 
in  class.    Home  readings.    Five  periods. 

French. — Thorough  study  of  syntax  as  found  in  Fraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar.  Study  of  idioms.  Reading  of  Hugo's  Les  Miser ables; 
Augier's  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier.    Two  periods. 

German. — Grammar;  thorough  study  of  syntax,  Composition,  Reading. 
Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar;  Goethe's  Hermann  und 
Dorothea;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.    Sight  readings.    Three  periods. 

Typewriting. — Tabulation,  speed  tests,  legal  work — including  binding 
and  indorsing  of  legal  documents — making  of  stencils,  etc.  This 
course  prepares  the  student  to  do  accurate  and  rapid  work. 
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Shorthand. — The  dictation,  beginning  with  simple  letters  is  selected  to 
form  a  wide  vocabulary,  and  includes  such  material  as  sermons, 
speeches,  lectures,  legal  forms  and  orations.  Constant  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  speed  and  accuracy. 

The  Spanish  language  may  be  substituted  for  either  German  or  French. 
Commercial  Geography  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year  if  the 
faculty  consider  the  student  capable  of  carrying  it  with  the  prescribed 

course. 

Commercial  Law  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year  if  the  faculty 
consider  the  student  capable  of  carrying  it  with  the  prescribed  course. 

(For  information  in  regard  to  four-year  College  Secretarial  Course, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce,  ask  for  special 
College  Secretarial  Circular.) 

THE  EVENING  SECRETARIAL  COURSE. 

The  work  is  the  same  as  in  the  day  department,  but  three 
years  are  required  for  its  completion.  High  school  graduates 
or  others  who  have  an  equivalent  preparation  are  admitted. 

The  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  holding  good  posi- 
tions but  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  more  responsible 
positions. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  secretaries  with  a  more 
thorough  and  liberal  training  than  that  training  which  is 
usually  given  in  a  short  business  course.  The  tuition  for  this 
course  is  Twenty-five  Dollars  for  the  school  year  of  eight 
months. 

First  Year. — Stenography  (3  hours);  bookkeeping  (3  hours);  type- 
writing (3  hours)  each  week. 

Second  Year. — Stenography  (3  hours);  typewriting  (3  hours);  higher 
English  (2  hours);  German  (2  hours)  each  week. 

Third  Year. — Stenography  (3  hours);  penmanship  (1  hour);  type- 
writing (2  hours);  higher  English  (1  hour);  German  (2  hours) 
each  week. 

REPORTING  COURSE. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  evening  speed  class  in 
vshorthand.  This  class  meets  three  evenings  a  week,  and  it  is 
in  charge  of  a  skilled  and  experienced  instructor.  Writers  of 
all  systems  are  admitted,  provided  they  can  write  at  the  rate 
of  about  ninety  (90)  words  per  minute.  This  class  offers  the 
best  opportunities  for  those  stenographers  who  are  employed 
during  the  day  to  secure  the  necessary  speed  and  preparation 
for  admission  to  well-paying  positions.  The  work  in  this  class 
consists  not  only  of  dictation,  but  also  includes  suggestions 
which  assist  in  gaining  speed. 

To  graduate,  the  student  must  write  for  five  minutes  unfamil- 
iar new  matter  at  an  average  speed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
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five  (125)  words  per  minute  and  transcribe  on  the  typewriter 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  words  per  minute. 

SHORTHAND  COURSE. 

A  large  proportion  of  young  people  take  up  the  study  of 
stenography  with  an  ambition  to  complete  the  work  and  earn 
money  just  as  soon  as  possible.  This  course  is  arranged  to 
meet  this  growing  demand.  The  subjects  required  are  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  spelling,  correspondence,  English  and 
rapid  calculation.  Most  of  the  school  session  is  devoted  to 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  The  work  is  continuous  from  9 
A.  M.  until  3.30  P.  M.,  with  the  exception  of  one-half  hour  for 
luncheon.  Students  who  have  good  health  are  encouraged  to 
report  in  the  classroom  for  work  at  8  A.  M.  The  course  may  be 
completed  in  five  months. 

To  graduate,  the  student  must  write  unfamiliar  new  matter 
for  five  minutes,  dictated  at  an  average  speed  of  ninety  (90) 
words  per  minute.  This  must  be  transcribed  on  the  typewriter 
at  a  rate  of  twenty-five  (25)  words  per  minute,  with  not  more 
than  ten  errors. 

Books  and  stationery  for  this  course  cost  from  four  to  five 
dollars. 

OFFICE  PRACTICE. 

Modern  office  practice  is  given  in  connection  with  the  day 
course  in  shorthand.  This  includes  the  work,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, of  a  stenographer  in  an  up-to-date  office.  The  dictation 
is  given  by  persons  with  whose  style  of  dictating  the  students 
are  unfamiliar,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  dictation  from 
any  person  in  any  other  office.  The  daily  correspondence  of  the 
University  is  frequently  given. 

SPECIAL  TEN  MONTHS'  OFFICE  TRAINING  COURSE. 

There  are  many  young  people  who  wish  to  devote  only  one 
school  year  in  preparation  for  office  work.  They  wish  to  learn 
how  to  do  those  things  which  will  make  them  the  most  valuable 
to  a  business  man.  Two  years'  training  is  better  than  one,  but  if 
circumstances  will  not  permit,  then  it  is  wise  to  learn  the  most 
•mportant  things. 

A  stenographer  without  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  accounts, 
business  forms,  negotiable  instruments,  etc.,  is  always  at  a 
disadvantage.  An  amanuensis  who  does  not  know  how  to 
make  an  ordinary  journal  entry,  or  how  to  take  off  a  trial 
balance,  lacks  the  right  arm  of  usefulness  to  a  busy  office.  A 
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private  secretary  with  no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  must 
continually  depend  upon  others  for  important  information. 

The  Special  Ten  Months'  Office  Training  Course  is  intended 
for  students  of  stenography  who  want  to  get  as  much  of  the 
commercial  course  as  time  will  allow.  The  first  three  months 
of  the  course  are  devoted  to  bookkeeping,  business  forms, 
accounts,  arithmetic  (billing,  interest  and  discount),  penman- 
ship, rapid  calculation,  spelling,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
The  remaining  seven  months  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
shorthand  course,  which  includes  shorthand,  business  English, 
indexing,  filing,  copying,  mimeographing,  etc. 

Every  young  person  who  wishes  to  earn  a  living  in  the 
business  world  should  take  the  bookkeeping  course  first  and 
then  the  shorthand  course.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  take  these 
two  courses  then  the  faculty  recommends  the  Special  Ten 
Months'  Office  Training  Course. 

COMBINATION  COURSE. 

The  increased  demand,  during  the  past  year,  for  stenog- 
raphers who  have  had  thorough  training  in  accounts  has  induced 
the  arranging  of  this  course.  No  students  are  enrolled  in  this 
department  except  those  who  are  well  versed  in  English  Gram- 
mar, Correspondence  and  Arithmetic. 

The  work  of  this  course  requires  the*full  year,  and  no  appli- 
cant is  allowed  to  enter  later  than  October  1. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  COURSES. 

The  Bookkeeping  and  Shorthand  Courses  prepare  for  the 
regular  Civil  Service  examinations  for  bookkeepers  and  sten- 
ographers. A  preparatory  course  is  arranged  for  those  who  wish 
to  improve  in  Letter-writing,  Arithmetic,  Penmanship  and 
English.  Elements  of  Bookkeeping  may  be  taken  one  evening 
(from  7.30  to  10.00  o'clock)  each  week  in  connection  with 
the  preparatory  course.  A  large  number  of  our  graduates 
have  passed  the  Civil  Service  examinations  and  are  holding 
positions  with  the  government. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

The  Telegraphy  Department  is  carefully  modeled  after  the 
Western  Union  system  and  nothing  has  been  omitted  that  is 
necessary  to  make  it  efficient  and  practical.  The  equipment  is 
the  best  and  most  complete  of  any  school  in  the  city. 

In  this  course  students  are  taught : 

How  to  set  up  and  care  for  batteries. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  used  in  telegraphy. 
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The  connection  and  adjustment  of  instruments. 

How  to  transact  and  receive  messages  of  all  kinds,  including  day,  night 
and  service  messages,  newspaper  specials  and  cablegrams. 

How  to  correctly  number,  endorse,  time,  etc.,  all  of  the  various  kinds 
of  messages. 

The  construction  and  use  of  switchboards  (three  of  which  are  included 
in  the  present  equipment). 

In  brief,  this  course,  which  is  thorough  in  all  respects, 
embraces  everything  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to 
become  a  first-class  telegraph  operator,  and  to  qualify  him  or 
her  to  take  a  position  immediately  after  graduation. 

The  student  is  taught  to  perform  exactly  the  duties  required 
of  a  telegraph  operator  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  of  the  Postal-Telegraph-Cable 
Company. 

The  course  also  includes  instruction  in  Typewriting. 

The  time  required  to  complete  this  course  is  usually  two  col- 
lege terms  of  eight  months  each.  The  telegraphy  school  is  in 
session  in  the  evening  only.  The  students  are  instructed  six 
hours  each  week  in  Telegraphy  and  three  hours  in  Typewrit- 
ing. The  school  is  in  session  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday. 

SHORTHAND. 

Shorthand  is  not  a  difficult  art  to  master.  The  secret  of 
becoming  a  proficient  shorthand  writer  is  practice.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  learned,  and  if  the  student  is  not  guarded 
with  great  care  in  the  start,  the  accumulation  of  details  un- 
mastered  will  discourage  the  most  ambitious  student.  Begin- 
ners in  shorthand  must  be  given  individual  instruction  in  order 
that  correct  habits  may  be  formed  from  the  beginning. 

The  Benn  Pitman  system  of  shorthand  is  taught.  It  is  the 
system  which  is  most  generally  used.  Experienced  reporters 
agree  that  the  Benn  Pitman  system  is  superior  to  all  other 
systems  for  court  reporting  as  well  as  for  the  work  of  the 
amanuensis. 

Our  instructors  have  all  been  specially  trained  for  writing 
and  teaching  this  system.  The  consonants  are  taught  with 
great  thoroughness,  followed  by  interesting  drills  upon  the 
vowels.  The  shade,  slant  and  direction  of  the  strokes  are  fully 
illustrated  and  the  importance  of  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  from 
the  start.  The  stroke  and  vowels  are  dictated  many  times  to 
train  the  hand  to  record  a  sound  as  soon  as  it  is  heard.  The 
hand  must  be  trained  to  act  with  the  ear. 

The  student  is  allowed  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  each  new 
principle  can  be  readily  applied  to  the  words  which  it  governs. 
The  progress  made  by  students  varies  considerably.  Fre- 
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quently  students  with  only  a  grammar  school  education  excel 
high  school  graduates.  When  the  student  has  completed  the 
text-book  a  series  of  searching  reviews  follows.  During  these 
reviews  much  word  dictation  is  given  and  hundreds  of  words 
not  found  in  the  text-book  are  added  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing the  student's  shorthand  vocabulary.  Several  hundred 
words  are  taught  under  each  principle. 

The  matter  for  dictation  practice  for  the  beginners  is  neatly 
and  accurately  placed  upon  the  blackboard.  This  is  copied 
and  prepared  for  the  next  lesson.  Instruction  from  the  black- 
board is  of  prime  importance  in  beginning  dictation.  The 
expert  teacher  executing  the  work  on  the  board,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  student  is  writing  it,  secures  the  entire  attention 
and  best  efforts  of  the  student. 

As  the  student  gains  speed  new  matter  is  dictated,  but  care- 
fully graded  exercises  are  used.  The  rate  of  speed  varies 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  per  minute. 
The  notes  taken  in  dictation  must  be  transcribed  and  handed 
to  the  instructor  for  criticism. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  a  good  English  preparation 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  speed  department  until  the 
deficiency  is  remedied  by  devoting  a  larger  number  of  hours 
each  day  to  the  study  of  English. 

TYPEWRITING. 

The  Touch  Method  of  Typewriting  is  taught.  Before  taking 
up  the  exercises  of  the  Typewriting  Manual,  the  student  is 
given  a  thorough  drill  in  fingering,  and  the  general  use  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  machine  is  explained.  During  the  pre- 
liminary drill  and  the  first  lessons  of  the  Manual  a  diagram  of 
the  keyboard  is  kept  before  the  student;  when  he  has  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  keyboard  the  diagram  is  no  longer 
used. 

The  work  of  the  Manual  is  divided  into  four  chapters.  The 
first  begins  with  exercises  on  easy  words,  gradually  advancing 
to  harder  words,  and  then  to  sentences,  and  closing  with 
various  exercises  in  centering,  figure  work,  etc.;  the  design  of 
the  chapter  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  mechanical 
features  of  the  machine  as  well  as  the  keyboard,  and  to  aid 
him  in  acquiring  the  proper  fingering  and  the  proper  touch. 
The  second  chapter  is  devoted  altogether  to  letter  work  and 
the  addressing  of  envelopes;  correct  forms  are  taught,  and 
much  practice  in  the  arrangement  and  punctuation  of  business 
letters  is  given.  The  third  chapter  consists  entirely  of  tabu- 
lated matter,  giving  in  a  systematic  way  the  different  forms 
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of  such  work.  The  fourth  chapter  brings  in  the  arrangement 
of  promiscuous  lines  of  work,  postal  cards,  legal  papers,  speed 
exercises,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  fourth  chapter  the 
student  spends  much  time  in  transcribing  from  shorthand  notes. 
Weekly  tests  are  given  to  determine  the  speed  of  each  student, 
and  records  are  kept.  Throughout  the  work  the  thought 
of  accuracy  is  given  first  place,  speed  being  allowed  to  increase 
only  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  accuracy.  Prom  the  start 
much  thought  is  given  to  the  care  of  the  machine.  The  student 
is  trained  in  the  process  of  mimeography,  card  indexing,  filing, 
etc.  ♦ 

TESTS. 

Progress  is  desired  by  the  teacher  as  well  as  by  the  student, 
and  neither  has  a  better  way  of  determining  it  than  by  fre- 
quent tests  on  completed  work.  They  may  be  called  the 
thermometer  of  the  classroom.  Just  as  real  life  is  a  series  of 
tests,  so  successful  school  life  should  be.  Those  tests  are  not 
final  examinations,  but  they  prepare  for  them.  The  final  exami- 
nations are  given  as  soon  as  the  student  has  completed  the  work 
satisfactorily.  No  student  is  kept  back  on  account  of  any 
other  classmate  who  may  have  less  ability. 

advertising. 

Advertising  is  a  new  commercial  force  that  stimulates  and 
advances  every  branch  of  business.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  development  of  all  large  industries  and  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  retail  merchant.  It  offers  the  most 
lucrative  position  a  commercial  man  or  woman  can  obtain, 
because  every  kind  of  occupation  is  influenced  by  its  effects. 

This  course  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  educating  business 
men  in  order  that  they  may  prepare  their  own  advertising,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  and  women  to  become 
expert  advertisement  writers.  Every  detail  pertaining  to  adver- 
tising is  thoroughly  covered  in  an  interesting  and  practical 
way.  A  series  of  lectures  is  delivered,  but  the  major  part  of 
the  instruction  is  individual. 

Among  the  subjects  taken  up  are : 

1.  The  Foundation.    Elementary  Instruction. 

2.  First  Principles  of  Newspaper  Copy;  Type,  etc. 

3.  Preparing  Copy.    Personality  in  Construction. 

4.  Preparing  Copy — Medical  and  Real  Estate. 

5.  Department  Store  Advertising. 

6.  Wholesalers'  and  Retailers'  Copy. 

7.  Force,  Character  and  Individuality  in  Copy. 

8.  Synonyms  and  the  use  of  Simple  Words  and  Sentences. 

9.  Simplicity  in  Preparing  Newspaper  Copy. 
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10.  Reading-Notices  and  Puffs. 

11.  Important  Features  in  Newspaper  Publicity. 

12.  Seasonable,  Blind,  Poetical  and  Humorous  Advertisements. 

13.  Illustrations,  Cuts  and  their  value  to  Articles  Advertised. 

14.  Magazine  Advertising. 

15.  Pictorial  Effects  in  Magazine  Copy. 

16.  Importance  of  Establishing  a  Name  for  Articles  Advertised. 

17.  Typographical  Art.    Proof -Reading. 

18.  Composing-Room. 

19.  Printing  Plates  and  the  Process  of  Making  them. 

20.  Booklets  and  Printed  Literature. 

21.  Mailing-Cards,  Folders,  Circulars,  etc. 

22.  Trade  Paper  Advertising. 

23.  Mail  Order  Advertising. 

24.  Correspondence  and  Letter  Writing. 

25.  Following  up  Inquiries — Value  of  System. 

26.  Figuring  Profit  and  Loss  in  Advertising. 

27.  Paper. 

28.  Street  Car  Signs. 

29.  Billboards. 

30.  Outdoor  Publicity — Living  Signs,  etc. 

31.  Window  Display. 

32.  Novelties  and  Schemes. 

33.  Solicitor. 

34.  Models,  Illustrations,  Photography  and  Review  Lessons. 

35.  Examples  of  Prosperous  Advertisers. 

36.  Trade-Marks.    Copyright  and  Postal  Laws. 

37.  Sampling.    Packages  and  Demonstrations. 

38.  Imagination  and  Unknown  Force  in  Advertising. 

39.  The  Advertising  Manager. 

40.  Final  Examinations. 

SALESMANSHIP  COURSE. 

The  teacher  does  not  enter  upon  his  profession  without 
preparation.  The  physician  takes  a  thorough  course  before 
beginning  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  lawyer  must  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  can  plead  a  case. 

The  salesman  who  begins  to  sell  an  article  without  having 
had  a  course  of  training  for  his  difficult  work  is  as  certain  of 
failure  as  the  man  who  would  attempt  to  teach,  heal,  or  plead 
without  a  thorough  course  of  training. 

The  demand  for  expert  salesmen  can  never  be  supplied.  A 
good  salesman  is  never  out  of  employment.  He  determines 
his  income  by  the  number  of  hours  that  he  is  willing  to  work. 

This  course  in  Salesmanship  is  intended  to  help  fill  the  need 
for  salesmen  who  can  sell  goods. 

REAL  ESTATE  LAW  AND  CONVEYANCING  COURSE. 

The  day  has  passed  when  any  profession  can  be  learned  in 
an  office.  The  physician,  attorney  and  dentist  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  practice  until  they  have  first  pursued  a  thorough 
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course  of  study  and  graduated  from  a  reputable  college.  The 
old  thoroughly  equipped  Real  Estate  Lawyers  and  Convey- 
ancers are  rapidly  passing  away  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
modern  business.  Real  Estate  Lawyers,  Brokers  and  Convey- 
ancers refuse  to  take  the  time  to  train  their  clerks  and  assist- 
ants, and  at  the  present  time  the  novice  can  equip  himself 
sufficiently  only  by  taking  a  special  course  of  study.  By  close 
application  under  the  leadership  of  competent  instructors, 
the  student  can  learn  in  a  few  months  what  he  can  never  pick 
up  in  an  office.  In  the  sharp  competition  of  modern  business, 
no  one  can  expect  to  succeed  in  real  estate  without  thorough 
and  efficient  training. 

The  course  at  Temple  University  is  the  result  of  fifteen 
years'  growth  and  experience.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches 
and  is  given  by  two  active  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 
One  year  is  required  for  completing  the  work. 

Paxson  Deeter,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of  the  College  and  of  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  conducts  a 
course  covering  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

I.  The  Various  Interests  in  Land. 
L  What  is  land?  Fixtures? 
2.  Boundaries  of  land. 


3. 


Descriptions  in  a  deed. 
Streets  as  boundaries. 
Party  walls. 
Division  fences. 


a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 

nterest  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  another. 

a)  Mining  rights. 

b)  License  to  use  land. 

c)  Easements  (including  ways). 

d)  Dedication  to  public  use. 

)  Conditions  and  covenants  in  deed  or  lease. 
/)  Restrictions  upon  the  use  of  land. 

Mortgages. 

[a)  The  nature  of  a  mortgage. 
lb)  Form. 

\c)  What   may   be   mortgaged,    including  chattel 

mortgages,  advance  money  mortgages. 
d)  Sale  of  mortgaged  property. 
fe)  Assignment  of  mortgages. 
j)  Lien  of  a  mortgage. 
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(g)  Foreclosure. 

Qt)  Release  and  satisfaction. 

5.  Ground  rent. 

II.  The  Sale  of  Interests  in  Land. 

1.  Real  Estate  Broker. 

(a)  Who  is  a  broker? 

(b)  License. 

(c)  Power  and  authority. 

(d)  Liability. 

(e)  Commissions. 

(/)  Acting  for  both  parties. 

The  course  in  the  Law  of  Conveyancing  and  the  Prepara- 
tion of  Conveyancing  and  other  kindred  papers  is  given  by 
Charles  I.  Cronin,  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

The  course  covers : 

1.  Preliminary  agreement  for  the  sale  of  real  estate. 

2.  The  option. 

3-4-5-6.  The  deed  of  conveyance. 

(a)  Its  component  parts. 
(6)  Its  words  and  phrases. 

(c)  Essentials  and  non-essentials. 

(d)  Its  interpretation  and  construction. 

7.  The  Bond.    Warrant  and  judgment  note. 

8.  The  mortgage. 

9.  Assignment  of  mortgage,  declaration  of  no  set-off  and 

release  of  mortgage. 

10.  The  ground  rent. 

11.  Assignment  and  extinguishment  of  a  ground  rent. 

12.  Recording  acts. 

13.  Estates  and  interests  arising  from  marriage. 

14.  Negligence  of  the  owner  and  occupier  of  real  estate. 

15.  Interstate  Laws  of  Pennsylvania. 

16.  Collateral  inheritance  law. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  following 
papers : 

1.  Option. 

2.  Agreement  of  sale. 

3.  Deed  (including  several  forms  of  recitals). 

4.  Bond  and  warrant. 
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5.  Mortgage  (including  purchase  money  mortgage,  second 

mortgage,  installment  mortgage  and  building  and 
loan  association  mortgage). 

6.  Assignment  of  mortgage  and  declaration  of  no  set-off. 

7.  Release  of  mortgage. 

8.  Agreement  for  extension  of  bond  and  mortgage. 

9.  Sheriff's  deed. 

10.  Quit  claim  deed. 

11.  Deed  of  confirmation. 

12.  Ground  rent  deed. 

13.  Assignment  of  ground  rent. 

14.  Extinguishment  of  ground  rent. 

15.  Lease,  and  such  other  papers  as  may  be  of  benefit  to  the 

students. 

The  course  in  Business  Law  is  given  by  Harvey  McCourt, 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

The  course  covers : 

1.  Law  in  General. 

2.  Contracts:  In  General,  Parties,  Infancy,  Insanity,  Mar- 
ried Women,  Offer  and  Acceptance,  Consideration,  Reality  of 
Consent — Mistake,  Reality  of  Consent — Fraud,  Subject  Mat- 
ter, Operation  of  Contract,  Statute  of  Frauds,  Sale  of  Goods 
Act,  Discharge  of  Contract,  Damages,  Discharge  of  Right  of 
Action. 

3.  Sales  of  Personal  Property:  In  General,  Fixtures,  Parties 
to  a  Sale,  Contract  of  Sale,  Conditional  Sale,  Warranties, 
Remedies  of  Breach. 

4.  Negotiable  Instruments:  In  General,  Promissory  Notes, 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Checks,  Negotiation,  Defences,  Discharge, 
Interest  and  Usury. 

5.  Agency:  In  General,  Relation  of  Principal  and  Agent, 
Obligation  of  Principal  to  Agent,  Obligation  of  Agent  to  Prin- 
cipal, Obligation  of  Principal  to  Third  Party,  Liability  of 
Principal  for  Torts  or  Wrongs  of  Agents,  Obligation  of  Third 
Party  to  Principal,  Obligation  of  Agent  to  Third  Party.  Ter- 
mination of  the  Relation  of  Principal  and  Agent,  Change  in 
Condition  of  the  Parties. 

6.  Bailment:  In  General,  Bailment  for  the  Bailor's  Sole 
Benefit,  Bailment  for  the  Bailee's  Sole  Benefit,  Bailment  for 
Mutual  Benefit,  Innkeepers,  Common  Carriers,  Liability  of 
Common  Carriers,  Carriers  of  Passengers. 
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7.  Partnership:  In  General,  Rights  of  Partners  between 
themselves,  Liability  of  Partners  to  Third  Parties,  Remedies 
against  the  Partnership,  Dissolution,  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

8.  Corporations:  In  General,  Powers  and  Liabilities  of  Cor- 
porations, Dissolution  of  a  Corporation,  Membership  in  a 
Corporation,  Management  of  Corporations,  Rights  of  Creditors 
of  Corporations. 

9.  Insurance:  In  General,  Fire  Insurance,  Fire  Insurance 
Policy,  Life  Insurance,  Marine  Insurance,  Casualty  Insurance. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION;    READING  DRAWINGS 
AND  SPECIFICATIONS,  AND  ESTIMATING. 

This  course  is  arranged  to  give  general  information  regard- 
ing the  materials  used  in  building  construction  and  methods  of 
workmanship,  and  to  assist  workmen  in  various  lines  of  con- 
struction in  obtaining  knowledge  of  materials,  and  in  enabling 
them  to  have  a  clear  and  correct  understanding  of  drawings 
and  specifications. 

,  The  class  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  three  years 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  all  engaged  in  the  building  trades. 

Instruction  is  given  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  building 
materials  and  construction,  and  methods  of  taking  off  quanti- 
ties are  explained,  and  rules  given  for  estimating  the  value  of 
work  and  materials.  Explanation  of  blue  prints  and  drawings 
is  made,  a  part  of  the  time  each  evening  being  spent  in  this 
work. 

The  course  has  proven  itself  of  great  value  to  those  who 
have  taken  it  up,  not  only  by  touching  on  the  subjects  most 
interesting  to  them,  but  also  by  instructing  them  regarding 
that  which  has  more  or  less  relation  to  their  own  work. 

The  work  is  given  from  8.20  to  10.00  o'clock  every  Thursday 
evening. 

THE  BUSINESS  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Almost  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enroll  in 
the  commercial  department  come  through  the  influence  of  the 
members  of  the  alumni.  The  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
graduates  for  their  Alma  Mater  are  the  University's  strongest 
anchor. 

In  February  of  1909  the  graduates  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment called  a  meeting  and  organized  themselves  into  an  Alumni 
Association,  in  order  that  they  might  do  more  effective  service 
for  one  another  and  for  their  Alma  Mater.  The  first  annual 
banquet  was  held  June  11,  1909.    Two  hundred  and  fourteen 
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attended  the  first  banquet.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
attended  the  annual  banquet  in  June,  1910,  240  attended  in 
June,  1911,  and  245  attended  in  June,  1912. 

During  the  year  lectures  and  entertainments  have  been 
given  by  the  association,  and  the  Forum  and  the  Gymnasium  of 
College  Hall  were  crowded  with  members  and  their  friends. 
Through  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Forum  and 
the  large  Gymnasium  are  given  to  the  association  four  even- 
ings during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lectures,  enter- 
tainments and  sociables.  Every  graduate  is  urged  to  join 
this  active  body  of  organized  Temple  workers. 


Wayne  C.  Meschter,  President. 
Ralph  L.  Parkinson,  First  Vice-President. 
John  P.  Fletcher,  Second  Vice-President. 
Annabel  K.  C.  Lilly,  Third  Vice-President, 
Edith  W.  Creveling,  Financial  Secretary. 
Agnes  Mason,  Recording  Secretary. 


Officers  of  the  Association. 


Board  of  Managers. 


John  Barr. 

Howard  E.  Foulkrod. 
Horace  M.  Mann. 
Benjamin  F.  Stauffer. 
Harry  C.  Reynolds. 
Dora  Glickman. 
Mabel  Cummings. 
I.  Mae  Kennedy. 
Elsie  Nittinger. 
Reba  J.  Callahan. 


Charles  W.  Bastian. 
A.  Calvin  Frantz. 
Adolph  C.  Stahl,  Jr. 
Roy  A.  Wright. 
Russell  H.  Worall. 
Katharine  M.  Grogan. 
Clara  M.  Lautenbach. 
Laura  M.  MacCormick. 
Ida  F.  Ruff. 
Florence  L.  Sturm. 
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Business  Technique  and  Advanced  Accounting. 

The  department  of  Business  Technique  and  Advanced 
Accounting  offers  advanced  instruction  to  men  who  are  pre- 
pared to  pursue  a  course  in  Advanced  Accounting,  and  other 
commercial  subjects.  This  course  is  not  only  of  advantage  to 
those  engaged  in  Manufacturing,  Merchandising,  Banking  and 
other  Financial  Institutions,  but  is  also  a  complete  course  in 
Accounting  and  kindred  subjects  for  men  seeking  to  qualify 
for  the  State  examination  for  the  certificate  of  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant. 

The  regular  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  four  even- 
ings a  week,  with  lectures  of  two  hours  each  night. 

Year.  JgmL 

Accounting  I   2 

Commercial  Law  1   2 

Real  Estate   2 

Money  and  Credit   2 

Second  Year. 

Accounting  II   2 

Commercial  Law  II   2 

Insurance,  Banking,  Brokerage  .   2 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Third  Year 

Accounting  III   2 

Commercial  Law  III   2 

Investments   2 

Accounting  (C.P.A.  Problems  and  Auditing)   2 

ACCOUNTING  I. 

The  first  year's  work  in  Accounting  consists  of  lectures  and 
problems  on  revenue  accounts,  control  accounts,  realization 
and  liquidation  accounts,  depreciation  accounts,  and  treatment 
of  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  also  the  opening  entries  for  corpora- 
tion books. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  I. 

This  course  treats  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  law; 
contracts  and  the  elements  which  must  enter  into  a  contract 
to  make  it  binding;  the  formation,  operation,  interpretation 
and  discharge  of  a  contract;  negotiable  instruments,  their 
various  kinds,  checks,  notes,  drafts,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of 
exchange,  the  law  of  agency,  and  a  discussion  of  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

This  course  treats  of  the  nature  of  money  and  its  relation  to 
credit,  the  demand  for  money  and  the  causes  which  control  its 
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supply;  bank  credits,  its  amount  and  influence  upon  the  prices 
of  commodities;  interest  and  the  rates  at  which  it  is  charged; 
present-day  problems  in  banking  and  currency. 

REAL  ESTATE. 

Lectures  are  given  upon  the  following  subjects : 
I.   The  Various  Interests  in  Land. 

I.  What  is  land?  Fixtures?  2.  Boundaries  of  land:  (a) 
Descriptions  in  a  deed,  (b)  Streets  as  boundaries,  (c)  Party 
walls,  (d)  Division  fences.  3.  Interest  of  one  man  in  the  land 
of  another:  (a)  Mining  rights.  (6)  License  to  use  land,  (c) 
Easements  (including  ways),  (d)  Dedication  to  public  use. 
(e)  Conditions  and  covenants  in  deed  or  lease.  (/)  Restrictions 
upon  the  use  of  land.  4.  Mortgages:  (a)  The  nature  of  a 
mortgage,  (b)  Form,  (c)  What  may  be  mortgaged,  including 
chattel  mortgages,  advance  money  mortgages,  (d)  Sale  of 
mortgaged  property,  (e)  Assignment  of  mortgages.  (/)  Lien 
of  a  mortgage,  (g)  Foreclosure,  (h)  Release  and  satisfaction. 
5.  Ground  rent. 

II.  The  Sale  of  Interests  in  Land. 

1.  Real  Estate  Brokers:  (a)  Who  is  a  broker?  (6)  License, 
(c)  Power  and  authority,  (d)  Liability,  (e)  Commissions.  (/) 
Acting  for  both  parties. 

Lectures  are  given  upon  the  following  subjects:  1.  Agree- 
ment for  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Real  Estate.  2.  The  Option. 
3.  The  Deed.  4.  The  Bond,  Warrant,  Judgment  Note  and 
Mortgage.  5.  Assignment  of  Mortgage,  Declaration  of  no  Set- 
off and  Release  of  Mortgage.  6.  The  Ground  Rent,  Assign- 
ment and  Extinguishment.  7.  Orphans'  Court  Sales.  8. 
Sheriff's  Sales.  9.  Building  Associations.  10.  Fire  Insurance. 
11.  Settlement  Certificates.  12.  Special  Insurance.  13. 
Building  Operations.    14.  Real  Estate  Settlements. 

Thorough  and  practical  instruction  is  given  in  preparation 
of  the  following  papers:  Option,  Agreement  of  Sale,  Deed, 
Sheriff's  Deed,  Quit  Claim  Deed,  Deed  of  Confirmation, 
Release  of  Mortgage,  Agreement  for  Extension  of  Bond  and 
Mortgage,  Ground  Rent  Deed — Assignment  and  Extinguish- 
ment, and  other  papers  necessary  in  practical  conveyancing. 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT. 

This  course  treats  of  the  nature  of  money  and  its  relation  to 
credit,  the  demand  for  money  and  the  causes  which  control  its 
supply.  Bank  credits,  its  amount  and  influence  upon  the 
prices  of  commodities.  Interest  and  the  rates  at  which  it  is 
charged,  present-day  problems  in  banking  and  currency. 
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ACCOUNTING  II. 

The  second  year's  work  in  Accounting  consists  of  lectures 
and  problems  on  manufacturing  accounts,  the  organization 
and  administration  of  factories,  financial  accounts  of  factories, 
manufacturing  costs.  Mining  accounting,  organization  and 
administration  of  a  mining  company,  financial  accounts,  and 
mining  costs.  Transportation  companies,  steam  and  street 
railway,  accounting,  organization,  administration,  capital 
accounts,  revenue  and  operating  accounts  and  balance  sheets. 
Merchandising  accounts,  wholesale  and  retail,  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  financial  accounts,  and  selling  organizations, 
stock  and  cost  records. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  II. 

The  second  year's  course  in  Commercial  Law  treats  of  the 
law  of  partnership,  special  partners,  and  partnership  asso- 
ciations. The  law  of  corporations,  the  powers  and  liabilities 
of  officers  and  directors,  the  rights  of  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders. The  preparation  of  annual  reports  to  the  State  and 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  rights  of 
foreign  corporations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  dissolution  of 
corporations. 

INSURANCE,  BANKING  AND  BROKERAGE. 

This  course  gives  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  these  im- 
portant subjects:  the  different  classes  in  Insurance:  Life, 
Fire,  Marine,  Accident,  Fidelity,  Use  and  Occupancy  and  other 
forms  of  Insurance.  The  principles  of  Insurance,  the  organi- 
zation of  Mutual  Companies  and  of  Stock  Companies,  the 
accounting  organization,  and  administration,  the  reserve  and 
surplus,  the  various  types  of  policies,  the  investment  of  Insur- 
ance assets  and  assignments  of  policies,  income  accounts  and 
balance  sheets. 

Banking. — An  explanation  of  the  National  Banking  System, 
State  Banks,  Saving  Banks,  Building  and  Loan  Associations, 
and  Trust  Companies  in  Pennsylvania.  Their  accounting 
organization  and  administration,  the  nature  of  accounts  and 
the  distinction  between  the  accounts  of  the  different  classes 
of  banking  institutions,  bank  audits  and  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure.   Balance  sheets. 

Brokers. — The  accounts  of  Stock,  Bond  and  Note  Brokers. 
The  books  used  in  brokers'  offices.  Income  and  expense 
accounts  and  brokers'  balance  sheets.  Bank  stock  and  bond 
clearing  houses;  their  objects  and  their  method  of  account- 
ing and  organization. 
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CORPORATION  FINANCE. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Corporations,  their  financial 
organization  and  management,  the  several  kinds  of  corpora- 
tions and  the  purpose  for  which  they  may  be  created.  Under- 
writing syndicates,  promotion  and  flotation  of  companies. 
The  securing  of  additional  capital.  The  different  types  of 
securities  offered  by  corporations.  Bankrupty  and  insolvency 
of  corporations,  and  the  objects  of  receivership  and  the  practice 
in  reorganization  of  both  solvent  and  insolvent  corporations. 
Sinking  funds,  the  object  of  such  funds,  their  management, 
determination  of  profits,  and  the  distinction  between  surplus 
and  dividends.  Consolidations,  Mergers,  and  Holding  Com- 
panies. 

ACCOUNTING  III. 

The  third  year's  work  in  Accounting  consists  of  lectures  and 
problems  on  the  accounts  of  public  service  corporations,  gas 
companies,  electric  light  and  power  companies,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies;  their  accounting,  organization  and 
administration,  capital,  revenue  and  operating  accounts  and 
balance  sheets.  Municipal  and  governmental  accounting;  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private  accounts ;  revenue  and 
expenditure,  appropriations  and  budgets,  general  and  special 
funds,  balance  sheets  and  audits.  Legal  accounting;  decedents' 
and  bankrupts'  estates,  and  partnership  adjustments,  the  form 
and  manner  of  stating  accounts  for  the  Orphans'  and  other 
Courts,  and  the  application  of  accounting  principles  in  relation 
to  these  special  requirements. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW  III. 

The  third  year's  work  in  Commercial  Law  treats  of  the  Law 
of  Crimes  and  Evidence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  relating  to 
frauds  and  other  crimes  arising  out  of  business  relations.  The 
rules  of  legal  evidence  relating  to  the  competency  of  witnesses 
and  the  admissibility  of  evidence.  The  legal  problems  con- 
nected with  the  decedents'  estates  and  the  duties  of  the  admin- 
istrators, executors  and  trustees.  The  distribution  of  the 
property  of  those  who  die  intestate.  Sales  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  the  formation  of  the  sale  contract.  The  rights  of 
the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and  when  title  passes  to  the  buyer. 
The  Law  of  Suretyship  and  Guaranty,  and  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties  entering  into  such  contracts. 

investments. 

A  study  of  the  analysis  of  securities  which  enables  the 
student  to  give  a  conservative  estimate  of  their  value.  The 
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securities  issued  by  mercantile,  manufacturing,  mining  and 
industrial  corporations;  also  by  public  utility  companies. 
Railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  fluctuation,  earnings,  and  their 
influence  upon  the  value  of  these  securities.  Government 
and  municipal  bonds,  their  desirability  as  investment,  and  the 
causes  which  affect  their  legality.  Reports  on  the  securities 
of  different  corporations  and  a  criticism  and  analysis  of  such 
reports  by  the  students. 

f  ACCOUNTING,  C.P.A.  PROBLEMS,  AND  AUDITING. 

This  course  treats  of  the  methods  in  use  among  practicing 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  the  manner  of  auditing  different 
kinds  of  business,  and  the  problems  which  arise  in  the  several 
types  of  accounting  systems,  and  how  to  prepare  a  properly 
drawn  report.  The  problems  in  accounting,  as  given  in  the 
several  examinations,  are  given  to  the  student  to  work  out, 
and  a  thorough  analysis  of  such  problems  is  made.  This  course 
gives  the  finishing  touches  to  all  the  accounting  studies,  and 
thoroughly  coaches  the  student  for  a  successful  passing  of  the 
C.P.A.  examination. 

RULES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

"Before  taking  the  final  examination  a  registered  student  of  class  (a) 
must  file  with  the  Board  a  certificate  from  the  certified  public  accountant 
in  whose  office  he  is  registered,  stating  that  he  spent  not  less  than  an  aver- 
age of  thirty  (30)  hours  per  week  during  not  less  than  forty-five  (45)  weeks 
during  each  of  the  two  years  last  past  in  bona  fide  accounting  work  or  study 
in  his  office,  and  is,  in  the  judgment  of  his  preceptor,  prepared  to  practice 
accountancy  in  a  creditable  manner.  The  student  of  class  (b)  shall  file 
with  the  Board  a  certificate  from  the  certified  public  accountant  in  whose 
office  he  is  registered,  stating  that  he  has  satisfactorily  performed  the 
duties  required  under  his  registration,  and  is,  in  the  judgment  of  his 
preceptor,  prepared  to  practice  accountancy  in  #  a  creditable  manner. 
He  shall  also  exhibit  to  the  Board  a  certificate  or  diploma  from  the  school 
of  accountancy  in  which  he  has  been  pursuing  his  studies,  setting  forth 
that  he  has  satisfactorily  performed  the  work  and  the  examinations 
required  in  a  course  of  not  less  than  eight  (8)  hours  per  week  during  three 
school  years  of  at  least  thirty- six  (36)  weeks  each." 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Personal  instruction  is  given  to  a  very  large  extent  in  all 
courses.  There  are  two  hours  during  each  session.  The  first 
hour  is  usually  devoted  to  the  lecture,  and  the  second  hour  is 
given  to  explanations  of  questions  asked  by  students  and  quizzes 
upon  the  previous  evening's  lecture.  Problems  and  practical 
applications  are  given  to  determine  the  student's  thorough 
understanding  of  the  theory.  At  the  close  of  each  evening's 
work,  the  printed  lecture  is  handed  to  the  student  in  such 
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form  that  it  may  be  carried  with  him  conveniently  for  perusal 
the  following  day. 

CERTIFICATES. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  is  issued  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course.  The  diploma  is  issued  to  students  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  course  as  outlined  for  the  degree 
of  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

requirements  for  admission. 

No  applicants  are  admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Students  from  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  of  recog- 
nized standing  are  admitted  without  examination.  Candidates 
who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  submit  a  written 
statement  of  business  experience  in  lieu  of  preparatory  or  high 
school  training. 

tuition. 

The  tuition  for  the  regular  course,  four  evenings  per  week 
for  thirty-six  weeks,  is  fifty  dollars  ($50)  a  year  for  each  of  the 
three  years.  Thirty-five  dollars  is  payable  October  1st  and 
fifteen  dollars  December  1st.  If  more  convenient,  the  student 
may  pay  monthly.  The  tuition  is  seven  dollars  per  month 
and  is  due  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  1st  to  May 
1st,  inclusive.  The  tuition  fee  for  a  single  course  (one  evening, 
two  hours,  for  thirty-six  weeks)  is  fifteen  dollars.  No  text-books 
are  required.  There  is  a  charge  of  $2.50  for  each  course  for 
the  printed  copies  of  the  lectures.  This  fee  is  payable  when 
the  student  matriculates. 

SESSIONS. 

The  term  extends  from  September  15th  to  May  23d.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  7.30  P.  M.  to  10  P.  M.,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 

REGISTRATION  DATES. 

The  office  of  the  School  of  Business  Technique  and  Advanced 
Accounting  is  open  for  registration  of  students  day  and  evening 
after  September  2d. 

For  further  explanation  of  courses,  address  Temple  Univer- 
sity, College  Hall,  School  of  Business  Technique  and  Advanced 
Accounting,  Broad  Street  below  Berks  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Roster  of  Department  of  Business  Education. 

Monday. 

7.30-8.20.                              8.20-9.10.  9.10-10.00. 

B-8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

C-3  Reporting   Reporting   Reporting 

C-4.Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1)   Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1)   Business  English 

C-5  Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation 

C-6  Accounting  I   Accounting  I   Accounting  I 

C-7  Adv.  Dictation   Adv.  Dictation   Adv.  Dictation 

C- 1 1  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

Tuesday. 

B-l  Int.  Shorthand   Int.  Shorthand   Business  English 

B-9.  .  .  .Elem.  Business  Law   Real  Estate  Law   Real  Estate  Law 

B-8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

C-3  Penmanship   Adv.  Arithmetic   Business  English 

C-4.Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2)   Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2)   Business  English 

C-5  Int.  Arithmetic   Int.  Business  English   Adv.  Penmanship 

C-6. .  .Beg.  Business  English   Beg.  Penmanship   Beg.  Arithmetic 

C-7 .  .  Beg.  Bus.  Eng.  (Sec.  2)     ...  Beg.  Penmanship  (Sec.  2)   Beg.  Arithmetic  (Sec.  2) 

C- 1 1  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

Wednesday. 

C-3  Adv.  Bookkeeping   Adv.  Arithmetic   Adv.  Arithmetic 

C-4  Beg.  Shorthand   Beg.  Shorthand   Business  English 

C-5  Int.  Arithmetic   Int.  Bookkeeping   Int.  Bookkeeping 

C-6  Beg.  Arithmetic   Beg.  Arithmetic   Beg.  Bookkeeping 

C-7  Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Arithmetic 

C- 1 1  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

W.  B  Ad.  Writing   Ad.  Writing   Ad.  Writing 

Thursday. 

A-4  Adv.  Dictation   Adv.  Dictation   Adv.  Dictation 

A-9.  .Plan  Reading  and  Est  Plan  Reading  and  Est  Plan  Reading  and  Est. 

B-4.  .Adv.  Commercial  Law   Adv.  Commercial  Law   Adv.  Commercial  Law 

B-8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

B-9  Conveyancing   Conveyancing   Conveyancing 

C-3. Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1)     ...  .Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1)   Business  English 

C-4  Reporting   Reporting   Reporting 

C-6  Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation 

C-7  .  Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2)     ....  Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2)   Business  English 

Friday. 

D-5  Beg.  Shorthand   Beg.  Shorthand   Business  English 

B-7  Int.  Shorthand   Int.  Shorthand   Business  English 

B-8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

C-3  Adv.  Bookkeeping   Adv.  Bookkeeping   Adv.  Business  English 

C-4  Money  and  Credit   Money  and  Credit   Money  and  Credit 

C-5  .  .  .Int.  Business  English   Int.  Bookkeeping   Int.  Bookkeeping 

C-6  Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Business  English   Beg.  Bookkeeping 

C-7. Beg.  Bookkeep.  (Sec.  2)     .  .Beg.  Bookkeeping  (Sec.  2)   Beg.  Business  English 

C-ll  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 
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The  Department  of  Music,  in  common  with  all  departments 
of  the  Temple  University,  is  conducted  for  the  public  good.  We 
hold  ourselves  ready  to  do  all  we  can,  within  reason,  to  help 
any  student  who  desires  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  music.  The 
pupils  are  taught  how  to  study,  how  to  memorize,  and  how  to 
attain  a  good  standing  in  the  world  of  music ;  and  looking  to  this 
end,  we  have  secured  men  and  women  who,  by  their  association 
with  affairs  musical,  both  by  teaching  and  public  performance, 
secure  the  highest  success.  The  charges  for  instruction  are  as 
reasonable  as  is  consistent  with  the  employment  of  the  best 
instructors. 

We  inaugurate  each  year  a  series  of  recitals  at  stated  inter- 
vals, in  which  the  pupils  furnish  the  entire  program.  The  enter- 
tainments take  place  in  the  Forum  of  the  University,  which 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  one  thousand.  They  are  given  free, 
each  pupil  being  furnished  with  a  number  of  cards  of  admission. 
There  are  also  recitals  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  which 
the  pupils  are  admitted  free.  The  pupils  are  enabled  to  hear 
many  outside  musical  attractions,  as  tickets  are  furnished  the 
school  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

The  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Master  of  Music  are 
conferred  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  Faculty,  the  qualifications  being: 

For  the  Bachelor  Degree. — A  Cantata  for  solo  voices 
and  chorus,  including  a  fugue,  scored  for  full  orchestra. 

Master  of  Music. — A  satisfactory  examination  in  Har- 
mony, Counterpoint,  Analysis,  History,  Double  Counterpoint, 
Canon,  Fugue  Composition,  Orchestration,  Sight  Reading 
from  old  clefs,  Figured  Bass,  Transposition,  Dictation,  etc. 
A  fugue  or  composition  must  be  written  in  one  of  the  large 
forms. 

All  Terms  contain  ten  weeks. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  not  accepted  for 
less  than  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

It  is  advisable  to  register  on  the  opening  day,  or  as  early 
as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  a  choice  of  time  and  to  facilitate 
exact  classification. 

Lessons  lost  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pupil  are 
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not  made  good  by  the  University,  excepting  in  cases  of  pro- 
tracted illness,  when  due  notice  has  been  given. 

Credit  for  lessons  begins  from  date  of  notification. 

The  lessons  which  would  occur  during  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  vacations  are  not  lost,  as  tlie  current  terms  are  length- 
ened so  that  each  pupil  receives  the  full  number  of  lessons. 

Hours  of  instruction,  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

The  office  is  open  one  week  (beginning  August  30th)  before 
the  season  begins  for  the  registration  of  students. 

COLLEGE  OR  CONSERVATORY  TRAINING. 

The  advantage  of  studying  music  in  a  special  school  devoted 
to  that  subject  alone  has  manifestly  many  advantages  over 
home  instruction.  The  school  offers  above  all  things  a  con- 
stant contact  with  others  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  and 
in  all  instances  such  instruction  produces  students  of  greater 
ability,  developing  self-command,  quick  action,  concentration 
and  close  observation. 

Timidity  and  nervousness  are  more  easily  overcome,  and 
undoubtedly  the  step  to  the  public  performance  is  decidedly 
easier  from  the  music  school  than  it  is  from  the  private  lesson 
at  home. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  serious  mistake  for  parents  to  insist  on 
their  children  receiving  private  musical  instruction  at  home, 
because  they  regard  it  as  an  accommodation.  They  might  as 
well  expect  them  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  their  school 
studies  by  having  the  teacher  call  at  the  house  once  or  twice  a 
week.  It  is  well  that  this  old  system  of  teaching  is  now  almost 
obsolete;  such  teaching  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  production  of  musicians  and  players,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  proper  conditions  and  opportunities,  with  which  to  develop 
the  talents  of  the  pupil.  Then,  too,  the  atmosphere  of  a  con- 
servatory is  of  great  benefit  and  absolutely  a  necessity  co 
anyone  wishing  to  become  a  broad-minded  and  intellectual 
musician. 

elementary  instruction. 

Children  should  receive  instruction  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  accomplish  in  life  all  to  which  innate  talent  entitles 
them.  One  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  musical  education 
is  the  thoroughness  of  the  elementary  training.  This  depart- 
ment offers  the  very  best  possible  opportunity  for  such  a 
thorough  training.  The  best  teachers  of  recognized  ability 
have  been  engaged,  and  the  directors  follow  closely  the  progress 
of  each  and  every  student  by  instituting  a  series  of  reviews  and 
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examinations,  thereby  ascertaining  the  actual  advancement  of 
those  intrusted  to  their  care. 

BEGINNERS. 

Beginners  and  those  not  far  advanced  are  especially  wel- 
come as  they  possess  few  or  none  of  the  bad  habits  of  perfor- 
mance which  are  so  easily  formed  by  wrong  teaching  or  careless 
practice,  and  which  prove  in  many  cases  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  high  cultivation;  they  therefore  receive  more 
readily  the  correct  fundamental  principles;  and  can,  as  a 
rule,  make  steady  and  rapid  progress  uninterrupted  by  the 
tedious  process  of  unlearning  bad  habits. 

LESSON  BOOKS. 

That  the  parents  may  know  how  their  children  are  pro- 
gressing, lesson  books  are  provided  in  which  the  scholar's  work 
is  regularly  recorded  after  each  lesson.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
parents  will  show  an  interest  in  these  reports  by  examining 
them  regularly.  Such  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians is  always  very  helpful  to  the  young  student. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSICAL  THEORY 
AND  COMPOSITION. 

The  study  of  the  Theory  of  Music  is  a  very  important  part 
of  musical  education  and  should  be  pursued  by  every  student 
of  the  art.  It  is  not  a  special  branch  for  those  alone  who  are 
studying  for  the  profession  or  for  those  who  aim  to  be  com- 
posers, but  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  even  to  those  who  study 
music  as  an  accomplishment  only.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  theory,  and  the  technique  of  construction,  greatly 
increases  the  enjoyment  of  the  art. 

The  Art  of  Music  is  the  product  of  the  genius  of  composers 
of  many  generations.  Theory  and  its  laws  are  the  result  of 
the  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  composers.  Therefore,  while 
the  study  of  practice  and  theory  should  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
practice  must  always  be  kept  in  advance  of  the  theory.  In 
order  to  preserve  this  relation  between  the  two  branches, 
and  obtain  the  best  results  in  both,  the  theoretical  course 
must  not  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  instrumental  study,  or 
an  uneven  development  will  take  place,  and  the  theory  will 
lose  the  necessary  support  of  the  practical  knowledge. 

When  forced  to  struggle  through  a  theoretical  course  which 
advances  too  rapidly,  most  students  become  discouraged  and 
lose  interest  in  this  branch.    They  have  not  time  to  assimilate 
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the  knowledge  imparted  to  them,  or  to  master  the  difficulties 
which  are  heaped  upon  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that 
at  the  end  of  the  term  a  state  of  confusion  exists  which  causes 
inevitable  failure  in  the  examination. 

The  University  offers  exceptional  advantages  in  this  depart- 
ment, having  a  thorough  course  which  is  systematically  graded 
for  progressive  class  instruction.  Classes  are  provided  for 
every  grade  from  the  very  beginning,  so  that  every  student 
finds  a  place  where  he  may  work  with  interest  and  profit.  Thor- 
oughness has  been  the  object  rather  than  rapidity  or  brevity, 
which  always  results  in  superficial  knowledge.  The  diligence 
and  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  pupils  in  this  department 
have  contributed  largely  to  its  success. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  directors  that  all  students  of 
the  University  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  so 
become  not  only  good  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  but  also 
thorough  musicians.  Earnest  work  in  this  department  is 
required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation. 

ELEMENTARY  CLASS. 

This  class,  which  is  a  special  feature  of  the  primay  depart- 
ment and  preparatory  to  the  harmony  classes,  must  be  attended 
by  beginners  in  all  departments,  and  also  by  students  of  a  more 
advanced  grade  who  have  had  no  theoretical  training.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  to  beginners,  as  the  rudiments  are  taught  here, 
thus  saving  much  time  in  the  instrumental  classes. 

After  passing  a  satisfactory  examination,  the  student  is 
promoted  to  the  harmony  class.  If,  upon  entering  the  Depart- 
ment, the  student  possesses  sufficient  knowledge,  he  may  omit 
this  grade  and  enter  the  harmony  class. 

Harmony. — The  subject  of  harmony,  the  great  foundation 
of  all  musical  theory,  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  before 
higher  grades  can  be  attempted  successfully.  Like  all  funda- 
mental work,  it  is  at  the  most  important  and  critical  stage, 
and  each  step  must  be  thoroughly  understood  and  firmly 
fixed,  before  a  new  one  is  attempted. 

After  long  experience  in  class  teaching,  it  has  been  found 
that  one  year's  study  is  not  sufficient  for  the  student  of  average 
talent  to  acquire  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  harmony.  This 
grade  has  been  arranged  in  two  classes,  a  year  being  spent  in 
each,  producing  better  results  and  greatly  increased  interest 
among  the  students. 

The  regular  classes  meet  once  a  week.  Students  desiring 
to  make  theory  a  special  study  may  make  arrangements  for 
a  special  course  of  private  lessons,  or  in  classes  of  two  or  four. 
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The  course  may  be  completed  in  a  shorter  time,  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  pupil,  the  number  of  lessons  and  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  necessary  preparation. 

ENSEMBLE  PLAYING. 

Ensemble  playing,  which  is  a  very  necessary  branch  of  the 
musical  education,  and  indispensable  in  the  training  of  musi- 
cians, is  not,  as  a  rule,  available  to  students  under  a  private 
teacher.  The  ensemble  classes,  which  meet  regularly  every 
week,  are  made  a  special  feature  of  the  University  work, 
and  are  attended  by  students  of  the  academic  as  well  as  the 
advanced  departments.  This  available  training  should  be 
begun  in  the  early  stages  of  the  education,  gradually  develop- 
ing with  the  other  branches.  Duets,  trios  and  quartets  for 
stringed  instruments  and  for  stringed  instruments  and  piano 
are  studied  and  prepared  for  the  students'  concerts. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works,  studied  in  these  classes 
during  the  season : 

TWO  PIANOS,  EIGHT  HANDS. 

Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  4,  in  B  flat  major;  Haydn,  Symphony 
No.  1,  in  E  flat  major;  Mendelssohn,  Overture,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;  Mozart,  Symphony  in  C  major;  Mozart,  Symphony  in  G  minor; 
Schubert,  Symphony  in  B  minor. 

PIANO,  FOUR  HANDS. 

Gounod,  Ballet  Music  from  Faust;  Grieg,  Peer  Gynt  Suite;  Grieg,  Nor- 
wegian Dances;  Haydn,  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major;  Moszkowski, 
Spanish  Dances,  Op.  12;  Mozart,  Overture,  Entfuhrung;  Mozart,  Over- 
ture, Figaro;  Mozart,  Overture,  Don  Juan;  Mozart,  Sonata  No.  3,  in 
C  major;  Mozart,  Rondo,  in  C  major;  Mozart,  Variations  in  C  major; 
Mendelssohn,  Overture,  Heimkehr  aus  der  Fremde. 

PIANO  AND  VIOLIN. 

Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  12,  No.  1;  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Op.  24;  Gade, 
Sonata,  Op.  21;  Gurlitt,  Sonata,  Op.  134,  No.  2;  Haydn,  Sonata,  No. 
1,  in  G  major;  Mozart,  Sonata,  No.  7,  in  F  major;  Schubert,  Sonata, 
Op.  137,  No.  1. 

PIANO  AND  CELLO. 

Goltermann,  Duo,  Op.  15;  Goltermann,  Duo,  Op.  25;  Goltermann, 
Duo,  Op.  61. 

PIANO,  VIOLIN  AND  CELLO. 

Ellerton,  Trio,  Op.  45;  Gurlitt,  Trio,  Op.  200,  No.  1;  Gurlitt,  Trio, 
Op.  200,  No.  2;  Gurlitt,  Trio,  Op.  129;  Haydn,  Trio,  No.  1,  in  G  major; 
Haydn,  Trio,  No.  2,  in  F  sharp  major;  Haydn,  Trio,  No.  3,  in  C  major; 
Haydn,  Trio,  No.  6,  in  D  major;  Haydn,  Trio,  No.  18,  in  G  major; 
Haydn,  Trio,  No.  26,  in  C  major;  Hummel,  Trio,  Op.  35;  Hummel,  Trio, 
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Op.  65;  Mendelssohn,  Trio,  Op.  49;  Mohr,  Trio,  Op.  30,  Mozart,  Trio, 
No.  1  in  G  major;  Mozart,  Trio,  No.  3,  in  E  major;  Pleyel,  Trio,  Op.  48; 
Reissiger,  Trio,  Op.  164;  Ritter,  Trio,  Op.  70. 

PIANO,  VIOLIN,  VIOLA  AND  CELLO. 
Mozart,  Quartet,  in  G  minor;  Mozart,  Quartet,  in  E  flat  major. 

TWO  VIOLINS,  VIOLA  AND  CELLO. 

Haydn,  Quartet,  in  C  major;  Haydn,  Quartet,  in  F  major;  Haydn, 
Quartet,  in  G  major;  Haydn,  Quartet,  in  C  major  (Kaiser  Quartet); 
Haydn,  Quartet,  in  B  flat  major;  Mohr,  Quartet,  Op.  67;  Mozart,  Quartet, 
in  C  major;  Mozart,  Quartet,  in  D  minor;  Mozart,  Quartet,  in  E  flat 
major;  Pleyel,  Quartet,  Op.  48;  Schroeder,  Quartet,  Op.  8. 

TWO  VIOLINS,  TWO  VIOLAS  AND  CELLO. 
Mozart,  Quintet,  in  C  major;  Mozart,  Quintet,  in  C  minor. 

ORCHESTRA  CLASS. 

This  class,  which  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  orchestral  practice 
and  routine,  holds  weekly  rehearsals  in  the  concert  hall  of  the 
University,  and  takes  part  in  the  concerts  given  at  intervals 
during  the  season.  All  students  who  are  far  enough  advanced 
may  join  the  class  free  of  charge. 

The  work  includes  the  study  of  symphonies,  overtures  and 
other  orchestral  compositions,  as  well  as  accompaniments  to 
concertos  and  solos  for  piano,  violin  and  voice,  affording 
advanced  students  in  these  departments  an  opportunity  to 
play  and  sing  with  orchestral  accompaniments. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  works  studied  by  this  class 
during  the  past  season : 

Accolay,  Accompaniment  in  Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor;  Bach,  Air, 
from  D  major  Suite;  Bach,  Two  Gavottes,  from  D  major  Suite;  Beethoven, 
Accompaniment  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  15,  No.  1;  Berlioz,  Rakoczy 
March;  Grieg,  Herzwunden,  melody  for  string  orchestra;  Grieg,  Letzter 
Fruhling,  melody  for  string  orchestra;  Grieg,  At  the  Cradle,  Op.  68; 
Gluck,  Overture,  Iphigenie  in  Aulis;  Gluck,  Overture,  Alceste;  Haydn, 
Symphony  No.  14;  Mendelssohn,  March,  Athalia;  Mendelssohn,  Accom- 
paniment to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  40;  Mozart,  Accompaniment  to  Piano 
Concerto,  No.  10;  Mozart,  Overture,  Don  Juan;  Mozart,  Overture, 
Idomeneus;  Mozart,  Overture,  Entfuhrung;  Schubert,  March  Militaire, 
Op.  5,  No.  1;  Schubert,  March  Heroique,  Op.  40,  No.  1;  Schumann, 
Accompaniment  to  Piano  Concerto,  Op.  54;  Rode,  Accompaniment  to 
Violin  Concerto  in  A  minor;  Volkman,  Walzer. 

SIGHT  PLAYING  CLASSES. 

Sight  playing  is  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a  natural  gift. 
This  in  a  measure  is  true ;  no  more  true,  however,  in  regard  to 
music  than  it  is  to  language.    School  children  learn  to  read  a 
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language  clearly  and  intelligently  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
ample  opportunity.  They  are  called  to  read  at  sight  every  day 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Give  the  piano  pupil  a 
chance  with  systematized  instruction,  and  even  the  very  slowest 
pupil  would  read  faultlessly  in  a  very  short  time.  What  is 
very  often  lacking  in  piano  instruction  is  the  opportunity  for  the 
proper  kind  of  training.  Classes  are  formed  for  the  special 
discipline  and  training  in  sight  playing.  Concerted  music 
specially  adapted  for  the  work  only  is  used.  The  music  is 
graded  from  the  simplest  melodies  to  the  symphonies  of  the 
great  masters. 

STUDENTS'  COURSE. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  of  the  department  to  per- 
form in  public,  and  to  give  all  pupils  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity  to  hear  good  music  and  to  increase  their  knowledge 
of  musical  literature,  concerts  are  given  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  concert  hall  of  the  University  by  the  more  advanced 
students  and  ensemble  classes.  Admission  to  these  concerts 
is  by  invitation  only.  Informal  students'  concerts  are  given 
at  regular  intervals  on  Saturday  afternoon.  No  special  prepar- 
ation is  made  for  those  concerts,  only  the  pupils  and  the 
friends  being  present.  They  are  given  especially  to  test  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils,  to  overcome  timidity  and  as  a 
preparation  for  the  evening  concerts. 

LECTURES. 

Lectures  on  Acoustics,  Musical  and  other  subjects  are  given 
at  intervals  during  the  season. 

LIBRARY. 

An  extensive  and  carefully  selected  Library  is  accessible  to 
all  students  of  the  department.  It  contains  works  on  Theory, 
Biography,  Esthetics,  Orchestra  and  Oratorio  scores,  all  the 
chamber  music  of  the  Classic  School,  four  hand  arrangements 
of  Symphonies  and  Overtures,  and  vocal  scores  of  the  Operas. 

MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  students,  the  following  Medals  and 
Prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  term  work  and  examination 
averages. 

Elementary  Class  C.    Two  Prizes  (Age  limit,  11  years). 
Elementary  Class  B.    Gold  Medal  and  Prize  (Age  limit,  13  years). 
Elementary  Class  A.    Gold  Medal  and  Prize  (Age  limit,  14  years). 
Harmony  Class  B.    Two  prizes. 
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Harmony  Class  A.    Two  prizes. 

Advanced  Harmony  Class. 

The  student  having  the  best  general  average  for  term  work  and 
final  examination  is  awarded  a  free  scholarship  in  the  Counter- 
point Class. 

Composition  Class,  Gold  Medal  for  best  Sonata. 
Fugue  Class.    Gold  Medal  for  best  Fugue. 
Instrumental  Department. 

Gold  Medal  to  students  under  14  years  of  age  who  pass  through 
the  Primary  Department  in  one  year.  Competition  for  this  medal 
is  confined  to  students  having  had  no  musical  instruction  before 
entering  the  College. 

Students  of  the  Theory  Classes  failing  in  their  examinations, 
or  for  any  other  reason  repeating  the  same  work  for  the  second 
time,  may  not  compete  for  the  medals  and  prizes. 

Students  of  the  Theory  Classes  passing  the  age  limit  after  entering 
the  class  are  allowed  to  compete  for  the  medals  and  prizes. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
PIANO. 

Primary  Department. — Streland  Elementary  Piano  Instruction;  Duver- 
noy,  Op.  176;  Kohler,  Op.  157;  Loeschorn,  Op.  38;  Schmitt, 
Five-finger  Exercises;  Scales,  Clementi  Sonatinas,  Op.  36;  together 
with  easy  pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

Academic  Department. — Lemoine,  Op.  37;  Brauer,  Op.  15;  Le  Couppey, 
Op.  20;  Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Czerny,  Op.  636;  Bach,  Little  Preludes 
and  Fugues;  Loeschorn,  Op.  66;  Schmitt,  Five-finger  Exercises; 
Kullak,  Finger  Exercises;  Wolff's  Pischna;  Scales,  Major  and 
Minor,  in  Octaves,  Tenths  and  Sixths;  Arpeggio  and  Chord  Studies; 
Kuhlau,  Clementi  and  Dussek,  Sonatinas;  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
Sonatas;  together  with  pieces  suitable  to  this  grade. 

Collegiate  Department. — Czerny,  Op.  299;  Bach,  Inventions;  Cramer, 
Etudes;  Czerny,  Op.  740;  Moscheles,  Op.  70;  Doring,  Octave 
Studies;  Bach,  Well-tempered  Clavier;  Czerny,  Toccata,  Op.  92; 
Streland,  Daily  Exercises;  Pischna,  Finger  Exercises;  Clementi, 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Hummel,  Sonatas;  Mozart,  Beethoven 
and  Mendelssohn,  Concertos,  together  with  pieces  by  Chopin, 
Schumann,  Schubert,  Raff  and  Rubinstein. 

Graduating  Department. — Clementi  Gradus;  Chopin,  Op.  10  and  25; 
Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Henselt,  Op.  2;  Kullak,  Octave  Studies; 
Tausig,  Daily  Exercises;  Sonatas  and  Concertos  by  Beethoven, 
Hummel,  Chopin,  Schumann,  Raff  and  Weber,  together  with 
compositions  by  Liszt,  Brahms,  Grieg,  Henselt,  Moszkowski, 
Schumann,  Tschaikowsky  and  other  great  masters. 

Post-Graduate  Department. — The  Post-Graduate  Department  has  for 
its  object  the  more  complete  development  of  those  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  positions  of  large  responsibility  in  the 
higher  walks  of  the  musical  profession.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  Post-Graduate  Course  must  have  previously  completed 
the  regular  course  in  the  University,  and  have  received  its  Diploma. 

VOCAL. 

Primary  Department. — Correct  Breathing  as  the  Foundation  for  all 
Singing;  True  Intonation  and  Pure  Tone;  Correct  Pronunciation 
and  Phrasing  Exercises  for  the  Equalization  of  Registers;  Scales, 
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Minor  and  Major;  Elementary  Vocalises  by  Gilchrist,  Concone, 
Vacci  and  Randaggor;  Easy  English  Songs  for  the  Early  Develop- 
ment of  Strictly  Classic  Taste;  Elementary  Harmony. 

Academic  Department. — Continuation  of  First  Grade's  work  Broad- 
ening and  Developing  Tone;  Intervals,  Scales,  Diatonic  and 
Chromatic,  Arpeggios;  Advanced  Vocalises  by  Concone,  Cas- 
telli,  Lamperti,  Nava;  English  Ballads;  Italian,  French  and 
German  Songs;  Harmony. 

Collegiate  Department. — Scales,  Arpeggios,  Turns  and  Trills;  diffi- 
cult studies  of  Panofka,  Marchesi,  Concone,  Abt,  Sieber  and 
Garcias;  Arias  by  old  masters;  Oratorios;  Harmony. 

Graduating  Department. — The  work  of  this  Grade  is  devoted  to  devel- 
oping and  perfecting  the  voice  in  singing  Oratorios  and  Classic 
Operas,  and  fitting  the  pupil  for  the  work  best  suited  to  the  par- 
ticular voice. 

VIOLIN. 

Primary  Department. — Elementary  Instruction;  Technical  Exercises; 
Major  and  Minor  Scales  in  the  First  Position;  Studies  by  Wohl- 
fahrt,  David  and  Alard;  Duets  by  Gebauer,  Pleyel  and  Mazas; 
Easy  Pieces ;  Elementary  Class. 

Academic  Department. — Technical  Exercises;  Major  and  Minor  Scales 
in  the  Third  Position;  Studies  by  Wohlfahrt,  Kayser,  Meerts 
Dancla,  Mazas,  Reis  and  Dont;  _  Duets  by  Pleyel  and  Mazas; 
Progressive  Pieces ;  Ensemble  Playing ;  Harmony  Class. 

Collegiate  Department. — Technical  Exercises;  Major  and  Minor 
Scales;  three  octaves;  Studies  by  Kayser,  Mazas,  Dont,  Blumen- 
stengel,  Meerts  and  Kreutzer;  Duets  by  Pleyel,  Mazas  and  Viotti; 
Concertos  by  Viotti  and  Rode;  Classic  and  Modern  Pieces;  Ensem- 
ble Playing;  Harmony  Class. 

Graduating  Department. — Advanced  Technical  Exercises;  Studies  by 
Kreutzer,  Florillo,  Rode,  Mazas,  Dancla,  Rovelli,  Gavanies  and 
Paganini;  Bach  Sonatas,  Concertos  by  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven  and  Bruch;  Classic  and  Modern  Pieces;  Ensemble 
Playing;  Theory  Classes. 

ORGAN. 

Organ. — Students  of  this  instrument  must  have  good  attainments  in 

piano  playing,  and  should  attend  the  Theory  Classes. 
Academic  Department. — Stainer's  Organ  School;  Rink's  Organ  School, 

Schneider's  Pedal  Studies;  Smaller  Preludes  and  pieces  by  English; 

German,  French,  and  American  Composers. 
Collegiate  Department. — Lemmen's  Organ  School;    Rink's  Organ 

School,  Third  to  Fifth  Parts;  Church  Music;  Mendelssohn  Sonatas; 

Bach  Preludes  and  Fugues;  Pieces  and  Preludes  by  Smart,  Calkin, 

Hesse  and  Merkel. 

Graduating  Department. — Bach,  Greater  Organ  Compositions;  Sonatas» 
Preludes  and  Fugues  by  Best,  Dubois,  Guilmant,  Handel,  Lem- 
mens,  Merkel,  Salome,  and  Stainer. 

ELEMENTARY  CLASS. 


Theory. — Class  B — Rudiments  of  Music,  Treble  and  Bass  Clefs,  Time 
Divisions.    Class  A — Scales,  Major  and  Minor,  Intervals,  Triads. 
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Harmony. — Class  B — Primary  Triads,  Inversions,  Dominant  Seventh 
Chord,  Secondary  Triads.  Class  A — Secondary  Seventh  Chords, 
Irregular  Resolutions  of  Seventh  Chords,  Altered  Chords  Modu- 
lation, Suspensions,  Organ  point;  Harmonizing  of  Melodies. 

Counterpoint. — Class  B — Simple  Counterpoint — five  species  in  two» 
three  and  four  voices,  Harmonizing  of  Melodies.  Class  A — Double 
Counterpoint,  Imitation,  Elementary  Musical  Form  and  Compo- 
sition. 

Fugue. — Canon,  Imitation,  Fugue,  two,  three  and  four  parts,  Musical 
Form  and  Composition. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  in  all  departments  for  all  students 
are:  A  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  of  study  as  prescribed 
by  the  Department.  To  have  played  or  sung  successfully  at  the  regular 
concerts.  To  play  or  sing  before  the  Board  of  Examiners.  To  have  passed 
successfully  the  course  in  Harmony  To  have  attended  the  Ensemble 
and  Symphony  classes. 

Piano. — To  play  before  the  Board  of  Examiners:  Two  Preludes  and 
Fugues  from  Bach's  Well-tempered  Piano;  two  Etudes  by  Chopin; 
Beethoven,  Sonata;  a  Concerto  selected  by  the  teacher  of  the 
candidate. 

Violin. — To  play  before  the  Board  of  Examiners:  Two  Bach  Sonatas; 
three  Etudes  by  Paganini;  a  Concerto  selected  by  the  teacher 
of  the  candidate. 

Violoncello. — To  play  before  the  Board  of  Examiners:  Bach  Sonata; 
two  Etudes  by  Grutzmacher,  Op.  38 ;  a  Concerto  selected  by  teacher 
of  the  candidate. 

Vocal. — Vocalises  by  Lablache  and  Bordogni.  Songs  by  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  and  selections  from  the  principal  Oratorios  and 
Operas. 

Theory. — Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Canon,  Fugue.  The  candidates  for 
graduation  in  Theory  must  compose  a  four-part  Fugue. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  pupils  entering  the  department  do  so  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  will  be  governed  and  must  abide  by 
the  following  rules  and  regulations : 

The  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  not  accepted  for  less 
than  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Students  commencing  a  term  are  obliged  to  continue  the 
entire  ten  weeks. 

Lessons  lost  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  pupil  are 
not  made  good  by  the  University,  except  in  case  of  pro- 
tracted illness  when  due  notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department.  Credit  for  lessons  begins 
from  time  of  notification. 

No  pupil  of  the  department  is  allowed  to  omit  lessons  with- 
out sufficient  cause. 
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The  University  is  closed  on  Thansgiving  Day  and  Wash- 
ington's Birthday.  Lessons  occurring  on  these  days  are  not 
made  up. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  to  secure  correct  and  uniform 
editions,  students  are  requested  to  buy  their  music  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  editions  are  carefully  selected,  and  pupils  are 
allowed  a  discount. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  this  department, 
including  tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes, 
change  of  hours,  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  must  be  attended  to 
invariably  with  the  directors  or  secretary. 

The  University  opens  next  term  a  full  Normal  Department 
of  Music  for  the  special  pupose  of  training  teachers  for  public 
and  private  teaching,  in  the  schools  and  homes. 

The  Course  for  Grade  Teachers  covers  the  following 
work :  Sight  Reading,  which  prepares  the  teachers  to  read  at 
sight  a  melody  in  any  one  of  the  major  keys  in  any  division  of 
time;  Writing  of  Scales,  inserting  sharps  and  flats;  Reading 
of  two  and  three  part  songs,  etc. 

The  Course  for  Supervisors  of  Music  covers:  Notation, 
Keys,  Intervals,  Scales,  etc.,  all  of  which  comes  under  the  head 
of  Sight  Reading.  The  course  further  includes:  Harmony, 
Acoustics,  Physiology  of  the  Voice,  Elements  of  Voice  Culture, 
History  of  Music,  Musical  Form,  Musical  Literature,  and 
advanced  work  in  Sight  Singing  and  kindred  subjects. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  new  building  for  the 
Department  of  Music.  This  will  make  possible  a  greatly 
enlarged  curriculum.  A  special  course  of  lectures  on  the 
History  of  Music  will  be  announced  in  the  special  circular  of 
this  department. 
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The  Training  School  for  Nurses  (Samaritan  and 
Garretson  Hospitals). 


1.  The  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity is  a  school  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the- 
oretical, practical  and  systematic  training  to  young  women 
who  are  desirous  of  learning  the  art  of  nursing.  The  course 
covers  a  period  of  three  years,  with  an  average  of  eight  hours 
a  day  for  practical  work. 

2.  The  Training  School  is  a  department  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity, all  its  practical  work  being  done  in  the  Samaritan 
and  Garretson  Hospitals.  Its  teaching  staff  are  all  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Temple  University.  The  School  now  has 
an  enrolment  of  70  nurses. 

3.  The  Samaritan  Hospital  is  beautifully  located  on  North 
Broad  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Ontario  Street,  away  from  the 
more  congested  portions  of  the  city,  an  ideal  location  for  such 
an  institution.  The  hospital  with  its  rapid  growth  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  varied  clinical  material  for  practical  instruction. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  is  located  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamil- 
ton Streets  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mill  and  foundry  district. 
Its  dispensaries  and  wards  are  crowded  daily  with  surgical 
cases,  giving  the  nurses  unusual  experience  in  this  form  of  work. 

4.  The  hospitals  have  174  beds,  and  offer  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  thorough,  practical  experience  in  the  Medical,  Sur- 
gical, Gynecological,  Obstetrical  and  Children's  Wards;  also  in 
the  operating  rooms,  dispensaries  and  diet  kitchens. 

5.  The  Nurses'  Home  is  a  three-story  building  on  Ontario 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Park  Avenue,  east  of  the  main  building 
of  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 

The  Nurses'  Home  has  been  furnished  and  equipped  in  the 
most  improved  and  sanitary  manner  for  the  comfort  of  the 
student  nurses. 

TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Training  School  should  apply  personally 
or  by  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Training  School,  Samaritan 
Hospital,  for  a  blank  form  of  application.  These  blanks  must 
be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  applicant.  In  returning  these 
blanks  to  the  Director  of  the  Training  School,  they  should  be 
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accompanied  by  a  clergyman's  letter  testifying  to  good  moral 
character;  a  letter  from  a  dentist  stating  that  the  teeth  are 
in  good  condition;  a  physician's  certificate  of  health,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  two  persons,  not  relatives,  who  have 
known  the  applicant  for  at  least  three  consecutive  years. 

Applicants  must  not  be  under  twenty  years  of  age  nor  over 
thirty-five  and  are  required  to  be  of  average  height  and  good 
physique.  A  good  English  education  is  required.  Graduates 
of  high  schools,  women  of  education  and  culture,  especially 
those  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  household  affairs,  are 
given  preference  provided  they  meet  the  requirements  in  other 
particulars. 

The  Director  of  the  Training  School  interviews  applicants 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  11  A.  M. 

When  an  application  is  accepted  the  applicant  must  serve 
on  probation  for  a  term  of  three  months.  The  term  of  pro- 
bation is  included  in  the  three  years,  if  the  probationer  is 
accepted  as  a  permanent  student. 

The  Director  of  the  Training  School  determines  the  fitness 
of  the  probationer  for  the  work  and  the  desirability  of  retain- 
ing her. 

If  accepted  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  probation, 
the  pupil  nurse  must  sign  the  following  agreement : 

"I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  remain  at  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  of  the  Temple  University  three  years  as  a  pupil  of  the  School, 
and  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  School  and  Hospital." 

"I  understand  that  the  authorities  of  the  Training  School  have  the 
right  to  dismiss  me  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause  which  they  may  deem 
sufficient." 

The  pupil  nurses  while  on  duty  are  required  to  wear  the 
prescribed  uniform  of  the  School. 

Pupils  are  not  allowed  during  their  course  of  instruction  to 
nurse  sick  relatives  at  home. 

In  case  of  illness  the  pupils  are  cared  for  gratuitously.  All 
time  lost  must  be  made  up  before  graduation. 

If,  for  any  reason  a  pupil  is  called  away  and  detained  for  a 
period  exceeding  four  months,  she  must  repeat  the  year's  work. 

The  Director  may  suspend  any  pupil  nurse  for  the  violation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Training  School  or  for  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  lady.  The  reasons  for  the  suspension  are 
immediately  reported  to  the  President,  who,  after  due  exam- 
ination into  the  facts,  limits  the  time  of  the  suspension  or 
terminates  the  pupil's  connection  with  the  School. 

Pupils  receive  board,  lodging  and  laundry  from  the  date 
of  entrance,  and  if  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  probation- 
ary term,  they  receive  in  addition  a  monthly  allowance  of 
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five  dollars.  This  allowance  of  five  dollars  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  uniforms,  text-books,  etc.  It  is  not  intended  as  salary 
since  it  is  considered  that  the  education  given  is  a  full  equiva- 
lent for  services  rendered. 

The  day  nurses  are  on  duty  from  7  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.  with 
the  exception  of  two  hours  for  recreation  and  two  hours  for  lec- 
tures. Each  nurse  is  allowed  five  hours  for  recreation  two 
days  each  week,  one  of  which  is  Sunday.  The  emergencies 
of  the  hospital  work  may  from  time  to  time  necessitate  a 
modification  of  these  regulations.  The  night  nurses  are  on 
duty  from  7  P.  M.  to  7  A.  M. 

A  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  nurse  during  the 
month  of  June,  July  or  August. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  practical  work  is  given  in  both  the  Samaritan  and  Gar- 
ret son  Hospitals. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Anatomy. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 

Physiology. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 

Bandaging  and  Elementary  Nursing. — One  period  per  week  for  eight 
months. 

Household  Economics  and  Dietetics. — Two  periods  per  week  for 
four  months. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — Two  periods  per  week  for  four  months. 

The  pupils  are  taught  the  minor  duties  of  nursing  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospitals.  They  are  also  taught  the  use  of  the 
various  appliances  and  utensils,  the  preparation  of  dressings 
and  the  care  of  instruments  and  materials. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
Bacteriology. — Two  periods  per  week  for  four  months. 
Practical  Nursing. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Massage. — Lectures  and  practical  instruction. 
A  course  of  Clinical  Lectures  is  given  by  the  Staff. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Hospitals. 

Practical  Iinstructon. — In  the  Operating  Rooms  Private  Rooms  and 
Wards  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals  and  when  prac- 
ticable, experience  and  training  are  given  at  private  homes  in 
the  special  duties  of  private  nursing. 

Recitations,  quizzes  and  demonstrations  are  held  weekly  in  the  classrooms. 
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Examinations  are  held  bi-monthly  and  at  the  expiration  of 
each  school  year.  The  standing  of  the  student  is  based  upon 
the  general  character  of  her  work  and  deportment  throughout 
the  year,  together  with  the  results  of  the  examinations.  Stu- 
dents must  pass  in  all  subjects  of  one  year  before  entering 
upon  the  work  of  the  following  year. 

When  the  pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  her  course  and 
passed  the  final  examinations,  she  receives  the  diploma  of  the 
Temple  University — Nurses'  Training  School. 

RULES  FOR  NURSES  WHILE  ON  DUTY. 

The  relations  of  the  nurses  to  the  resident-physicians  and 
students  must  be  of  a  strictly  professional  nature. 

When  the  hours  of  duty  are  over,  nurses  must  go  directly  to 
the  Nurses'  Home. 

Visiting  in  the  hospital  or  any  department  of  it,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Director  or  her  assistant,  is  forbidden. 

All  unnecessary  noises  must  be  avoided,  and  necessary  ones 
reduced  to  their  minimum. 

Nurses  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  posts  of  duty  unless 
by  permission  of  the  Director  or  her  assistant. 

A  pupil  nurse,  assigned  as  a  special  nurse,  must  devote  her 
entire  time  to  the  patient,  except  when  relieved  for  recreation 
and  sleep. 

While  on  duty,  the  entire  time  of  the  nurse  belongs  to  the 
patients  and  the  hospital,  and  she  must  faithfully  carry  out 
all  instructions  regarding  medicines,  diet  and  treatment  of 
patients. 

Nurses  must  maintain  a  sincere  interest  in  each  patient's 
comfort  and  recovery.  They  must  be  kind  and  gentle  and 
tactful.    Courteous  manners  are  insisted  upon  at  all  times. 

Nurses  shall  not  permit  patients  to  receive  visitors  except 
at  the  hours  appointed,  or  by  written  permission  from  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Nurses  must  not  receive  remuneration  from  patients. 

The  night  nurse  shall  be  responsible  for  the  order  and  quiet 
of  the  wards. 

Lights  must  be  turned  down  and  talking  or  other  noise  must 
cease  at  9  P.  M. 

Wards  and  floors  must  never  be  left  without  a  nurse  in 
charge.  When  the  nurse  in  charge  is  compelled  to  leave  the 
ward  or  floor,  she  must  make  one  of  her  assistants  respon- 
sible. 

Nurses  accept  no  orders  concerning  a  patient  except  from 
the  physician  and  resident  in  charge  of  the  case. 
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RULES  FOR  NURSES'  HOME. 
The  hour  for  rising  is  5.45  A.  M. 

Nurses  must  report  in  the  dining  room  at  6.30  for  breakfast. 
Roll  call  and  chapel  service  at  6.50  A.  M. 
Nurses  who  are  not  punctual  are  disciplined. 
Day  nurses  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evenings  until 
9  o'clock. 

Late  permission  may  be  granted  twice  a  month  and  does  not 
extend  later  than  11.30  o'clock. 

Ten  o'clock  permission  may  be  given  on  Sunday  evenings. 

Upon  leaving  and  returning  to  the  hospitals,  nurses  must 
register  their  names  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Director's  office. 

Nurses'  rooms  must  be  kept  open  for  inspection  when  not 
occupied. 

Each  nurse  must  make  her  own  bed,  ventilate  the  room  and 
put  it  in  order  before  going  on  duty,  taking  proper  care  of  the 
room  and  furniture. 

Nurses  must  be  properly  attired  when  leaving  their  rooms. 

Nurses  must  not  visit  another  nurse's  room  when  it  is 
unoccupied. 

Nurses  must  not  enter  the  wards  or  private  rooms  when  not 
in  uniform.  They  must  not  appear  on  the  street  in  any  part 
of  the  uniform. 

The  prescribed  uniform  must  be  adhered  to  and  the  nurses 
must  have  sufficient  supply  in  order  to  keep  themselves  neat 
and  tidy. 

Nurses  shall  wear  no  jewelry  or  flowers  while  in  uniform. 

Rubber  heel  taps  must  be  worn  while  on  duty. 

Nurses  may  receive  visitors  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Home  during  the  hours  when  they  are  off  duty.  No  visitors 
may  be  taken  to  their  rooms. 

Nurses  must  not  receive  visitors  in  the  wards  or  any  other 
department  of  the  hospital  while  on  duty;  nor  shall  they  leave 
their  posts  of  duty  to  see  friends  except  by  permission  from  the 
Director.  Telephone  messages  are  not  delivered  to  nurses 
while  on  duty,  nor  after  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Nurses  who  are  ill  must  report  to  the  Director  or  her  assist- 
ant. 

They  must  not  obtain  drugs  or  stimulants  without  an  order 
from  the  physician  in  charge. 

When  a  nurse  has  been  ill,  she  must  not  leave  the  house 
nor  return  to  duty  without  first  reporting  to  the  Director. 

Nurses  must  never  discuss  a  patient's  case  with  anyone, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  hospital,  excepting  only  such  con  versa- 
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tion  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  in  giving  information  to 
the  physician  in  immediate  charge  of  the  case. 

Notes  must  be  taken  at  all  lectures.  Lectures  must  be 
written  from  the  notes  and  handed  to  the  Director  for  inspec- 
tion. 

Nurses  are  only  excused  from  classes  and  lectures  on  account 
of  illness. 

Nurses  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10  P.  M.,  after  which  time 
absolute  silence  must  prevail. 

Lights  must  be  out  at  10.30  P.  M. 

NIGHT  NURSES. 

The  hour  for  rising  for  night  nurses  is  5.45  P.  M . 

All  nurses  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10.30  A.  M.  and  are 
forbidden  to  leave  them  until  the  rising  hour  unless  by  special 
permission  from  the  Director. 

Nurses  are  permitted  to  attend  church  on  Sunday  mornings, 
but  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  1  P.  M. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  NURSES. 

This  course  is  designed  for  directors  of  training  schools, 
superintendents  of  hospitals,  dietitians,  district  nurses,  and  for 
nurses  in  public  schools,  social  workers,  tenement  house  and 
factory  inspectors,  organizers  of  hospitals  and  training  schools. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  consist  of  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

This  course  is  also  open  to  graduates  of  accredited  training 
schools. 

Deficiencies  in  preparation  can  be  made  up  in  the  prepara- 
tory or  college  departments  of  Temple  University  before  begin- 
ning the  course. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years  for  those  who  have 
graduated  from  accredited  training  schools.  For  others  it  is  a 
four  years*  course. 

The  course  consists  of  a  course  in  Hospital  Administra- 
tion, Hospital  Economics,  Laundering,  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Psychology,  Dietetics,  Invalid  Hand  Work,  etc. 

Visits  of  inspection  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  other 
hospitals,  social  settlements,  milk  stations,  factories,  day  nur- 
series, etc.,  written  reports  being  made  on  all  such  visits. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  Temple  University 
diploma  (without  degree)  is  granted. 

Hospital  Organization,  Administration. — The  general  problems  of 
organization  and  administration  are  studied;  methods  of  contracting 
for  hospital  supplies;  the  keeping  of  hospital  records;  the  preparing 
of  State  reports;  the  making  up  of  the  budget;  inventories  and  stock 
taking;  methods  of  buying,  storing  and  distributing;  the  duties  of  the 
various  officials  connected  with  the  hospital,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Each  department  of  the  hospital  is  carefully  studied,  including 
the  kitchen  and  its  accessories,  the  laundry,  drug  store,  wards,  private 
rooms,  etc. 

Laundering. — Outline  of  laundry  work,  general  laundry  work,  removal 
of  stains,  table  linen,  bed  linen,  body  linen,  flannels,  shirts,  shirt  waists, 
collars  and  cuffs,  colored  clothes,  stockings,  clear  starching,  cleansing, 
disinfecting  clothing,  making  soaps  and  other  recipes. 

Reagents. — Outline  of  courses  for  teachers. 

Dietetics. — I.  Food — general  object,  composition,  classification;  2. 
Nutrition — digestion,  absorption,  metabolism,  excretion;  3.  Food  Values; 
4.  Feeding  the  Sick — general  rules,  physician's  directions,  feeding  in 
acute  diseases,  etc.;  5.  The  Tray — attractive  arrangement,  general  rules 
for  serving;  6.  Methods  of  Cooking  and  Care  of  Food — its  relation  to 
digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  food;  7.  Measures  and  Weights;  8. 
Hospital  Dietaries;  9.  Diet  in  Disease;  10.  Milk — care,  composition, 
milk  products,  modification  for  infants.  A  period  of#  four  months  is 
required  for  this  course,  giving  one  lesson  each  week  in  theory,  and  a 
practical  lesson  each  day,  combining  theory  and  practice  as  much  as 
possible.  The  care  of  the  diet  kitchen,  cooking  utensils,  silver,  etc., 
is  also  required  of  the  nurses  who  are  taking  the  course. 
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Training  School  Administration. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the 
management,  organization,  and  equipment  of  training  schools. 

Hospital  Architecture. — A  careful  study  of  hospital  architecture  ^  is 
made;  the  necessity  of  building  hospitals  and  planning  their  interior 
arrangement  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  particular  hospital 
to  be  built. 

Invalid  Hand  Work. — A  course  outlined  to  prepare  the  nurses  to  give 
to  patients  suitable  occupation  through  the  tedious  hours  of  convalescence. 

Paper  folding  and  cutting;  simple  raffia  work;  weaving,  hammock 
making;  simple  reed  work;  rag  dolls;  reed  baskets;  coloring  photographs; 
paper  pulp  modeling;  clay  modeling,  raffia  baskets;  stenciling;  lanterns; 
furniture  in  wood  including  Mission  furniture;  carving;  knitting;  rug 
making;  brass  work,  etc 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSE  FOR  NURSES. 

Graduates  of  reputable  training  schools  are  admitted  to 
this  course  and  allowed  to  specialize  in  the  department  they 
select,  taking  all  lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  work  bearing 
upon  their  specialty  in  the  courses  open  to  the  Training  School, 
in  addition  to  the  practical  work  of  the  department.  Or  they 
may  enter  the  Normal  Department,  specializing  in  hospital 
administration  or  any  other  special  subject  in  the  Normal 
Department  that  may  better  fit  them  for  their  chosen  line  of 
work. 

A  certificate  is  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
full  six  months  post-graduate  course. 

Graduates  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals  may 
take  a  month's  course  of  observation  in  the  wards  of  these 
hospitals  to  keep  in  touch  with  new  methods. 

SPECIAL  PROBATIONERS'  COURSE. 

A  Special  Probationers'  Course  in  Nursing  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  demand  for  the  higher  class  of  student  nurses. 
It  is  designed  for  young  women  of  leisure,  culture,  refinement 
and  superior  education. 

The  course  includes  all  the  theoretical  instructions  of  the 
regular  course  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  the 
Normal  Course,  including  a  course  of  special  instruction  on 
the  proper  hygiene  and  sanitation  of  the  home. 

The  pupils  reside  in  their  homes,  the  course  taking  from 
three  to  four  hours  daily  of  their  time,  and  the  tuition  fee 
being  $100  per  year. 

If  at  any  time  the  regular  diploma  of  either  the  regular  course 
or  the  normal  course  is  desired,  the  hospital  work  would  have 
to  be  taken. 
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COURSE  OF  READINGS  AND  QUIZZES 
LEADING  TO  THE  DIPLOMA  OF  COMPANION  NURSE 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  nurses  in  regular  training 
who  wish  to  prepare  to  act  as  Companions  as  well  as  Nurses  to 
invalids. 

Special  examinations  are  held  for  the  Senior  Class  each  year 


just  preceding  Commencement. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

History  of  Literature  Pancoast 

Shakespeare  Walter  Raleigh 

Shakespeare's  Types  Mrs.  Jameson 

Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body  Dubois 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff  Dowd 

The  Story  of  Our  Farm  Lady  Somerset 

The  Elements  of  Character  Mary  G.  Chandler 

Florence  Nightingale  Sarah  A .  Torley 

Rules  on  Good  Breeding  George  Washington 

Invalid  Occupation  Tracy 

Month  by  Month,  Spring,  Winter,  Autumn.  (Games  Sarah  H.  Willis  and 

for  Invalid  Children)  Florence  V.  Farmer 

Girls'  Make-at-Home  Things  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking  Adapted    The  Lomb  Prize  Essay 

to  Moderate  Means  American  Public  Health  Association 

Making  Good  on  Private  Duty  Harriet  Camp  Lounsbery 

A  Cathedral  Courtship  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Outline  for  Conversation  on  Lowell  Unity  Club  Leaflets 

Chas.  H.  Kerry  Publisher,  Chicago 

Martin  Chuzzlewit  Dickens 

Essays  on  Manners  and  Behavior  Emerson 

Encyclopaedia  of  Etiquette  Holt 

Angel  in  the  House  Coventry  Patmore 

Power  Through  Perfected  Ideas  Silas  S.  Neff 

Life  in  the  Sick  Room ;  Essays  of  an  Invalid  Edward  Moxom 

Four  Epochs  of  a  Woman's  Life  Galbraith 

Suggestions  and  Psychotherapy  Jacoby 

Control  of  the  Body  and  Mind  Jewett 

Town  and  City  Jewett 

A  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  Clara  Barton 

The  New  Hostess  of  To-day   Linda  Hull  Lamed 

Bible  Stories:  Tell  Me  a  True  Story  Mary  Stewart 

Vocal  Music. 

Golden  Treasury,  Vols.  I  and  II  Palgrave 

Rational  Living  King 


Note. — This  course  is  open  to  graduates  of  reputable  Training  Schools 
for  Nurses,  to  others  only  upon  passing  satisfactory  entrance  examinations. 
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General  Information. 

Scholarships. 

Scholarships  open  to  students  in  the  various  departments  of 
Temple  University  may  be  established  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  A  donation  of  $3,500  will  establish  an  "A  Scholarship." 

2.  A  donation  of  $2,500  will  establish  a  "B  Scholarship." 

3.  A  donation  of  $1,000  will  establish  a  "C  Scholarship." 

4.  A  donation  of  $500  will  establish  a  "D  Scholarship." 

An  "A  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  Scholarship  in  a  school  where 
the  tuition  fees  exceed  $149.00. 

A  "B  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  Scholarship  in  a  school  where 
the  tuition  fees  are  less  than  $149.00. 

A  "C  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  scholarship  where  the  tuition 
fees  are  less  than  $60.00. 

A  "D  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  scholarship  where  the  tuition 
fees  are  less  than  $30.00. 

The  donor  of  a  scholarship  shall  have  the  option  of  nom- 
inating the  student  benefiting  by  the  scholarship. 

Scholarships  are  named  for  or  by  the  founders,  and  stand 
as  permanent  and  honorable  memorials. 

PROFESSORSHIPS. 

1 .  A  donation  of  $25 ,000  will  endow  a  chair  in  any  department 
of  the  University. 

2.  The  donor  shall  not  have  the  right  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  Professorship  thus  endowed. 

These  Professorships  shall  be  named  for  or  by  the  donors. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  are  already  in  existence,  and  are  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  donors : 


Name  of  Scholarship.  No.  Donor. 

A.  T.  Ambler   1 .  .Mrs.  A.  T.  Ambler. 

James  Barker   1 .  .  Mr.  James  Barker. 

Emma  B.  M.  Chandler   1 .  .Percy  M.  Chandler. 

Class  No.  213  of  the  Grace  Baptist 

Sunday  School   1.  .Class  No.  213  of  the  Grace  Bap- 

tist Sunday  School. 

John  H.  Converse   2 .  .  Mr.  John  H.  Converse. 

Agnes  Con  well  Barker   1 .  .Mrs.  Russell  H.  Con  well. 

J.  Lewis  Crozer   3.  .Mrs.  Mary  S.  Crozer. 
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Name  of  Scholarship.  No.  Donor. 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Crozer   3.  .Mrs.  Mary  S.  Crozer. 

Henry  A.  Daniel   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  A.  Daniel. 

Charles  A.  Daniel   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  A.  Daniel. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  S.  Detre   1 . .  Mr.  Cyrus  S. .  Detre. 

William  S.  Duling   1 .  .Mr.  William  S.  Duling. 

Erasmus  Freeman   2 ..  Mr.  Erasmus  Freeman. 

Charles  C.  Harrison   2.  .Mr.  Charles  C.  Harrison. 

Charles  E.  Hires   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  E.  Hires. 

Frank  Weston  Hoyt,  Jr   1 .  .Mrs.  Edith  G.  Hoyt. 

Thomas  P.  Hunter   1 .  .Mr.  Thomas  P.  Hunter. 

Charles  W.  Kolb   1 . .  Mr.  Charles  W.  Kolb. 

James  Wallace  McCurdy   1 . .  Mr.  James  McCurdy. 

Meade  Post,  No.  1,  G.A.R   1 .  .Mr.  Robert  M.  Green. 

Joanna  A.  Morse   l..The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the 

Grace  Baptist  Church. 

Henry  Mosebach   1 .  .Mr  Henry  Mosebach. 

Eugene  E.  Nice   1 .  .Mr.  Eugene  E.  Nice. 

John  A.  Presper,  Jr   1 .  .Mr.  John  A.  Presper,  Jr. 

Jacob  E.  Reese   1 .  .Mr.  Jacob  E.  Reese. 

Hilda  M.  Ringgold   1 .  .Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ringgold. 

Henry  R.  Shoch   1 .  .Mr.  Henry  R.  Shoch. 

John  B.  Stetson   1.  .Mr  John  B.  Stetson. 

Charles  F.  Stone   2.  .Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 

Maria  L.  Stone   7.  .Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor   1 .  .Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor. 

Ushers'  Association  of  the  Grace 

Baptist  Church   1..  Ushers'  Association  of  the  Grace 

Baptist  Church. 

J.  B.  Van  Sciver   1 .  .Mr.  J.  B.  Van  Sciver. 

Charles  J.  Webb  10.  .Mr.  Charles  J.  Webb. 

William  Weightman   1 .  .  Mr.  William  Weightman. 

Catherine  A.  Wentz   2.  .Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Wentz. 

Ellie  G.  Wilkinson  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Geiger 

Anton  Winters   1 . .  Mrs.  Anton  Winters, 


EVENING  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Name  of  Scholarship. 

Thomas  Durham  

Emma  Else  

Clarence  Stanley  Mclntire. 

D.  Edward  Moore  

Nathan  Snellenburg  

Maria  L.  Stone  


No.  Donor. 

2.  .Mr.  Thomas  Durham. 
1 . .  Miss  Emma  Else. 

1 . .  Mclntire  Memorial  Society. 
1 .  .Mr.  D.  Edward  Moore. 
1 . .  Mr.  Nathan  Snellenburg. 

3 .  .  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 


Applications  for  scholarships  for  the  next  succeeding  aca- 
demic year  should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships before  the  first  day  of  May.  Applications  received  after 
May  1,  will  be  considered  only  if  vacancies  occur. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Holders  of  certain  scholarships  are  expected  to  give  five 
hours  weekly  of  their  time.    This  time,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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University  authorities,  is  to  be  used  in  such  ways  as  may  be 
most  helpful  to  the  University. 

Five  free  day  scholarships  are  offered  to  the  students  in  the 
evening  department  attaining  a  high  scholarship  average.  The 
University  also  grants  free  tuition  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  exchange  for  services  rendered.  In  all  cases  where 
scholarships  are  granted,  or  where  free  tuition  is  given,  it  is 
distinctly  understood  that  the  student  receiving  such  help  must 
do  creditable  work  in  all  the  studies  undertaken,  and  must  per- 
form faithfully  the  duties  assigned  him. 

Laboratory  and  Library  fees  are  not  covered  by  these  scholar- 
ships. 


THE  WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  was  formed  during  the  school  year 
1909-1910,  the  object  of  the  association  being  to  make  better 
known  the  work  of  Temple  University  and  to  further  in  every 
way  possible  all  its  various  undertakings. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Shumway,  President, 
Mrs.  Erasmus  Freeman,  First  Vice-President. 
Dr.  Laura  H.  Carnell,  Second  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Percy  M.  Chandler,  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Wilmer  Krusen,  Secretary. 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  organization  is  composed  of  friends  and  alumni  of  the 
University,  who  have  combined  to  further  the  general  interests 
of  the  institution:  (a)  By  furnishing  an  annual  income  from 
membership  fees  which  can  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity; (b)  by  promoting  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  institution;  (c)  by  determining  upon  means  for  extending 
its  usefulness.  The  income  from  fees  (Ten  Dollars  a  year 
for  each  member)  is  devoted  exclusively  to  furthering  the  work 
of  the  Univeristy. 

For  further  details  see  special  circular. 

Louis  S.  Amonson,  President. 
Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Secretary. 
Alexander  Wilson,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
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Student  Organizations. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Advisory  Committee. 

William  J.  Schatz. 
Frederick  Prosch,  Jr. 

Officers. 

C.  Calvin  Adams,  President. 
Herbert  D.  Shields,  Vice-President. 
Theodore  S.  Owen,  Secretary. 

Frederick  Prosch,  Jr.,  Treasurer  and  Faculty  Member. 

FOOTBALL. 

Herbert  D.  Shields,  Manager. 
Louis  Nightingale,  Captain. 

BASEBALL. 

Henry  H.  Hibshman,  Manager. 
J.  Leonard  Smith,  Captain. 

Basket-ball. 

Herbert  D.  Shields,  Manager. 
C.  Calvin  Adams,  Captain. 

Relay  Teams. 
Alfred  McNutt,  Manager  and  Captain. 

Girls'  Basket-ball  Team. 

Roberta  A.  Taylor,  Manager. 
Linda  E.  Styer,  Captain. 

CERCLE  FRANQAIS. 

Jessie  L.  King,  President 
George  W.  Johnson,  Vice-President. 
Louise  Ryan,  Secretary. 
Flora  Mager,  Treasurer. 

DEUTSCHER  VEREIN. 

John  Eiman,  President. 

Robert  Koehler,  Vice-President. 

Dora  Abstein,  Secretary. 

Alice  Adams,  Treasurer. 

Harvey  K.  Heebner,  "Owl"  Reporter. 
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THEOLOGICAL  FRATERNITY. 

Herbert  O.  Frey,  President. 
John  C.  Rich,  Vice-President, 
Melvin  B.  Wright,  Secretary. 
Charles  G.  Bauer,  Treasurer. 
George  Lockett,  Historian. 

THE  TEMPLE  LAW  CLUB. 

Harry  C.  Reynolds,  President. 
Joseph  A.  Allen,  Vice-President. 

G.  Byron  A.  Phillips,  Secretary. 
Bronte  Greenwood,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

MEDICAL  FRATERNITIES. 

Phi  Chi. 

Theta  Upsilon  Chapter. 

David  C.  Vance,  Presiding  Senior. 
William  H.  Brennen,  Presiding  Junior. 
Franklin  D.  Benedict,  Secretary. 
Carl  F.  Koenig,  Treasurer. 

H.  Tuttle  Stull,  Judge  Advocate. 
Russell  G.  Witman,  Editor. 

Alpha  Pi  Alpha. 

Robert  D.  MacKinnon,  Worthy  Chief  Adviser. 
Frank  A.  Thompson,  Vice  Worthy  Chief  Adviser. 
Abraham  L.  Schaller,  Worthy  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals. 
James  A.  Cuozzo,  Worthy  Master  of  Arms. 
Homer  R.  Mathers,  Worthy  Treasurer. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  Worthy  Chaplain. 

Applegate  Obstetric  Society. 

Homer  R.  Mathers,  President. 
Abraham  L.  Schaller,  Secretary. 
Frank  A.  Thompson,  Treasurer. 

Krusen  Gynecological  Society. 

Frank  G.  Bishop,  President. 
D.  W.  Catford,  Vice-President. 
H.  Tuttle  Stull,  Secretary. 
Edwin  H.  Mcllvain,  Treasurer. 

Babcock  Surgical  Society. 

Dr.  William  A.  Steel,  President. 
Robert  Gray,  Vice-President. 
H.  Tuttle  Stull,  Secretary. 
Frank  A.  Thompson,  Treasurer. 

Sajous  Therapeutic  Society. 

H.  Tuttle  Stull,  President. 
Ada  F.  Harris,  Treasurer. 
D.  W.  Catford,  Secretary 
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PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL  COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES. 
Xi  Psi  Phi. 

Alfred  L.  Robinson,  President, 

Jesse  Cole,  Vice-President. 

Philip  H.  Woods,  Secretary. 

Paul  W.  Eves,  Treasurer. 

George  T.  Holt,  Steward. 

Irving  P.  Carr,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

Frank  Kaiser,  Editor. 


Psi  Omega. 

George  Elliott,  Grand  Master. 
Frank  J.  Nelson,  Junior  Master. 
Francis  J.  Conlin,  Secretary. 
Joseph  A.  Corriveau,  Treasurer. 
Winfield  V.  Stafford,  Editor. 
Avelino  Abalo,  Chief  Interrogator. 
Leon  A.  Halpern,  Senator, 
William  Scheifley,  Jr.,  Chief  Inquisitor. 


Garretsonian  Society. 

Joseph  A.  Corriveau,  President. 
Leon  A.  Haplern,  Vice-President. 
Joseph  R.  Riden,  Secretary. 
Clarence  E.  Morton,  Treasurer. 
Chas.  E.  B.  Addie,  D.D.S.,  Faculty, 
Alfred  M.  Haas,  D.D.S.,  Faculty, 
Wm.  T.  Wyckoff,  D.D.S.,  Alumni, 
Joseph  A.  Corriveau, 
George  Elliott, 
Alfred  L.  Robinson, 
Avelino  Abalo, 
Walter  A.  Pennington, 
Clarence  E.  Morton, 
Joseph  R.  Riden. 


Executive  Committee. 


Spanish-American  Society. 

Avelino  Abalo,  President. 
Norberto  Moreno,  Vice-President. 
Luis  F.  Soto,  Treasurer. 
Isidoro  Betancourt,  Secretary. 


Sigma  Pi  Fraternity. 
(Interdepartmental.) 
National  Officers. 

George  C.  Blower  Grand  Sage. 

L.  S.  Shaffer,  Grand  First  Counsellor. 

N.  M.  Kiplinger,  Grand  Second  Counsellor. 

S.  P.  Weinberg,  Grand  Third  Counsellor. 

Louis  L.  Moore,  Grand  Fourth  Counsellor. 

Byron  R.  Lewis,  Grand  Historian. 

William  L.  Mattoon,  Chairman  Executive  Council. 

Harry  Kirker,  Editor-in-Chief,  u  The  Emerald." 
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Kappa  Chapter  Officers. 
Elmer  G.  Van  Name,  Sage. 

Edgar  A.  Krueger,  First  Counsellor  and  Historian. 

Byron  M.  Seabrook,  Second  Counsellor. 

John  A.  Penn,  Third  Counsellor. 

Clinton  I.  Evans,  Fourth  Counsellor. 

Louis  L.  Moore,  Fifth  Member  Executive  Committee. 

Honorary  Members. 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D. 

Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D. 

H.  Bovee  Schermerhorn,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. 


Class  Organizations. 

COLLEGE. 

Senior  Class. 

Roy  E.  Adams,  President. 

Emily  Knous,  Vice-President. 

Grover  C.  Kirk,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

LAW. 
Freshman  Class. 
Frank  Worthington  Melvin,  President. 
Bryan  A.  Hermes,  Vice-President. 
Robert  Hemphill  Morrow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Ashton  L.  Worrall,  President. 

 ,  Vice-President. 

Harry  C.  Reynolds,  Secretary. 
Gordon  Luckenbill,  Treasurer. 

Junior  Class. 

Joseph  G.  Crosby,  President. 
Albert  E.  Burling,  Vice-President. 
George  J.  Ryan,  Secretary. 
Byron  M.  Seabrook,  Treasurer. 

Senior  Class. 

J.  William  Ditter,  President. 
Abraham  M.  Rose,  Vice-President. 
Walter  Hall,  Secretary. 
Frank  Mergenthaler,  Treasurer. 

MEDICINE. 
Freshman  Class. 
Charles  A.  Judge,  President. 
Alma  Mae  Hinman,  Secretary. 
Harry  Esken,  Treasurer. 
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Sophomore  Class. 

Walter  A.  Blair,  President. 

S.  Earle  Lambert,  Vice-President. 

Clara  C.  Leach,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Junior  Class. 

Franklin  D.  Benedict,  President. 
Frank  A.  Thompson,  Vice-President. 
Enoch  G.  Klimas,  Secretary. 
Karl  F.  Koenig,  Treasurer. 

Senior  Class. 

H.  Tuttle  Stull,  President. 
Roberto  J.  Flores,  Treasurer. 
Ada  F.  Harris,  Secretary. 


PHARMACY 

Day. 

Junior  Class. 

Isidor  Lax,  President. 
J.  D.  Morgan,  Vice-President. 
Rose  Fineston,  Secretary. 
Gennaro  L.  Salerno,  Treasurer. 
Joseph  W.  Pastor,  Editor. 

Senior  Class. 

George  K.  Schacterle,  President. 
C.  R.  Moyer,  Vice-President. 
Maurice  Berger,  Secretary. 

Edward  Meehan,  Financial  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Evening. 

Mabel  E.  Willard,  President. 

Leo  Groffpenn,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

DENTISTRY. 
Freshman  Class. 

George  J.  Keown,  President. 
William  L.  Patterson,  Vice-President. 
Boyd  A.  Lowry,  Secretary. 
Charles  K.  Barton,  Treasurer. 
Raymond  W.  Weaver,  Historian. 

Junior  Class. 

Walter  A.  Pennington  President. 
Romain  W.  Miller,  Vice-President. 
Sarah  Pogost,  Secretary. 
Albert  R.  Horan,  Treasurer. 
Harold  C.  Cryder,  Historian. 
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Senior  Class. 

Avelino  Abalo,  President. 

George  T.  Holt,  Vice-President. 

Russell  B.  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

Edward  K.  Graham,  Treasurer. 

Philip  H.  Woods,  Editor-in-chief. 

William  T.  Averbuch,  Class  Artist. 

Ernest  M.  Woodcock,  Class  Prophet. 

John  H.  MacDermott,  Class  Orator. 

Frank  M.  Stout,  Class  Poet. 

Gordon  D.  Peters,  Class  Historian. 

Paul  E.  Ho3^e  and  Chas.  J.  Timmins,  Class  Presenters. 


Teachers'  College. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Junior  Class. 

William  Rose,  President. 

Winifred  V.  Mcintosh,  Vice-President. 

Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Senior  Class. 

Charles  Prohaska,  President. 

C.  Anita  Preston,  Vice-President. 

Estella  Unangst,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


KINDERGARTEN. 
Junior  Class. 

Rose  Crumm,  President. 
Elizabeth  Roehm,  Vice-President. 
Dorothea  Reed,  Secretary. 
Catharine  Taylor,  Treasurer. 
Bertha  McCrea,  "Owl"  Reporter. 
Pauline  E.  Herr,  11  Owl"  Reporter. 

Senior  Class. 

Ethel  Hamel,  President. 
Mildred  Avery,  Vice-President. 
Jean  Dickson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Mildred  Avery,  "Owl"  Reporter. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

Dorothy  H.  Sheeler,  President. 
Louise  C.  Cocker,  Vice-President. 
June  Amos,  Secretary. 
Maude  Dalrymple,  Treasurer. 
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HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Junior  Class. 

Edith  W.  Hannum,  President, 
Dorothy  F.  Boswell,  Vice-President. 
Grace  Brinker,  Secretary. 
Mary  E.  Miller,  Treasurer. 

Senior  Class. 

Lottie  May  Stauffer,  President. 

Margaret  B.  James,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ELEMENTARY. 

Lillian  H.  Patterson  President. 
Anna  B.  Gray,  Secretary. 
Elizabeth  S.  Mulford,  Treasurer. 

PREPARATORY. 

Senior  Class. 

Albert  G.  Rahm,  President. 

Harry  Weihenmayer,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 

William  V.  Lee,  Secretary. 

Louise  Greathead,  Treasurer. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

George  J.  Clayton,  President. 
Luella  F.  Rice,  Vice-P resident. 
Edith  M.  Clark,  Secretary. 
Carlisle  Albert,  Treasurer. 


Alumni  Associations. 

ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  University  by  cultivating  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and 
helpfulness  among  the  Alumni  and  making  more  effective, 
through  united  action,  the  co-operation  of  the  graduates  of  the 
University  in  advancing  the  education  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  institution. 

All  graduates  of  the  college  and  of  the  departments  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  theology  and  pharmacy,  all  members  of 
the  Faculty  of  these  departments,  and  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  University  are  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Association. 

William  Taylor  Wyckoff,  President. 

Sidney  Winder  Waterman,  First  Vice-President. 

Charles  N.  Russel,  Second  Vice-President. 
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Embury  Price  Bryan,  Third  Vice-President. 
Samuel  P.  Hagerman,  Recording  Secretary. 
Albert  C.  Norton,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Theodore  D.  Casto,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    OF    THE    COLLEGE    OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Thomas  G.  Parris,  President. 
Henry  Roberts,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 
Emma  Frances  Harlow,  Secretary. 
William  J.  H.  Cotton,  Treasurer. 
Holman  White,  Counsellor. 

THEOLOGICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

George  N.  Spencer,  President. 
Escol  Sellers,  Vice-President. 
Chas.  W.  Heathcote,  Secretary. 
John  Baird,  Treasurer. 

LAW  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Clarence  E.  Outterson,  President. 
Robert  W.  Kincade,  Vice-President. 
Samuel  P.  Hagerman,  Secretary. 
Sidney  Winder  Waterman,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Temple  University,  the  offering  of  prizes,  publish- 
ing of  scientific  theses,  the  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological 
specimens  for  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  the  cultivation  of  good  feeling  among  the  alumni. 

The  members  of  the  Association  are  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Temple  University. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are 
eligible  to  honorary  membership. 

The  dues  are  one  dollar  per  annum. 

The  meetings,  scientific  and  social,  are  held  four  times  a  year,  January, 
March,  June  and  September. 

John  P.  Emich,  President. 

William  V.  Parkinson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 

Otto  E.  Tegge,  President. 

John  O.  Casey,  First  Vice-President. 

Frederick  Schuenemann,  Second  Vice-President. 

Daniel  Cubiciotti,  Secretary. 

Nathaniel  Anthony,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION  OF  THE   PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL 

COLLEGE. 

J.  E.  Wolverton,  President. 

W.  J.  Robinson,  First  Vice-President. 

M.  H.  Boehmer,  Second  Vice-President. 
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Paul  E.  Schwartz,  Third  Vice-President. 
Henry  J.  Stout,  Recording  Secretary. 
William  T.  Wyckoff,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Harvey  Iridell,  Treasurer. 
Otto  E.  Inglis,  Editor  of  "Garretsonian" 
S.  H.  Guilford,  Dean 
J.  F.  Coll 
George  A.  Magee 
A.  Irwin 
A.  J.  Flanagan 
M.  Hagopian 
P.  B.  McCullough 
T,  D.  Casto 

F.  M.  Smith,  Representative  to  Board  of  Trustees. 


Executive  Committee. 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

William  Nairn  Martin,  President. 
Charles  B.  Singles,  Vice-President. 
Ethel  M.  Finley,  Secretary. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Frederick  Finkeldey,  President. 
Frederick  A.  Finkeldey,  Vice-President. 
Mary  D.  Vlachos,  Recording  Secretary. 
A.  Edwinna  Ginder,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Minerva  D.  Stern,  Treasurer. 


KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

After  graduation  each  class  joins  the  Alumni  Association.  This  organi- 
zation holds  meetings  throughout  the  year  in  the  Kindergarten  rooms, 
where  some  program  of  special  interest  to  kindergartners  is  offered. 

Mrs.  Walter  D.  Eastburn,  President. 
Mrs.  Llewlyn  V.  Dufheld,  Vice-President. 
Laura  Dowling,  Treasurer. 
Elizabeth  Burling,  Secretary. 


BUSINESS  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Almost  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enroll  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  come  through  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the 
alumni.  The  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  graduates  for  their  Alma 
Mater  are  the  University's  strongest  anchor. 

In  February  of  1909  the  graduates  of  the  Commercial  Department 
called  a  meeting  and  organized  themselves  into  an  Alumni  Association,  in 
order  that  they  might  do  more  effective  service  for  one  another  and  for 
their  Alma  Mater.  The  first  annual  banquet  was  held  June  11,  1909. 
Two  hundred  and  fourteen  attended  the  first  banquet. 

During  the  year  lectures  and  entertainments  have  been  given  by  the 
Association,  and  the  Forum  and  the  Gymnasium  of  College  Hall  were 
crowded  with  members  and  their  friends.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  Forum  and  the  large  Gymnasium  are  given  to  the 
Association  four  evenings  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lec- 
tures, entertainments  and  sociables.  Every  graduate  is  urged  to  join  this 
active  body  of  organized  Temple  Workers. 
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OFFICERS. 

Wayne  C.  Meschter,  President. 

Ralph  L.  Parkinson,  First  Vice-President. 

John  P.  Fletcher,  Second  Vice-President. 

Annabel  K.  C.  Lilly,  Third  Vice-President. 

Edith  W.  Creveling,  Financial  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Agnes  Mason,  Recording  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY  PAPER. 
The  Owl. 

In  February,  1906,  a  committee,  representing  the  students  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  University,  met  in  order  to 
inaugurate  the  publishing  of  a  University  paper.  This  com- 
mittee elected  members  from  the  various  departments  to  act  as 
a  staff  to  edit  and  publish  the  paper.  It  was  decided  that  the 
magazine  should  take  its  name  from  the  University  emblem, 
The  Owl.  The  first  number  appeared  in  March,  and  it  is  now 
published  regularly  every  month.  Its  management  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  students,  and  it  is  supported  by  them.  All 
members  of  the  student  body,  of  all  departments,  are  urged  to 
contribute  to  its  columns.  Through  the  opportunities  of  writ- 
ing for  the  paper  a  means  of  education  and  culture  is  open  to 
the  students  which  can  be  offered  in  no  other  way. 

The  Staff. 

William  G.  Junkin,  C.  '15,  Editor-in-Chief. 

C.  Calvin  Adams,  C.  '13,  Associate  Editor. 

Albert  G.  F.  Curran,  C.  '15,  Business  Manager. 

Frank  Lauber,  P.  '14,  Assistant  Business  Manager. 

Clyde  D.  Kuich,  P.  '13,  Circulation  Manager. 

Samuel  P.  Hagerman,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Legal  Representative. 

Associate  Editors. 

Dora  Abstein,  C.  Henry  H.  Hibshman,  C.  '16. 

Arthur  J.  Clark,  C.  '16.  Josephine  Geitz,  N.C.  '13. 

Emily  Knous,  C.  '13.  Charles  J.  Prohaska,  N.P.E.,  '13. 

Anna  G.  Stauffer,  C.  '15.  Ashton  Worrall,  L.  '15. 

THE  ROBERT  CASTLE  MEMORIAL 

A  scholarship  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  second 
year  Day  College  Preparatory  Department  who  obtains  the 
highest  scholarship  ranking  for  the  current  school  year, 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  University  has  a  well-equipped  Gymnasium.  Both  the 
indoor  and  the  field  athletic  sports  are  encouraged.  The 
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University  being  co-educational,  suitable  games  and  sports 
are  provided  for  the  young  women. 

The  various  sports  represented  at  present  are  Foot-ball, 
Basket-ball,  Cricket,  Tennis,  Golf,  Hockey,  and  Track  work; 
in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Gymnasium. 

All  students,  unless  excused  on  presentation  of  a  physician's 
certificate,  must  take  physical  training  in  the  gymnasium. 
Students  are  examined  by  the  medical  examiners  of  the  gym- 
nasium  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  correction  of 
physical  defects  and  weaknesses. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  various  departments  have  selected  working  libraries 
along  the  lines  of  their  special  subjects.  The  University  has 
a  library  on  general  subjects,  but  also  uses  the  various  branches 
of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library  and  the  numerous  other  great 
libraries  open  to  students  in  the  city. 

MUSEUM. 

A  quantity  of  plant  and  animal  material  in  alcohol,  directly 
available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  being  amassed,  and 
a  very  useful  herbarium  has  been  formed.  A  collection  of 
finely  preserved  animal  types  is  found  in  the  biological  lab- 
oratory. 

The  fact  that  the  great  museums  of  the  city  are  near  at  hand 
and  easily  accessible  makes  the  development  of  a  large  general 
museum  unnecessary.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
has  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  America. 

The  valuable  Stevens  collection  of  minerals,  the  gift  of 
Horatio  Stevens  to  the  University,  is  available  for  the  use  of 
students  especially  interested  in  geology  and  mineralogy. 

EXHIBITION  OF  WORK  OF  STUDENTS. 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  students  is  held  during 
Commencement  week.  This  includes  the  work  of  the  Fine 
Art  Department,  the  work  in  Manual  Crafts,  in  Dressmaking, 
Millinery,  Kindergarten  hand-work,  and  numerous  specimens 
of  classroom  work  from  all  departments. 

LOCATION. 

The  main  University  building  is  located  on  Broad  Street  just 
below  Berks  Street.  It  can  be  readily  reached  from  Broad 
Street  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  Read- 
ing Terminal,  by  cars  running  north  on  Thirteenth  Street; 
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from  the  North  Philadelphia  station  by  cars  running  south 
on  Fifteenth  Street;  from  the  Market  and  Chestnut  Strret 
ferries  by  the  Columbia  Avenue  cars.  It  is  located  in  the 
quietest  and  best  residential  neighborhood  at  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city  and  on  the  highest  ground. 

CHAPEL  SERVICE. 

The  University  maintains  a  non-sectarian  Chapel  service 
from  nine  o'clock  to  nine-fifteen  every  morning.  All  students 
who  have  a  first  hour  class  are  required  to  attend  Chapel 
except  upon  the  presentation  of  a  note  from  their  parents 
giving  sufficient  reason  for  asking  that  they  be  excused  from 
attendance. 

THE  TEMPLE  RESTAURANT. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  leave  the  building  during  school 
hours  without  presenting  a  written  excuse,  which  must  be 
signed  by  a  parent  or  guardian.  Luncheon  is  served  in  the 
building  between  11.50  and  1.30.  The  Temple  Restaurant  is 
under  the  management  of  the  University  and  a  good  luncheon 
is  provided  at  a  moderate  price. 

BOARD,  LODGING,  FEES,  ETC. 

There  are  no  dormitories,  but  the  University  keeps  a  list 
of  approved  boarding  houses  and  private  homes  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  where  the  students  can  be  well  cared  for. 
It  is  possible  that  the  University  vill  open  a  dormitory  for 
women  by  the  fall  of  1913.  Those  desiring  such  accommo- 
dations should  apply  early  in  the  season,  as  the  number  of 
students  who  can  be  accommodated  will  be  limited. 

Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  near  the  University  at 
from  $4.00  to  $6.00  per  week.  A  full  register  of  desirable 
boarding-houses,  describing  location  and  size  of  rooms,  char- 
acter of  furnishing  and  price,  is  kept  at  the  University,  so  that 
a  student  on  arrival  in  the  city  can  consult  this  list  and  make 
his  selection  without  delay.  Baggage  may  be  left  at  the  rail- 
way station  until  a  boarding-house  is  chosen. 

Lockers  are  provided  to  aid  in  safeguarding  the  students' 
personal  effects,  but  the  University  is  not  responsible  for  any 
losses. 

It  is  important  that  each  student  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  term. 

No  student  is  received  for  less  than  the  regular  fees. 
According  to  the  regulation  of  the  University,  no  fees  are 
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returnable.  Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any 
fee  or  fees  paid,  though  not  transferable,  hold  good  for  the  same 
course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

When  desired,  the  faculty  are  pleased  to  advise  parents  of 
the  attendance  and  progress  of  students. 

Students  can  reach  the  University  by  the  Thirteenth  Street 
car  to  Berks,  walking  one  square  west  to  Broad,  or  by  the 
Columbia  Avenue  cars  at  Broad  Street,  walking  one  and  one- 
half  squares  north. 


General  Information. 


Degrees,  Honors  and  Prizes. 

At  Commencement,  Thursday,  June  6,  1912. 
DEGREES  IN  COURSE. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Herbert  Dumstrey.  Harvey  Leeb. 

Alexander  Fried.  Elizabeth  Niven. 

Regina  Hahman.  Leigh  Wells  Prentice. 

Henry  Michael  Hartmann.  Katharine  Ignatius  Smart. 

Meta  R.  Van  Haagen. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Philip  Albert  Boyer.  Clarence  Herbert  Carback. 

Frederick  Leslie  Benton.  William  Jackson  Schatz. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Porfirio  Augusto  Bonet  y  Le6n. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry. 
Robert  Philipp  Fischelis. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

Sidney  H.  Barrett.  Charles  Anderson  Hamilton. 

Thomas  Sleeper  Brock.  Gaspare  Scarlata. 

John  Alfred  Seymour. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Elmer  Talmage  Clark.  John  Parks. 

Christopher  Mayhew  Harless.  William  Edwin  Peffley. 

Robert  John  McDade.  John  Allister  Stewart. 

David  Wren. 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LeRoy  Ayres.  A.  Moulton  McNutt. 

Wesley  Hurst  Caldwell.  Howard  Wesley  Morris. 

George  Cascaden.  John  Andrew  Schappet. 

Joseph  George  Denny,  Jr.  John  Walter  Spangler. 

Edwin  Fischer.  James  Walter  Tracey,  Jr. 

Walter  Lindley  Gallagher.  Edward  Unterberger. 

Thomas  Paine  Kelly.  Elmer  Garfield  Van  Name. 

Meyer  Kraus.  William  John  Wilson. 
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The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 


Minnie  Uhler  Arnold. 
Samuel  Axilbund. 
Carl  Emil  Becker. 
Agnes  Parham  Berry. 
Frank  Gerald  Bishop. 
Elijah  Lee  Brittingham. 
Edward  Wilson  Collins. 
Matthew  S.  Ersner. 
John  Howard  Frick. 
Robert  Gray. 


J.  Gardner  Kearney. 

Irving  Oliver  Mahr. 

Edwin  Hulme  Mcllvain. 

George  Skip  with  Morse,  A.B. 

George  Bigelow  Mullison. 

Benjamin  O.  Oliver. 

Edward  Augustus  Parker,  V.M.D. 

Vilio  Samueli. 

Richard  Penn  Smith. 

John  Elliott  Thomas. 


The  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 


Samuel  Baron. 

Rose  C.  Blieden. 

Walter  B.  Boyer. 

Leah  E.  Braderman. 

Esther  Brenner  Cantor. 

Edward  Knight  Burns  Collings. 

Lena  DeGregoriis. 

Paul  Denvir. 

Esther  Feinstein. 

Louis  Feldman. 

Harry  Friedman. 

Jay  Morgan  Fry. 

Joseph  Handler,  M.D. 

William  H.  Jacobs. 


Eleanor  M.  C 
Benjamin  N. 


Charles  E.  Barton  Addie. 
J.  Max  Barber. 
Harold  C.  Barrett. 
Auguste  Remy  Bastien. 
Harper  Wellington  Blyler. 
Albert  Clifford  Box. 
Robert  Menzies  Carrick. 
James  Cahill  Carroll. 
Virgil  Ray  Cloud. 
Dennis  Aloysius  Connolly. 
Arthur  Francis  Des  Rosiers. 
George  Harvey  Diefenderfer. 
Raymond  Wallace  Dimm. 
Raoul  Duquella. 
Charles  C.  Eppleman. 
Otto  LeRoy  Fitzsimons. 
Guy  Manning  Gray. 
Otto  Victor  Kemp. 
Eugenia  B.  Kreschmer. 
Jules  Xavier  LeBlanc. 


Samuel  M.  Lay  ton,  M.D. 
Dora  Lieberman. 
Handy  McCabe  Long. 
Cora  Ritter  Madeira. 
Charles  V.  McAtee. 
Moses  Minzes. 
Clarence  Mosbey. 
Mick  Muller. 
Leah  Nichols. 
Roy  Luther  Ruhl. 
Tany  Taborov. 
Anna  Teller. 
Antonino  Venuto. 
William  Gilmore  Wignall. 


Jose  Leon  M. 
Samuel  Mahood. 
Terrence  Ambrose  McMahon. 
Louis  Metzger. 
Sara  Irene  Murrin. 
Freeman  Homan  Newlin. 
James  Spitzer  Paterson. 
Raymond  Stevens  Pen  warden. 
Martin  Ambrose  Redington. 
Charles  F.  Rossell. 
Perley  Leon  Russell. 
George  Schaufelberger. 
Paul  Edward  Schwartz. 
William  Charles  Spain. 
Fannie  G.  Tsipper. 
Walter  Edward  Vines. 
Adolf  Ernst  Wangemann. 
D.  Morey  Wass. 
Harold  George  Wilcox. 
Paul  Cesaro  Zbinden. 


The  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

jartland.  James  Orlick. 

Goldberg.  John  Shields. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
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Certificates  for  Special  Courses  not  Leading  to  a  Degree. 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  Course. 
Agnes  Neilson. 


Civil  Engineering  Courses. 


Edwin  H.  Benter. 
Russell  G.  Berryman. 
Edward  H.  Blum. 
Isadore  Solis  Bohn. 
Frederick  S.  Crispin. 
William  A.  Davis. 
William  F.  Ehlers. 
Bernard  Maurice  Fine. 


Joseph  Harrison. 
Thomas  Joseph  Laricy. 
Joseph  Levin. 

Joseph  Aloysius  McCormick. 
James  Russell. 
Albert  Herman  Schmidt. 
John  Charles  Deans  Taylor. 
Amor  Eaton  Temple. 


Course  in  Chemistry. 


Charles  Calvin  Adams. 
George  Rittenhouse  Atkinson. 
Ernest  B arras. 
Harold  William  Bloemker. 
Joseph  Elmer  Carter. 
Charles  Joseph  Dalton. 
Irvin  Elmer  Deibert. 


William  T.  Smith. 


William  Robert  Freas. 
Edgar  Alexander  Krueger. 
Paul  Lakjer. 

William  Stewart  Maltman. 
Herbert  R.  Maxner. 
Edward  Reidinger. 
Jeremiah  J.  Savage. 


List  of  Graduates  in  Courses  not  Leading  to  a  Degree. 

Commencement,  Saturday,  June  15,  1912. 
TEACHERS'  COLLEGE. 
Normal  Course  in  Kindergarten  Training. 


Alice  Huff  Betts. 
Clara  A.  Brown. 
Flora  Duffield  Cavanagh. 
Gertrude  Langley  Collins. 
Pearl  Myers  Fagan. 
Pauline  H.  Field. 
Ellen  Pauline  Foster. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Gerhart. 
Helen  Fauset  Lanning. 
Eleanor  Wetherill  Lee. 


Irma  Valentine  Lewis. 
Esther  Matthews. 
May  Henry  Millen. 
Martha  Landis  Nolt. 
Charlotte  Elliott  Roberts. 
Catharine  Super  Schantz. 
Margaret  Robinson  Smith. 
Mildred  Beckman  Whiteman. 
Mildred  Gladys  Whitmore. 
Catharine  Glauser  Woodburn. 


Normal  Course  in  Household  Science. 


Mabel  Elizabeth  Cooper. 
Helene  Gertrude  Ewald. 


Isabel  Irene  Forbes. 
Mildred  J.  Gleason. 
Sara  Ege  Woodburn. 


Normal  Course  in  Household  Arts. 
Ida  Grouse  Rouget. 
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Normal  Course  in  Physical  Education. 

Harry  John  Fausel.  Catharine  Anna  McCaslin. 

Frederick  Adam  Finkeldey.  Anna  Hershey  Mellinger. 

Eleanor  Moore  Hallowell.  Ethne  Price. 

Rae  Hewitt  Hinman.  Elizabeth  Thomas. 

Normal  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Course. 
Sarah  Ada  Rice. 

Normal  Shorthand  Course. 
J.  William  Ditter. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 
Classical  Course. 
Ralph  Leroy  Mayberry.  Charles  William  Nelson. 

Scientific  Course. 
Henry  Harrison  Hibshman.  Robert  Raymond  Foley. 

English  Course. 
Paul  Batteux  Scott. 


NURSES'  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 


Helen  Josephine  Bast. 
Alice  Christina  Charles. 
Lucretia  Stewart  Davis. 
Mary  Louise  Decker. 
Sophia  Maria  Egyabroat. 
Anna  Gertrude  Hand. 
Jeanne  Hume. 
Alice  Evangeline  Lawlor. 


Ethel  Bernice  Cooper. 

Zora  Keats. 

Edith  Cecelia  Lebo. 


Samaritan  Hospital. 

Margaret  McCombe. 

Leah  Louise  Northrup. 

Anna  O'Hara. 

Sara  Jane  Scott. 

Suzanne  Deborah  Searles. 

Nora  Pearl  Smith. 

Martha  Helen  Wannamacher. 

Addra  Webber. 
Jane  Eliza  Wilson. 

Garretson  Hospital. 

Florence  Emma  Morrow. 
Bessie  Verona  Orner. 
Annie  Roe. 
Ethel  Roe. 


TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery  Course. 

Esther  Marie  Johnson.  Matilda  Elizabeth  Wadas. 

Eliza  Bell  Messick.  Edna  May  Warner. 

Matilda  Moosbrugger.  Blanche  Butler  Wright. 


Frances  Mary  Bell. 
Margaret  Unruh  Bockius. 
Jane  Miriam  Greenfield. 
Olivia  Howard. 


Dressmaking  Course. 

Elsie  May  Howell. 
Rachel  Biddle  Morrison. 
Lucy  Phillips. 

Wilhemina  Harriet  Putnam. 
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Millinery  Course. 

Lillian  Valedda  Bellamy.  Elsie  Elizabeth  Haughey. 

Edna  May  Painter. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSES. 

Secretarial  Course. 
Amy  Bertha  Loux. 

Bookkeeping  Course. 

William  Frederick  Bartelt.  Emanuel  Kock. 

Rose  Berkowitz.  William  Albert  Kofke. 

Charlotte  May  Bobb.  Louise  Amelia  Leichner. 

Anna  Floyd  Boggs.  Paul  H.  Linder. 

Harold  Neill  Brown.  Albert  Walter  Martin. 

Robert  Montague  Cahn.  Clayton  Haldeman  Moyer. 

Ethel  Clarke.  Mabel  Muir. 

George  John  Clayton.  Margaret  Amos  Oliver. 

Leslie  Hutchinson  Cox.  Bernard  Samuel  Reichlin. 

Harry  Benton  Creamer.  Luella  Fox  Rice. 

Charles  Anthony  Dougherty.  Harry  Reilley  Schwalm. 

William  Banford  Draper.  Sadie  Estelle  Somers. 

Pauline  Dreher.  William  Hugh  Spargo. 

Josephine  Viola  Geitz.  William  John  Stalker,  Jr. 

Rose  Marie  Gutmann.  John  Miller  Strieker. 

Harry  Joseph  Happ.  Shirley  Taylor  Swayne. 

Donald  Malsbury  Harris.  Amanda  Sykes. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Jackson.  Ulmont  Ulsford  Tout. 

Emlyn  Evans  Jones.  Norma  Good  Vogeding. 

Josephine  Grace  Wesner. 

Telegraphy  Course. 
George  Winter  Kennedy. 

Reporting  Course. 

John  C.  Donecker.  Minnie  Caroline  Muller. 

James  Augustine  Hughes,  Jr.  Sarah  B.  Rush. 

Karl  B.  Smith. 


Shorthand  Course. 


Esther  Adar. 

Ethel  May  Allen. 

Florence  May  Bastian. 

Lena  Bauroth. 

Sara  Knipe  Bircher. 

Helen  Dorothy  Blake. 

Mina  Caldwell. 

Marguerite  Angelia  Campbell. 

Elsinore  Lober  Christ. 

Bessie  Frances  Citron. 

Bertha  Clark. 

Agnes  Wilhelmina  Clausen. 

Helen  Marie  Corr. 

Zilia  Dellow. 

Helen  Dircks. 


Elizabeth  Emery. 
Ruth  Anna  Fairchild. 
Bessie  Elizabeth  Feldman. 
Ernestine  Marie  Funk. 
Theresa  Katharine  Gerney. 
Walter  Spurgeon  Gladfelter. 
Ida  Edith  Goldman. 
Myrtle  Gregg. 
Sarah  Aileen  Grier. 
Jane  Tritle  Grove. 
Fayetta  Dorothea  Handschuh. 
Laura  Matilda  Hendel. 
Edna  May  Hill. 
Edwin  Aloysius  Horn. 
Anna  Alexander  Ingram. 
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Shorthand  Course — Continued. 


Rose  Jacobs. 
Margaret  Dean  James. 
Mae  Gilles  Jeffries. 
Ruth  Sabilla  Jones. 
Mae  E.  Kelley. 
John  Williamson  Kennedy. 
Mary  H.  Kibblehouse. 
Rhea  Killian. 
Gertrude  Mary  King. 
Claudia  Marie  Klumpp. 
Helen  Josephine  Koback. 
Oscar  Lemcke. 
Ruth  Louise  Lock. 
Lena  Locke. 
Edna  Lord. 

Emma  Pauli  MacDonnell. 
Ernest  Harper  MacMillan. 
Helen  Emilie  Mayerle. 
Cathleen  Dorothy  Morris. 
Louis  William  Nittinger. 
Grace  D.  Oakey. 
Mary  O'Byrne. 
Viola  Pier  son. 
George  Elias  Ray. 
Anna  Edwards  Richards. 


Lydia  Martha  Roesler. 

Florence  Romer. 

Margaret  Rosborough. 

Louise  Ruckdeschel. 

Charles  William  Schaefer. 

Robert  Joseph  Schell. 

Hermine  Auguste  Helene  Schmidt. 

Marie  Magdalena  Schmidt. 

Daisy  Louise  Schwab. 

James  Henderson  Shacklett. 

Grace  Townsend  Shelhorn. 

Amanda  Pfieffer  Shetzline. 

Dorothea  Marie  Shoemaker. 

Elizabeth  Hayes  Smyth. 

Clara  Sommer. 

Rose  Martha  Spitzer. 

Irene  Syphax  Stevens. 

Helen  Sterling  Stewart. 

Rose  Stewart. 

Julia  Strecker. 

Mary  Drewes  Taylor. 

LeRoy  Ashton  Trout. 

Marguerite  Whitehead. 

Rose  Lillian  Worrall. 

Florence  Amanda  Young. 


Prizes  and  Honors. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Faculty  Prize. — A  gold  medal  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class 
who  passes  the  best  General  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Year. 
Awarded  to  Edward  W.  Collins. 

Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  W.  Wayne  Babcock  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  presenting  the  best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics.  Awarded 
to  Edward  W.  Collins;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Samuel  Axilbund. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  John  C.  Applegate  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Obstetrics.  Awarded  to 
Edward  W.  Collins;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Frank  G.  Bishop  and 
J.  H.  Frick. 

Gynecology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Wilmer  Krusen  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to 
George  B.  Mullison;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Edward  W.  Collins. 

Ophthalmology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Wendell  Reber  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Ophthalmology.  Awarded 
to  I.  O.  Mahr;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Matthew  Ersner  and  George 
B.  Mullison. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  E.  Robertson  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  examinations 
in  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Awarded  to  Edward  W.  Collins  and  Samuel 
Axilbund ;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Matthew  Ersner  and  E.  H.  Mcllvain. 
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Pediatrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  James  H.  McKee  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Pediatrics.  Awarded  to 
Edward  W.  Collins;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Benjamin  O.  Oliver. 

Therapeutics  Prize. — By  Prof.  Charles  E.  deM.  Sajous,  a  gold  medal  to 
the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Therapeu- 
tics. Awarded  to  George  B.  Mullison;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Frank 
G.  Bishop. 

Dermatology  Prize. — By  Prof.  J.  F.  Schamberg  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Dermatology.  Awarded  to 
I.  O.  Mahr;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  George  B.  Mullison. 

Laryngology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Nathan  G.  Ward  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Laryngology.  Awarded  to 
Robert  Gray;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Samuel  Axilbund. 

Otology  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  A.  Hitschler  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Otology.  Awarded  to  Edward 
W.  Collins;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  R.  Penn  Smith. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Collier  F.  Martin  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Proctology.  Awarded  to 
George  B.  Mullison;  with  Honorable  Mention  to  R.  Penn  Smith. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  H.  Augustus  Bacon  to  the  Under- 
graduate passing  the  best  examination  in  Operative  Surgery.  Awarded 
to  Undergraduate  D.  W.  Catford;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Ada  F. 
Harris  and  Charles  J.  Bawne. 

Chemistry  Prize. — By  Prof.  J.  C.  Attix  to  the  Undergraduate  receiving 
the  highest  average  in  the  course  in  Chemistry.  Awarded  to  Undergraduate 
Matilda  A.  Johnson. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Drs.  J.  P.  Emich  and  J.  H.  Hartwell  to  the 
members  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  examinations 
in  Surgery.   Awarded  to  Undergraduates  Ada  F.  Harris  and  Peer  N.  Lund. 

Honor  Student  of  the  Class  of  1912 
Edward  W.  Collins. 

Hospital  Appointments  for  191 2. 

Samaritan  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Edward  W.  Collins,  R.  Penn  Smith, 
Frank  G.  Bishop,  and  Matthew  S.  Ersner. 
Garretson  Hospital,  Philadelphia — I.  O.  Mahr. 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital. — On  the  eligible  list  are:  Edward  W. 
Collins,  R.  Penn  Smith,  Matthew  Ersner  and  Samuel  Axilbund. 
Stetson  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — R.  Penn  Smith. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  John  R.  Minehart  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  general  average  in 
the  Senior  Class,  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Joseph  Handler ;  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Miss  Tany  Taborov,  Miss  Rose  Blieden,  Mr.  Clarence  Mosbey, 
and  Mr.  Antonio  Venuto. 

The  H.  Everet  Kendig  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  examination  in  the 
Theory  of  Pharmacy,  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Tany  Taborov;  with 
Honorable  Mention  of  Miss  Rose  Blieden,  Mr.  Clarence  Mosbey,  Dr. 
Joseph  Handler,  and  Mr.  Antonino  Venuto.  The  H.  Evert  Kendig  Prize 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Rose  Blieden ;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Miss 
Leah  Nichpls. 
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The  Henry  Fisher  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Materia  Medica, 
has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Layton;  with  Honorable  Mention  of 
Miss  Tany  Taborov,  Dr.  Joseph  Handler  and  Mr.  Antonino  Venuto. 

The  James  C.  Attix  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry,  has 
been  awarded  to  Miss  Tany  Taborov;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Mr. 
J.  Morgan  Fry,  Mr.  Clarence  Mosbey,  and  Miss  Rose  Blieden. 

The  H.  B.  Morse  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Practice  of  Pharmacy, 
has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  McAtee;  with  Honorable  Mention  of 
Miss  Leah  Nichols  and  Mr.  Mick  Miiller. 

Membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the  best 
examination  in  Pharmacognosy,  has  been  granted  to  Dr.  Joseph  Handler, 
with  Honorable  Mention  of  Miss  Eleanor  M.  Gartland. 


PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 
Honor  Student  of  the  Class  of  IQI2 
Charles  C.  Eppleman. 


The  A .  P.  Merrill  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  best  Thesis  on  a  dental  subjectt 
by  an  Australian  student,  awarded  to  C.  A.  Barton  Addie. 

Students  in  the  Day  Departments  making  a  scholarship  average  of 
ninety-five  or  over  are  ranked  in  the  First  Honor  Group.  Those  making  a 
scholarship  average  of  ninety  to  ninety-five  are  placed  in  the  Second  Honor 
Group. 

TEACHERS'  COLLEGE. 
Normal  Course  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
First  Honor  Group. 
Pearl  Myers  Fagan.  Esther  Matthews. 

Charlotte  Elliott  Roberts. 


Second  Honor  Group. 


Mildred  Avery. 
Alice  Huff  Betts. 
Clara  A.  Brown. 
Flora  Dufheld  Cavanagh. 
Gertrude  Langley  Collins. 
Mary  Davis. 
Jean  Dickson. 
Pauline  H.  Field. 
Irene  Fitts. 


Ellen  Pauline  Foster. 
Helen  Fauset  Lanning. 
Eleanor  Wetherill  Lee. 
Martha  Landis  Nolt. 
Marion  Rowe. 
Catharine  Super  Schantz. 
Eunice  Smith. 
Leila  Steele. 

Catharine  Glauser  Woodburn. 


Normal  Course  in  Household  Science. 
Second  Honor  Group. 
Mabel  Elizabeth  Cooper.  Isabel  Irene  Forbes. 

Helene  Gertrude  Ewald.  Mildred  Jeanette  Gleason. 

Lottie  May  Stauffer. 

Normal  Course  in  Household  Arts. 
Second  Honor  Student. 
Ida  Crouse  Rouget. 
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Normal  Course  in  Physical  Education. 
Second  Honor  Group. 
Frederick  Adam  Finkeldey.  Anna  Hershey  Mellinger. 

Rae  Hewitt  Hinman.  Elizabeth  Thomas. 

Normal  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Course. 
First  Honor  Student. 
Sarah  Ada  Rice. 

Normal  Shorthand  Course. 
Second  Honor  Student. 
J.  William  Ditter. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 
First  Honor  Group. 

John  Eiman.  Jesse  Burton  Eppleman. 

Mathew  C.  Howard. 

Second  Honor  Group. 

Walter  H.  Ellis  Albert  George  Rahm. 

Robert  Raymond  Foley.  Paris  Vanis  Slawter. 

Clyde  DeWalt  Kuich.  Viola  Springer. 

Frank  H.  L.  Lauber.  Percey  Lauder  Tait. 

William  Voorhees  Lee.  Robert  Thena. 

Jean  Beaton  McClellan.  Irene  Walbert. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 
Secretarial  Course. 
Second  Honor. 
Amy  Bertha  Loux. 

Bookkeeping  Course. 
First  Honor. 
Charles  Anthony  Dougherty. 

Second  Honor. 

William  Frederick  Bartelt.  Emanuel  Koch. 

Rose  Berkowitz.  Albert  Walter  Martin. 

Harold  Neill  Brown.  Clayton  Halderman  Moyer. 

Ethel  Clarke.  Mabel  Muir. 

William  Banford  Draper.  Luella  Fox  Rice. 

Josephine  Viola  Geitz.  Harry  Reilley  Schwalm. 

Rose  Marie  Gutmann.  Sadie  Estelle  Somers. 

Helen  Elizabeth  Jackson.  John  Miller  Strieker. 

Emlyn  Evans  Jones.  Shirley  Taylor  Swayne. 

Norma  Good  Vogeding. 

Reporting  Course. 
First  Honor. 

John  C.  Donecker.  James  A.  Hughes,  Jr. 
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Second  Honor. 
Minnie  Caroline  Muller.  Sarah  B.  Rush. 

Karl  B.  Smith. 

Shorthand  Course. 
First  Honor. 

Florence  May  Bastian.  Charles  William  Schaefer. 

Elizabeth  Emery.  Robert  Joseph  Schell. 

Sarah  Aileen  Grier.  Amanda  Pfieffer  Shetzline. 

Ruth  Louise  Lock.  Clara  Sommer. 

Earnest  Harper  MacMillan.  Rose  Martha  Spitzer. 

Lydia  Martha  Roesler.  Irene  Syphax  Stevens. 

Florence  Amanda  Young. 


Second  Honor. 


Ethel  May  Allen. 

Lena  Bauroth. 

Sara  Knipe  Bircher. 

Mina  Caldwell. 

Marguerite  Angelia  Campbell. 

Elsinore  Lober  Christ. 

Bessie  Frances  Citron. 

Bertha  Clark. 

Helen  Marie  Corr. 

Zilia  Dellow. 

Ruth  Anna  Fairchild. 

Bessie  Elizabeth  Feldman. 

Ernestine  Marie  Funk. 

Theresa  Katharine  Gemey. 

Walter  Spurgeon  Gladfelter. 

Ida  Edith  Goldman. 

Myrtle  Gregg. 

Jane  Tritle  Grove. 

Fayetta  Dorothea  Handschuh. 

Edwin  Aloysius  Horn. 

Laura  Matilda  Hendel. 

Edna  May  Hill. 

Margaret  Dean  James. 

John  Williamson  Kennedy, 
lary  H.  Kibblehouse. 
Rhea  Killian. 


Marguerite 


Gertrude  Mary  King. 
Claudia  Marie  Klumpp. 
Helen  Josephine  Koback. 
Oscar  Lemcke. 
Edna  Lord. 

Emma  Pauli  MacDonnell. 
Helen  Emilie  Mayerle. 
Cathleen  Dorothy  Morris. 
Louis  William  Nittinger. 
Grace  D.  Oakey. 
Mary  O'Byrne. 
Viola  Pierson. 
George  Elias  Ray. 
Anna  Edwards  Richards. 
Florence  Romer. 
Margaret  Rosborough. 
Louise  Ruckdeschel. 
Marie  Magdalena  Schmidt. 
Daisy  Louise  Schwab. 
James  Henderson  Shacklett. 
Grace  Townsend  Shelhorn. 
Dorothy  Marie  Shoemaker. 
Elizabeth  Hayes  Smyth. 
Julia  Strecker. 
Mary  Drewes  Taylor. 
LeRoy  Ashton  Trout. 
Whitehead. 


Walter  Herkness. 


MODEL  SCHOOLS. 
First  Honor  Group. 

Ruth  Sallade. 


Lake  Stecker  Boggs. 
Alfred  Du  Bau  Bruce. 
C.  Merrill  Buckman. 
James  Freeman  Clark 


Second  Honor  Group. 


Jean  Humbert  Davis. 
Regina  Dugan. 
Clara  Feld. 
Frank  Holmes. 


General  Information. 


Mattie  Hubbs.  Helen  Wilson  Neville. 

Edith  Kline.  Henry  Warren  Parker. 

Phoebe  McCartney.  Caroline  Merrihew  Ringgold. 

Walter  E.  MacDonald.  Horace  Shrope. 

William  Carl  Smethurst. 

CASTLE  MEMORIAL  PRIZE. 

Given  for  the  highest  scholarship  in  the  Second  Year  Class  of  the 
College  Preparatory  Department. 

Awarded  to  John  Eiman. 
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Faculty  of  Temple  University,  1913. 


Adair,  Mary  634  N.  12th  Street. 

Addie,  Charles  E   1300  N.  29th  Street. 

Allen,  Harry  R  City  Hall. 

Anders,  J.  Wesley,  M.D   1329  W.  Somerset  Street. 

Anders,  Samuel  A.,  A.B  1412  Euclid  Avenue. 

Applegate,  John  C,  M.D  3540  N.  Broad  Street. 

Arnold,  Jesse  O.,  M.D  2503  N.  18th  Street. 

Ashley,  Frederick  A  1849  N.  Bouvier  Street. 

Astley,  G.  Mason,  M.D  5211  Girard  Avenue. 

Attix,  James  C,  D.D.S.,  M.D  2355  N.  13th  Street. 

Auge\  Truman,  M.A.,  M.D  2802  N.  Broad  Street. 

Babcock,  W.  Wayne,  M.A.,  M.D  2033  Walnut  Street. 

Bacon,  H.  Augustus,  Ph.G.,  M.D        1527  Girard  Avenue. 

Barnes,  Charles  S.,  M.D  35  S.  19th  Street. 

Baron,  Samuel  L.,  M.D  2803  N.  26th  Street. 

Batschelet,  Charles  G  803  N.  15th  Street 

Bauer,  Lydia  R  2020  N.  Camac  Street. 

Bean,  T.  Robbins,  M.D   4506  N.  Broad  Street. 

Beardslee,  Sara  E  1613  N.  18th  Street. 

Beckley,  A.  G.,  M.D  2836  Columbia  Avenue. 

Bedford,  J.  Claude,  Esq.,  LL.B., 

LL.M  Franklin  Bank  Building. 

Beiser,  Joseph  W.,  D.D.S  2127  Bellmore  Avenue. 

Bitler,  Elmer  Roy,  B.S.  in  C.E  33  N.  61st  Street. 

Blair,  Walter  A  1906  Fairmount  Avenue. 

Boehringer,  H.  Winfield,  M.D  1811  S.  22d  Street. 

Boom,  Henry  H.,  M.D  2908  Poplar  Street. 

Bower,  Leon  L  836  North  24th  Street. 

Bowers,  John,  M.D  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Bowers,  John  E  1347  N.  57th  Street. 

Bradley,  D.  Cameron,  M.D  607  N.  16th  Street. 

Bray,  Helen  A  Athens,  N.  Y. 

Buchanan,  Margaret  Duflryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Buckley,  Thomas,  1511  Foulkrod  Street. 

Buckman,  Mrs.  Laura  W  Hatboro,  Pa. 

Burkartmaier,  John  2623  N.  33d  Street. 

Burns,  James  J  573  Bourse  Building. 

Carlitz,  Joseph  S.,  B.S.  in  Chem  159  N.  2d  Street. 

Carnell,  Laura  H.,  A.B.,  Litt.  D. . .  .Temple  University. 

Carnell,  William  C,  B.S  2136  N.  Camac  Street. 

Carter,  Ella  S  415  S.  40th  Street. 

Casey,  John  O.,  Ph.G  5th  and  Norris  Streets. 

Chapman,  Francis,  Esq.,  LL.B  1001  Chestnut  Street. 

Comar,  Mary  L   1902  N.  17th  Street. 

Conwell,  Russell  H.,  LL.D.,  D.D.  . .  .2020  N.  Broad  Street. 

Coulomb,  Charles  A.,  B.S.,  Ph.D  4249  Girard  Avenue. 

Crane- Webster,  Mrs.  Julia  5248  Ludlow  Street. 

Crawford,  Andrew  Wright,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.B  701  Stephen  Girard  Building. 


Addresses  of  the  Faculty. 
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Crawford,  Mary  Garretson  Hospital. 

Creveling,  Edith  W  2430  N.  Bancroft  Street. 

Cronin,  Charles  I.,  LL.B  Land  Title  Building. 

Cunningham,  J.  M.,  M.D  1218  S.  52d  Street. 

Cushing,  Herbert  H.,  M.D  .  .  .451  S.  51st  Street. 

Dager,  Forrest  E.,  D.D  3618  N.  Broad  Street. 

Dash,  Cyrus  C,  B.S.  in  E.E  3309  Arch  Street. 

Davis,  T.  Carroll,  M.D  2408  Allegheny  Avenue. 

Deeter,  Paxson,  B.S.,  LL.B  1331  Land  Title  Building 

Delk,  Edwin  Heyl,  D.D  630  N.  Broad  Street. 

deSauze\  Emile  B.,  Ph.D  1413  Ontario  Street. 

Devereux,  Helena  T  2103  Hunting  Park  Avenue. 

Devereux,  Robert  T.,  M.D  2103  Hunting  Park  Avenue. 

Dinsmore,  Clayton  Asher's  Natatorium. 

Diseroad,  Benjamin  F.,  M.D  911  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Donnelly,  Daniel  J.,  M.D  3727  N.  15th  Street. 

Dorsett,  Rae  Shepherd,  M.D  4027  Girard  Avenue. 

Doughty,  Richard  B  413  Elm  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Douglas,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  Esq.,  A.B., 

LL.B .  2418  Spruce  Street. 

Downs,  Ardrey  W.,  A.B.,  M.D  4204  Girard  Avenue. 

Drein,  William  Clifton,  M.D   1735  N.  15th  Street. 

Duncan,  Harry  A.,  A.B.,  M.D  2721  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Emick,  John  P.,  M.D  3245  N.  Front  Street. 

Eppleman,  Charles  C,  D.D.S  18th  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

Erichson,  William  B.,  B.S.  in  C.E.  .  .  1848  N.  11th  Street. 

Evans,  George  B.,  Esq.,  LL.B  227  Market  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Ewald,  Helene  G  9426  Bustleton  Avenue. 

Fernley,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hayden  6608  N.  11th  Street. 

Finck,  Edward  B.,  M.D  1120  Girard  Avenue. 

Fineman,  Hayim,  A.B  421  S.  8th  Street. 

Finkeldey,  Frederick  A  220  N.  32d  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Finkeldey,  Frederick  A.,  Jr  4609  Wayne  Avenue. 

Fisher,  Henry,  Phar.D.,  M.D  2345  E.  Dauphin  Street. 

Freeman,  Frank  E.,  M.D  1245  N.  60th  Street. 

Freemantle,  William  A.,  A.M.,  D.D..4623  Penn  Street,  Fkd. 

Fretz,  Franklin  K.,  Ph.D  330  Ferry  Street,  Easton,  Pa. 

Fretz,  Howard  G.,  M.D   1207  Erie  Avenue. 

Gallagher,  James  S.,  M.D   4438  N.  Uber  Street. 

Gardner,  Harry  C,  B.S.  in  C.E  3718  Walnut  Street. 

Gerhard,  Samuel  P.,  M.D  639  N.  16th  Street. 

Gerson,  Armand  J.,  Ph.D  3866  Girard  Avenue. 

Gladfelter,  Charles  H  2249  N.  Camac  Street. 

Glossner,  W.  Wilbur   1803  N.  15th  Street. 

Gordon,  John,  D.D  3714  N.  18th  Street. 

Grawl,  Milton  S  Highland  Park,  Pa. 

GrofT,  Henry  C,  M.D  3563  N.  Broad  Street. 

Grube,  Sara  J  Raubsville,  Pa. 

Guilford,  Dudley,  D.D.S  124  S.  18th  Street. 

Guilford,  Simeon  H.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

D.D.S  124  S.  18th  Street. 

Haas,  Alfred  M.,  D.D.S  2108  S.  17th  Street. 

Hahn,  Conrad  V.,  B.S.  in  M.E  3526  Filbert  Street. 

Hammond,  Frank  C,  M.D .  3338  N.  Broad  Street. 

Handler,  Joseph,  M.D   1608  S.  6th  Street. 

Hartwell,  J.  H.,  M.D  2540  N.  11th  Street. 

Hazzard,  Mollie  Milton,  Del. 
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Heathcote,  Charles  W.,  B.D.,  S.T.D.534  W.  Tioga  Street. 

Heller,  Napoleon  B.,  Ph.D  853  N.  20th  Street. 

Herbst,  G.  M  2511  N.  11th  Street. 

Herrmann,  Wm.  J  Keith's  Theatre  Building. 

Herting,  A.  C  7045  Woodland  Avenue. 

Hibshman,  Harry  Z.,  M.D  4006  N.  5th  Street. 

Hitchens,  Arthur  P.,  M.D  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Hitschler,  William  A  1212  Spruce  Street. 

Holzer,  Penelope  L  3229  N.  17th  Street. 

Hudson,  Harry,  M.D  1602  Erie  Avenue. 

Hunsberger,  Ambrose  1600  Spruce  Street. 

Illman,  G.  Morton,  M.D  3235  N.  15th  Street. 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  M.D  2826  Oxford  Street. 

Ingle,  John  G  1712  N.  15th  Street. 

Inglis,  Otto  E.,  D.D.S  2123  Green  Street. 

Iszard,  S.  Stanger,  Esq.,  B.A., 

M.A.,  LL.B  227  Market  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Jodocius,  Albert,  Ph.D  DeLancey  School. 

Jones,  Jennie  C  1910  Gratz  Street. 

Judge,  Annie   1732  Spring  Garden  Street. 

Judge,  Charles  A  1732  Spring  Garden  Street. 

Kane,  Helen  W   1825  Camac  Street. 

Karlson,  C.  E  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Kelly,  William  F.,  M.D  517  N.  10th  Street. 

Kendig,  H.  Evert,  Phar.D.,  M.D  5328  Baynton  Street. 

Kennedy,  Curtis  M  1849  N.  Mervine  Street. 

Kofke,  Harry  C,  B.S.  in  Chem  3810  N.  Gratz  Street. 

Kraber,  Willis  E   1727  Berks  Street. 

Kratz,  Maxwell  H.,  M.A.,  LL.B  West  End  Trust  Building. 

Krusen,  Wilmer,  M.D  127  N.  20th  Street. 

Kurtz,  Arthur  D.,  M.D  2520  N.  22d  Street. 

Law,  Edith  2140  N.  Camac  Street. 

Lawrence,  Katharine  Linwood,  N.  J. 

Leach,  Clara,  B.A  Essex,  Vt. 

Lee,  Francis  H.,  B.A  4721  Windsor  Avenue. 

Leedom,  John,  M.D  730  W.  Allegheny  Avenue. 

Leeds,  John  Bacon,  B.A.,  M.A  310  E.  Central  Ave.,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

Lehman,  A.  L.,  M.D  5820  Spruce  Street. 

Lindsay,  G.  Leroy   1744  N.  Bouvier  Street. 

Linsley,  Arthur  B.,  M.A  416  N.  40th  Street. 

Ludy,  Robert  B.,  M.D  1711  Summer  Street. 

McConnell,  Guthrie,  M.D  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

McCourt,  Harvey,  LL.B  1721  Snyder  Avenue. 

McDaniel,  Earl  L.,  M.D  1325  Erie  Avenue. 

McDevitt,  Charles  A.,  M.D  4552  Wayne  Avenue. 

McKeage,  William,  M.D  3131  N.  Broad  Street. 

McKee,  James  Herbert,  M.D  1519  Poplar  Street. 

McKinley,  Albert  E.,  Ph.D  6901  Germantown  Avenue. 

Mackenzie,  Lucinda  P   1338  Pine  Street. 

Mackenzie,  Marion,  B.S.,  Ph.D  4816  Florence  Avenue. 

Maloney,  James  A  3417  Old  York  Road. 

Manuel,  Nina  F  Asher's  Natatorium. 

Martin,  Collier  F.,  M.D  1831  Chestnut  Street. 

Martindale,  Joseph  W.,  M.D  2501  Federal  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Matheson,  Margaret   1730  Chestnut  Street. 

Matlack,  Frank  S.,  M.D   1426  Cayuga  Street. 

Mendenhall,  John  C,  B.A.,  M.A  4734  Penn  Street. 
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Meyers,  Clemena  1824  N.  12th  Street. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Ida  L.  K.,  B.A  4544  N.  Broad  Street. 

Minehart,  John  R.,  M.D  4821  Germantown  Avenue. 

Mitchell,  Edward  K.,  M.D  710  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Mongel,  Ernest  B.,  M.D  1429  Tioga  Street. 

Morgan,  James  A.,  M.D  5943  Webster  Street. 

Morrow,  Helen  H  1413  Spruce  Street. 

Morse,  Horace  B.,  M.D  Llanerch,  Pa. 

Moses,  Arnold  H  136  S.  4th  Street. 

Newcomet,  William  S.,  M.D  3501  Baring  Street. 

Newman,  Albert  W  4919  Catharine  Street. 

O'Brien,  Matthew  C,  M.D  6377  Sherman  Street. 

Oliensis,  A.  E.,  M.D  1131  N.  41st  Street. 

Ovidiu,  Melamed,  M.D  849  N.  5th  Street. 

Owen,  John  S.,  D.D.S  109  N.  5th  Street,  Camden,  N.  J.  - 

Parkinson,  W.  N.,  M.D  340  N.  53d  Street. 

Parsons,  Elizabeth,  B.A   1416  Euclid  Avenue. 

Paul,  James  Hale,  M.D  3727  N.  19th  Street. 

Prevost,  Jules,  M.D  Glen  Loch,  Pa. 

Prosch,  Frederick,  Jr  1841  N.  Hicks  Street. 

Raeber,  Othmar  N  1734  N.  15th  Street. 

Reber,  Wendell,  M.D  1212  Spruce  Street. 

Reed,  Lillian  R  1910  Green  Street. 

Rhoads,  J.  Howard,  Esq.,  LL.B  Bala,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Maude  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Robertson,  William  Egbert,  M.D  327  S.  17th  Street. 

Rodgers,  George  R.,  M.D  2801  Diamond  Street. 

Rogers,  Thomas  B.,  V.M.D  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Rommell,  John  C,  M.D.  1520  Wingohocking  Street. 

Rowland,  J.  Wallace  8127  Elberon  Avenue. 

Roxby,  John  Byers,  M.D  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Rusca,  F.  St.  Elmo,  M.D   1828  Green  Street. 

Russell,  Carlton  N.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.  .  .653  N.  22d  Street. 

Russell,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  M.D  2521  E.  Norris  Street. 

Saenz,  Jose\  D.D.S  1713  Spring  Garden  Street. 

Sajous,  C.  E.  deM.,  M.D.,  LL.D  2043  Walnut  Street. 

Sajous,  Louis  T.  deM.,  M.D  2043  Walnut  Street. 

Sampson,  Allan  G.,  M.D  2834  Columbia  Avenue. 

Schamberg,  Jay  F.,  M.D   1922  Spruce  Street. 

Schatz,  William  J.,  B.S  1521  Euclid  Avenue. 

Sener,  Walter  J.,  M.D  2018  Race  Street. 

Shumway,  Walter  B.,  D.D  Elliott  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Slifer,  Henry  F.,  M.D  North  Wales,  Pa. 

Smith,  Carl  M.,  M.D  5918  Christian  Street. 

Smith,  C.  Marion  148  E.  Gay  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Smith,  Elmer  H  4247  Paul  Street. 

Speakman,  Frank  M  573  Bourse  Building. 

Stahl,  Martin  L  Glenside,  Pa. 

Stair,  Blanche  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Stauffer,  Milton  F  2238  N.  Park  Avenue. 

Stecher,  William  A.,  B.S.G  City  Hall. 

Steel,  William  A.,  M.D  3300  N.  Broad  Street. 

Streland,  Oscar  1720  N.  17th  Street. 

Strickler,  Albert,  M.D  4037  Girard  Avenue. 

Subers,  Harry  W.,  B.S  610WashingtonLane,Jenkintown,Pa. 

Swoboda,  Richard  J.,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  .  .  143  E.  Allegheny  Avenue. 
Taylor,  J.  Madison,  M.D  1504  Pine  Street. 
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Taylor,  Mervyn  Ross,  M.D  1706  Race  Street. 

Tegge,  O.  E  3343  N.  Howard  Street. 

Teisen,  Bodil  Holmesburg,  Pa. 

Thissell,  Henry  N.,  M.D  2107  E.  Chelten  Avenue. 

Tomlinson,  William  H.,  M.D  4931  Germantown  Avenue. 

Twaddell,  William  Powell   1927  N.  13th  Street. 

Vernon,  Samuel  M.,  D.D  476  Green  Lane,  Roxborough. 

Vlachos,  Nicholas  P.,  Ph.D  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Wagenseller,  B.  Meade,  B.A.,  M.A. .  .4141  Mantua  Avenue. 
Wailes,  George  Handy,  B.A.,  M.A.  .  .4910  Osage  Avenue. 
Wallace,  Robert  Burns,  M.A.,  D.D.  .626  E.  Indiana  Avenue. 

Wass,  D.  Morey  18th  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

Weber,  Randall  J.,  M.D  2403  N.  17th  Street. 

Weisbecker,  William  J  2347  N.  16th  Street. 

West,  Charles  W.,  M.D  1618  Pine  Street. 

Whitcraft,  Harry  R  41  S.  15th  Street. 

White,  E.  Olivia,  M.D  1629  Arch  Street. 

Wilbur,  Charles  F.,  D.D.S  5300  Wayne  Avenue. 

Williams,  Anna  W  634  N.  12th  Street. 

Witherstine,  C.  Sumner  5317  Greene  Street. 

Wohl,  Michael,  M.D  18th  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

Wolfe,  Samuel,  M.A.,  M.D  1701  Diamond  Street. 

Wood,  Leila  M   Downingtown,  Pa. 


Bequests. 
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FORM  OF  GIFT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  THE  TEMPLE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  PHILADELPHIA,  the  sum  of  

 to  be  used  

Notice. — A  Will  making  charitable  bequests  must  be  made 
at  least  one  calendar  month  prior  to  the  death  of  the  testator, 
and  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  persons,  and  their 
signatures  attached  as  witnesses;  otherwise  the  Will  is  of  no 
effect  as  to  charities. 

Neither  witness  must  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
institution  either  as  trusteee  or  otheiwise. 

If  the  donor  desires  to  give  land  or  houses,  a  description  of 
the  property  should  be  inserted  in  the  Will. 

If  givers  desire  to  give  the  money  or  property  while  they 
live,  they  can  be  secured  in  a  certain  annual  income,  or  annuity, 
till  their  death. 
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September  8,  Tuesday. 

September  14,  Monday. 
September  14,  Monday. 
September  14,  Monday. 

September  14,  Monday. 

September  14,  Monday. 

September  15,  Tuesday. 

September  26,  Saturday. 
October  1,  Thursday. 

October  1,  Thursday. 
November  26,  Thursday. 

November  30,  Monday. 

December  23,  Wednesday, 

January  4,  Monday. 

January  30,  Saturday. 

February  1,  Monday. 

February  15,  Monday. 
February  22,  Monday. 
April  1,  Thursday. 

April  6,  Tuesday. 

May  30,  Sunday. 

May  31,  Monday. 
June  1,  Tuesday. 
June  5,  Saturday. 

June  7,  Monday. 
June  12,  Saturday. 

June  15,  Tuesday. 
August  31,  Tuesday. 


Calendar. 
1914. 

Business  Department  Opens  Day  and  Even- 
ing Sessions. 
Matriculation. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  All  Departments. 

Examinations  for  the  Removal  of  Conditions 
in  all  Departments. 

Dental  Department  Opens  Preliminary  Ses- 
sion. 

The  Departments  of  Theology,  Law  and 
Pharmacy  Open  (Evening  Session). 

First  Term  Begins  in  All  Day  Departments 
Except  Dental. 

All  Saturday  and  Afternoon  Classes  Open. 

College,  Pedagogical,  Preparatory,  and  Ele- 
mentary Departments  Open  (Evening  Ses- 
sion) . 

Dental  Department  Opens  (Day  Session). 
Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins  for  Day  and 

Evening  Departments. 
All  Classes  Reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 

Departments. 
Christmas  Recess  Begins,  Day  and  Evening 

Departments. 

1915. 

All  Classes  Reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 

Departments. 
First   Term   Ends  in   Day   and  Evening 

Departments. 
Second  Term  Begins  in  Day  and  Evening 

Departments. 
Founders'  Day. 
Washington's  Birthday. 

Easter  Recess  Begins  in  Day  and  Evening 

Departments. 
All  Classes  Reopen  in  Day  and  Evening 

Departments. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  for  Day  and  Evening 

Departments. 
Memorial  Day. 
Summer  Sessions  Open. 

Commencement  for  University  Departments 
— Arts  and  Sciences  (College),  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 

Entrance  Examinations  for  College  Courses. 

Commencement  for  All  Other  Departments — 
Normal,  Technical,  Business  and  Prepara- 
tory. 

Second  Term  Ends  for  Day  Departments, 

Except  Business  School. 
Summer  Sessions  Close. 


Board  of  Trustees. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY. 

An  Institution  for  strong  men  and  women 
who  can  labor  with  both  mind  and  body. 


Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University. 

*Elmer  E.  Brown,  M.D., 
Vice-President  of  the  University. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D., 
Dean  of  the  University. 


Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  E.  Beury,  Esq  1018  Real  Estate  Trust  Building 

Samuel  M.  Clement,  Jr.,  Esq  West  End  Trust  Building 

Percy  M.  Chandler.  265  South  Nineteenth  Street 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D  2020  North  Broad  Street 

Samuel  S.  Darmon  115  Dock  Street 

Walter  C.  Hancock  3720  Chestnut  Street 

M.  Francis  Hanson  515  E.  Sedgwick  St.,  Germantown 

Charles  W.  Kolb  405  Gowen  Avenue,  Mt.  Airy 

Edwin  F.  Merritt   1020  West  Dauphin  Street 

John  M.  Patterson,  Esq  Pennsylvania  Building 

Michael  J.  Ryan,  Esq  1534  North  Nineteenth  Street 

John  R.  K.  Scott,  Esq  900  Morris  Bldg. 

Frederick  M.  Smith,  D.D.S  Chester,  Pa. 

George  A.  Welsh,  Esq  305  Bailey  Building 

Robert  N.  Willson,  LL.D  2226  Spruce  Street 

Alexander  Wilson,  Jr  Market  Street  Title  and  Trust  Co. 


Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
President. 

*Elmer  E.  Brown,  M.D., 
Vice-President. 

George  A.  Welsh,  Esq., 
Secretary. 

Alexander  Wilson,  Jr., 
Treasurer. 

George  S.  Graham,  Esq., 
Solicitor. 


*  Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  FACULTIES. 


Officers  of  Government  and  Administration. 

Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  University. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D., 
Dean  of  the  University  Corporation. 


Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D.,  Dean.    Professor  of  History. 
Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Richard   B.   Doughty,   Professor  of   Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Political  Economy. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  Byers  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Director 

of  the  Gymnasium. 
Asa  George  Steele,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
Bodil  Teisen,  Director  of  Women's  Gymnasium. 
Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Robert  Burns  Wallace,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  English. 


Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Aesthetics  and  the  History 
of  Art. 

William  C.  Carnell,  B.S.,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Pedagogy. 
Arm  and  J.  Gerson,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History. 
Francis  H.  Lee,  A.B.,  Lecturer  in  Latin. 


Elmer  R.  Bitler,  B.S.  in  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Joseph  S.  Carlitz,  B.S.  in  Chem.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Harry  K.  Ellis,  C.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Conrad  V.  Hahn,  B.S.  in  M.E.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 
Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 
Arthur  B.  Linsley,  Instructor  in  Trigonometry. 
William  T.  Teggo,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Margaret  L.  Matheson,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 
J.  Myron  Shimer,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Oral  English. 
Harry  W.  Subers,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Theology. 


Rev.  Walter  B.  Shumway,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Church 
History. 

Rev.  Russell  H.  Con  well,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Oratory. 

Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Rev.  Forrest  E.  Dager,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Public 
Speech. 

Rev.  Edwin  Heyl  Delk,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Rev.  William  A.  Freemantle,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Bible  Teachers 
Training  School;  Professor  of  Logic,  Apologetics  and  the  English 
Bible. 

Rev.  Franklin  K.  Fretz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Ethics. 

Rev.  John  Gordon,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Dean  Emeritus  and  Professor  of  Homi- 
letics and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Heathcote,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Lecturer  in  Church  History 
and  Religious  Pedagogy. 

Rev.  Samuel  M.  Vernon,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 
and  Christian  Ethics. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  History  of  Religion. 

Rev.  George  Handy  Wailes,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature. 

Rev.  Robert  Burns  Wallace,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
New  Testament  Literature. 
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Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law. 


Francis  Chapman,  LL.B.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Practice,  the  Law  of 
Evidence,  Decedents'  Estates,  and  Domestic  Relations,  Bailments 
and  Carriers,  and  Lecturer  on  Ethics. 

J.  Claude  Bedford,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Elementary  Law. 

Andrew  Wright  Crawford,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  the  Law  of 
Real  Property  and  Conveyancing  and  Lecturer  on  Law  of  Ne- 
gotiable Instruments. 

Walter  de  C.  Douglas,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Pleading  at  Law 
the  Law  of  Torts  and  the  Law  of  Insurance. 

George  B.  Evans,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  New  Jersey  Practice  and  the 
Law  of  Bankruptcy. 

vS.  Stanger  Iszard,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Equity  Jurisprudence, 
and  Law  of  Contracts. 

J.  Howard  Rhoads,  Professor  of  Law  (on  leave  of  absence). 

S.  Spencer  Chapman,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Constitutional  Law,  Law  of 
Corporations  and  Partnership. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Medicine. 


Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Dean,  Temple  University,  Eighteenth  and 
Buttonwood  Streets. 

Samuel  Wolfe,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Henry  F.  Slifer,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology. 


W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

John  Byers  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

James  Connor  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  P.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

and  Toxicology. 
Wendell  Reber,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
James  Herbert  McKee,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 

Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. 
Jay  F.  Schamberg,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 
Guthrie  McConnell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 

Hygiene. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 


CLINICAL  PROFESSORS. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and 
Rhinology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Proctology. 
William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 
Samuel  D.  Ingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Henry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
William  S.  Newcomet,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Roentgenology  and 

Radiotherapy. 
Henry  J.  Off,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 
 ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 


Names  are  arranged  in  the  Medical  Faculty  list  on  the  basis  of  seniority  of  appoint- 
ment. The  transaction  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  Medical  Department,  the  registration 
of  students,  etc.,  are  in  charge  of  the  Dean. 
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ADJUNCT  AND  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS. 

Truman  Auge,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
Richard  J.  Swoboda,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

G.  Morton  Illman,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Rae  S.  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

J.  Madison  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Non-Phar- 

maceutic  Therapeutics. 
Jesse  O.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Asociate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Ardrey  W.  Downs,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental 

Pharmacology. 

H.  Evert  Kendig,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 
Herbert  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Histology 

and  Embryology,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratories  of  Histology 
and  Embryology. 


ASSOCIATES. 

Robert  B.  Ludy,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Henry  C.  Groff,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics. 
Randall  J.  Weber,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Ernest  B.  Mongel,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology. 


LECTURERS. 

C.  Sumner  Witherstine,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Dietetics  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory. 

A.  Parker  Hitchens,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Immunity. 

Thomas  B.  Rogers,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Animals  Com- 
municable to  Man. 

Jules  Prevost,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Medicine  and  Ter- 
minology. 

Clarence  K.  Alger,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Earl  L.  McDaniel,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

John  Leedom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

E.  Olivia  White,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Applied  Anatomy,  and 
Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 


Faculty. 
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Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Oral  Surgery. 

Benjamin  F.  Diseroad,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

Samuel  P.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 

John  O.  Bower,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

G.  Mason  Astley,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

John  D.  McLean,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Tuberculosis. 


DEMONSTRATORS. 

Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Arthur  H.  Kurtz,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology. 

Michael  Wohl,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  General  and  Surgical  Pathology 

and  Curator  of  the  Pathological  Museum. 
Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 
Granville  A.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 
Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
Edward  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Insructor  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 
Charles  West,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
A.  L.  Lehman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology. 
Harry  Z.  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology. 
J.  Wesley  Anders,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 
Henry  N.  Thissell,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Roentgenology  and 
Radiotherapy. 

John  C.  Rommel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 
Daniel  J.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
James  S.  Gallagher,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
William  McKeage,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
John  H.  Hartwell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
Charles  A.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
Wm.  F.  Kelly,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  and  Materia 
Medica. 

Robert  T.  Devereux,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Bruce  P.  Steel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Curator 

of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
Albert  Strickler,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 
Allen  G.  Beckley,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 
John  P.  Emich,  M,D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 
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G.  Bigelow  Mullison,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Anatomy. 

J.  Metz  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

William  N.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Anatomy. 

Samuel  Axilbund,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

George  R.  Schackterle,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Swithin  Chandler,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

Frank  B.  Baird,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Roentgenology. 


ASSISTANTS  AND  CLINICAL  ASSISTANTS. 

T.  Carrol  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 
Wm.  B.  Shick,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 
Harvey  W.  Kline,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
J.  H.  Hargreaves,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
Samuel  Axilbund,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 
Albert  Real,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 
Arthur  M.  Adams,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
J.  H.  Arnett,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
V.  I.  Seidel,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 
Robert  Gray,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
David  L.  Suiter,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and  Rhin- 
ology. 

D.  G.  Vance,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy. 


John  R.  Minehart,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Dean.     Professor  of  Botany  and 
Pharmacognosy,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

Henry  Fisher,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

James  Connor  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology. 

H.  Evert  Kendig,  Phar.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Pharmacy. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and 
Director  of  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Commercial  Train- 
ing and  Economics  and  Director  of  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 


LECTURERS,  DEMONSTRATORS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

Richard  J.  Swoboda,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

John  Casey,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 

August  C.  Herting,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

Meyer   Goldberg,    Ph.G.,    Instructor   in   Theory   and   Practice  of 
Pharmacy. 

William  F.  Kelly,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

John  Borneman,  P.D.,  Instructor  in  Homeopathic  Pharmacy. 

Samuel  Cornfeld,  Phar.G.,  Instructor  of  Pharmacy. 

Nathaniel  Anthony,  Phar.G.,  Instructor  of  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 


Simeon  H.  Guilford,  A.M.,  D.D.S.,  Ph.D.,  Dean.  Professor  of  Opera- 
tive and  Prosthetic  Dentistry  and  Orthodontia. 

Henry  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Metallurgy. 

Otto  E.  Inglis,  D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics 
and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

John  B.  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

 ,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  General 
Pathology. 

M.  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Anesthesia. 
Carlton  N.  Russell,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 


LECTURERS. 

Charles  McManus,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  History. 
J.  Howard  Rhoads,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  on  Dental  Jurisprudence. 
Charles  E.  B.  Addie,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  on  Principles  of  Crown  and 
Bridge  Work. 

John  S.  Owens,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Prosthetic  Technic. 
F.  St.  Elmo  Rusca,  D.D.S.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Operative 
Technic. 

Herbert  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Histology. 


INSTRUCTORS. 

Charles  F.  Wilbur,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Prosthetic  Department. 

Jos.  W.  Beiser,  D.D.S.,  Chief  of  Operative  Department. 

Alfred  M.  Haas,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry  and 

Anesthesia. 

C.  A.  Morton,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Dudley  Guilford,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Porcelain  and  Inlay  Work. 
Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

D.  Morey  Wass,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
Charles  C.  Eppleman,  D.D.S.,  Demonstrator  of  Crown  Bridge  Technic. 
W.  V.  Stafford,  D.D.S.,  Technic  Instructor  in  special  courses. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Normal  Department  for  Elementary 

Teachers. 

Mary  Adair,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 

Harry  R.  Allen,  Instructor  in  Educational  Gymnastics. 

Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Sara  E.  Beardslee,  Instructor  in  History  of  Pennsylvania  and  School 
Law. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Aesthetics  and  the  History 
of  Art. 

Ella  S.  Carter,  Instructor  in  School  Gardening. 
Mary  L.  Comar,  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley,  Instructor  in  Music  and  Sight  Singing. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Sara  J.  Grube,  Instructor  in  Nature  Study,  Physiology  and  Geography. 

Mollie  M.  Hazzard,  Instructor  in  English  and  History. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 

Glaus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Louise  Lorenz,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 

Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

C.  Marion  Smith,  Instructor  in  English  and  Arithmetic. 

Asa  G.  Steele,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Leila  M.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Kindergarten 

Training. 

Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Director,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Philosophy. 

Mary  Adair,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 

Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Ella  S.  Carter,  Instructor  in  School  Gardening. 

Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley,  Instructor  in  Music  and  Sight  Singing. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 

Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Symbolic  Education,  Nature  Study. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

Asa  G.  Steele,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Anna  W.  Williams,  Instructor  in  Handwork. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Normal  Departments  of  Household 
Arts  and  Household  Science. 


Penelope  L.  Holzer,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Household  Arts. 
Instructor  in  Dressmaking. 

Katharine  Lawrence,   Director  of  the  Department  of  Household 
Science.    Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery. 

Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 

Helen  A.  Bray,  Instructor  in  Millinery  and  Sewing. 

Laura  H.  Carnell,  A.B.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  on  Aesthetics,  the  History 
of  Art,  Historic  Costume. 

Mary  L.  Comar,  Instructor  in  Sewing  and  Dressmaking. 

Jennie  G.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Cookery  and  Dietetics. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 

Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Household  Economics. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Maude  Rhodes,  Instructor  in  Hospital  Dietetics. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Martin  L.  Stahl,  Instructor  in  Bookkeeping. 

Asa  G.  Steele,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Isabel  Woodburn,  Instructor  in  Home  Nursing  and  Emergencies. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Physical 

Education. 


William  J.  Schatz,  Director.  Instructor  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 

Medical  Gymnastics. 
Bodil  Teisen,  Women's  Physical  Director.    Instructor  in  Anthropometry, 

Light  Work,  Dancing  and  Athletics. 
Mary  Adair,  Instructor  in  Story  Telling. 
Harry  R.  Allen,  Instructor  in  Educational  Gymnastics. 
Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 
Laura  W.  Buckman,  Accompanist. 
Ella  S.  Carter,  Instructor  in  School  Gardening. 
Charles  A.  Coulomb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Clayton  Dinsmore,  Instructor  in  Swimming. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Frederick  A.  Finkeldey,  Instructor  in  School  Gymnastics. 
William  J.  Herrmann,  Instructor  in  Boxing  and  Fencing. 
Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 
Claus  E.  Karlson,  Instructor  in  Manual  Arts. 
Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Katharine  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  Food  Values. 
John  Bacon  Leeds,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Social  Economics. 
Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  Games. 
Asa  G.  Steele,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 
Nina  F.  Manuel,  Instructor  in  Swimming. 
Albert  W.  Newman,  Instructor  in  Dancing. 

Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis 
and  First  Aid. 

Frederick  Prosch,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Light  and  Heavy  Gymnastics  and 

Athletics. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

William  A.  Stecher,  B.S.G.,  Lecturer  in  Physical  Education. 

J.  Myron  Shimer,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Oratory. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  University  High  School. 


Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German. 
Helen  A.  Bray,  Sewing. 

Sara  E.  Beardslee,  Instructor  in  English  and  History. 

Richard  B.  Doughty,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Draw- 
ing. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and 
Composition. 

Thomas  Groetzinger,  Instructor  in  History. 

Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Harry  C.  Kofke,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Arthur  B.  Linsley,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and  History. 

Marion  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Margaret  Matheson,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

John  C.  Mendenhall,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Ida  L.  K.  Miller,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Elizabeth  Parsons,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Louise  F.  Perring,  Instructor  in  History. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Freehand  Drawing. 

Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

J.  Myron  Shimer,  Instructor  in  English. 

Harry  W.  Subers,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  University  Elementary  Schools. 

C.  Marion  Smith,  Director.     Instructor*  in  English,  Arithmetic  and 
Handwork. 

Helen  A.  Bray,  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

Laura  W.  Buckman,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Richard  B.  Doughty,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Sara  J.  Grube,  Instructor  in  Nature  Study,  Physiology  and  Geography. 

Mollie  M.  Hazzard,  Instructor  in  History,  English  and  German. 

Penelope  L.  Holzer,  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

Katharine  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  Cooking. 

Louise  Lorenz,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 

Lucinda  P.  Mackenzie,  Director  of  Kindergarten. 

Louise  F.  Perring,  Instructor  in  History. 

Frederick  Prosch,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Lillian  R.  Reed,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Modeling. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Leila  M.  Wood,  Instructor  in  Elementary  Classes. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education. 


Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Director. 
Samuel  A.  Anders,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 
Charles  G.  Batschelet,  Elements  of  Typewriting. 
James  J.  Burns,  CP. A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting. 
Edith  W.  Creveling,  Advanced  Typewriting. 

Charles  I.  Cronin,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Conveyancing,  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Law. 

Paxson  Deeter,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Corporation  Finance. 

Hayim  Fineman,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

W.  Wilbur  Glossner,  Advanced  Typewriting. 

George  M.  Herbst,  Telegraphy. 

Fannie  H.  Hubbard,  Advanced  Shorthand. 

Albert  Jodocius,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Spanish  and  Italian. 

harles  A.  Judge,  Beginning  Shorthand. 
Curtis  M.  Kennedy,  Penmanship. 

Willis  E.  Kraber,  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Business  English. 
Maxwell  H.  Kratz,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Advanced  Commercial 
Law. 

Washington  P.  Lord,  Beginning  Shorthand. 

Harvey  McCourt,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Elementary  Commercial  Law. 
Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  and  Busi- 
ness Ethics. 
Agnes  Mason,  Secretary. 
Marcus  M.  Matthias,  Reporting. 
Herbert  E.  Moore,  Penmanship  and  Arithmetic. 

Arnold  H.  Moses,  Associate  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Plan 

Reading  and  Estimating. 
Othmar  N.  Raeber,  Business  English. 
S.  Ada  Rice,  Intermediate  Shorthand. 

Louis  William  Robey,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Lecturer  in  Real  Estate  Law. 
Josephine  E.  Rosenfelt,  Assistant  Secretary. 
George  J.  Row,  Beginning  Bookkeeping. 
Emile  B.  de  Sauze,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 
William  J.  Schatz,  B.S.,  Director  of  Men's  Gymnasium. 
Harry  F.  Sieber,  Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 

Frank  M.  Speakman,  CP. A.,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  and  Money  and 
Credit. 

Martin  L.  Stahl,  Banking  and  Business  Practice. 

Asa  George  Steele,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Pedagogy  and  Psychology. 

Bodil  Teisen,  Director  of  Women's  Department  of  Gymnasium. 

Harry  R.  Whitcraft,  Advertising. 

Dallas  H.  Bastian,  Field  Secretary. 

Walter  S.  Gladfelter,  Assistant  Secretary. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  College  of  Music. 


Thaddeus  Rich,  Mus.D.,  Dean.    Professor  of  Violin. 

Vincent  Fanelli,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Harp. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hayden  Fernley,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

Philip  H.  Goepp,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Theory  of  Music  and  Organ. 

Hans  Himmer,  Instructor  in  Cello  and  Vocal  Music. 

Anton  Horner,  Instructor  in  Horn. 

Charles  E.  Knauss,  Instructor  in  Piano. 

Benjamin  Kohon,  Instructor  in  Bassoon  and  Assistant  Instructor  in 
Piano. 

Joseph  La  Monaca,  Instructor  in  Flute. 
Robert  Lindemann,  Instructor  in  Clarinet. 

Alfred  Lorenz,  Instructor  in  Violin  and  Viola  and  Assistant  Instructor 
in  Piano. 

C.  Stanley  Mackey,  Instructor  in  Tuba. 

Attilio  Marchetti,  Instructor  in  Oboe. 

Otto  Muller,  Instructor  in  Theory  of  Music. 

Paul  Rahmig,  Instructor  in  Bass. 

Oscar  Schwar,  Instructor  in  Tympany. 

Henri  Scott,  Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

William  P.  Twaddell,  Instructor  in  Organ. 

Emil  F.  Ulrich,  Chorus  Director  and  Instructor  in  Piano. 


Faculty. 
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Faculty  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

Samaritan  Hospital. 

Isabel  M.  Woodburn,  Director  of  the  Training  School  and  Instructor  in 
Practical  Nursing. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

James  C.  Attix,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Urinalysis. 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery. 

Ardrey  W.  Downs,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bandaging. 

Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
Pelvic  Organs. 

Gertrude  M.  Hershey,  Assistant  Director  of  Nurses. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

G.  Morton  Illman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Nursing  of  Contagious  Diseases. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Proctology. 

Earl  L.  McDaniel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

James  H.  McKee,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Diseases  of  Children. 

Leah  Miller,  Instructor  in  Operating  Room  Technique. 

Leah  Northrup,  Night  Director  of  Nurses. 

Wendell  Reber,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology. 

Maude  Rhodes,  Dietitian  and  Instructor  in  Dietetics. 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Nursing. 

John  Byers  Roxby,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Anatomy. 

Charles  E.  deM.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Materia  Medica. 

Jay  F.  Schamberg,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Dermatology. 

Otis  F.  Simonds,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Laura  H.  Southwick,  Social  Worker. 

William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

V.  Cullen  Weeks,  Instructor  in  Massage. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Faculty  of  the  University  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
Garretson  Hospital. 

Mary  Crawford,  Director.    Instructor  in  Practical  Nursing. 

John  Chew  Applegate,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Obstetrics. 

James  C.  Attix,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Urinalysis. 

H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Charles  Barnes,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Rosabelle  H.  Bell,  Social  Worker. 

Swithin  Chandler,  M.D.,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Palmela  E.  Dickinson,  Night  Superintendent. 

Rae  Shepherd  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Edward  B.  Finck,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Dermatology  and  Syphilology. 

Mulford  K.  Fisher,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Roentgenology,  Physiology  and 
Anatomy. 

Frank  Freeman,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Gynecology. 

Katharine  E.  Lawrence,  Instructor  in  Dietetics. 

Collier  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Rectal  Surgery. 

James  H.  McKee,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children. 

Edward  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Laryngology  and  Otology. 

Abraham  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Nursing. 

Wendell  Reber,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Ophthalmology. 

Annie  Roe,  Assistant  Director. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Oral  Surgery. 
Charles  F.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Surgical  Nursing. 
Margaret  Snedden,  Instructor  in  Massage. 
Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.  ^Toxicology.  Anesthesia. 


Office  Hours. 
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Office  Hours  of  Deans  and  Directors. 


Temple  University — Dr.  Carnell,  Dean  of  Temple  University  Corpora- 
tion.   College  Hall.    Daily,  9-12  A.  m.    Monday,  7.30-9.30  p.  M. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences — Dean  McKinley.  College 
Hall,  Daily  (except  Saturday),  9-11  A.  m.  Saturday,  10.30-11.30 
A.  m.    Monday,  7.30-9.10  p.  m. 

School  of  Theology — Dean  Shumway.  Theological  Hall,  Broad  and 
Brown  Streets,  Thursday,  7.30-9.30  p.  m. 

School  of  Law — Dean  Chapman.  Wilson  Building,  16th  and  Sansom 
Streets.  Tuesday  and  Friday,  6.45  p.  m.  1001  Chestnut  Street. 
Daily  9-12  A.  m. 

Other  hours  by  special  appointment. 

School  of  Medicine — Dean  Hammond.  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets.  Daily  3-4  p.  m.,  except  Saturdays.  3338  North  Broad 
Street.    Daily  9-10  A.  m.,  and  6-8  p.  m. 

Philadelphia  Dental  College — Dean  Guilford.  Eighteenth  and  But- 
tonwood Streets.    Daily  9-11  A.  M. 

School  of  Pharmacy — Dean  Minehart.  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood 
Streets.  Daily  2-4  p.  m.  except  Saturdays.  Special  engage- 
ments by  'phone  at  4821  Germantown  Avenue. 

School  of  Civil  Engineering — Dr.  Heller,  Director.  College  Hall. 
Daily  9-12  A.  m.    Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30-9.10  p.  m. 

University  High  School — College  Hall.  Daily  9  A.  m-2  p.  m.  and 
7.30-9.30  p.  M.,  excepting  Saturday. 

School  of  Kindergarten  Training — Miss  Mackenzie,  Director. 
Teachers  College.    Wednesday  and  Friday,  9-12  A.  m. 

School  of  Household  Science — Miss  Lawrence,  Director.  Teachers 
College.    Daily,  9-12  A.  m.;  Wednesday,  7.30-9.30  p.  m. 

School  of  Household  Arts — Miss  Holzer,  Director.  Teachers  College. 
Daily  9-12  A.  M.    Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30-9.10  P.  m. 

School  of  Commercial  Education — Prof.  Stauffer,  Director.  College 
Hall.    Daily  9-10  A.  m.    Wednesday  and  Friday,  7.30-9.30  p.  m. 

School  of  Physical  Education — Prof.  Schatz,  Director.  College  Hall. 
Daily  9-11  A.  m.    Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30-9.10  p.  m. 

Elementary  Department  Model  Schools — Miss  Smith,  Director. 
College  Hall.  Daily  9-12  A.  m.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30- 
9.10  P.  M. 

School  of  Music — Dr.  Rich,  Dean.  Wilson  Building.  Daily  10.30  A.  m.- 

5  P.  M. 

Training  School  for  Nurses — Samaritan  Hospital,  Broad  and  Ontario 
Streets.    Miss  Woodburn,  Director.    Daily  9-12  A.  m. 

Training  School  for  Nurses — Garretson  Hospital,  18th  and  Hamilton 
Streets.    Miss  Crawford,  Director.    Daily  9-12  a.  m. 
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Historical  Sketch. 


The  Temple  University,  now  multiplying  its  many  forms  of 
helpful  influence,  had  a  very  humble  beginning  twenty-nine 
years  ago.  In  1884  an  earnest  young  man,  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  Christian  ministry,  but  unqualified  in  not  having  the 
necessary  education,  suggested  that  a  course  of  study  for 
ambitious  young  men  might  be  offered  at  night.  The  present 
President  endorsed  the  plan,  a  small  group  of  students  came 
together,  with  the  president  as  its  first  teacher. 

The  educational  movement,  which  had  its  rise  in  such  an 
unpretentious  way,  has  gradually  grown  to  commanding  pro- 
portions. Two  years  after  its  inception  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  necessitated  a  removal  to  a  separate  build- 
ing. At  the  time  when  the  institution  secured  the  College 
charter — 1888 — the  number  of  students  was  590.  Now  the 
number  of  students  averages  about  3,500  each  school  year  in 
regular  courses,  not  including  many  more  attending  lectures. 

The  power  to  confer  degrees  was  granted  in  1891,  and  the 
Day  Department  opened  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  On 
December  12,  1907,  the  charter  was  amended,  changing  the 
name  from  the  Temple  College  to  the  Temple  University. 

The  Theological  School  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1893;  the 
Law  School  in  the  early  spring  of  1895;  the  Medical  School 
in  September  of  1901.  During  the  year  1907,  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  Dental  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  federated  with  the  Temple  Univer- 
sity. The  teaching  force  has  been  gradually  enlarged  until  at 
present  the  total  number  of  regular  instructors  is  237.  To-day 
there  are  17  departments,  with  66  different  courses,  offered  to 
the  students.  The  University  conducts  classes  morning,  after- 
noon and  evening  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Temple  University  stands  to-day  an  unique  enterprise 
in  education.    It  gives  courses  from  the  Kindergarten  grades 
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up  to  the  highest  University  grades,  including  the  Law  School, 
the  Medical  School,  the  Dental  School,  and  the  Theological 
Seminary.  These  courses  are  given  to  the  young  people  of  the 
city  for  a  nominal  fee  and  at  hours  convenient  for  those  who 
may  be  employed  day  or  night.  The  University  gives  the 
opportunity  to  rise  from  the  middle  or  even  the  most  ignorant 
ranks  of  society  to  the  highest  intellectual  plane,  and  fits  men 
and  women  to  meet  financial,  moral  and  social  responsibility 
as  real  benefactors  of  mankind. 

The  University  takes  the  child  just  able  to  talk  and  gradu- 
ates the  same  young  man  or  woman  with  a  university  degree, 
or  sends  him  or  her  forth  with  a  complete  training,  fully 
equipped  for  business  or  professional  life. 

This  University  is  an  incorporated,  unsectarian  institution. 
It  is  kept  under  a  strong  moral  and  religious  influence,  neither 
professors  nor  students  being  subjected  to  any  denominational 
tests. 

The  intention  of  the  University  management  is  to  so  conduct 
the  institution  as  to  stimulate  the  students  to  the  determination 
to  secure  the  most  useful  education  by  earnest  study  at  the 
University  or  at  home.  The  classroom's  best  help  is  in  arousing 
the  energies  and  developing  the  capacity  of  the  students  to 
help  themselves.  Thus  they  have  all  the  self-reliance  and  pro- 
gressiveness  of  self-made  men  and  women,  with  the  additional 
breadth  and  cultivated  symmetry  of  the  collegian.  Each  stu- 
dent is  encouraged  to  do  his  best  work  for  his  own  advance- 
ment, for  the  honor  of  the  University  and  for  the  good  of 
others. 

The  University  is  a  benevolent  enterprise,  established  solely 
for  the  public  good. 
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Departments  of  Instruction. 


I.  UNIVERSITY  COURSES: 

1.  The  Theological  Department  (B.D.,  S.T.D.). 

2.  The  School  of  Law  (LL.B.). 

3.  The  Medical  Department  (M.D.). 

4.  The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  (D.D.S.). 

5.  The  Pharmacy  Department  (Ph.G.,  P.C.  and  Phar.D.). 

II.  COLLEGE  COURSES: 

1.  Course  in  Arts  (B.A.). 

2.  Course  in  Science  (B.S.)- 

3.  Course  in  Qivil  Engineering  (B.S.). 

4.  Course  in  Chemistry  (B.S.). 

5.  Pre-Medical  College  Course. 

III.  TEACHERS*  COLLEGE  COURSES: 

1.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  in  High  Schools. 

2.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  in  Elementary  Schools. 

3.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  in  Kindergartens. 

4.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  in  Business  Schools. 

5.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  Physical  Education. 

6.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  Household  Art. 

7.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  Household  Science. 

8.  Course  preparing  for  teaching  Music. 

9.  Course  preparing  for  Social  Work. 

* 

IV.  SPECIAL  NORMAL  COURSES: 

1.  Course  in  School  Gardening. 

2.  Course  in  Story  Telling. 

3.  Course  in  Arts  and  Crafts. 

V.  PREPARATORY  COURSES: 

1.  College  Preparatory  Course. 

2.  Scientific  Preparatory  Course. 

3.  Theological  Preparatory  Course. 

4.  Law  Preparatory  Course. 

5.  Medical  Preparatory  Course. 

6.  Dental  Preparatory  Course. 

7.  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Course. 

8.  Engineering  Preparatory  Course. 

9.  General  Course. 

10.  Business  Preparatory  Course. 
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VI.  NURSES'  TRAINING  COURSE: 

1.  Nurses'  Training  Course  (Practical  Work  in  the  Samaritan  and 

Garretson  Hospitals). 

2.  A  Probationer's  Course. 

3.  A  Post-Graduate  Course. 

4.  A  Normal  Course. 

5.  A  Companion  Nurse  Course. 

VII.  BUSINESS  COURSES: 

1.  Commercial  Course. 

2.  Shorthand  Course. 

3.  Secretarial  Course. 

4.  Realty  Course. 

5.  Telegraphy  Course. 

6.  Advertisement  Writing. 

7.  Corporation  Accounting  and  Banking. 

8.  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating. 

9.  Salesmanship  Course. 

10.  Advanced  Course  in  Accounting  and  Business  Technique. 

VIII.  ELEMENTARY  COURSES: 

1.  Upper  School  (years  5,  6,  7). 

2.  Middle  School  (years  3,  4). 

3.  Lower  School  (kindergarten  and  years  1,2). 

4.  Evening  (grades  1  to  8). 

IX.  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES: 

1.  Course  in  Chemistry. 

2.  Course  in  Surveying. 

3.  Course  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing. 

4.  Course  in  Sheet  Metal  Work. 

5.  Course  in  Structural  Engineering. 

6.  Course  in  Hydraulics. 

7.  Course  in  Painting  and  Freehand  Drawing. 

8.  Course  in  Millinery. 

9.  Course  in  Dressmaking. 

10.  Course  in  Cookery. 

11.  Course  in  Custom  Tailoring  for  Men. 

X.  SPECIAL  COURSES: 

1.  Course  in  Elocution  and  Oratory. 

2.  Course  in  Physical  Training. 

3.  Course  in  Music. 

4.  Course  in  Bible  Training. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  of  the  above  courses,  write 
to  Temple  University,  College  Hall,  Broad  and  Berks  Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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The  Temple  University. 


Fees. 


DAY  DEPARTMENT. 
One  year  two  terms  of  four  and  one-half  months  each. 


College  Courses  (15  periods  per  week  for  a  year)   $75.00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Courses  for  each  one  period  class  per  week  for  a 

year   5.00 


Laboratory  fees  are  charged  in  courses  in  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  Geology.    See  below. 

Theological  Courses: 

Resident  and  Correspondence.     See  fees  under  Evening 
Department. 

Law  Course.    See  fees  under  Evening  Department. 


Medical  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Dissection  material,  $1.50  per  part. 

Laboratory  fee   3 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Dental  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   150.00 

Dissection  material,  $1.50  per  part. 

Laboratory  fee   3 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   80.00 

Laboratory  fee   3 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5. 00 

Normal  Course  for  High  School  and  Elementary  Teachers   100.00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Normal  Course  in  Kindergarten  Training   100.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Normal  Course  in  Household  Arts   100 . 00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 
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Normal  Course  in  Household  Science  $100.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Education   100.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Normal  Course  in  Commercial  Education   100.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Preparatory  (Scientific)   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Laboratory  fee : 

Chemistry   10.00 

Physics   5.00 

Breakage  deposit  (Chemistry)   5 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Preparatory  (Classical)   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Preparatory  (Law)   90.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Preparatory  (Medical)   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Laboratory  fee : 

Chemistry   10.00 

Physics   5.00 

Breakage  deposit  (Chemistry)   5 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Preparatory  (Dental)   90.00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Laboratory  fee: 

Chemistry   10.00 

Physics   5.00 

Breakage  deposit  (Chemistry)   5 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

College  Preparatory  (Pharmacy)   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Business  Preparatory  Course   90 . 00 

Library  fee   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

General  Course   90.00 

Library  fee ...  ,   1 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 
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Model  Schools: 

Upper  School   $65.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Middle  School   50.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Lower  School,  years  1  and  2  (9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.)   40.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Lower  School,  Continuing  Class  (9  to  12  A.  M.)   30.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Lower  School  (Kindergarten)   15. 00 

Business  School,  ten  months  (any  course  offered  in  day)   100.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Business  School,  five  months  (any  course  offered  in  day)   55.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Business  School,  one  month  (any  course  offered  in  day)   12.00 

Locker  rental   1 . 00 

Special  Teachers'  Courses:  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning. 
At  the  rate  of  $5  a  year  for  each  class  meeting  one  period 
a  week. 

General  Chemistry,  tuition  and  laboratory  fee   35.00 

Breakage  deposit   5. 00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  tuition  and  laboratory  fee   35.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 

Quantitative  Analysis,  tuition  and  laboratory  fee   35 . 00 

B r eakage  deposit   10.00 

Organic  Chemistry  (lectures  only),  tuition  fee   10.00 

Practical  Organic  Chemistry,  tuition  and  laboratory  fee   25 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 

Food  Analysis,  tuition  and  laboratory  fee   20.00 

Breakage  deposit   5. 00 

Industrial  Chemistry  (lectures  only),  tuition  fee   10.00 

Physical  Chemistry,  tuition  and  laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Assaying,  tuition  and  laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Physics : 

For  each  one  period  lecture,  per  week  for  a  year   5 . 00 

For  each  one  period  laboratory  work,  per  week  for  a  year. .  2.50 

Laboratory  fee,  including  breakage   5.00 

Physics  and  Chemistry  (Saturday  Classes) : 

Tuition  fee   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 
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Geology,  tuition  and  laboratory  fee   $10.00 

Mineralogy,  Descriptive  and  Determinative,  tuition  and  labora- 
tory fee   20.00 

Metallurgy,  tuition  fee   10.00 

Biology:  Tuition  fee,  four  periods  a  week,  for  a  year   15 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   2.50 

Manual  Arts:  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   10. 00 

School  Gardening:  four  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   15 . 00 

Story  Telling:  fortnightly  lectures   5.00 

Educational  Gymnastics,  Special  Teachers'  Course:  two  terms  of 

four  months  each,  four  periods  a  week.    Per  term. ...  15 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  Technical  Combined  Course:  five 

days  per  week,  for  a  year   85 . 00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Dressmaking  or  Millinery,  Technical  Course:  three  days  per  week, 

for  a  year   70.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Dressmaking  or  Millinery,  Brief  Course:  four  hours  per  week,  for 

a  year   30.00 

Cooking,  Brief  Course:  two  hours  per  week,  for  a  year   20.00 

Freehand  Drawing  and  Painting:  two  terms  of  four  months  each, 

two  hours  per  week.    Per  term   10.00 

Physical  Training:    special  afternoon  classes,  two  lessons  per 

week,  for  seven  months   6.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 

Music:  (See  Music  bulletin  for  fees). 


EVENING  DEPARTMENT. 

College  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  year  for  each  class 

meeting  one  period  a  week   $5 . 00 

Civil  Engineering  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  a  year  for 

each  class  meeting  one  period  a  week   5. 00 

Theological  Course  (Resident)   20.00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Theological  Courses  (Correspondence) : 

Undergraduate   25 . 00 

Graduate   50.00 
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Law  Course   $75 . 00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course  (First  Year) : 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   5 . 00 

Tuition  fee   70.00 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3 . 00 

Breaking  deposit   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course  (Second  Year) : 

Tuition  fee   50.00 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Pharmacy  Course  (Third  Year) : 

Tuition  fee  .   50.00 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3.00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Preparatory  Courses: 

College,  Theological,  Law,  Medical,  Dental,  Pharmacy, 
Engineering  and  Special  Preparatory  Courses,  at  the 
rate  of  $2.50  a  year  for  each  class  meeting  one  period 

a  week   $2.50 

Chemistry  Courses:  two  evenings  per  week. 

General  Chemistry,  tuition  fee   10 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   5. 00 

Qualitative  Analysis,  tuition  fee   20 . 00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 

Quantitative  Analysis,  tuition  fee   20.00 

Laboratory  fee   1 0 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 

Organic  Chemistry,  tuition  fee   20.00 

Laboratory  fee   10.00 

Breakage  deposit   10.00 

Industrial  Chemistry:  two  hours  per  week,  tuition  fee   10.00 

Food  Analysis:  one  evening  per  week. 

Tuition  fee   10.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Breakage  deposit   5 . 00 

Physics:  two  evenings  per  week. 

Tuition  fee   15.00 

Laboratory  fee   5 . 00 

Drawing  Courses: 

Freehand  Drawing,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   5 . 00 

Mechanical  Drawing,  three  periods  per  week,  for  a  year.  .  .  7.50 

Architectural  Drawing,  three  periods  per  week,  for  a  year  7.50 

Sheet  Metal  Work,  three  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   7. 50 


Fees.  35 

Elocution  and  Oratory: 

Elocution,  three  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   $7 . 50 

Oratory,  two  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   10.00 

Dressmaking,  four  hours  per  week,  for  a  year  of  eight  months.  ...  20.00 

Millinery,  four  hours  per  week,  for  a  year  of  eight  months   20 . 00 

Cooking,  one  lesson  of  two  hours  a  week,  for  a  term  of  ten  lessons  5 . 00 

Elementary  Courses,  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  year  for  each  class 

meeting  one  period  a  week   2.50 

Special  course,  six  periods  per  week,  for  a  year   12.00 

Business  Courses: 

Shorthand  Course,  nine  periods  per  week,  for  nine  months  25.00 

Terms  per  month   4.00 

Bookkeeping  Course,  nine  periods  per  week,  for  nine 

months   25.00 

Terms  per  month   4.00 

Realty  Course,  five  periods  per  week,  for  seven  months. . .  .  $25 . 00 

Terms  per  month   4.00 

Text  of  Lectures   5.00 

Telegraphy  Course,  six  periods  per  week,  for  eight  months  30.00 

Terms  per  month   5.00 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship  Course,  three  periods  per 

week,  for  seven  months   20 . 00 

Terms  per  month   3.50 

Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  Course,  three  periods  per 

week,  for  seven  months   20 . 00 

Terms  per  month   3.50 

Business  Technique  and  Accounting  Course,  eight  periods 

per  week,  for  eight  months   50.00 

Terms:  $35  in  advance;  $15  December  1st. 

Text  of  Lectures   10.00 

Commercial  Law  Course  (Advanced),  two  periods  per 

week,  for  seven  months   15. 00 

Gymnasium  Classes: 

Classes  for  men,  two  evenings  per  week,  for  seven  months  6.00 
Classes  for  women,  two  evenings  per  week,  for  seven 

months   6.00 

Locker  rental   1.00 


When  a  course  of  18  periods  per  week  or  less  is  taken  in  any  of  the  day 
Preparatory  or  Business  grades,  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  for  each  class 
meeting  one  period  per  week  for  the  year. 

When  a  course  of  15  periods  per  week  or  less  is  taken  in  any  of  the  Model 
Schools,  a  fee  of  $4.00  is  charged  for  each  class  meeting  one  period  per 
week  for  the  year. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  final  examinations  in  subjects  which  they 
have  not  taken  in  the  regular  classes  during  the  year,  are  charged  a  fee 
of  $1.50  for  each  examination  thus  taken. 
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A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  must  be  paid  by  all  new  students  in  the 
University  grades,  whether  previously  registered  in  another  department 
or  not. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $10.00  is  charged  to  graduates  in  the  Departments 
of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Teachers'  College. 

A  graduation  fee  of  $5.00  is  charged  to  all  graduates  in  the  Prepara- 
tory, Technical  and  Business  Departments. 

Term  bills  are  due  and  payable,  one-half  at  entrance  and  one-half 
February  1.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  this  requirement  are  counted 
absent  from  all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satis- 
factory arrangements  made. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash,  by  bank  draft,  certified  check, 
or  money  order,  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  due,  made  payable  to  Temple 
University. 

ALLOWANCES  IN  CASE  OF  WITHDRAWAL,  ETC. 

A  student  who  leaves  the  University  within  thirty  days  after  the  begin- 
ning of  either  the  first  or  second  term,  and  who  shall  have  paid  the  full 
fees  for  that  term,  may  receive  a  return  of  one-half  of  the  tuition  fees  paid 
for  said  term,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  be  returned. 
In  cases  of  prolonged  and  serious  illness  the  time  lost  by  the  student  may 
be  made  up. 

STUDENTS'  EMPLOYMENT. 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  given  an  opportunity  of  paying  their 
tuition  wholly  or  in  part  by  means  of  services  in  laboratories,  libraries  or 
other  departments  of  the  University. 

The  amount  of  service  expected  in  return  for  tuition  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the  city  in  teaching 
private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupations,  thus  enabling  them  to 
provide  in  part  for  the  expense  of  their  education. 

Students  who  desire  outside  employment  are  aided  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  it  by  the  Employment  Department  of  the  University.  Every 
student  who  desires  such  employment  must  make  an  application  to  this 
department,  which  co-operates  with  the  employers  of  the  city  and  is  able 
to  render  systematic  aid  to  those  desiring  positions. 

Applications  should  contain  explicit  information  as  to  the  candidate's 
previous  employment;  the  kind  of  work  he  is  competent  and  willing  to 
do;  the  amount  of  salary  expected;  whether  the  candidate  desires  to 
matriculate  in  day  or  evening  classes.  Recommendations  from  former  or 
present  employers  are  useful. 

Students  desiring  to  find  employment  should  have  sufficient  funds  to 
support  themselves  for  four  or  five  months,  as  it  requires  some  little  time 
to  place  students  in  positions. 
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The  Day  College  Preparatory  and  Elementary  Departments 
are  in  session  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  p.  m.  daily  except  Saturdays, 
with  a  half  hour's  intermission  for  lunch  and  recess.  The 
Business  School  is  in  session  until  3.30  p.  m.  Each  session  is 
opened  in  the  Forum  with  Chapel  service.  Gymnasium  prac- 
tice for  college  and  preparatory  students,  2  to  3  p.  m.,  for 
business  students,  4  to  5  p.  m.  The  other  Departments  have 
hours  ranging  from  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

The  Afternoon  Classes  are  in  session  from  4  to  6  p.  m. 
Classes  in  any  subject  may  be  formed  in  these  hours  where 
ten  apply. 

Saturday  Morning  Classes  are  in  session  from  8.30  to  12.30. 

The  Evening  Department  is  in  session  every  weekday  from 
7  to  10  p.  m.,  students  reciting  two  evenings  a  week  or  oftener 
as  their  course  requires. 

All  students  supply  their  own  text-books  and  stationery, 
which  can  be  procured  at  the  University  at  publisher's  prices. 

All  students  of  the  Day  Department,  unless  excused  on 
presentation  of  a  physician's  certificate,  must  take  physical 
training  in  the  gymnasium.  Students  are  examined  by  the 
medical  examiners  of  the  gymnasium  and  careful  attention  is 
given  to  the  correction  of  physical  defects  and  weaknesses. 

All  Day  students  are  required  to  attend  the  morning  Chapel. 

All  lessons  lost  through  absence,  except  in  case  of  prolonged 
illness,  must  be  made  up. 

A  written  statement  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  addressed 
to  the  President  or  the  Dean,  stating  that  the  absence  was  una- 
voidable, should  be  sent  upon  the  return  of  the  pupil. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to  see  that  no  outside 
engagements  interfere  with  the  student's  full  and  regular  attend- 
ance at  every  session.  Only  upon  a  written  request  from 
parent  or  guardian,  and  in  exceptional  cases,  is  a  minor  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  University  before  the  close  of  the  regular 
day  session. 

The  President  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  all  students  of 
immoral  character,  and  any  who,  after  fair  admonition,  seem 
likely  to  persist  in  conduct  subversive  to  discipline. 

A  strict  record  is  made  of  each  day  student's  recitations, 
exercises,  punctuality  and  conduct,  and  the  result  is  sent  to 
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parents  or  guardians,  in  a  bi-monthly  report,  to  be  signed  and 
returned.  From  these  reports  the  term  average  is  made, 
which,  with  the  final  examination  average,  when  examinations 
are  necessary,  decides  each  student's  fitness  for  promotion. 

Students  of  the  Day  or  Evening  Department  attaining  a 
scholarship  average  of  nine-five  or  over  are  ranked  in  the  first 
honor  group.  Those  attaining  an  average  between  ninety  and 
ninety-five  are  ranked  in  the  second  honor  group.  The  names 
of  those  thus  commended  and  of  those  winning  the  prizes  are 
announced  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  passing  average  of  students  regularly  entered  in  any 
course  in  the  Evening  Department  is  70  per  cent.,  based  on 
class  wrork  or  one  examination  or  paper  at  the  close  of  the  col- 
legiate year,  or  on  several  examinations  or  papers  given  through- 
out the  year. 

Students  having  conditions  come  up  for  re-examination  on 
or  before  the  Friday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Fall  term 
of  the  next  year.  If  not  then  passed  the  subject  must  be 
repeated. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  secure  and  fill  out  fully 
the  application  blank. 

All  general  information  concerning  the  various  departments 
of  the  University  is  found  in  the  pages  assigned  to  the  respective 
departments. 


Degrees. 
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Graduate. 

The  Degrees  conferred  are:  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.D.),  Doctor 
of  Divinity  (D.D.),  Doctor  of  Literature  (Litt.D.),  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.),  Master  of  Arts  (A.M.),  and  Master 
of  Science  (M.S.). 

Applicants  for  the  higher  degrees  in  course  must  be  bacca- 
laureate graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of  an  American  College 
whose  degrees  are  accepted  by  this  University  as  an  equivalent 
to  its  own.  As  evidence  of  this  they  must,  at  the  time  of 
registration,  exhibit  their  diplomas  to  the  President  or  Dean. 

Undergraduate. 

Candidates  are  admitted  upon  passing  satisfactory  examina- 
tions in  the  subjects  outlined  in  the  following  pages  as  requisite 
for  admission  to  the  respective  departments  of  the  University, 
or  upon  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  an  academy  or 
high  school  of  recognized  standing. 

Degrees  in  course  are  conferred  only  on  those  students  who 
have  passed  a  thorough  examination  in  those  subjects  included 
in  the  course  and  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  least  one  year. 

The  following  degrees  are  given  in  course  at  the  present  time : 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  is  conferred  at  gradu- 
ation upon  students  who  have  completed  the  full  college  course 
in  Arts  as  outlined  in  this  catalogue. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.)  is  conferred  upon 
students  who  have  completed  the  General  Scientific  Course, 
the  Civil  Engineering  Course  and  the  Chemistry  Course. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  conferred 
upon  students  completing  any  one  of  the  four-year  courses  in 
the  Teachers'  College. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.B.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four  years'  course  in 
Law. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (B.D.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  five  years'  course  in  The- 
ology* providing  they  already  hold  the  arts  degree  from  an 
accredited  college. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  (S.T.D.)  is  con- 
ferred on  those  who  successfully  complete  the  three  post-grad- 
uate years  in  Theology. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  four  years'  course  in 
Medicine. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dentistry  (D.D.S.)  is  conferred  on 
those  who  successfully  complete  the  full  three  years'  course  in 
Dentistry. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Phar.D.)  is  conferred 
on  those  having  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  who  in 
addition  successfully  complete  one  year  of  post-graduate  work. 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.)  is  conferred 
on  those  who  have  successfully  completed  the  full  two  years' 
course  in  Pharmacy  and  have  had  four  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  Pharmacy  business. 

The  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  (P.C.)  is  conferred 
on  those  who  successfully  complete  the  two  years'  day  course 
and  have  not  had  the  required  four  years'  experience  in  the 
Pharmacy  business. 

Diplomas. 

Diplomas  are  awarded  to  students  who  complete  the  follow- 
ing courses  as  specified  in  this  catalogue :  Classical  Preparatory, 
Scientific  Preparatory,  Medical  Preparatory,  Law  Preparatory 
and  Dental  Preparatory  courses;  Stenography  Course,  Busi- 
ness Course,  Normal  Physical  Training,  Normal  Course  for 
Public  School  Teachers,  Normal  Course  for  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing, Normal  Course  in  Household  Science,  Normal  Course  in 
Household  Art,  Normal  Commercial  Course,  Normal  Course  in 
Music. 
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COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREES  OF 
A.B.  AND  B.S. 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  falls 
into  two  principal  divisions: 

(1)  A  regular  four  years'  college  course,  open  to  men  and 
women,  and  comprising  class  work  which,  in  the  main,  is  con- 
ducted between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  two  in 
the  afternoon. 

(2)  Classes  meeting  in  the  evenings,  the  late  afternoons 
and  on  Saturdays,  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  other 
professional  and  employed  persons  who  cannot  attend  the 
morning  sessions. 

This  division  is  not  organic,  but  simply  for  the  convenience 
of  students.  Students  in  day,  evening  or  special  afternoon  and 
Saturday  classes  may  register  for  the  same  degrees,  since  the 
class  work  of  all  courses  is  equally  strong,  and  the  rules  govern- 
ing admission  apply  to  all.  Courses  in  day  and  evening  classes 
are  sometimes  given  in  alternate  years ;  and  students  of  the  day 
and  evening  departments  frequently  meet  in  the  same  classes. 

The  Unit  System,  described  on  page  49,  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  receive  credit  for  college  work  when  they  are 
unable  to  carry  the  full  schedule  as  outlined  for  day  students; 
each  student  in  day  or  evening  classes  may  pursue  an  amount 
of  work  dependent  upon  his  own  ability  and  the  time  at  his 
disposal.  An  evening  student  usually  requires  more  than  four 
years  to  complete  the  course. 

Senior  Year  Electives  of  Arts  and  Science  students  may 
be  chosen  in  the  departments  of  Theology;  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacy,  thus  making  it  possible  to  shorten  by 
one  year  the  combined  college  and  professional  course. 

Special  Students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  admitted 
to  any  course  for  which  they  are  satisfactorily  prepared. 
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Credit  toward  the  bachelor's  degree  is  given  for  work  of 
college  grade  performed  at  any  other  institution  of  recognized 
standing;  but  candidates  for  degrees  must  take  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  their  work  at  the  Temple  University. 

The  University  authorities  reserve  the  privilege  in  this,  as 
in  other  departments,  to  withdraw  a  course  for  which  less  than 
ten  students  register. 


Entrance  Requirements. 

Methods  of  Admission. — Entrance  to  the  freshman  class  may  be  gained 
in  two  ways:  (1)  by  certification  from  preparatory  schools  of  recog- 
nized standing ;  (2)  by  examination  in  the  required  subjects.  [Note : 
For  time  of  examination,  cf.  University  Calendar.] 

Points  Required. — Matriculation  without  condition,  by  either  certifi- 
cation or  examination,  in  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B. 
or  B.S.  requires  a  total  of  fifteen  points.  A  point  represents  approx- 
imately the  value  of  a  year  course  given  five  hours  per  week;  and 
the  total  score  of  points  may  be  made  from  the  rating  of  courses 
given  in  the  Tabular  Synopsis  on  page  43. 

Points  Prescribed. — All  applicants  must  offer  the  seven  points  in  the 
following  prescribed  courses:  English,  a,  b,  and  c  (3  points);  His- 
tory, one  topic,  a,  b,  c,  or  d  (1  point);  Mathematics,  a  and  b  (2 
points). 

Languages  Required. — All  applicants  must  present  two  languages.  If 
the  candidacy  is  for  the  course  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree,  one 
language  must  be  Latin;  if  the  application  is  for  the  course  leading 
to  the  B.S.  degree,  one  language  must  be  French  or  German. 

Points  Optional. — The  remaining  points  necessary  to  make  15  (for 
either  degree),  may  be  scored  from  the  list  of  optional  subjects 
shown  in  the  Tabular  Synopsis  on  page  43. 

Advised  Optional  Points. — Candidates  for  admission  to  the  A.B.  course 
are  advised  to  complete  their  list  by  optional  points  in  the  languages 
and  history;  candidates  for  admission  to  the  B.S.  course,  by  elective 
points  in  the  sciences  and  mathematics. 
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Tabular  Synopsis  of  Entrance  Requirements. 


A.B.  Degree  B.S.  Degree 
PRESCRIBED  COURSES. 

English   3  English   3 

a,  b,  and  c  a,  b,  and  c 

History'   1  History   1 

a,  by  c,  or  d  a,  b,  c,  or  d 

Mathematics   2  Mathematics   2 

a,  and  b            —  6  a,  and  b           —  6 


PRESCRIBED  LANGUAGES. 

Latin   4  French  or  German. ...  2 

One  other  language ....  2  One  other  language ...  2 

—  6  —  4 


OPTIONAL 

Greek   3 

French   2 

German   2 

Spanish   2 

History   1 

(Other  than  topic  selected  in 
prescribed  course) 

Civil  Government  yi 

Economics  yi 

College  Algebra  

Solid  Geometry  }4. 

Trigonometry  yi 

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Botany  ]/2 

Zoology  y2 

Physiology  ^ 

Drawing  ^ 

Physiography  y2 

—  3  Selecte 


SUBJECTS. 

College  Algebra  ]4 

Solid  Geometry  ]4 

Trigonometry  14 

Physics   1 

Chemistry   1 

Botany  

Zoology  

Physiology  y 

French   2 

German   2 

Spanish   2 

Latin   4 

Greek   3 

History   1 

Civil  Government .  .  . .  ^ 

Economics  

Drawing  y£ 

Physiography  yi 


—  5  Selected 


15  Total 


15  Total 
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English. — (a)  Grammar. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  English  Grammar,  including:  (1)  Etymology  (spelling, 
capitalization,  parts  of  speech,  etc.).  (2)  Syntax  (sentence  structure, 
idiom,  paragraphing,  parsing — inflection  and  sentence  analysis — 
and  punctuation). 

(b)  Rhetoric  and  Composition. — (1)  A  preparatory  knowledge  of  rhetor- 
ical procedure  such  as  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  words, 
sentences,  paragraphs;  the  theory  of  narration,  description,  expo- 
sition, and  argument.  (2)  The  ability  to  make  practical  and  con- 
sistent application  of  such  rhetorical  understanding  in  composition. 

(c)  Literature: — 

A.  Reading. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails 
to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two 
selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I. — Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI.  The 
Aeneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  trans- 
lations of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selection  from  this 
group  a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II. — Shakespeare. 

Midsummer- Night1  s  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth 
Night,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richard  II,  Richard  III, 
Henry  V,  Coriolanus;  and  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  if  not 
chosen  for  study  under  B. 

Group  III. — Prose  Fiction. 

Malory:  Morte  d1  Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, Part  I.  Swift:  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brob- 
dingnag).  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I.  Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. Frances  Bur  ney:  Evelina.  Scott's  Novels:  anyone.  Jane  Austen's 
Novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee. 
Dickens'  Novels:  any  one.  Thackeray's  Novels:  any  one.  George 
Eliot's  Novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford.  Kingsley:  Westward 
Ho!  or  Hereward,  the  Wake.  Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Black- 
more:  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrae.  Cooper's  Novels: 
any  one.  Poe:  Selected  Tales.  Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  Short 
Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 
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Group  IV. — Essays,  Biography,  etc. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from 
the  Tatler  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell:  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Autobiography.  Irving: 
Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Southey :  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb :  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about 
100  pages).  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages). 
Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humor- 
ists. Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame 
d'Arblay.  Trevelyan:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200 
pages).  Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages). 
Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least 
the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  together  with  a  brief 
memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail.  Thoreau: 
Walden.  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey.  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Educa- 
tion, and  A  Piece  of  Chalk.  A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De- 
Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of  Letters  by 
various  standard  writers. 

Group  V. — Poetry. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Books  II  and  III,  with  special 
attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper  and  Burns.  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B).  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Pope:  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  A 
collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example,  some  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburn,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads. 
Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christable,  and  Kubla  Khan.  Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Scott:  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion.  Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry.  Tennyson:  The  Princess,  or 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good 
News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts 
from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My 
Last  Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England, 
The  Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustibus" — Instans  Tyr annus.  Arnold: 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman.  Selections  from  American 
Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  Whittier. 

B.  Study. 

^  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  under- 
standing of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four 
groups,  from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I. — Drama. 
Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 
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Group  II. — Poetry. 

Milton:  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas.  Tenny- 
son: The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur, 
The  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III. — Oratory. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Macaulay's  Two  Speeches 
on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union.  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV. — Essays. 

Carlyle :  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns'  Poems.  Macau- 
lay:  Life  of  Johnson.    Emerson:  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satis- 
factory if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other  essentials  of 
good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
grammar  and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  ques- 
tions upon  the  practical  esssentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  indi- 
vidual words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages 
of  modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current 
errors.  The  main  test  in  composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays, 
developing  a  theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be 
drawn  from  the  books  read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies  and  from 
his  personal  knowledge  and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading.  For 
this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight  or 
ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make  his  own  selections.  He  will  not 
be  expected  to  write  more  than  four  hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  will  include: 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
under  A.  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  submit 
a  list  of  the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  will  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  will  consist  of  ques- 
tions upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of 
such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style. 
General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they 
belong. 

History. — (a)  United  States  History  and  Civil  Government,  (b)  Ancient 
History,  (c)  English  History,  (d)  Medieval  and  Modern  Euro- 
pean History.  Each  topic  is  intended  to  represent  one  years'  work 
with  five  hours  a  week,  or  two  years'  with  three  hours  a  week. 

Mathematics. — (a)  Algebra,  through  Quadratics  of  one  or  two  unknowns; 
ratio,  proportion  and  variation,  fractional  and  negative  exponents, 
logarithms,  high  school  algebra  (both  elementary  and  advanced), 
Milne's  Standard  Algebra,  or  its  equivalent,    (b)  Plane  Geometry, 
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first  five  books;  Elements  of  Geometry  (abr.  ed.),  Phillips  and 
Fisher,  or  its  equivalent,  (c)  College  Algebra,  all  that  is  required 
in  (a)  and  in  addition,  Graphical  Algebra,  Mathematical  Induction, 
Binomial  Theorem,  Series,  Permutations  and  Combinations, 
Complex  Numbers,  Undetermined  Coefficients,  Partial  Fractions, 
Determinants,  Theory  of  Equations — College  Algebra,  Taylor,  or 
its  equivalent.  (d)  Solid  Geometry,  last  four  books,  with  the 
ability  to  do  original  exercises  and  numerical  problems;  Elements 
of  Geometry  (abr.  ed.),  Phillips  and  Fisher,  or  its  equivalent. 
(e)  Trigonometry.  Plane  trigonometry,  goniometry,  solution  of 
trigonometric  equations,  inverse  functions,  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles,  both  plane  and  spherical.  Phillips  and  Strong, 
or  its  equivalent. 

Latin. — I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required. 

1.  The  Latin  reading  required  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college, 
without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular  authors  and  works,  shall 
be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV;  Cicero,  the  ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias;  Vergil, 
Aeneid,  I-IV. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the 
schools  from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and 
Civil  War)  and  Nepos  (Lives) ;  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute) 
and  Sallust  (Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War);  Vergil  (Bucolics,  Georgics, 
and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.    Subjects  and  Scope  of  the  Examinations. 

1.  Translation  at  Sight.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation 
at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and 
range  of  ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured 
by  the  reading  indicated  above. 

2.  Prescribed  Reading.  Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the 
following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Vergil,  Aeneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI  at  the 
option  of  the  candidate,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and 
historical  allusions  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from 
the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or 
more  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and  candidates  must  deal  sat- 
isfactorily with  both  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

3.  Grammar  and  Composition.  The  examinations  in  grammar  and 
composition  will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections, 
all  common  irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary 
of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge 
in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  constructions,  and  range 
of  ideas  called  for  in  the  examinations  in  composition  will  be  such  as  are 
common  in  the  reading  of  the  year,  or  years,  covered  by  the  particular 
examination. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation  in  Latin. 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first 
lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  con- 
tinue throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct 
methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.    From  the  outset  partic- 
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ular  attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  each  word — and  so,  gradually,  of  the  whole  sentence — just 
as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  understood  in  the  order 
of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each  word  as  it  comes, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has  preceded 
and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit  of 
reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  trans- 
lation, however,  should  be  a  mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be 
a  mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated, 
gathered  in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear 
and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruc- 
tion in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The 
school  work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writ- 
ing from  dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning 
suitable  passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more 
practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater 
facility  in  reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  system- 
atic and  regular  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry 
is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the  prose  authors  already  studied  should 
be  used  as  models. 

Greek. — 1.  Grammar.  2.  Greek  composition  with  the  accents,  based 
upon  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  3.  Xenophon:  first  four  books  of 
the  Anabasis.  4.  Homer:  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  with  the 
prosody.  5.  Examination  in  the  general  topics  involved  in  the 
prescribed  reading.  6.  Sight  translation  into  English  of  Attic 
prose. 

French. — Grammar:  Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  including 
all  irregular  verbs,  rules  for  the  formation  of  tenses.  Syntax. — 
Rules  for  pronunciation.  Composition — Francois'  Elementary 
French  Prose  Composition  and  advanced  French  Prose  Composition. 
Translation  of  idiomatic  English  into  idiomatic  French.  Reading — 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Les  Miser  ables,  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier, 
Moliere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes  and  Lesage's  Gil  Bias  (or  the 
equivalent). 

German. — Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar  (Part  I).  Ability  to 
translate  easy  German  at  sight.  The  following  texts  or  their 
equivalent  should  be  read:  Super's  Elementary  German  Reader; 
Gerstaecker's  Germelshausen;  Reihl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schbnheit,  and 
Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel. 

Spanish. — Elementary  work  in  grammar,  composition  and  reading, 
leading  to  the  rendering  of  easy  English  into  Spanish,  and  the 
reading  of  simpler  Spanish  texts;  such  as  Gil  Bias,  Dona  Perfecta, 
etc. 

Physics. — Gage's  Principles  of  Physics,  or  an  equivalent  from  other  text 
books,  supplemented  by  many  and  varied  numerical  problems. 
The  candidate  must  also  present  a  certified  note  book  in  which 
he  has  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  at  least  forty  standard 
experiments,  including  experiments  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics, 
Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
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Chemistry. — Remsen's  Chemistry,  or  an  equivalent  from  other  text 
books  supplemented  by  numerical  problems  embracing  calcula- 
tions of  volume  of  gases  at  different  temperatures  and  pressure, 
combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  percentage,  com- 
position, formulas  and  atomic  weights.  A  thorough  knowledge 
of  chemical  terms  and  the  fundamental  principles  underlying 
chemical  combinations.  The  candidate  must  also  present  a  certi- 
fied note  book  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  steps  and  results  of  his 
laboratory  work,  which  should  include  at  least  half  the  time 
devoted  to  Chemistry. 


Arrangement  of  Courses  for  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  B.S. 

The  minimum  of  work  required  for  the  bachelor's  degree  is 
sixty  units;  the  unit  being  a  year-hour,  i.  e.f  a  course  which  has 
one  hour  of  class  work  a  week  throughout  the  year.  About 
one-half  of  the  sixty  units  comprises  subjects  which  the  Faculty 
has  required  of  all  students ;  the  remaining  time  is  to  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  student,  under  the  advice  of  the  Dean,  among 
the  various  elective  courses.  The  student  is  strongly  advised 
to  take  as  much  as  possible  of  the  required  work  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years.    The  required  subjects  are: — 

English  Rhetoric  [95,100,101]*   3  year-hours. 


English  Literature  [109,  117,119] 

Two  Languages  

History  [185,186]  

Mathematics  

Physiology  [30]  

Physical  Training  

Biology  [25]  ] 

Physics  [330]   \  One  of  thes 

Chemistry  [50]  J 

Philosophy  [300  or  305  or  308]. . . 


2  or  3 


3 
8 
4 
4 
2 
2 


2 


*  The  figures  in  brackets  refer  to  the  number  of  the  course  in  each  subject.  See 
Description  of  Courses,  pp.  57-71. 
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1.— THE  DAY  DEPARTMENT. 


Arts  Course  (A.B.) 

All  electives  shall  be  taken  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Dean.  With  this  approval  senior  year  electives  may  be  chosen 
in  the  departments  of  Theology,  Law  or  Medicine. 

Numbers  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  course  in  a  particular 
subject;  in  the  second  column  to  periods  per  week. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 


FIRST  TERM. 

100,  109... English   3 

170  Greek   2 

or  German  or  French.  2 

185  History   3 

215  Latin   2 

235,  6,  7. .  .Mathematics   2 

30  Physiology   2 

Physical  Training. ...  1 


SECOND  TERM. 

100,  95....  English   3 

171  Greek   2 

or  German  or  French.  2 

185  History   3 

215  Latin   2 

235,  6,  7. .  .Mathematics   2 

30  Physiology   2 

Physical  Training. ...  1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Two  additional  periods  optional. 


FIRST  TERM. 


101,  117. .  .English   3     101  or  102, 


172. 

186. 
216. 


.Greek   2  119. 

or  German  or  French.  2  172. 

.History   2 

.Latin   2  186. 

Mathematics   2  216. 

Physics  or  Chemistry 

or  Biology   3 

Physical  Training ....  1 


SECOND  TERM. 

.'English   3 

.Greek   2 

or  German  or  French.  2 

.History   2 

.Latin   2 

Mathematics   2 

Physics  or  Chemistry 

or  Biology   3 

Physical  Training   1 


300. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Two  additional  periods  optional. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

.Psychology   2     300  Psychology  „  . .  2 


or  Philosophy  or  Eth- 
ics  2 

Electives  13 


or  Philosophy  or  Eth- 
ics  2 

Electives  13 


SENIOR  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Elective. 
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Science  Course  (B.S.) 

Note. — All  candidates  for  degrees  who  have  not  taken 
courses  in  college  Latin  will  upon  graduation  be  granted  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.S.  will  take  mathematics  up 
to  and  inclusive  of  Analytical  Geometry;  they  will  also  be 
required  to  take  Calculus  or  an  equivalent  in  Chemistry  or 
Physics. 

For  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Civil  Engineering,  see  outline  of  Engineering  courses  on  pages 
72-78;  for  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Chemistry,  see  page  79;  for  courses  leading  to  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  see  pages  82-93. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

25  Biology   2     25  Biology   2 

100,  109. .  .English   3     95,100  English   3 

126  French   2     126  French   2 

151  German   2     151  German   2 

185  History   3     185  History   3 

237  Mathematics   2     237  Mathematics   2 

30  Physiology   2     30  Physiology   2 

Physical  Training ....  1  Physical  Training   1 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Two  additional  periods  optional. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

101,  117. .  .English   3      101,  or  102, 

French   2         119  English   3 

German   2  French   2 

186  History   2  German   2 

238  Mathematics   4     186  History   2 

Physics  or  Chemistry .  4     239  Mathematics   4 

Physical  Training ....  1  Physics  or  Chemistry .  4 

Electives   3                     Physical  Training   1 

Electives   3 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Two  additional  periods  optional. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM. 

300  Psychology   2     300  Psychology   2 

or  Philosophy  or  Eth-  or  Philosophy  or  Eth- 
ics                          2                        ics   2 

Electives  13  Electives  13 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
15  periods  required. 
Elective. 
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Arts  and  Science  Courses  Combined  with  Professional  Work. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  to  permit  students  to  choose  their 
senior  year  electives  in  the  professional  departments  of  Temple 
University.  Advanced  standing  is  granted  also  to  the  graduates 
of  other  professional  schools  of  recognized  character,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  clergymen,  physicians,  teachers,  lawyers 
and  other  professional  persons  to  secure  the  bachelor's  degree 
where  it  has  not  been  obtained  previous  to  graduation  from 
professional  courses. 

The  possible  combinations  of  such  courses  for  1914-1915  are 
as  follows: — 

1.  Regular  A.B.  or  B.S.  students,  either  in  day  or  evening 
classes,  may  take  senior  year  electives  in: — 

(a)  The  Theological  Department. 

(b)  The  Law  Department. 

(c)  The  Medical  Department. 

(d)  The  Pharmacy  Department. 

(e)  The  Dental  Department. 

(f)  The  Civil  Engineering  Department. 

(g)  The  Teachers'  College. 

2.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  is  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  complete  the  first  two  years  of  the 
A.B.  or  B.S.  course,  together  with  any  regular  two  years'  course 
in  the  Teachers  College. 

3.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 
is  conferred  upon  students  completing  the  courses  as  outlined 
on  pages  72-78. 

4.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  is  con- 
ferred upon  those  completing  the  course  in  Chemistry  outlined 
on  pages  79-80. 

5.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents completing  two  years  of  college  work  and  the  full  course 
in  Music. 

6.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce  is 
conferred  upon  those  completing  the  College  Secretarial  Course. 

The  college  course  of  Temple  University  also  offers  excep- 
tional facilities  to  those  who  wish  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  medical  and  professional  schools  which  demand  a  full  or 
partial  college  course  for  entrance.    (See  page  81.) 
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II.— EVENING,  AFTERNOON  AND  SATURDAY 
CLASSES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCES. 

One  of  the  original  purposes  in  the  founding  of  the  Temple 
University  was  the  arrangement  of  a  college  course  for  stu- 
dents who  could  not  attend  regular  day  sessions.  This  aim 
has  been  attained  and  college  classes  meeting  in  the  evenings, 
the  late  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays  now  form  an  important 
part  of  the  college  department.  The  work  is  of  the  same  grade 
and  scope  as  that  undertaken  in  the  day  classes,  and  students 
who  have  fulfilled  the  entrance  requirements  are  given  credit 
toward  the  bachelor's  degree  for  such  work.  Special  students, 
properly  qualified,  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes. 

The  evening  courses  are  not  arranged  according  to  the  usual 
four  college  years,  but  according  to  subject-matter,  and  a  stu- 
dent may  take  a  large  or  a  smaller  number  of  courses,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances.  The  required  subjects  and  the  elec- 
tives  are  identical  with  those  outlined  on  pages  50  to  52.  The 
evening  or  special  student  is  advised  to  finish  the  languages 
and  other  required  subjects  before  taking  up  the  higher  elective 
courses. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  college  subjects  given  in  even- 
ing classes  in  1914-1915.  In  the  ensuing  year  other  subjects 
will  be  added. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

All  rosters  are  subject  to  change. 

Bible,  Study  of  the  English  Tuesday,  7.30 

Chemistry,  first  year  [50]  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  second  year  [51]  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  third  year  [52]  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  Organic  [53,  54]  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  Food  Analysis  [55]  Friday,  7.30  to  10 

Chemistry,  Industrial  [56]  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Drawing,  Mechanical  [70]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10 

Drawing,  Architectural  [71]  Friday,  7.30  to  10 

English: 

Freshman,  Rhetoric  [100]  Friday,  7.30 

Freshman,  History  of  English  Language  [95],  second  term, 

Friday,  8.20  to  10 

Freshman,  Literature  [109],  first  term  Friday,  8.20  to  10 

Sophomore,  Composition  [101]  Tuesday,  9.10 

Sophomore,  Literature  [115  and  116]  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

History,  English  (Tudor  Period)  [188]  Monday,  7.30  to  9. 10 

History,  English  (Stuart  Period)  [189]  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

History,  Medieval  [185]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

History,  Church  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Law,  Commercial  Tuesday,  7.30 

Law,  Elementary  Tuesday,  8.15  to  10.15 
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Mathematics : 

College  Algebra  [235]  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Solid  Geometry  [236]  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 

Trigonometry  [237]  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Analytical  Geometry  [238].  .Monday,  9.10  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  [239]  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10  and  Thursday,  9.10  to  10 

Mechanics  and  Graphics  [412]  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

(See  also  outline  of  Engineering  subjects.) 

Oratory,  first  year  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Oratory,  second  year  Tuesday,  9.10  to  10 

Pedagogy : 

History  of  Education  [289,  290]  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  [285,  286] 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  9.10 

Philosophy  of  Education  [280]  First  Term  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

School  Administration  [299]  Second  Term  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Philosophy  and  Psychology: 

Psychology  [301]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Ethics,  Methods  and  History  of  [305]  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Logic  [306]  Tuesday,  9.10 

Philosophy,  History  of  [308]  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Physics  [330]  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  10 

Political  Economy,  Principles  [355]  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Sociology,  Principles  [342]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Sociology,  Social  Problems  [348]  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

All  students  are  required  to  present  two  languages  (of  the 
four,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German)  for  entrance  to  col- 
lege. After  entrance  to  college  any  other  language,  except 
Latin,  may  be  begun.  The  roster  of  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  advanced  evening  classes  is  therefore  given  below. 

French,  first  year  [127]  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

French,  second  year  [128]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

French,  Special  Course  [129]  Wednesday,  9.10  to  10 

French,  Third  year  [130]  Thursday,  7.30  to  10 

German,  Freshman  [151]*  , .  .Monday,  8.20  to  10 

German,  Lessing  [155]  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

German,  Advanced  Composition  [163]  Tuesday,  7.30 

German,  History  of  German  Literature  [162]  Tuesday,  8.20  to  10 

Greek,  first  year  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Greek,  College  [177]  the  Iliad  Hour  to  be  determined 

Greek,  New  Testament  Monday,  6.45 

Hebrew  Friday,  7.30 

Latin,  College  [215]  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Spanish,  first  year  [370]  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Spanish,  second  year  [371]  Wednesday,  9.10 

Students  desiring  to  make  up  preparatory  languages  may 
enter  the  following  classes,  but  the  work  cannot  be  counted 

toward  a  degree : 

German,  first  year  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30 

German,  second  year  Thursday,  8.20  to  10 

Latin,  Caesar  Tuesday,  9.10  and  Friday,  8.20  to  10 

Latin,  Cicero  Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20 

Latin,  Vergil  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 

*  For  the  first  and  second  year  of  teachers'  course  in  German,  see  Saturday  classes. 
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AFTERNOON  CLASSES. 

All  of  these  courses  may  be  credited  toward  the  degrees  of 
A.B.  and  B.S.: 

Biology  [25]. — General  Course.    Monday,  1.10  to  5  P.  M. 

French  [127]. — Special  Teachers'  Course,  first  year.    Prof,  de  Sauze 

Friday,  4.20  to  6  P.  M. 
French. — Modern  Short  Story  Writers  (Maupassant,  Daudet,  Coppee), 

advanced  composition  [131].     Prof,  de  Sauze.  Wednesday, 

4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

German  [152]. — Teachers'  Course,  first  year.  Prof.  Anders.  Tuesday, 
4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

German  [153]. — Teachers'  Course,  second  year.  Prof.  Anders.  Wed- 
nesday, 4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

Geology  [140]. — General  Course,  with  occasional  excursions  and  labor- 
atory study  of  specimens.    Saturday,  2  to  5  P.  M.   Mr.  Carlitz. 

History  and  Political  Science. — United  States  History  [190].  History 
of  the  English  Colonies.  Prof.  McKinley.  Thursday,  4.20  to 
6  P.  M. 

Italian  [376]. — Beginners'  Course.  Grammar,  conversation,  and  easy 
readings.    Friday,  4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

Latin. — Tacitus,  Juvenal  and  Seneca  [219].  Prof.  Vlachos.  Thurs- 
day, 4.20  to  6  P.  M. 

Political  Economy. — Principles  [355].  Prof.  Leeds.  Monday,  4.20  to 
6  P.  M. 

Political  Economy. — Problems  [350].  Prof.  Leeds.  Thursday,  4.20 
to  6  P.  M. 

Sociology. — Principles  [342].     Prof.  Leeds.    Friday,  4.20  to  6  P.  M. 
Sociology. — Problems  [348].     Prof.  Leeds.     Wednesday,  4.20  to  6 
P.  M. 

Surveying  [451]. — Field  work  with  instruments.    Saturday,  2  to  5  P.  M. 

For  afternoon  classes  in  special  pedagogy  subjects, — School 
Gardening,  Manual  Training,  Story  Telling,  etc., — see  pages 
95,  96,  101,  and  special  circular. 

Afternoon  classes  in  other  subjects  will  be  formed  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  applicants  register  for  them.  Applications 
for  additional  classes  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege Department. 

SATURDAY  CLASSES. 

The  following  classes  are  given  on  Saturday  during  1914- 
1915  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  others  who  desire  to 
attend  at  that  time.  Work  done  in  these  classes  is  credited 
towards  a  degree  when  the  student  has  satisfied  the  entrance 
requirements : 

Chemistry  [50]. — Lectures  and  Laboratory  work  in  General  Chemistry 
and  Qualitative  Analysis.    Prof.  Kofke.    8.30  to  12.30. 
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English  [113]. — The  Elizabethan  Drama.    Prof.  Wallace.     10.30  to 
12.30. 

French— Second  Year  [128].    8.30  to  10.30. 

French. — Nineteenth  Century  Literature  [136].    10.30  to  12.30. 

Latin. — Beginners'  Course  for  College  Students.    8.30  to  10.30  A.  M. 

History. — United  States  History,  1820-1860  [192].    Prof.  McKinley. 
8.30  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Mathematics  [244]. — Teachers'  Introductory  Course.    Prof.  Heller. 
8.30  to  10.30. 

Mathematics. — College  Algebra  [235],  or  Analytical  Geometry  [238],  or 
Calculus  [239].    Prof.  Heller.    10.30  to  12.30. 

Mathematics. — (Classes  in  preparatory  mathematics  will  be  given  on 
Saturday,  if  a  sufficient  number  register  for  them.) 

German. — Special  Teachers'  Course  [152].    First  year.    Prof.  Anders. 
8.30  to  10.30  A.  M. 

German. — Special  Teachers'  Course  [153].    Second  year.    Prof.  Anders. 
10.30  to  12.30. 

Psychology  [302]. — Educational  Psychology.    Dr.  Coulomb.    8.30  to 
10.30. 

Physics. — Laboratory  work  in  Elementary  Physics.    8.30  to  12.30. 

History  of  Religion  [212].    Prof.  Vlachos.    10.30  to  12.30 

Surveying  [451]. — Field  work  with  instruments.    Mr.  Teggo.  Saturday 
afternoons. 

Geology  [140]. — General  Course  including  field  work  and  expeditions  to 
places  of  geologic  interest  near  Philadelphia.    2  to  5  P.  M. 

Political  Economy. — Principles  [355].    Prof.  Leeds.    8.30  to  10.30. 

Sociology, — Principles  [342].    Prof.  Leeds.    10.30  to  12.30. 

For  Saturday  classes  in  special  pedagogy  subjects, — Manual 
Training,  Physical  Training,  etc., — see  pages  95,  96,  101,  and 
special  circular. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for  classes  in  other  college  sub- 
jects to  meet  on  Saturday,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants 
register  for  such  classes. 

EXTRAMURAL  CLASSES. 

Classes  in  many  of  the  college  subjects  will  be  formed  in 
any  part  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  neighboring  cities  or  towns  if 
twenty  or  more  persons  register  for  a  given  course.  Many 
of  these  courses  have  been  given  in  Public  School  Buildings  in 
the  city.  The  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  same  methods 
and  standards  as  are  used  in  the  regular  college  classes;  and 
credit  toward  the  college  degrees  is  given  to  those  who  perform 
the  required  classwork  and  pass  the  examinations. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ALL 
DEPARTMENTS. 
ART. 

1.  History  of  Art. — A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  art  from  its 

most  primitive  manifestations  down  to  the  Renaissance.  One 
period  a  week. 

2.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance. — One  period  a  week. 

3.  History  of  Modern  Painting. — This  course  gives  a  brief  history 

of  the  schools  of  painting  and  their  leading  representatives  from 
the  period  known  as  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time.  One 
period  a  week. 

BIBLE  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

15.  Biblical  Literature. — This  course  is  given  with  special  reference  to 

(a)  the  various  literary  types;  (b)  comparison  with  similar  types  in 
secular  literature;  (c)  literary  interpretation. 

16.  Biblical  Rhetoric. — Not  given  1914-1915. 

17.  Biblical  History. — Not  given  1914-1915. 

BIOLOGY. 

The  Biology  classes  meet  in  a  laboratory  well  supplied  with 
dissection  tables,  compound  microscopes,  and  necessary  chem- 
ical reagents.  In  all  biological  subjects  lectures  supplement 
the  laboratory  work. 

25.  General  Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 

fundamental  ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To  this  end 
a  series  of  about  fifteen  types  of  plants  and  animals  are  studied 
by  means  of  inductive  laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connec- 
tion with  these,  general  problems  and  principles  are  considered; 
the  fundamental  differences  between  animals  and  plants,  the 
phenomena  of  cell  division,  a  brief  history  of  Biology,  the  Theory 
of  Evolution,  etc.  Two  lecture  periods  and  four  laboratory  periods 
a  week. 

26.  Botany. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  practical  course  in 

Botany  either  as  a  foundation  for  advanced  study  in  the  subject 
or  as  a  general  culture  course.  Botanical  excursions  are  made 
at  favorable  seasons  for  the  observation  of  plants  in  their  natural 
environment.    Textbook:  Bergen's  Botany.    Two  periods  a  week. 

27.  Zoology. — In  this  course  animal  life  is  studied  in  a  general  way 

from  the  lowest  to  the  more  highly  developed  forms.  Dissections 
of  class  types  are  made  to  give  the  student  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  animals  studied.  Two 
periods  a  week. 

30.  Human  Physiology. — Two  lectures  a  week  in  the  Freshman  year, 

with  laboratory  work  in  second  term.    Two  periods. 

31.  Human  Anatomy. — For  description  of  course  see  Department  of 

Medicine.  Lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  work.  Five  periods 
a  week  for  two  years. 
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32.  Histology. — See  Department  of  Medicine.    Two  periods  a  week  for 

two  years. 

33.  Bacteriology. — Two  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  laboratory  fee  is  required  for  each  course  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  laboratory  hours.  There  is  an  additional  charge 
for  breakage,  depending  upon  the  actual  amount  broken.  In 
all  cases  the  student  must  furnish  his  own  platinum  ware  and 
pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  rendered  unserviceable.  Special 
or  advanced  work  in  Chemistry  can  be  arranged  for,  the  labora- 
tory fee  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work  required. 

For  course  in  Chemistry  leading  to  degree,  see  page  79. 

50.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture  and  six  periods 

laboratory  work  per  week.  This  course  is  designed  to  make  the 
student  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemistry. 
In  the  evening  class  two  evenings  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  work 
of  course  50. 

51.  Analytical  Chemistry.    Qualitative. — Two  periods  lecture  and  six 

periods  laboratory  work.  Course  51  covers  the  qualitative  deter- 
mination of  the  metals  and  acids  in  simple  salts,  complex  salts  and 
minerals.  In  the  evening  class  two  evenings  a  week  are  devoted 
to  the  work  of  this  course. 

52.  Analytical  Chemistry.    Quantitative. — One  period  lecture  and 

eight  periods  laboratory  work  per  week.  Course  52  covers  the 
general  principles  of  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  metals 
and  acids,  by  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  In  the 
evening  class  two  evenings  a  week  are  devoted  to  the  work  of 
course  52. 

53.  Organic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture  per  week.     Course  53 

covers  the  study  of  the  character,  general  relations,  classification 
of  the  principal  compounds  of  carbon. 

54.  Practical  Organic  Chemistry. — Six  periods  per  week.  Prepara- 

tion and  identification  of  important  compounds  of  carbon. 

55.  Food  Analysis. — Analysis  of  common  foodstuffs.    One  period  lecture ; 

four  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

56.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture  per  week.  Excursions 

are  made  by  this  class  to  chemical  plants  in  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity.  This  course  is  elective  for  those  who  have  completed 
or  who  are  taking  course  53. 

58.  Physical  Chemistry. — One  period  lecture  and  two  periods  laboratory 
work  per  week.  A  course  covering  the  study  of  theories  and 
facts  closely  allied  to  both  Chemistry  and  Physics.  This  course 
is  elective  for  those  who  have  completed  course  52. 

60.  Assaying. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Analysis  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  etc. 
63.  Hygiene. — One  lecture  period  per  week.     Purification  of  water, 

treatment  of  sewage  and  other  municipal  problems  of  a  chemical 

nature  discussed. 
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DRAWING. 

Mechanical  and  Architectural. — Practical  Use  of  Instruments;  Let- 
tering; Geometric  Drawing;  Shade  Lines;  Orthographic  Projec- 
tions; Conic  Sections;  Intersection  of  Solids  and  Surface  Devel- 
opment; Scale  Drawing  and  Dimensioning;  Section  Lining; 
Shades  and  Shadows;  Tracing  and  Blue  Printing. 

70.  Mechanical. — Application  of  Helix  to  Screws,  Cams,  etc;  Cam 

Motions;  Spur  and  Bevel  Gearing;  Worm  Wheels;  Work  from 
Sketches;  Parts  of  Machines;  Complete  Machine.    Three  periods. 

71.  Architectural. — Application  of  Helix  to  Architectural  Work;  Plans, 

Elevations,  Details  of  Buildings,  perspective  as  applied  in  Archi- 
tectural Drawing;  Specifications.    Three  periods. 

72.  Descriptive  Geometry. — Two  periods. 

73.  Map-drawing  and  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. — Freehand  Sketches, 

Tinting,  Topography. 

ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS  (COURSES  405  to  452). 
See  Course  in  Engineering. 

ENGLISH. 

95.  History  of  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of  the 
English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  of 
linguistic  science.    Two  periods  a  week;  second  term. 

100.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — A  general  survey  of  the  principles  of 

prose  composition.  Weekly  themes  and  conferences.  One  period. 
(Primarily  for  Freshmen;  day  and  evening  departments.) 
100a.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Students  whose  work  displays 
deficiency  in  proper  command  of  English  are  compelled  to  attend 
at  the.  discretion  of  the  instructor  this  additional  one  hour  course 
in  Composition  for  which  no  college  credit  is  given. 

101.  Advanced  Composition. — In  the  first  term  the  emphasis  is  on  the 

exposition  with  a  special  study  of  the  essay.  In  the  second  term 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  narration  with  a  special  study  of  the  short 
story.  Fortnightly  themes  and  conferences.  The  students  are 
encouraged  to  work  individually  rather  than  as  a  class.  One 
period.  (Primarily  for  Sophomores;  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  courses  117  and  119;  day  and  evening  departments.) 

102.  Poetics. — The  form  of  English  poetry,  with  special  reference  to 

versification;  practical  work  in  metrical  composition.  One 
period;  one  term. 

103.  Public  Speaking. — A  study  of  the  composition  and  delivery  of 

original  speeches.    One  period. 

108.  American   Literature. — The  representative  American  authors; 

special  attention  paid  to  the  literary  development  and  modifi- 
cation, in  a  new  environment,  of  old-world  impulses;  illustrative 
readings,  reports  and  discussions.    Two  periods. 

109.  History  of  English  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English 

Literature,  having  the  purpose  of  introductory  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  of  literature  and  an  appreciation  of  its  unity.  Lectures. 
Assigned  Readings.  Two  periods;  first  term.  (Primarily  for 
Freshmen;  given  in  both  evening  and  day  departments.  This 
course  is  prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  offered  in  English  Lit- 
erature.) 
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110.  The  Elizabethan  Drama. — Development  of  the  English  Drama 

from  its  beginnings  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642.  Lec- 
tures. _  Required  collateral  reading.  Preparation  of  papers,  and 
discussions.    Two  periods. 

111.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. — 

One  period. 

112.  Milton  and  the  Literary  Atmosphere  of  His  Time. — One  period. 

113.  The  Eighteenth  Century. — The  Queen  Anne  Group  and  the 

Classicism  of  Pope;  the  reign  of  Johnson  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  Romantic  Movement.  Two  periods;  first  term.  Omitted  in 
1914-15. 

114.  Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries. — The  romantic  poets  of 

the  early  nineteenth  century;  a  study  of  their  art  and  of  their 
relation  to  their  time.  Lectures.  Required  readings.  Two 
periods;  second  term.    Omitted  in  1914-15. 

115.  Victorian  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  poetical  works  of  Tennyson, 

Browning,  Arnold,  Rossetti,  Morris,  Swinburne,  and  others; 
their  art  and  their  relation  to  their  time.  Lectures.  Required 
reading.  Two  periods;  first  term.  Offered  1914-15  on  Tuesday 
evening. 

116.  Contemporary  Poets. — A  study  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Henley, 

Kipling,  Watson,  Davidson,  Symons,  Yeats,  Thompson  and 
others.  Lectures.  Required  reading.  Two  periods;  second 
term.    Offered  1914-15  on  Tuedsay  evening. 

117.  The  English  Essay  from  Bacon  to  Pater. — Two  periods;  first 

term.  (For  Sophomores;  to  be  taken  with  course  101;  day  and 
evening.) 

118.  History  of  English  Literary  Criticism. — The  origin  and  develop- 

ment of  literary  canons;  the  application  of  the  critical  principles 
of  historical  schools  to  selected  works.    One  period. 

119.  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. — Types  of  Fiction  from 

Beowulf  to  Richardson ;  study  of  the  works  of  the  greater  novel- 
ists; tendencies  in  the  modern  novel.    Two  periods;  second  term. 
(For  Sophomores;  to  be  taken  with  course  101;  day  and  evening.) 

120.  English  Poetry. — The  history  and  development  of  English  non- 

dramatic  poetry  with  a  thorough  study  of  selected  authors  and 
poems.    Two  periods. 

124.  High  School  Methods  in  English. — This  course  presents  the 
aims,  methods,  and  organization  of  the  English  course  in  the 
High  School.  It  includes  practice  work  in  correction  of  themes 
and  a  special  study  of  classics  used  in  High  Schools.  One  period. 
Omitted  in  1914-15. 


FRENCH. 

125.  Beginner's  Course  in  the  elements  of  French  Grammar,  reading 
of  easy  texts  and  conversation  for  students  who  have  had  no  pre- 
liminary training  in  French.  Freshman,  elective.  Two  periods. 
Grammar,  Fraser  and  Squair;  reading  of  elementary  French 
texts,  such  as  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Hector  Malot's  Sans 
Famille,  Daudet's  Le  petit  Chose. 
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126.  Freshman. — For  those  presenting  French  for  entrance.  Fraser 

and  Squair's  Syntax;  Comfort's  French  Prose  Composition.  Read- 
ing of  Tartarinde  Tarascon;  VAvare.    Conversation.    Two  periods. 

127.  Special  Teachers'   Course. — First  year.     Fraser  and  Squair's 

French  Grammar;  thorough  drill  on  the  essentials  of  French 
accidence,  verb  forms  and  syntax;  translation  into  French  of 
exercises;  drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation;  reading  of 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Feullet's  Le  Roman  d'un  jeune 
Homme  pauvre.    Two  periods. 

128.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year.    Special  review  of  gram- 

mar and  irregular  verbs;  drill  on  idiomatic  forms  and  synonyms; 
French  prose  composition,  Francois;  a  thorough  drill  in  verbal 
forms;  syntax  of  moods  and  tenses;  translation  of  colloquial, 
descriptive  and  narrative  idiomatic  English  into  idiomatic  French. 
Reading  of  Gil  Bias,  Lesage;  Hugo's  Les  Miserables.  Conversa- 
tion.   Two  periods. 

129.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year,  elective.    Reading  of 

Moliere's  VAvare  and  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier.    One  period. 

130.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Third  year.    Comfort's  French  Prose 

Composition.  Study  of  colloquial  and  idiomatic  French.  Con- 
versation on  the  idioms  already  translated.  Study  of  Syntax  in 
Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar.  Reading  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme;  French  Realists.    Three  periods. 

131.  Special    Teachers'    Course. — Modern    Short    Story  Writers. 

Francois'  Advanced  Prose  Composition.  Thorough  study  of 
unusual  idiomatic  expressions.  Stories  of  Maupassant  to  be 
related  in  class  room  in  French.  Anatole  France's  Le  Crime  de 
Sylvestre  Bounard;  Les  Femmes  Savantes  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
Two  periods. 

132.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Lectures  in  French  on  French  Lit- 

erature with  collateral  readings  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  the 
authors  studied.    Two  periods. 

133.  A  Course  in  Reading  and  Conversation. — Students  must  read  at 

home  several  chapters  of  a  modern  book  and  reproduce  in  class 
conversation  and  discussion  the  pages  read.    Two  periods. 

134.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century. — Collateral  readings;  Corneille's  Le  Cid,  Moliere's  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  and  selections  from  Pascal.    Two  periods. 

135.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century. — Collateral  readings  of  Rousseau's  Emile,  Voltaire's 
Contes  Philosophiques.    Two  periods. 

136.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century. — Le  Romantisme.  Collateral  readings  of  Chateau- 
briand's Rene,  Zola's  La  Debacle  and  Edmond  Rostand's  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.    Two  periods. 

137.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  French  Literature  of  Modern 

Times. — The  Naturalists.  Collateral  reading  Rostand's  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac.  Discussion  in  French  of  texts  read.  Conversation. 
Two  periods. 
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GEOLOGY. 

140.  General  Geology. — Lectures,  Recitations  and  Field  Work.  A 

course  designed  to  give  to  the  student  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Geology.  In  the  lecture  work  particular  attention  is  given  to 
geological  influences  in  American  history.  Excursions  are  made 
to  points  of  geological  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  object  of  teaching  Geology  by  observation  and  examina- 
tion of  rock  structures  and  land  surfaces.  When  the  weather 
does  not  permit  of  an  excursion,  hand  specimens  of  rocks  are 
examined,  discussed  and  identified  in  the  class  room.  The  text- 
book is  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.    Saturday,  2  to  5  P.  M. 

141.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. — Crystallography  and  Mineralogy.  Two 

periods  per  week. 

142.  Determinative  Mineralogy.— Two  laboratory  periods.  Blowpipe 

analysis  of  the  common  minerals. 

143.  Metallurgy. — Lecture  course.     Two  periods  per  week.  Special 

attention  is  paid  to  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 

GERMAN. 

150.  Beginner's  Course  in  the  Elements  of  Grammar  and  reading  of 

easy  texts.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  preliminary  train- 
ing in  German.  Two  periods.  Stories  suitable  for  the  course 
are  selected. 

151.  Freshman  Course. — Grammar,  Composition,  Reading.  (Required 

of  students  presenting  German  for  entrance.)  Selected  texts,  as 
Freytag's  Die  Journalisten,  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Two 
periods. 

152.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — First  year.    Grammar:  the  principles 

of  German  pronunciation;  drill  in  inflections;  rules  of  syntax; 
use  of  particles  and  every-day  idioms;  prose  composition;  read- 
ing; conversation  based  on  the  text.    Two  periods. 

153.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year.     Advanced  grammar 

and  prose  composition;  translation  of  idiomatic  English  descrip- 
tive and  narrative  compositions  into  idiomatic  German;  sight 
translation  of  selections  from  modern  literature.  Texts,  such  as 
Max  Muller,  Deutsche  Liebe.  Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl.  Two 
periods. 

154.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Third  year.     Reading  of  Goethe's 

Iphigenie;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller's  Wilhelm 
Tell,  or  their  equivalents;  sight  translation  from  modern  literature; 
collateral  reading  in  German ;  discussions  of  literary  and  colloquial 
forms;  synonyms  and  critical  points  in  grammar.    Two  periods. 

155.  *  Life  and  Works  of  Lessing. — Lectures,  reports  and  discussions. 

Collateral  readings.  History  of  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  selections  from 
Laokoon.    Two  periods. 

156.  *  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller. — Lectures,  reports  and  discussions. 

Collateral  Readings.  History  of  literature  during  Schiller's  life. 
Wallensteins  Tod,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  Ballads.  Two 
periods. 
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157.  *  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe. — Lectures,  reports  and  discussions. 

Collateral  Readings.  History  of  Literature  during  Goethe's  life. 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Iphigenie,  Faust, 
Gedichte.    Two  periods. 

158.  Goethe'e  Faust,  I,  II. — History  of  the  Faust  motive;  genesis  of  the 

Faust  play;  dramatic  representations  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  critical  study  of  Faust;  literary  criticism. 
Two  periods. 

159.  Scientific  German. — Texts  suitable  for  the  course  including  selec- 

tions from  current  literature.    Two  periods. 

160.  Special  Course  on  the  Literature  of  Modern  Events. — Read- 

ing of  selections  from  German  periodicals;  reports  of  assigned 
readings.    Two  periods. 

161.  Special  Course  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 

tury.— Collateral  readings;   reports,  discussions.     Two  periods. 

162.  General  Course  on  the  History  of  German  Literature. — Based 

upon  a  standard  history.  Required  readings  and  reports.  Two 
periods. 

163.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — One  period. 

GREEK. 

170.  Freshman  Course. — Lysias,  Selected  Orations;  Greek  prose  com- 

position.   Two  periods;  first  term. 

171.  Freshman  Course. — Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Homer,  selections 

from  Odyssey.    Two  periods;  second  term. 

172.  Sophomore  Course. — Herodotus,  Selections  from  books  VII  and 

VIII;  Greek  prose  composition;  Euripides,  Alcestis.  Two 
periods;  first  term. 

173.  Sophomore  Course. — Euripides,  Alcestis  continued.    Plato,  Protag- 

oras.   Two  periods;  second  term. 

174.  Junior  Course. — Sophocles,  Antigone;  Thucydides,  books  II  and 

III;  Aristophanes,  Knights  or  Clouds.    Two  periods. 

175.  Senior  Course. — Demosthenes,  First  Philippic  and  three  Olynthiacs 

(Sandys).    Two  periods;  first  term. 

176.  Senior  Course. — Aeschylus,  Prometheus;  history  of  Greek  drama. 

Two  periods;  second  term. 

177.  The  Iliad. — First  book  reviewed;  selections  from  books  VI,  IX. 

XI,  XVI,  XXII,  XXIV.    Two  periods. 

178.  Beginners'  Greek. — Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Bk.  I;    prose  com- 

position.   Five  periods. 

179.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  Continued. — Prose  composition;  Homer, 

Iliad  I— III.    Courses  178  and  179  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

180.  Methods  of  Teaching  Greek  and  Latin  in  High  Schools. — One 

period. 

181.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Drama  in  English. — Open  to  stu- 

dents who  have  not  studied  Greek.  Introductory  lectures  on  the 
history  of  epic  and  lyric  poetry.    Two  periods. 


*Each  of  the  courses — on  Lessing,  Schiller  and  Goethe — is  offered  once  in  three  years. 
In  1914-1915  the  course  on  Goethe  will  be  given. 
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HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 


185.  Medieval  Europe,  376  to  1453  A.D. — Designed  to  give  a  general 

view  of  the  principal  facts  of  this  formative  period  of  European 
history.  Required  readings,  analysis  and  class  reports.  Two 
periods. 

186.  Modern  Europe,  1453  to  1789. — A  continuation  of  course  185. 

The  Reformation,  the  wars  of  religion,  the  struggle  for  the  balance 
of  power,  the  preparation  for  Revolution.  There  is  more  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  libraries  than  in  course  185.    Two  periods> 


187.  Modern  Europe,  1789  to  1910.— The  French  Revolution,  the  era^of 

Napoleon,  the  period  of  reaction,  the  revolutions, n,Qf  1830  and 
1848,  the  growth  of  democracy,  the  national  union  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy,  the  era  of  colonization.  A  more  intensive  method 
is  used  than  in  courses,  185,  186.    Two  periods. 

188.  English  History,  Tudor  England. — This  course  consists  of  an 

analytic  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  phases  of  English 
history  in  the  transition  time  between  1485  and  1603.  While 
most  of  the  chief  events  of  the  period  receive  at  least  passing 
attention,  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  (1)  the  nature,  causes, 
and  results  of  the  English  Reformation;  (2)  England's  part  in  the 
great  European  movements  of  the  period;  (3)  the  beginnings  of 
English  commercial  expansion;  (4)  significant  social  and  economic 
changes  of  the  period.  The  work  is  conducted  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, assigned  readings,  students'  reports,  and  class  discussion. 
Two  periods. 

189.  England  under  the  Stuarts  and  Early  Hanoverians. — In  this 

course  attention  is  given  to  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
religious  development  which  marked  the  period  between  the 
accession  of  James  I  in  1603  and  the  suppression  of  the  last  Stuart 
rising  at  Culloden  in  1745.  The  course  is  conducted  by  means 
of  lectures,  special  reports  and  assigned  readings.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  England's  relations  to  the  powers  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  upon  the  growth  of  her  colonial  empire,  and  upon 
the  revolutionary  changes  in  the  English  Constitution  which  make 
this  period  memorable.    Two  periods. 

190.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America. — The  European 

background,  causes  of  colonization,  development  of  political, 
religious  and  social  institutions  in  each  colony,  system  of  English 
control,  the  colonies  in  the  eighteenth  century.    Two  periods. 

191.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1765-1820. — The  causes 

of  the  Revolution,  the  political  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  the 
critical  period,  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  the  origin  of 
political  parties,  Jeffersonian  democracy,  the  war  of  1812.  Two 
periods. 

192.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1820-1860. — Particular 

attention  given  to  the  slavery  question,  financial  and  banking 
questions  and  the  development  of  the  West.    Two  periods. 

193.  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1880. — Political  and  financial 

questions  of  the  Civil  War,  problems  of  reconstruction,  economic 
questions,  election  of  1876.    Two  periods. 

194.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States,  1880-1910. — The  tariff 

question,  the  currency  question,  the  Spanish-American  War, 
colonial  problems  and  recent  industrial  movements.    Two  periods. 
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195.  American  Dependencies,  their  History  and  Government. — The 

government  of  continental  territories;  the  early  history  of  recent 
insular  possessions;  the  forms  of  government  granted  to  them; 
variations  from  continental  types  of  territories;  problems  of  con- 
trol of  tropical  lands.    Two  periods. 

196.  History  of  American  Politics. — A  rapid  review  of  the  origin  and 

growth  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  with  reference 
both  to  their  principles  and  their  organization.    One  period. 

199.  Historical  Method. — An  introductory  course  in  the  use  of  libra- 

ries, the  study  of  reference  works,  historical  bibliographies,  and 
a  detailed  study  of  a  certain  field  of  history.    Two  periods. 

200.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — An  advanced  course 

in  the  study  of  American  political  institutions;  designed  particu- 
larly for  teachers  of  American  History.    Two  periods. 

201.  Comparative  Politics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  political 

organization,  and  a  comparison  of  the  governments  of  ancient  and 
modern  states.    Current  European  politics,  based  upon  readings 
in  the  best  foreign  reviews  and  books.    Two  periods. 
204.  Methods  of  Teaching  History  and  Civics  in  High  Schools. — 
One  period. 

207.  History  of  Pennsylvania. — Brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  state. 
One  period. 

LATIN. 

215.  Freshman  Course. — Cicero,  Selected  Letters  (Abbott);  sight  reading, 

Pro  Mar  cello  or  Ninth  Philippic.  Prose  composition.  A  study 
of  Cicero  and  his  age.  Boissier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends,  Momm- 
sen,  Roman  History,  Bk.  V.    Two  periods. 

216.  Sophomore  Course. — Horace,  selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes 

(Moore);  sight  reading;  Vergil,  Eclogues  and  Ovid,  selections. 
Two  periods. 

Courses  215  and  216  form  the  work  prescribed  for  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

219.  Junior  Course. — Tacitus,  Annals  (Nero's  reign);  Juvenal,  Satires; 

Suetonius.  A  study  of  Roman  society  in  the  period  treated; 
collateral  readings.    Two  periods. 

220.  Plautus. — Captivi  and  Miles  Gloriosus.     History  of  early  Roman 

drama.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

221.  Lucretius. — Two  periods;  second  term. 

MATHEMATICS. 

235.  Algebra. — Permutations  and  combinations,  theory  of  equations, 

determinants,  partial  fractions,  logarithms,  continued  fractions, 
inequalities,  variation,  probability.  Previous  to  the  above  work, 
if  necessary,  a  review  is  given  in  quadratics  of  one  and  two 
unknowns,  graphical  representation,  binomial  theorem  and  the 
progressions.    Two  periods. 

236.  Solid  Geometry.— Books  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  with  original 

problems  and  exercises.    Two  periods. 

237.  Trigonometry. — Trigonometric   functions,    transformations,  trig- 

onometric equations,  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
both  plane  and  spherical,  inverse  functions,  construction  of 
logarithmic  and  trigonometric  tables,  De  Moivre's  Theorem  and 
the  hyperbolic  functions.    Two  periods. 
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237a.  Surveying. — Measuring  of  heights  and  distances,  chaining,  calcula- 
tion of  areas,  dividing  of  land,  triangulation,  levelling,  plotting, 
topographical  drawing,  etc.  Actual  work  in  the  field  when  the 
weather  permits.  Prerequisite,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 
One  and  one-half  periods. 

238.  Analytic  Geometry. — The  different  systems  of  coordinates  with  the 

transformations  of  equations  from  one  system  to  the  other,  the 
equations  of  the  straight  line  and  conic  sections,  tangents,  normals 
and  polar s,  to  the  conic  sections,  with  the  more  common  properties 
of  the  various  loci.    Two  periods. 

239.  Calculus. — Differential  Calculus:  differentiation  of  algebraic  and 

transcendental  functions,  with  applications  to  finding  tangents 
and  normals  to  curves,  indeterminate  forms,  expansion  of  functions 
in  series,  maxima  and  minima,  singular  points,  curvature,  envel- 
opes, etc. 

Integral  Calculus. — Integration  considered  as  the  inverse  of 
differentiation,  definite  integrals  considered  as  a  summation,  rec- 
tification of  curves,  areas  of  plane  curves  and  surfaces  of  revolu- 
tion, volumes  of  solid  bodies.    Two  periods. 

240.  Differential  Equations. — Genesis  of  the  differential  equation  of 

different  orders  and  degrees,  singular  solutions,  applications  to 
geometry,  mechanics  and  physics.  Linear  equations  with  con- 
stant coefficients,  linear  equations  with  variable  coefficients; 
equations  of  second  order,  equations  of  more  than  two  variables, 
partial  differential  equations  of  first  and  higher  orders.  Two 
periods. 

241.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. — This  course  is  advanced  beyond 

course  (238),  including  such  subjects  as  pole  and  polar,  parametric 
equations,  transformation,  inversion,  reciprocation.  Geometry 
of  three  dimensions  is  treated  at  length.    Two  periods. 

243.  Teachers'  Introductory  Course  to  the  Higher  Mathematics. — 

This  course,  given  two  periods  for  one  term,  includes  such  portions 
of  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  as  are  found  most 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  Mathematics.  In  Algebra, 
the  work  consists  of  the  first  part  of  Taylor's  College  Algebra. 
While  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  review,  emphasis  is  also  laid 
on  the  reasons  for  fundamental  operations.  In  Solid  Geometry, 
only  such  portions  of  the  text  as  underlie  the  study  of  Solid  Trigo- 
nometry are  considered.  Many  problems  in  this  subject  are 
given.  In  Trigonometry,  a  general  review  of  plane  figures  is  con- 
sidered. Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  derivation  of  formulae  and 
many  problems  are  solved.  While  the  above  work  is  intended 
primarily  as  a  review  of  those  subjects  leading  up  to  the 
higher  Mathematics,  yet  methods  of  presenting  them  to  a  class  are 
not  ignored  and  those  intending  to  teach  high  school  Mathematics 
find  the  course  beneficial.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

244.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  High  Schools. — One 

period. 

245.  Astronomy. — Descriptive  Astronomy  as  given  in  Young's  Manual 

of  Astronomy.  The  prerequisite  for  this  work  is  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Some 
acquaintance  with  Analytic  Geometry  is  also  desirable.  Two 
periods. 
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PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

280.  Principles  of  Education. — The  aim  of  education — gaining  experi- 
ences which  make  future  action  better  and  more  effective;  how 
to  select  such  experiences  and  arrange  them  in  the  curricula  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  present  mental  powers  of  our  pupils,  to  their 
developing  powers  and  interests,  and  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
individual  and  society.    One  period. 

285.  Principles  of  Teaching. — Investigates  the  underlying  principles 

of  methods,  using  the  data  of  observation,  experience,  educational 
history  and  modern  experimental  psychology  and  experimental 
pedagogy.  Deals  concretely  with  the  methods  of  instruction, 
showing  by  actual  experiment  the  comparative  values  of  each. 
This  course  presupposes  280  or  its  equivalent.    One  period. 

286.  Principles  of  School  Management. — This  course  first  presents 

the  general  principles  of  management  applicable  to  all  grades  of 
school  work;  then,  in  the  second  quarter,  it  presents  separately 
those  applicable  to  the  different  grades  of  school  work.  One 
period;  one  term. 

286a.  Experimental  Pedagogy. — This  course  aims  to  bring  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  and  of  management  to  the  test  of  modern 
experimental  methods,  requiring  each  to  give  an  account  of  itself 
in  the  most  concrete  and  definite  manner.  The  results  of  experi- 
ments already  made  in  this  field  are  first  considered.  This  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  concrete  experiments  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  different  students  taking  the  course.  This  course  presup- 
poses courses  280,  285,  and  286,  or  their  equivalent.  One  period; 
one  or  two  terms. 

286b.  Mental  Hygiene.— The  hygiene  of  mental  work,  summarizing 
the  results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  seeking  to  discover 
the  best  conditions  for  mental  work.  This  includes  the  hygiene  of 
the  school  child,  the  hygiene  of  the  school  room,  and  the  hygiene  of 
the  special  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  as  well  as  of  the  school 
grounds.  It  includes  tests  for  mental  ability  and  for  physio- 
logical age,  and  rough  practical  tests  for  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
defects  and  diseases,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
more  common  contagious  diseases.  It  presents  experimental  data 
showing  the  effects  of  long  and  short  periods  of  study,  of  rest, 
of  physical  exercise,  of  recitation,  etc.    One  period;  one  term. 

287.  General  Secondary  School  Methods. — The  origin  and  history 

of  the  American  high  school  and  private  secondary  school;  the 
relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school;  the  relation 
of  the  high  school  to  the  college;  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  society;  the  difference  in  methods  used  in  elementary  and  in 
secondary  schools;  principles  of  secondary  school  methods.  Two 
periods. 

289.  History  of  Education. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 

the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  systems 
resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic  culture,  culmi- 
nating in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  Two  periods;  first 
term. 

290.  History  of  Education. — This  course  begins  with  the  Reformation 

and  traces  educational  theory  through  so-called  Humanism, 
Realism  and  Naturalism  to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and 
the  education  of  to-day.    Two  periods;  second  term. 
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291.  History  of  Education,  Advanced  Course. — This  consists  of  an 
intensive  and  comparative  study  of  the  school  system  of  some 
modern  nation  (i.  e.,  England,  France  or  Germany).    Two  periods. 

299.  School  Administration  (Advanced  Course). — School  organization 

and  maintenance:  The  board  of  education  and  its  functions. 
The  organization  of  the  school  system:  Finance,  equipment, 
supplies.  The  superintendent  and  his  functions:  Administration 
direction,  supervision.  The  function  of  the  principal  or  super- 
visor. The  administration  of  the  school  as  a  unit.  The  new 
education  and  the  course  of  study.  The  new  education  and 
the  community.    Two  periods;  one  term. 

300.  School  and  Society. — A  treatment  of  the  relations  of  the  school 

to  society  as  a  whole;  the  social  ideals  of  the  educational  system; 
the  place  of  vocational  and  industrial  education;  and  the  study 
of  special  social  activities  in  connection  with  school  life.  One 
period. 

301.  General  and  Experimental  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  funda- 

mental principles  of  psychology,  with  illustrated  lectures,  recita- 
tions, readings  and  reports,  and  simple  experiments.  Followed 
by  Experimental  Psychology,  taking  up  the  problems  of  the 
learning  process  and  dealing  with  them  according  to  modern 
experimental  methods.    Two  periods. 

302.  Psychology. — General  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  modern 

Psychology,  both  from  the  genetic  and  analytic  standpoints, 
with  particular  application  of  these  principles  to  the  problems 
of  teaching.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to 
experimental  demonstrations  of  the  simpler  facts  of  apperception, 
to  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  psycho-physics, 
and  to  a  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  exceptional  child.  Two 
periods. 

303.  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  the  Normal  Child. — Tracing 

the  genetic  development  from  birth  through  infancy,  childhood, 
adolescence  to  maturity  and  bringing  out  its  implications  for 
teachers  and  clergymen. 

Note. — One  section  of  this  class  takes  work  specially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  Kindergartners  and  primary  teachers.  One  period. 

304.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  the  Abnormal  Child. — The  course 

includes  not  only  lectures,  but  demonstrations  of  actual  class 
work  and  exercises  in  the  identification  of  the  several  types  of 
feeble-mindedness.  The  lectures  include  the  history  of  work 
for  the  feeble-minded;  causes  and  results  of  feeble-mindedness; 
recognition  and  classification  of  types;  comparison  of  the  normal 
and  feeble-minded  child  in  respect  to  memory,  reasoning,  instinct, 
attention,  will-power,  and  emotions;  study  of  institutions  and 
special  classes,  with  the  advantages  of  each;  a  course  of  study 
for  special  classes;  demonstration  of  methods  of  teaching  and 
disciplining  backward  children.    One  period. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

305.  Ethics. — Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories  based  on  Sidgwick's  Methods 

of  Ethics.  This  course  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  original 
work  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  origin  and  development  of 
moral  ideas  and  ethical  standards.  This  includes  the  ethics  of 
Moses,  the  Pre-Socratic  period,  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  Plato's 
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Republic,  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  and  Paul,  German  Idealism, 
ethics  of  Kant  and  Hegel  and  the  development  of  ethical  theory 
in  England.    Two  periods. 

306.  Logic. — An  interpretation  of  the  logical  categories  in  terms  of  the 

process  of  experience.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports.  One 
periodi 

307.  Aesthetics. — A  survey  of  the  literature  and  history  of  aesthetic 

theory;  a  study  of  the  genesis  of  aesthetic  consciousness  and  the 
art  impulse;  the  emotional  consciousness  and  aesthetic  imagery; 
the  psychological  laws  of  aesthetic  production  and  criticism; 
an  analysis  of  the  comic,  tragic,  pathetic,  ugly,  etc.;  recent 
experimental  aesthetics.  Texts  for  reference:  Marshall,  Aesthetic 
Principles;  Bain,  Pleasure  and  Aesthetics;  Knight,  Philosophy 
of  the  Beautiful;  Puffer,  The  Psychology  of  Beauty;  Santayana, 
The  Sense  of  Beauty.    Two  periods. 

308.  History  of  Philosophy. — The  Greek,  medieval  and  modern  periods 

treated  as  distinct  movements  of  systematic  thought.  Philosophic 
thought  is  regarded  as  vital  history;  as  the  attempt  of  the  human 
mind  to  solve  the  universal  problems  that  were  naturally  evolved 
at  different  periods  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  To  that  end 
special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  evolutionary  and  reactionary 
origin  of  both  problems  and  solutions.  Text:  Weber's  History  of 
Philosophy,  readings  in  the  sources.    Two  periods. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  required  work  in  Physical  Training  comes  during  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  and  consists  of  two  periods  a  week  in  the  gymnasium, 
the  men  and  women  coming  on  alternate  days.  The  work  consists  of  light 
gymnastic  and  drill  work,  marching,  recreative  work  and  class  competitive 
games.  The  women's  work  also  includes  aesthetic  dancing  and  balance 
movements  to  improve  grace  and  co-ordination  of  movements. 

A  physical  examination  is  accorded  each  student  by  the  director  of 
each  department,  and  prescription  exercises  given  for  correction  of  any 
deformities  that  may  exist.  Examination  of  heart  and  lungs  is  made  by 
the  Medical  Director. 

Elective  Course. — Physical  Training  may  be  elected  in  the  junior  and 
senior  year,  and  advanced  work  taken. 


PHYSICS. 

330.  Elementary  Physics. — Required  of  those  who  have  not  offered 

Physics  for  entrance.  Five  periods,  including  laboratory  work. 
Carhart  and  Shute's  Physics. 

331.  Advanced  Physics. — Course  330  or  its  equivalent  and  plane  trigo- 

nometry required  for  admission  to  this  course.  Two  periods 
lecture,  four  periods  laboratory  work. 

435.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. — Brief  Course  in  the  Theory  and 

Design  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 

436.  Applied  Electricity. — Applications  of  Electricity  to  Industrial 

apparatus  and  establishments. 
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COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

335.  History  of  Religion. — Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. 
The  aim  is  to  study  religion  as  a  historical  phenomenon  in  the 
life  of  man.  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion; 
G.  F.  Moore,  The  History  of  Religions,  Vol.  I.    Two  periods. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

342.  Principles  of  Sociology. — Inquiry  into  the  laws  that  govern  social 
organization  and  progress.    Two  periods. 

348.  Social  Economics. — Social  Problems:  Studies  of  defectives,  delin- 
quents and  dependents.  Eugenics,  penology,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, housing,  town  planning,  etc.  Causes,  present  conditions 
and  remedies.    Two  periods. 

350.  Social  Economics. — Economic  Problems:  Conditions  in  mine, 
mill  and  factory.  Sweat-shops,  industrial  accidents  and  diseases. 
Factory  legislation,  industrial  insurance,  etc.  Capital  and  labor: 
Trade  unions,  strikes,  arbitration,  co-operation,  socialism.  Two 
periods. 

355.  Principles  of  Economics. — Production,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion.   Rent,  interest,  profits,  wages,  etc.    Two  periods. 

357.  Tariff,  Trusts. — A  brief  history  of  the  most  important  tariff  legis- 

lation. A  review  of  the  formation  of  the  principal  trusts.  Past 
and  proposed  legislation.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

358.  Transportation,  Finance. — The  development  of  commercial  routes, 

policies  and  legislation.  Present  and  proposed  banking  systems 
and  legislation.  Taxation  systems  in  cities,  states  and  nations. 
Income  tax.    Single  tax.    Two  periods;  second  term. 

359.  Social  and  Vital  Statistics. — This  course  aims  to  fit  the  student 

for  collecting  and  arranging  data  of  the  most  important  material 
in  the  fields  of  economic  and  sociological  research.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  method  are  developed  in  connection  with 
practical  problems.  This  course  is  intended  for  the  student  of 
economics  and  sociology,  for  social  workers  and  for  teachers 
interested  in  school  administrative  problems.  Two  periods. 
Household  Economics. — For  details  of  courses  in  this  subject, 
see  pp.  111-114. 

Accounting,  Banking,  Insurance  and  Commercial  Law. — For 
courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of,  see  pp.  99-101. 


SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

370.  Beginners'  Course  in  Spanish. — For  those  having  no  preliminary 

training.  Sauer's  Conversation  Grammar.  Drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion; conversation  based  on  the  text;  reading  of  easy  books 
such  as:  Alarcon's  Novelas  Cortas;  El  Final  de  Norma;  Galdo's 
Marianela.    Two  periods. 

371.  Second  Year  Spanish. — Sauer's  Grammar,  second  part.  Thorough 

drill  on  the  essentials  of  Spanish  accidence,  verb  forms,  and 
syntax.  Translation  into  Spanish  of  composition  exercises. 
Drill  in  pronunciation  and  conversation.  Reading  of  more 
difficult  prose:  Valdes'  La  Hermana  San  Sulpicio;  Don  Quixote; 
Lope  de  Vega  y  Calderon  de  la  Barca;  Obras  Maestras.    One  period. 
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376.  Beginners'  Course  in  Italian. — For  those  having  no  preliminary 

training.  Sauer's  Conversation  Grammar.  Drill  in  pronuncia- 
tion; conversation  based  on  the  text;  reading  of  easy  books 
such  as:  De  Amicis'  Cuore;  Silvio  Pellico's  he  mie  prigioni. 
Two  periods. 

377.  Second  Year  Italian. — Sauer's  Grammar,  second  part.  Thorough 

drill  on  the  essentials  of  Italian  accidence,  verb  forms  and  syntax. 
Translation  into  Italian  of  composition  exercises.  Drill  in  pro- 
nunciation and  conversation.  Reading  of  more  difficult  prose: 
Goldoni's  La  Locandiera;  Dante's  Inferno,  first  canto;  Manzoni's 
/  promessi  Sposi.    Two  periods. 
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Courses  in  Civil  Engineering. 


The  Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  have  been  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  of  young  men  employed  during  the  day 
along  technical  lines  who  desire  to  learn  the  theory  and  develop- 
ment of  the  special  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  or  who  desire 
to  enter  higher  technical  work.  The  courses  are  given  mainly 
by  lectures,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  draughting  room; 
by  field  work  in  surveying  (Saturday  afternoons)  and  by  visits 
of  inspection  to  various  plants  and  industries. 

The  engineering  courses,  given  principally  in  evening  classes, 
are  arranged  in  five  groups : 

(1)  Four  groups  of  courses  which  include  all  the  technical 
and  practical  engineering  subjects  required  of  the  civil  engi- 
neer. The  first  of  these,  Group  I,  is  chiefly  preparatory  to  the 
more  technical  groups  and  embraces  such  subjects  as  mathe- 
matics, chemistry  and  drawing.  The  remaining  groups,  II,  III 
and  IV,  are  more  technical  and  each  is  complete  in  itself.  These 
groups,  II,  III  and  IV,  cover  from  one  to  two  years  each  accord- 
ing to  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the  preparation  of  the  student. 
In  case  the  student  finds  it  necessary  to  pursue  Group  I,  an 
additional  year  is  required  in  each  case. 

Groups  I,  II,  III  and  IV,  though  separate  and  distinct  in 
themselves,  together  form  a  complete  and  thorough  course  in 
engineering  as  far  as  the  technical  and  practical  side  of  the 
profession  is  concerned. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS. 

Upon  the  completion  of  any  subject  in  the  above  mentioned 
groups,  a  "Branch  Certificate,' '  stating  the  subject  and  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  it,  is  granted  the  student.  Upon 
completing  any  one  of  the  above  groups,  the  student  is  awarded 
a  "Group  Diploma/ ' 

DEGREE  OF  B.S.  IN  C.E. 

(2)  Besides  the  four  groups  already  mentioned,  a  fifth,  Group 
V,  is  also  offered.  This,  in  general,  requires  two  years  to  com- 
plete, dependent,  of  course,  upon  the  student's  previous  train- 
ing. Group  V  consists  partly  of  technical  subjects,  but  is 
chiefly  cultural  in  its  aim. 
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These  five  groups,  together  form  a  complete  course  in  civil 
engineering.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering is  granted  to  students  who  complete  Groups  I  to  VI, 
inclusive,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  or  before  or  afterwards, 
complete  at  least  the  27  units  of  work  from  Group  V;  the  unit 
in  each  case  being  a  subject  pursued  one  hour  a  week  throughout 
the  year. 

Students  need  not  feel  it  necessary  to  complete  all  of  the 
above  five  groups,  unless  they  desire  the  engineering  degree. 
Each  group  covers  completely  a  department  of  engineering 
and  will  suffice  in  many  cases. 

The  degree  of  C.E.  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  Temple 
University  who  have  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  C.E., 
upon  the  following  conditions:  The  applicant  must  be  a 
graduate  of  at  least  three  years'  standing;  he  must  be  engaged 
in  engineering  work ;  and  he  must  present  a  satisfactory  thesis 
upon  some  engineering  subject. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GROUP  COURSES. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  possess  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  (through  quadratics),  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Physics,  and  if  Chemistry  is  not  offered  for  entrance, 
a  one  year's  course  in  the  same  must  be  taken  during  the  course. 
Certificates  of  high  schools  and  academics  of  recognized  stand- 
ing are  accepted  in  place  of  entrance  examinations;  but  only 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  certificate. 
Where  applicants  are  deficient  in  any  of  these  requirements,  the 
subjects  may  be  taken  in  the  day  or  evening  preparatory 
classes  of  the  Temple  University.  Advanced  standing  is 
granted  when  the  applicant  is  actually  employed  in  drafting 
or  practical  engineering  work,  or  upon  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  department,  who  may  require  an  examination  in 
any  subject. 

Special  students  are  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes  upon 
showing  their  ability  to  carry  the  work  of  the  special  course 
desired. 
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CURRICULUM. 
GROUP  I.    (INTRODUCTORY  TO  ENGINEERING  GROUPS.) 


FIRST  TERM. 


Hours. 


SECOND  TERM. 


Hours. 


(235)  College  Algebra   2 

(237)  Trigonometry   2 

(70)  Drawing   3 

*Drawing  (freehand)   1 

(413a)  Strength  of  Materials.  ...  2 


(235)  College  Algebra   2 

(237)  Trigonometry   2 

(70)  Drawing   3 

*Drawing  (freehand)   1 

(74)  Engineering  Drawing   2 


GROUP  II.  (SURVEYING.) 


FIRST  TERM.  Hours. 

(450)  fSurveying   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry   2 

(416)  Railroad  Curves   2 

(238)  Analytical  Geometry   2 


SECOND  TERM.  Hours. 

(451)  fSurveying   1 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry   2 

(416)  Railroad  Curves   1 

(415)  Railroads   2 

(238)  Analytical  Geometry   2 


GROUP  III.    (STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERING.) 


(FIRST  YEAR)  FIRST  TERM.  Hours. 

(413)  Strength  of  Materials   4 

(405)  Construction  (1)   2 

(412)  Mechanics  and  Graphics. . .  2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(second  year)  first  term. 

(420)  Roofs  and  Bridges   4 

(407)  Construction  (3)   2 

(409)  Construction  Machinery. . .  2 


(FIRST  YEAR)  SECOND  TERM.  Hours. 

(413)  Strength  of  Materials   4 

(406)  Construction  (2)   2 

(412)  Graphics   2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(second  year)  second  term. 

(421)  Design  of  a  Plate  Girder 

Bridge   4 

(422)  Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss. .  .  5 


GROUP  IV.  (HYDRAULICS.) 

FIRST  TERM.  Hours.  SECOND  TERM. 


Hours. 


(414)  Hydraulics   2 

(435)  Steam  Engines   3 

(412)  Mechanics  and  Graphics. . .  2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry   2 


(414)  Hydraulics   2 

(436)  Applied  Electricity   3 

(412)  Graphics   2 

(239)  Calculus   2 

(72)  Descriptive  Geometry   2 


GROUP  V.    (LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  B.S.  IN  C.E.) 

Hours. 

Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analy- 
sis  2 

General  Chemistry   6 

Advanced  Physics  or  Advanced 
Chemistry   5 

Materials  of  Construction   2 

English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture   3 


Hours. 

History   2 

French  or  German   4 

Business  Law   1 

Construction  (4)   2 

Analytic  Mechanics   2 


*  Optional. 

t  Field  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  when  weather  permits.  Also  field  work,  two 
weeks  during  summer,  if  a  sufficient  number  register.  The  latter  field  work  is  elective, 
except  for  candidates  for  a  degree,  who  have  not  had  an  equivalent  of  practical  work.  In 
1914  a  party  will  set  out  on  Monday,  July  13th,  and  return  Saturday,  July  25th. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THOSE  SEEKING  THE 
ENGINEERING  DEGREE. 

Before  registering  for  the  degree,  the  student  must,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  ordinary  group  courses 
(see  p.  73),  present  certificates  from  a  recognized  high  or  prepara- 
tory school,  or  pass  examinations,  in  the  subjects  of  history, 
English  and  one  foreign  language  (for  details  of  these  require- 
ments see  pp.  (42  to  49). 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  class 
numbering  less  than  ten  students. 

SPECIAL  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 

These  courses  are  open  to  special  students  who  do  not  desire 
a  complete  engineering  course.  They  are  practical  courses 
which  will  prove  of  value  to  workers  in  technical  or  manufactur- 
ing plants  as  well  as  to  Civil  Engineering  students. 

Surveying. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surveying;  Computation  of 
Areas,  Dividing  of  Lands,  Determining  Heights  and  Distances. 
Field  Work  with  Level  and  Transit;  Plotting  of  Field  Notes. 
One  evening  and  Saturday  afternoon.     (Fee  $25  for  the  year.) 

Strength  of  Materials. — Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of  Materials 
of  Construction;  Treatment  of  Beams  and  Columns,  including 
Reinforced  Concrete.  Four  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
(Fee  $20.) 

General  Mathematics. — The  Temple  University  offers  all  the  mathe- 
matics necessary  for  the  highest  work  in  mechanical  or  civil 
engineering.  The  elementary  courses  in  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry  will  be  found  described  under  the  department  of 
Preparatory  Courses.  The  following  courses  of  higher  grade  will 
be  given  in  1914-1915. 

Algebra,  college,  2  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Trigonometry,  2  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Analytic  Geometry,  2  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Calculus,  2  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
(Fee  $5  for  the  year  for  a  class  meeting  once  a  week.) 

Chemistry. — Evening  classes  in  Chemistry  include  a  beginner's  course 
and  advanced  classes  in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Drawing. — Mechanical,  Architectural  and  Freehand. 

Mechanical.  Use  of  Instruments,  Tracing  and  Lettering,  Pro- 
jections, Geometrical  Problems,  Perspective.  Three  periods 
a  week.    The  fee  is  $7.50  for  the  year. 

Descriptive  Geometry.  Two  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
The  fee  is  $10  for  the  course. 

Architectural  Drawing.    The  fee  is  $7.50  for  the  year. 

Freehand  Drawing.  Two  periods  a  week,  throughout  the  year. 
The  fee  is  $5  for  the  year. 

Plotting  of  Field  Notes,  Topography,  etc.  Fee,  $5  for  each  year- 
hour. 
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Estimating  and  Plan  Reading. — Planned  to  assist  Builders,  Contractors 
and  Mechanics  in  preparing  quick  and  accurate  estimates;  and  to 
give  a  brief  practical  course  in  Mensuration.  Four  periods  a 
week.    Fee,  $20  for  the  year. 

Steam  Engines. — A  short  course  in  the  Theory  and  Design  of  Steam 
Engines  and  Boilers. 

Business  and  Commercial  Law. — The  subjects  of  Contracts,  Negoti- 
able Instruments,  Partnership,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  One  period 
a  week.    Fee,  $5. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  ENGINEERING  COURSES. 
MATHEMATICS. 
235.  Algebra. — College  Algebra,  Taylor. 

237.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. — Logarithms.    Solution  of 

Triangles,  Computation  of  Areas,  Goniometry. 

238.  Analytical  Geometry. — Loci  and  Their  Equations;  Straight  Line, 

Circle,  Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola,  treated  algebraically  and 
graphically. 

239.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — A  thorough  course,  deal- 

ing with  problems  of  Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

DRAWING. 

70.  Drawing. — First  Year. — Use  of  Instruments,  Tracing  and  Letter- 
ing.   Projections,  Geometrical  Problems,  Perspective. 

70a.  Engineering  Drawing. — First  Year. — Drawing  of  outline  Roof 
and  Bridge  Trusses,  Details,  Masonry,  Arches,  Contour  Maps, 
Topography  Tinting,  etc. 

72.  Drawing. — Second  Year. — Descriptive  Geometry. 

73.  Drawing. — Third  Year. — Map  Drawing  and  Plotting  of  Field  Notes* 

Freehand  Sketches,  Tinting,  Topography. 

TECHNICAL  ENGINEERING  SUBJECTS. 

405.  Construction  (1). — Lectures  on  Timber,  Stone,  Mortar  and  Con- 

crete and  their  uses  in  construction;  Construction  of  Highways 
and  theii  repairs. 

406.  Construction  (2). — Lectures  on  Masonry,  Walls,  Dams,  Arches. 

407.  Construction  (3). — Lectures  on  Systems  of  Water  Supply,  Reser- 

voirs and  Pumping;  Sewerage  Systems. 

408.  Construction  (4). — Lectures  on  River  and  Harbor  Improvements; 

Canals  and  Tunnels. 

409.  Construction    Machinery. — Locomotives,    Cranes,  Pile-drivers, 

Concrete-mixers  and  Conveyors. 

412.  Graphic  Statics. — Analysis  of  Stresses  in  Roof  Trusses;  Discus- 

sion of  Beams  and  Girders,  with  an  introductory  course  in 
Mechanics. 

413.  Strength  of  Materials. — Theory  of  Elasticity  and  Strength  of 

Materials  of  Construction;  Treatment  of  Beams  and  Columns, 
including  Reinforced  Concrete,  and  the  solving  of  practical  prob- 
lems. 
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413a.  Strength  of  Materials. — Elementary  course  which  requires 
only  a  knowledge  of  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Mechanics  as  given 
in  the  ordinary  course  in  Physics.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid 
the  student  in  making  himself  useful  in  the  drafting  room.  More- 
over, it  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  more  advanced 
and  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  given  in  Group  III. 

414.  Hydraulics. — Hydrostatics  and  Theoretical  Hydraulics;  Study  of 

the  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes,  Channels,  etc. 

415.  Railroads. — The  details  of  railroad  track  and  related  structures. 

Construction  and  maintenance. 

416.  Railroad  Surveying  Theory. — The  theory  involved  in  the  figuring 

of  railroad  curves,  the  computation  of  earth-work,  etc. 

417.  Railroad  Surveying  Practice. — The  staking  out  of  railroad  curves 

and  of  earthwork. 

420.  Roofs  and  Bridges. — The  Treatment  of  Trusses  under  Dead,  Live 

and  Wind  Loads. 

421.  Design  and  Detail  Drawing  of  a  Plate  Girder  Bridge. 

422.  Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss. 

425.  History  of  Architecture. — Lectures  on  the  Development  of 
Architecture;  Sketches  of  Columns,  Archways,  etc. 

430.  Heating  and  Ventilation. — Modern  Methods  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Buildings;  Details  of  Plans. 

435.  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. — Brief  Course  in  the  Theory  and 

Design  of  Engines  and  Boilers. 

436.  Electrical  Laboratory. — Applications  of  Electricity  to  Industrial 

Apparatus  and  Establishments. 
50.  Chemistry. — General  Course  in  Elementary  Chemistry. 
140.  Geology. — General  Geology.    Lectures  and  Laboratory. 

SURVEYING. 

450.  Surveying  Theory. — The  theory  involved  in  the  use  and  adjust- 

ment of  surveying  instruments  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  various 
classes  of  plane  surveying  work. 

451.  Surveying  Practice. — The  actual  use  and  adjustment  of  surveying 

instruments.    The  plotting  of  survey  notes. 

450.  Surveying. — Theory  and  Computation  of  Areas,  Dividing  Land, 

Determining  Heights  and  Distances. 

451.  Surveying. — Field  work  with  Level  and  Transit,  Plotting  Field 

Notes. 

452.  Field  work  with  instruments.     Two  weeks,  July  13  to  25,  1914. 

This  course  will  not  be  given  unless  a  sufficient  number  register 
for  it.    (Fee,  $25.) 

ROSTER  OF  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING.* 
Group  I.  (Introductory.) 

Algebra  (College)  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Trigonometry  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Mechanical  Drawing  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Strength  of  Materials  (first  term) .  .  .Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10  to  10.00 
Engineering  Drawing  (second  term)  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00 


*  Roster  subject  to  change. 
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Group  II.  (Surveying.) 

FIRST  TERM. 

Descriptive  Geometry  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Railroad  Curves  Monday  and  Friday,  9.10 

Surveying  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Analytic  Geometry  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

SECOND  TERM. 

Descriptive  Geometry  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Railroad  Curves  Monday,  9.10 

Railroads  Friday,  8.20  to  10.00 

Surveying  Friday,  7.30 

Analytic  Geometry  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Group  III.   (Structural  Engineering.) 

FIRST  YEAR,  FIRST  TERM. 

Strength  of  Materials  Monday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Construction  (1)  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Graphics  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 

FIRST  YEAR,  SECOND  TERM. 

Strength  of  Materials  Monday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Construction  (2)  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Graphics  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 

SECOND  YEAR,  FIRST  TERM. 

Roofs  and  Bridges  Tuesday,  9.10;  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Construction  (3)  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Construction  Machinery  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

SECOND  YEAR,  SECOND  TERM. 

Design  of  a  Plate  Girder  Tuesday,  9.10;  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Design  of  a  Pratt  Truss  Monday,  7.30  to  10.00;  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Group  IV.  (Hydraulics.) 

FIRST  TERM. 

Descriptive  Geometry  Monday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Steam  Engines  Tuesday,  7.30  to  10.00 

Hydraulics  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Graphics  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 

SECOND  TERM. 

Descriptive  Geometrv  Mondav,  7.30  to  9.10 

Applied  Electricity.  Tuesday",  7.30  to  10.00 

Hydraulics  Friday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Graphics  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10 

Calculus  >  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10 
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Courses  in  Chemistry. 


Two  courses  in  Chemistry  are  offered  to  students  at  Temple 
University.  These  are  the  (1)  Full  College  Course  leading  to 
the  degree  B.S.  in  Chemistry,  and  (2)  the  Technical  Course  in 
Chemistry.  The  course  leading  to  a  degree  is  designed  to  give 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  and  its  allied  subjects,  and 
as  much  time  as  possible  is  devoted  to  studies  of  a  cultural 
nature.  The  Technical  course  in  Chemistry  is  much  briefer 
and  more  restricted  in  its  scope.  In  this  course  the  student  is 
required  to  complete  only  such  subjects  as  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a  working  knowledge  of  the  science.  The  instruction  is 
practical,  and  upon  graduation  the  student  is  well  fitted  to  apply 
himself  to  technical  work  of  any  kind.  A  Certificate  of  Pro- 
ficiency is  awarded  at  the  end  of  this  course.  Special  courses 
can  be  arranged  for. 

Most  of  the  courses  described  later  can  be  taken  in  both  day 
and  evening  departments. 

The  University  authorities  reserve  the  privilege  to  withdraw 
any  course  for  which  less  than  ten  students  register. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  entrance  requirement  to  the  B.S.  course  in  Chemistry 
is  the  passing  of  examinations  or  the  presenting  of  certificates 
to  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  four-year  high-school  course. 
For  details  of  entrance  requirements  see  University  catalogue, 
pp.  42  to  49. 

For  entrance  to  the  technical  course,  one  year  of  algebra  is 
required.  If  Physics  has  not  been  studied  previously  it  must  be 
taken  during  the  first  year. 

Subjects  Required  for  the  B.S.  Degree. 


Name.  Number. 

General  chemistry   50 

Qualitative  analysis   51 

Quantitative  analysis   52 

Organic  chemistry   53 

Practical  organic  chemistry   54 

Food  analysis   55 

Industrial  chemistry   56 

Physical  chemistry   58 

Descriptive  mineralogy   60 
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Name.  Number 

Determinative  mineralogy   61 

Metallurgy   62 

Assaying   63 

Hygiene   66 

Biology   25 

Bacteriology   33 

Physics  330  and  330a 

Geology   140 

English  95,  100,  101,  109,  117,  119 


French  or  German  (4  units). 
Mathematics  (6  units). 
History  (5  units). 
Physical  training  (1  unit). 

Subjects  Required  for  the  Technical  Course. 

Course  Number. 


Physics   330 

General  Chemistry  ,   50 

Qualitative  Analysis   51 

Quantitative  Analysis   52 

Organic  Chemistry   53 

Practical  Organic  Chemistry   54 
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Pre-Medical  College  Work. 


A  broad  training  for  persons  entering  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  is  now  required,  or  will  soon  be  required,  by  state 
examining  boards,  and  by  medical  schools.  The  Council  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  recommended  that  medical 
matriculates  shall  possess  not  only  a  four-year  high-school 
education,  but  also  4 'at  least  one  year  of  college  work  devoted 
to  courses  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.' '  The  Bureau 
of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure  of  Pennsylvania,  since 
January  1,  1914,  requires  for  admission  to  medical  colleges 
in  the  state  a  standard  four-year  high-school  course  or  its 
equivalent,  and  "not  less  than  one  year  of  college  credits  in 
chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and  a  modern  language  other  than 
the  English  language,"  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  excellent 
opportunities  for  medical  students  who  desire  to  fulfil  these 
requirements.  It  is  advised  that  students  contemplating 
taking  the  pre-medical  college  work  in  one  year  should  have 
taken  trigonometry  and  elementary  physics  in  high  school. 
Students  who  wish  to  take  only  the  minimum  amount  may 
arrange  for  a  special  roster  as  follows : 

Credit 
Units. 

Physics,  Introductory  (330)  two  periods  lecture,  four  periods  lab- 


oratory, or,   4 

Physics,  Advanced  (331),  two  periods  lecture,  four  periods  lab- 
oratory  4 

Chemistry,  General  Inorganic  (50),  two  periods  lecture,  six  periods 

laboratory,  or,   5 

Chemistry,  Qualitative  analysis  (51),  two  period  lecture,  eight  periods 

laboratory   5 

Biology  (26),  two  periods  lecture,  four  periods  laboratory   4 

German  or  French   4 

English,  Freshman  (optional)   3 


For  fuller  information  concerning  the  course  in  medicine  and 
the  pre-medical  year,  see  page  168. 
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Teachers'  College. 


The  normal  departments  of  Temple  University  grew  out 
of  a  demand  made  upon  the  University  for  special  normal 
instruction.  They  were  organized  one  at  a  time,  as  the  de- 
mand seemed  to  be  imperative. 

Within  the  last  few  years  teachers  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  usual  normal  education  is  not  sufficient  to  fit  them  for  the 
higher  places  in  educational  work,  and  are  asking  for  courses 
which  lead  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  response  to  this 
demand  Temple  University  has  arranged  courses  in  all  its 
normal  departments  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education.  As  now  organized  there  are  two  groups  of 
courses — those  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  and  those  lead- 
ing to  the  normal  diplomas.  Diplomas  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

Normal  course  for  Elementary  School  Teachers,  High  School 
Teachers,  Kindergarten  Training  Course,  Household  Science 
Course,  Household  Art  Course,  Physical  Education  Course, 
Business  Course  and  Music  Course.  The  four  years'  course, 
consisting  of  a  normal  course  and  two  additional  years  as  out- 
lined below,  leads  to  the  bachelor's  degree  and  prepares  teachers 
for  the  upper  grades  in  the  elementary  schools  and  for  the 
high  schools. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Teachers'  College  and  the 
special  normal  courses  must  present  a  diploma  from  an 
approved  four-year  high-school  course  or  pass  examinations 
equivalent  to  those  set  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  Teachers'  College  and  in  the  special 
normal  courses  is  One  Hundred  Dollars  a  year.  A  library 
fee  of  One  Dollar  a  year  and  a  locker  fee  of  One  Dollar  a  year 
are  required  of  all  students.  Laboratory  fees  are  required  in 
courses  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  in  other  courses  where 
a  considerable  amount  of  material  is  needed. 

In  the  special  normal  courses  a  specified  form  of  personal 
equipment  is  required,  as,  gymnasium  outfit  in  the  Physical 
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Education  course  and  cooking  aprons  and  caps  in  the  House- 
hold Science  course. 

Special  students  may  be  admitted  to  courses  for  which  they 
are  properly  prepared.  Fees  for  special  students  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  taken,  at  the  rate  of  Five  Dollars 
a  year  for  a  class  meeting  one  hour  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES. 


Lowest.  Highest. 

Tuition  fee                                                          $100.00  $100.00 

Library  fee..                                                            1.00  1.00 

Locker  fee                                                        .       1.00  1.00 

Books  and  stationery  ,              15 . 00  25 . 00 

Board  and  lodging,  35  weeks                                     1 75 . 00  245 . 00 

Laundry,  3 5  weeks                                                     17.50  35.00 

Miscellaneous:  carfare,  etc.,  35  weeks                          12.25  24.50 

Graduation                                                              5.00  10.00 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

All  the  classes  of  the  Teachers'  College  and  the  normal 
courses  meet  in  the  main  University  Building,  and  the  Teachers' 
College  Building,  Broad  Street  below  Berks,  except  for  the 
course  in  Hospital  Dietetics,  which  is  given  at  the  University 
Hospital  (The  Samaritan). 

The  Teachers'  College  and  normal  courses  prepare  students 
for  teaching  and  for  institutional  management  of  various 
kinds,  for  research  work  along  special  lines,  for  social  service 
and  for  administrative  positions. 

There  are  dormitories  for  the  women  students  but  none  for 
the  men.  The  University  keeps  a  list  of  approved  boarding 
houses  and  private  homes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where 
the  students  can  be  well  cared  for.  Those  desiring  accommo- 
dations in  Lucretia  Mott  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women, 
should  apply  early  in  the  season,  as  the  number  of  students 
who  can  be  accommodated  is  limited.  The  Lucretia  Mott  Hall 
is  located  on  Broad  Street,  just  below  the  Teachers'  College 
Building. 

In  connection  with  the  Teachers'  College  and  the  normal 
courses  the  University  maintains  Model  Schools  in  which 
instruction  is  given  from  the  Kindergarten  grade  to  the  last 
year  of  the  high  school.  Normal  students  in  all  courses  are 
given  opportunity  of  observation  and  practice  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Model  Schools.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  for  practice  and  observation  work  in  a  number  of  other 
institutions  of  learning.  The  work  in  observation  and  practice 
teaching  is  supervised  by  competent  critic  teachers. 
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A  lunch  room  is  provided  in  the  basement  of  Kennard  Hall. 
Luncheon  is  served  from  eleven-fifty  to  one-thirty  on  every 
day  during  which  the  University  is  in  session. 


Course  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education. 

PURPOSE. 

The  course  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students.  First,  it  prepares 
for  teaching  in  high  schools,  by  permitting  a  detailed  study  of 
one  or  several  subjects  in  college  classes,  by  a  special  study  of 
high  school  methods  of  teaching  and  by  offering  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  University  High  School.  Secondly,  the  course  gives 
to  special  normal  students  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  better 
professional  preparation  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  two-year 
special  normal  courses.  Thirdly,  it  meets  the  needs  of  persons 
actually  engaged  in  teaching  who  desire  by  higher  study  to 
advance  their  professional  standing  or  to  obtain  a  wider  culture. 

ADMISSION. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  course  leading  to  the  bache- 
lor's degree  must  present  credentials  showing  that  they  have 
completed:  (1)  two  years  of  college  work  (30  year  hours);  or 
(2)  two  years'  work  as  enumerated  below  in  an  approved  normal 
school  (with  a  four-year  high-school  course  preceding) ;  or  (3) 
a  two-year  special  normal  course  in  Temple  University  (with 
a  four-year  high-school  course  preceding).  Special  students, 
graduates  of  high  schools,  may,  upon  permission  from  the  Dean 
and  instructor,  be  admitted  to  any  course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion must  satisfy  the  following  requirements : 

1.  A  four-year  high  school  course,  including  English,  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  History  and  two  foreign  languages.  For  details  see  Univer- 
sity catalogue,  entrance  requirements  to  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

2.  Two  years'  work  in  college  or  normal  school,  including  English,  one 
foreign  language,  History,  Psychology,  Mathematics  or  Science. 

3.  Thirty  units  of  work  in  the  Teachers'  College,  including  a  sequence 
of  at  least  ten  units  in  some  one  subject  or  group  of  related  subjects  and 
including  a  course  or  courses  in  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  chosen 
and  practice  teaching  in  the  same. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  COURSES. 
ART. 

1.  History  of  Early  Art. — One  period. 

2.  History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance. — One  period. 

3.  History  of  Modern  Painting. — One  period. 

BIOLOGY. 

25.  General  Biology. — Two  periods  lecture,  four  periods  laboratory. 

26.  Botany. — Two  periods. 

27.  Zoology. — Two  periods. 

30.  Human  Physiology. — Two  periods. 

31.  Human  Anatomy. — Five  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

32.  Histology. — Two  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

33.  Bacteriology. — Two  periods  a  week  for  two  years. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  laboratory  fee  is  required  for  each  course  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  laboratory  periods.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  breakage,  depend- 
ing upon  the  actual  amount  broken.  In  all  cases  the  student  must  furnish 
his  own  platinum  ware  and  pay  for  apparatus  broken  or  rendered  unser- 
viceable. Special  or  advanced  work  in  Chemistry  can  be  arranged  for, 
the  laboratory  fee  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  required. 

50.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture  and  six 

periods  laboratory  work. 

51.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative. — Two  periods  lecture  and 

six  periods  laboratory  work. 

52.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Quantitative. — One  period  lecture  and 

eight  periods  laboratory  work. 

53.  Organic  Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture. 

54.  Practical  Organic  Chemistry. — Six  periods.     Preparation  and 

identification  of  important  compounds  of  carbon. 

55.  Food  Analysis. — Analysis  of  common  foodstuffs.    One  period  lec- 

ture; four  laboratory  periods. 

56.  Industrial   Chemistry. — Two  periods  lecture.     Excursions  are 

made  by  this  class  to  chemical  plants  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 

58.  Physical  Chemistry. — One  period  lecture  and  two  periods  laboratory 
work. 

63.  Chemical  Hygiene. — One  lecture  period.  Purification  of  water, 
treatment  of  sewage  and  other  municipal  problems  of  a  chemical 
nature  discussed. 


DRAWING. 

70.  Mechanical  Drawing. — Three  periods. 

71.  Architectural  Drawing. — Three  periods. 
74.  Freehand  Drawing. — Two  periods. 
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ENGLISH. 

95.  History  of  English  Language. — Two  periods;  second  term. 

100.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Survey  of  the  principles  of  prose  com- 

position.  Weekly  themes  and  conferences.    One  period. 
100A.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

101.  Advanced  Composition. — One  period. 

102.  Poetics. — One  period;  one  term. 

103.  Public  Speaking. — One  period. 

108.  American  Literature. — Two  periods. 

109.  History  of  English  Literature. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

110.  The  Elizabethan  Drama. — Two  periods. 

111.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Renaissance  in  England. 

One  period. 

112.  Milton  and  the  Literary  Atmosphere  of  His  Time. — One  period. 

113.  The  Eighteenth  Century. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

1 14.  Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries. — Two  periods;  second  term. 

115.  Victorian  Poetry. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

116.  Contemporary  Poets.— Two  periods;  second  term. 

117.  The  English  Essay  from  Bacon  to  Pater. — Two  periods;  first 

term. 

118.  History  of  English  Literary  Criticism. — One  period. 

119.  History  of  the  Novel  in  England. — Two  periods;  second  term. 

120.  English  Poetry. — The  history  and  development  of  English  non- 

dramatic  poetry.    Two  periods. 

124.  High  School  Methods  in  English. — One  period. 

FRENCH. 

125.  A  Beginners'  Course  in  the  Elements  of  French  Grammar, 

Reading  of  Easy  Texts  and  Conversation. — Two  periods. 

126.  Freshman  Course  (for  those  presenting  French  for  entrance). — 

Two  periods. 

127.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — First  year.    Two  periods. 

128.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year.    Two  periods. 

129.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year,  elective.    One  period. 

130.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Third  year.    Three  periods. 

131.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Modern  Short  Story  Writers.  Two 

periods. 

132.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Lectures  on  French  Literature.  Two 

periods. 

133.  A  Course  in  Reading  and  Conversation. — Two  periods. 

134.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth 

Century. — Two  periods. 

135.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century. — Two  periods. 

136.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth 

Century. — Two  periods. 

137.  Lectures  in  French  on  the  French  Literature  of  Modern 

Times. — Two  periods. 
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GEOLOGY. 

140.  General  Geology. — Lectures,  Recitations  and  Field  Work.  Two 

periods. 

141.  Descriptive  Mineralogy. — Crystallography  and  Mineralogy.  Two 

periods. 

142.  Determinative  Mineralogy. — Two  laboratory  periods. 

143.  Metallurgy. — Lecture  course.   Two  periods. 

GERMAN. 

150.  A  Beginners'  Course  in  the  Elements  of  Grammar  and  Reading 

of  Easy  Texts. — Open  to  students  who  had  no  preliminary 
training  in  German.    Two  periods. 

151.  Grammar,  Composition,  Reading,  Exercises  in  Composition. — 

Freshman  course  (required  of  students  presenting  German  for 
entrance).   Two  periods. 

152.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — First  year.   Two  periods. 

153.  Special  Teachers'  Course. — Second  year.    Two  periods. 

154.  Special  Teachers'  Course.— Third  year.    Two  periods. 

155.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Lessing. — Two  periods. 

156.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Schiller. — Two  periods. 

157.  Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe. — Two  periods. 

158.  Goethe's  Faust. — Two  periods. 

159.  Scientific  German. — Two  periods. 

160.  Special  Course  in  the  Literature  of  Modern  Events. — Two 

periods. 

161.  Special  Course  on  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

— Two  periods. 

162.  General  Course  on  the  History  of  German  Literature. — Two 

periods. 

163.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — One  period. 

GREEK. 

170.  Lysias,  Selected  Orations. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

171.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Homer,  Selections  from  Odyssey. — Two 

periods;  second  term, 

172.  Herodotus,  Selections  from  Books  VII  and  VIII;   Greek  Prose 

Composition;  Euripides,  Alcestis. — Two  periods;  first  term. 

173.  Euripides,  A Icestis;  Plato,  Protagoras. — Two  periods;  second  term 

174.  Sophocles,  Antigone;  Thucydides,  Books  II  and  III;  Aristoph- 

anes, Knights  or  Clouds. — Two  periods. 

175.  Demosthenes,  First  Philippic  and  three  Olynthiacs  (Sandys). — Two 

periods;  first  term. 

176.  Aeschylus,   Prometheus;    History  of  the  Greek  Drama. — Two 

periods;  second  term. 

177.  The  Iliad,  First  Book  reviewed;  Selections  from  Books  VI,  IX, 

XI,  XVI,  XXII,  XXIV.— Two  periods. 

178.  Beginners'  Greek;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I;  Prose  Compo- 

sition.— Five  periods. 
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179.  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Continued;    Prose  Composition;  Homer, 

Iliad  I-III.    Courses  178  and  179  will  be  given  in  alternate  years. 

180.  Methods  of  Teaching  Greek  and  Latin  in  High  Schools. — One 

period. 

181.  History  of  Classical  Greek  Drama  in  English. — Open  to  stu- 

dents who  have  not  studied  Greek.   Two  periods. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

185.  Medieval  Europe,  376  to  1453  A.  D. — Two  periods. 

186.  Modern  Europe,  1453  to  1789.— Two  periods. 

187.  Modern  Europe,  1789  to  1910. — Two  periods. 

188.  English  History,  Tudor  England. — Two  periods. 

189.  English  History. — England  under  the  Stuarts  and  Early  Hanover- 

ians.   Two  periods. 

190.  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America. — Two  periods. 
190a.  The  European  Background  of  American  History. — A  study  of 

political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  European  states 
from  1300  to  1789,  with  special  reference  to  those  features  which 
had  a  determining  influence  on  American  history.    Two  periods. 

191.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,   1765-1820. — Two 

periods. 

192.  Political  History  of  the  United  States,   1820-1860. — Two 

periods. 

193.  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1880. — Two  periods. 

194.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States,  1880-1910. — Two  periods. 

195.  American  Dependencies,  Their  History  and  Government. — 

Two  periods. 

196.  History  of  American  Politics. — One  period. 

199.  Historical  Method. — An  introductory  course  in  the  use  of  libraries, 

the  study  of  reference  works,  historical  bibliographies,  and  a 
detailed  study  of  a  certain  field  of  history.   Two  periods. 

200.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — Two  periods. 

201.  Comparative  Politics. — Two  periods. 

204.  Methods  of  Teaching  History  and  Civics  in  High  Schools. — 
One  period. 

207.  History  of  Pennsylvania. — One  period. 

LATIN. 

215.  Cicero,  Selected  Letters  (Abbott);   Sight  Reading,  Pro  Mar  cello  or 

Ninth  Philippic.  Prose  Composition.  A  Study  of  Cicero  and  His 
Age. — Two  periods. 

216.  Horace,  Selections  from  Odes  and  Epodes  (Moore) ;  Sight  Reading; 

Vergil,  Eclogues;  and  Ovid,  selections. — Two  periods. 

219.  Tacitus,  Annals  (Nero's  reign);  Juvenal,  Satires;  Suetonius. — 

A  study  of  Roman  society  in  the  period  treated;  collateral  reading. 
Two  periods. 

220.  Plautus,  Captivi  and  Miles  Gloriosus. — History  of  early  Roman 

drama.    Two  periods ;  first  term. 

221.  Lucretius. — Two  periods;  second  term. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

235.  College  Algebra. — Two  periods. 

236.  Solid  Geometry. — Two  periods. 

237.  Trigonometry. — Two  periods. 

237a.  Surveying. — One  and  one-half  periods. 

238.  Analytic  Geometry. — Two  periods. 

239.  Calculus. — Two  periods. 

240.  Differential  Equations. — Two  periods. 

241.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. — Two  periods. 

243.  Teachers'  Introductory  Course  to  Higher  Mathematics. — Two 

periods;  first  term. 

244.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics  in  High  Schools. — One 

period. 

245.  Astronomy. — Two  periods. 

PEDAGOGY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

280.  Principles  of  Education. — The  aim  of  education — gaining  experi- 
ences which  make  future  action  better  and  more  effective;  how 
to  select  such  experiences  and  arrange  them  in  the  curricula  so 
as  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  mental  powers  of  our  pupils, 
to  their  developing  powers  and  interests,  and  to  the  future  needs 
of  the  individual  and  society.    One  period. 

285.  Principles  of  Teaching. — Investigates  the  underlying  principles 

of  methods,  using  the  data  of  observation,  experience,  educational 
history  and  modern  experimental  psychology  and  experimental 
pedagogy.  Deals  concretely  with  the  methods  of  instruction, 
showing  by  actual  experiment  the  comparative  values  of  each. 
This  course  presupposes  280  or  its  equivalent.    One  period. 

286.  Principles  of  School  Management. — This  course  first  presents 

the  general  principles  of  management  applicable  to  all  grades  of 
school  work;  then,  in  the  second  quarter,  it  presents  separately 
those  applicable  to  the  different  grades  of  school  work.  One 
period ;  one  term. 

286a.  Experimental  Pedagogy. — This  course  aims  to  bring  the  principles 
and  methods  of  teaching  and  of  management  to  the  test  of  modern 
experimental  methods,  requiring  each  to  give  an  account  of  itself 
in  the  most  concrete  and  definite  manner.  The  results  of  experi- 
ments already  made  in  this  field  are  first  considered.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  concrete  experiments  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  different  students  taking  the  course.  This  course  presupposes 
courses  280,  285,  and  286,  or  their  equivalent.  One  period;  one 
or  two  terms. 

286b.  Mental  Hygiene. — The  hygiene  of  mental  work,  summarizing  the 
results  of  a  large  number  of  experiments  seeking  to  discover  the 
best  conditions  for  mental  work.  This  includes  the  hygiene  of 
the  school  child,  the  hygiene  of  the  school  room,  and  the  hygiene 
of  the  special  subjects  of  the  curriculum;  as  well  as  of  the  school 
grounds.  It  includes  tests  for  mental  ability  and  for  physio- 
logical age,  and  rough  practical  tests  for  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
defects  and  diseases,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
more  common  contagious  diseases.  It  presents  experimental  data 
showing  the  effects  of  long  and  short  periods  of  study,  of  rest, 
of  physical  exercise,  of  recitation,  etc.    One  period;  one  term. 
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287.  General  Secondary  School  Methods. — The  origin  and  history 
of  the  American  high  school  and  private  secondary  school;  the 
relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school;  the  relation 
of  the  high  school  to  the  college;  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  society;  the  difference  in  methods  used  in  elementary  and  in 
secondary  schools;  principles  of  secondary  school  methods. 
Two  periods. 

289.  History  of  Education. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 

the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  the  systems 
resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic  culture,  culmi- 
nating in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  Two  periods;  first 
term. 

290.  History  of  Education. — This  course  begins  with  the  Reformation 

and  traces  educational  theory  through  so-called  Humanism, 
Realism  and  Naturalism  to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and 
the  education  of  to-day.   Two  periods;  second  term. 

291.  History  of  Education,  Advanced  Course. — This  consists  of  an 

intensive  and  comparative  study  of  the  school  system  of  some 
modern  nation  (i.  e.t  England,  France  or  Germany).   Two  periods. 

299.  School  Administration  (Advanced  Course). — School  organization 

and  maintenance:  The  board  of  education  and  its  functions. 
The  organization  of  the  school  system:  Finance,  equipment,  sup- 
plies. The  superintendent  and  his  functions:  Administration 
direction,  supervision.  The  function  of  the  principal  or  super- 
visor. The  administration  of  the  school  as  a  unit.  The  new 
education  and  the  course  of  study.  The  new  education  and  the 
community.    Two  periods ;  one  term. 

300.  School  and  Society. — A  treatment  of  the  relations  of  the  school  to 

society  as  a  whole;  the  social  ideals  of  the  educational  system; 
the  place  of  vocational  and  industrial  education;  and  the  study 
of  special  social  activities  in  connection  with  school  life.  One 
period. 

301.  General  and  Experimental  Psychology. — A  course  in  the  funda- 

mental principles  of  psychology,  with  illustrated  lectures,  recita- 
tions, readings  and  reports,  and  simple  experiments.  Followed 
by  Experimental  Psychology,  taking  up  the  problems  of  the  learn- 
ing process  and  dealing  with  them  according  to  modern  experi- 
mental methods.    Two  periods. 

302.  Psychology. — General  course  in  the  basic  principles  of  modern 

Psychology,  both  from  the  genetic  and  analytic  standpoints,  with 
particular  application  of  these  principles  to  the  problems  of 
teaching.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  experi- 
mental demonstrations  of  the  simpler  facts  of  apperception  and 
to  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  psycho-physics, 
and  to  a  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  exceptional  child.  Two 
periods. 

303.  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  the  Normal  Child. — Tracing 

the  genetic  development  from  birth  through  infancy,  childhood, 
adolescence  to  maturity  and  bringing  out  its  implications  for 
teachers  and  clergymen. 

Note. — One  section  of  this  class  takes  work  specially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  Kindergartners  and  primary  teachers.    One  period. 
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304.  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  the  Abnormal  Child. — The  course 

includes  not  only  lectures,  but  demonstrations  of  actual  class  work 
and  exercises  in  the  identification  of  the  several  types  of  feeble- 
mindedness. The  lectures  include  the  history  of  work  for  the 
feeble-minded;  causes  and  results  of  f eeble-mindedness ;  recogni- 
tion and  classification  of  types;  comparison  of  the  normal  and 
feeble-minded  child  in  respect  to  memory,  reasoning,  instinct, 
attention,  will-power,  and  emotions;  study  of  institutions  and 
special  classes,  with  the  advantages  of  each;  a  course  of  study 
for  special  classes;  demonstration  of  methods  of  teaching  and 
disciplining  backward  children.  One  period. 
Special  Secondary  School  Methods. — Courses  in  the  pedagogy  of 
secondary  school  work,  in  English,  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  History,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  Modern  Languages, 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments. 

Practice  Work  in  Secondary  School  Methods. — Students  pre- 
paring for  secondary  school  teaching  are  given  opportunities  to 
observe  and  to  teach  in  the  University  High  School. 

Manual  Training  for  Teachers. — Advanced  course  for  those  who 
have  successfully  passed  the  elementary  course.    Two  periods. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Kindergarten  Instruction. — 
See  special  description,  pp.  102-105. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physical  Education. — See 
special  description,  pp.  115-121. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education  in  Household 
Science  and  Art. — See  special  description,  pp.  107-114. 

History,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Commercial  Education. — 
See  special  description,  pp.  99-101. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

305.  Ethics. — Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories  based  on  Sidgwick's  Methods 

of  Ethics.    Two  periods. 

306.  Logic. — An  interpretation  of  the  logical  categories  in  terms  of  the 

process  of  experience.  Lectures,  assigned  reading,  reports.  One 
period. 

307.  ^Esthetics. — A  survey  of  the  literature  and  history  of  aesthetic 

theory.    Two  periods. 

308.  History  of  Philosophy. — The  Greek,  medieval  and  modern  periods 

treated  as  distinct  movements  of  systematic  thought.  Two 
periods. 

PHYSICS. 

330.  Elementary  Physics.' — Five  periods,  including  laboratory  work. 

331.  Advanced  Physics. — Course  330  or  its  equivalent  and  plane  trigo- 

nometry required  for  admission  to  this  course.  Two  periods 
lecture,  four  periods  laboratory. 

COMPARATIVE  RELIGION. 

335.  Comparative  Religion.    Introduction  to  the  study  of  religion. 
Two  periods. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

342.  Principles  of  Sociology. — Inquiry  into  the  laws  that  govern  social 
organization  and  progress.    Two  periods. 

348.  Social  Economics. — Social  Problems:  Studies  of  defectives,  delin- 
quents and  dependents.  Eugenics,  penology,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, housing,  town  planning,  etc.  Causes,  present  conditions 
and  remedies.    Two  periods. 

350.  Social  Economics. — Economic  Problems:  Conditions  in  mine, 
mill  and  factory.  Sweat-shops,  industrial  accidents,  and  diseases. 
Factory  legislation,  industrial  insurance,  etc  Capital  and  labor; 
Trade  unions,  strikes,  arbitration,  co-operation,  socialism.  Two 
periods. 

355.  Principles  of  Economics. — Production,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion.   Rent,  interest,  profits,  wages,  etc.    Two  periods. 

357.  Tariff,  Trusts. — A  brief  history  of  the  most  important  tariff  legis- 

lation. A  review  of  the  formation  of  the  principal  trusts.  Past 
and  proposed  legislation.    Two  periods;  first  term. 

358.  Transportation,  Finance. — The  development  of  commercial  routes, 

policies  and  legislation.  Present  and  proposed  banking  systems 
and  legislation.  Taxation  systems  in  cities,  states  and  nations. 
Income  tax.    Single  tax.    Two  periods;  second  term. 

359.  Social  and  Vital  Statistics. — This  course  aims  to  fit  the  student 

for  collecting  and  arranging  data  of  the  most  important  material 
in  the  fields  of  economic  and  sociological  research.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  method  are  developed  in  connection  with 
practical  problems.  This  course  is  intended  for  the  student  of 
economics  and  sociology,  for  social  workers  and  for  teachers 
interested  in  school  administrative  problems.  Two  periods. 
Household  Economics. — For  details  of  courses  in  this  subject, 
see  pp.  109. 

Accounting,  Banking,  Insurance  and  Commercial  Law. — For 
courses  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of,  see  pp.  282-287. 

SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN. 

370.  Beginners'  Course  in  Spanish. — Sauer's  Spanish  Conversational 

Grammar.    Two  periods. 

371.  Libro  Primero,  J.  Abelardo  Nunez. 

376.  Beginners'  Course  in  Italian. — Two  periods. 

377.  Italian. — Second  year;  two  periods. 
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COURSE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS. 

Students  in  the  Teachers'  College  as  well  as  those  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  may  elect  in  the  senior 
year  any  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Training 
School  for  Social  Work  (419  South  Fifteenth  Street).  These 
courses  are  directed  and  in  large  part  actually  conducted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  principal  charitable  and  social  agencies  of 
Philadelphia.  Students  receive  not  only  lectures  and  class- 
work  amounting  to  eight  hours  a  week,  but  they  are  also 
encouraged  to  enter  actual  social  service  field-work  to  an  amount 
of  not  more  than  twenty  hours  a  week. 

The  course  includes  lectures  and  class-work  upon  twenty 
topics  as  follows: 

Spirit  and  method  of  case- work;  cases  for  social  work; 
current  social  problems;  relations  of  the  child  to  social  insti- 
tutions; medical  and  hospital  social  service;  development 
of  the  modern  industrial  system;  social  aspects  of  modern 
industry;  development  of  democracy  in  nineteenth  century; 
housing  and  sanitation;  causes  and  treatment  of  delinquency; 
methods  of  social  investigation  and  interpretation;  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  social  agencies ;  dependent  and  delin- 
quent children  and  their  care;  neighborhood  group  problems 
and  their  solution;  organization  and  management  of  clubs; 
public  health  and  charity  in  Philadelphia;  teaching  of  sex 
hygiene;  child  hygiene ;  race  development. 

Students  desiring  college  credit  for  the  course  for  social 
workers  must  also  take  Temple  University  course  in  Social 
Economics  (No.  348). 

For  further  details  of  the  Training  School  for  Social  Work, 
write  for  special  circular. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

This  course  is  outlined  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  either  in  the  cities  or  in  the  country  districts.  Students, 
to  enter  the  course,  must  be  graduates  of  accredited  four- 
year  high  schools  or  of  preparatory  schools  of  recognized 
standing. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and 

Freshman  students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 
Foreign  Language. — One  language.    Latin,  Greek,  French,  German  or 

Spanish.    Two  periods. 
History  of  Art. — A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  art  from  its 

most  primitive  manifestations  down  to  the  Renaissance.  One 

period. 

Biology. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  living  world  and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  modern  Biology.  To  this  end  a  series  of  about 
fifteen  types  of  plants  and  animals  is  studied  by  means  of  inductive 
laboratory  work  and  lectures.  In  connection  with  these,  general 
problems  and  principles  are  considered;  the  fundamental  differences 
between  animals  and  plants,  the  phenomena  of  cell  division,  a  brief 
history  of  Biology,  the  Theory  of  Evolution,  etc.  Two  lectures. 
Two  periods  laboratory. 

Physics. — Elementary  Physics.  Required  of  those  who  have  not  offered 
Physics  for  entrance.  Five  periods,  including  laboratory  work. 
Carhart  and  Shute's  Physics. 

Chemistry. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Required  of  those  who 
have  not  offered  Chemistry  for  entrance.  This  course  is  designed 
to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Chemistry.  Two  periods  lecture  and  six  periods  laboratory 
work, 

General  Psychology  (301). — A  course  in  the  fundamental  Principles  of 
psychology,  with  illustrated  lectures,  recitations,  readings  and 
reports  and  simple  experiments.    One  period. 

Principles  of  Education. — The  aim  of  education  the  means  best  suited 
to  the  realization  of  the  aim;  the  principles  on  which  to  select 
the  curriculum,  and  to  adapt  its  several  parts  to  each  other  and  to 
the  present  needs  and  interests  of  our  pupils  and  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  individual  pupil  and  of  the  community.    One  period. 

Mental  Hygiene  (as  per  286b,  page  89). 

History  of  Education. — First  term.  This  course  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  ideal  in  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  in 
the  systems  resulting  from  a  union  of  Christianity  with  classic 
culture,  culminating  in  Scholasticism  and  the  Renaissance.  One 
period. 

Second  term.  Educational  theory  traced  from  the  Reformation, 
through  the  movements  known  as  Humanism,  Realism  and  Natural- 
ism, to  the  scientific  school  of  Herbart  and  the  education  of  to-day. 
One  period.  » 
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Drawing. — Drawing  of  still  life  and  plant  forms  from  nature  in  pencil, 
charcoal,  pen  and  ink  and  colored  crayon,  with  applied  perspective, 
accenting  and  full  light  and  shade.  Sketching  from  life:  Children 
and  animals;  simple  landscape.  Water  Color:  Flat  washes  and 
simple  groups  in  light  and  shade.  Blackboard  work  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  Decorative  use  of  plant  form.  Design.  Work- 
ing drawings.  The  more  important  units  of  Historical  Ornament. 
Picture  study.    Two  periods. 

Sewing. — During  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to  make  models 
showing  all  the  various  steps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  garments; 
the  matching  of  plaids  and  stripes,  the  proper  cutting,  fitting  and 
making  of  simple  under  garments.    One  period. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice  suitable  to  the  first  four  or  pri- 
mary grades. 

(a)  Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula  and 
in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(b)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and  supplies, 
initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  in  paper,  string,  clay,  raffia,  and  reed.  Two 
periods. 

Music. — The  Minor  Mode.  Formation  of  the  minor  scales — written  and 
sung.  Succession  of  minor  chords.  The  use  of  accidentals.  Trans- 
position of  keys  and  time  exercises  written  and  sung,  concluding 
with  two  and  three  part  songs  sung  at  sight.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  stu- 
dents in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in 
all  such  forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used  with 
profit  in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  period. 

Methods  of  Grade  Teaching. — In  the  study  of  all  the  subjects  usu- 
ally taught  in  the  grades,  two  thoughts  are  kept  carefully 
in  mind;  First,  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  the  previous 
training  has  been  able  to  give.  Second,  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  to  a  class  with  practice  work  in  preparing  and  presenting 
the  lesson  from  time  to  time.  The  practice  work  is  done  in  the 
Model  Schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  critic  teachers.  Five 
periods. 

Arithmetic. — A  review  of  the  work  in  general  Arithmetic  with  a  careful 
study  of  the  science  and  history  of  numbers.  Methods  of  teaching 
Arithmetic  are  carefully  considered. 

Reading. — The  leading  methods  in  use  for  teaching  Reading  are  pre- 
sented to  the  students  and  fully  discussed.  A  selection  and  use 
of  one  of  these  is  made.  The  work  is  developed  as  with  first  year 
pupils.  A  study  of  the  leading  text  books  is  made  and  the  most 
suitable  selected.  Lists  of  memory  work  are  arranged  for  the 
grades. 

Phonics. — The  use  of  the  study  of  Phonics  to  normal  school  students 
is  two-fold:  first,  that  they  may  themselves  know  the  correct 
sounds  of  their  own  language  and  so  better  their  own  speech;  and 
second,  that  they  may  have  the  knowledge  concerning  sounds, 
and  the  marks  representing  them,  which  enables  them  to  use  the 
various  modern  methods  of  teaching  reading. 

Spelling. — The  relative  value  of  the  various  methods  of  teaching  Spell- 
ing are  considered  and  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  lessons 
are  taught. 
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Penmanship. — The  students  are  taught  how  to  teach  the  approved 
muscular  arm-movement  writing.  Especial  attention  is  laid  upon 
hygienic  position,  penholding,  muscular  control,  and  the  correct 
formation  of  letters. 

History. — The  place  of  History  in  the  school  program;  purposes  of 
History  teaching;  fields  of  History  suitable  for  the  several  grades; 
methods  of  History  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  and  in  the  upper 
grades;  study  of  typical  courses  in  History;  supplementary  reading 
for  teacher  and  pupil ;  aids  to  the  presentation  of  the  History  lesson. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  Courses.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

History  of  Art. — History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance.    One  period. 

Psychology  of  the  Child. — (a)  Psychology  of  the  normal  child  and  his 
learning  Process,  (b)  Psychology  of  the  abnormal  child  and  its 
implications  for  the  training  of  normal  children.    One  period. 

Psychology  of  the  Learning  Process. — Experimental  testing  out  of  the 
process  of  learning  the  materials  of  the  elementary  grades  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  methods  and  of  materials,  both  from  the 
view  point  of  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  In  this  work  no  guessing 
is  accepted;  but  a  careful  comparison  by  the  statistical  methods 
of  the  Psychological  laboratory  is  insisted  upon.    Two  periods. 

History  of  Education. — Advanced  Course.  A  continuation  of  the  work 
of  the  first  year  but  with  greater  emphasis  on  comparison  of  the 
educational  systems  of  different  countries  of  to-day.    One  period. 

History. — European  background  of  American  History.    Two  periods. 

History  of  Pennsylvania. — One  period ;  one  term. 

School  Law. — One  period;  one  term. 

Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  first  year, 
with  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  carefully  considered.  Two 
periods. 

Music. — Methods  of  teaching  Music.  Practice  teaching,  beginning 
with  the  seven  sounds  of  the  major  scale  expressed  by  the  first 
seven  arabic  numerals.  Staff  notation.  Position  of  every  key- 
note (or  Do)  on  each  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  figures  repre- 
senting the  Italian  syllables.  Time  divisions  of  the  beat.  Pro- 
longation of  the  beat.  Key  signatures.  Two  part  songs,  musical 
appreciation  and  the  history  of  music.    One  period. 

Story  Telling. — Why  tell  Stories;  how  to  tell  Stories;  what  Stories 
to  tell.  This  course  deals  with  the  story  and  story  values  in  con- 
nection with  the  home,  kindergarten,  school,  playground,  settlement, 
camp,  library  and  the  Sunday-school.  Subjects  for^  discussion 
embody  a  study  of  children's  stories,  rhymes,  repetitive  stories, 
ballads,  folk  tales,  myths,  legends,  fairy  stories,  fables,  parables, 
Bible  stories,  story  books  and  picture  books.  One  period;  one 
term. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice.  Suitable  to  the  Intermediate 
and  Grammar  Grades  in  schools  without  special  room  and  equip- 
ment. 
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(a)  The  talks  and  discussions  are  so  arranged  as  to  suit  each 
form  of  practical  work  undertaken  by  the  class.  Particular  empha- 
sis is  laid  upon  history,  sources  and  manufacture  of  materials  and 
supplies,  costs,  loss  and  waste.  Native  materials  are  studied  and 
used  whenever  possible. 

(b)  The  practical  work  includes  advanced  basketry,  hammock 
weaving,  chair  caning  and  rushing,  cardboard  construction  as  well 
as  elementary  forms  of  mechanical  drawing  and  design,  bookbinding, 
wood-work  and  light  metal  work. 

Special  permission  may  be  granted  to  individual  student  to 
specialize  in  a  few  lines  of  work.    Two  periods. 

Sewing. — Fine  needlework  is  taught  in  this  year;  also  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  the  various  grades,  with  practice  before  a 
class  in  presenting  the  subject.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — Course  in  Educational  Gymnastics  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  intelligent  direction  of  their  classes  in  the  required 
forms  of  gymnastics,  and  in  playground  games  and  dances.  Three 
periods. 

School  Gardening  and  Elementary  Agriculture. — 

I.  History  of  School  Gardens. — Development,  theory  of 
agriculture,  plans  for  school  gardens,  plans  for  planting. 

II.  Pedagogical  Work. — Plans  and  methods  for  teaching 
about  soils,  plants,  insects,  principles  of  growth,  elementary  agri- 
culture. Plans  for  conducting  School  Gardens,  and  the  home 
gardens  of  the  children. 

III.  Practical  Work. — In  the  Spring  the  actual  work  of  laying 
out  and  planting  a  garden  is  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the 
class.    Four  periods. 

Methods  of  Grade  Teaching. — Five  periods. 

English. — English  Grammar  is  thoroughly  reviewed  with  the  idea  of 
applying  the  principles  to  the  present-day  use,  and  to  establish 
best  methods  for  producing  good  oral  and  written  expression. 
A  study  of  the  classics  of  all  ages  to  develop  appreciation  of  the 
best  literature.  The  work  is  planned  to  prepare  the  teacher  to 
cultivate  standards  of  good  English  in  her  classes. 

Geography. — A  careful  study  of  Geography  in  its  relations  to  the  vital 
questions  of  human  progress,  transportation,  exchange  of  products, 
manufacturing  centres,  climatic  conditions,  topography,  etc., 
with  special  attention  to  geography  of  Pennsylvania.  Methods  of 
teaching  Geography  in  elementary  and  high  school  grades.  The 
use  of  appliances  and  illustrative  material. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — A  careful  review  of  the  Physiology  of  the 
human  body  with  a  study  of  the  fundamental  laws  necessary 
to  keep  the  body  in  health.  Methods  of  selecting  and  presenting 
the  essential  facts  to  the  classes  of  various  grades.  This  course 
also  takes  up  the  more  important  questions  of  sanitary  science*, 
heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage,  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  bacteria  in  relation  to  disease,  disinfection,  vaccination, 
etc. 

Drawing. — The  value  of  Drawing  in  the  training  of  hand  and  eye,  its 
value  in  preparing  students  for  the  various  industries  and  sciences 
as  well  as  for  art  appreciation,  is  considered.  The  various  forms 
of  expression  that  Drawing  may  take,  their  relative  values  and 
the  best  ways  of  presenting  the  subject  to  classes  of  varying  ages 
are  studied. 
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Nature  Study. — The  most  important  natural  phenomena  in  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  are  considered. 


NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 


First  Year. 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units,  f 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Art   1 

Biology   3 

Physics*  or   3 

Chemistry*  or   5 

Electives   4 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy  y2 

School  Management  

History  of  Education   1 

Drawing   1 

Sewing  y 

Manual  Work   1 

Music  y2 

Physical  Training  % 


Grade  Methods  in: 

Arithmetic  

Reading  

Spelling  

Penmanship  , 

History  , 


Credit 
Units,  t 


Second  Year. 


Grade  Methods  in: 

English  

Geography  

Physiology  

Drawing  

Nature  Study  

Pedagogy  

History  of  Education. 


English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Art   1 

Physics*  or   3 

Chemistry*  or   5 

Electives   4 

Psychology   2 

History  of  Pennsylvania   1 

European     Backgrounds  of 

American  History   2 

Drawing   1 

Music  y 

Story  Telling  y£ 

Manual  Work   1 

Sewing  

Physical  Training  lyZ 

School  Gardening   2 

In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  course  for  Elementary 
Teachers,  outlined  above,  students  may  take  two  additional 
years  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa- 
tion thus  fitting  themselves  for  better  positions  in  the  grades 
or  for  positions  in  the  High  Schools.  For  details  of  courses 
Bachelor's  degree,  see  pp.  57-71. 


*  Elective.  One  at  least  must  be  taken.  Physics  and  Chemistry  required  if  not  pre- 
viously taken  in  High  School  course. 

t  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
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NORMAL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  Com- 
mercial branches  in  high  schools  or  private  business  schools. 
It  aims  to  present  the  cultural  subjects  and  the  pedagogical 
training  necessary  to  equip  teachers  for  secondary  school 
work.  Students,  to  enter  this  course,  must  be  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  or  preparatory  schools  giving  a  four- 
year  course. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (French,  German  or  Spanish.) 
Two  periods. 

Psychology. — General  Psychology,  not  presupposing  any  previous  study 
of  the  subject.  The  course  covers  the  essentials  or  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science.  The  work  consists  of  tests  and  recitations, 
illustrated  lectures  and  simple  experiments.    Two  periods. 

History  of  Education. — This  course  emphasizes  the  history  of  commerce 
and  of  commercial  education,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  students  and  teachers  of  commercial  branches. 

Bookkeeping. — History;  its  object;  single  entry;  double  entry;  princi- 
pal books;  auxiliary  books;  books  in  their  simple  form;  special 
column  books ;  the  opening  of  books ;  the  closing  of  books ;  balance 
sheets;  business  and  financial  statements;  the  duties  of  a  book- 
keeper, an  accountant,  an  auditor.    Twelve  periods. 

Commercial  Arithmetic— Review  of  Fundamental  Processes,  Short 
Methods,  etc.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Billing,  Practi- 
cal Measurements  and  Estimating,  Percentage  and  its  various 
applications.  Equation  of  Accounts.  Stocks,  Bonds,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Exchange,  Duties  and  Customs,  and  Partnership  Adjust- 
ments.   Five  periods. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  as  applied  to  Contracts,  Sales  of  Personal  Prop- 
erty, Negotiable  Instruments,  Agency,  Bailment,  Partnership,  Cor- 
porations, Insurance,  Sale  and  Conveyance  of  Real  Estate,  Study 
of  Legal  Papers — Deeds,  Mortgages,  etc.    Two  periods. 

Business  Forms. — Among  the  forms  studied  are  checks,  drafts,  bank 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposits,  notes,  collateral  notes,  judgment 
notes,  bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sales,  bills  of  lading, 
deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  written  by  the  student  and 
their  uses  explained.    One  period. 

Commercial  Correspondence. — Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  style  and 
arrangement  of  a  letter,  and  the  course  is  planned  to  train  the 
student  to  use  good  judgment  and  common  sense.  A  clear,  force- 
ful and  concise  style,  coming  straight  to  the  point  to  be  presented, 
is  steadily  and  persistently  taught.    Three  periods. 

Rapid  Calculation. — Drills  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  whole  numbers  and  fractions,  invoicing,  interest  and 
discount.   Short  methods  explained  and  used.   Two  periods. 
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Penmanship. — Arm  movement  Penmanship  is  taught.  The  arm  instead 
of  the  ringers  is  trained  to  propel  the  pen,  and  the  legible,  free  and 
graceful  handwriting  which  is  demanded  by  the  public  is  the  result. 
Methods,  Blackboard  work,  Practical  Lettering,  Old  English  and 
German  Text  are  also  included  in  this  course.    Five  periods. 

Business  Methods. — The  organization  and  systematizing  of  the  work  in 
offices.  The  purchasing  department.  The  sales  department.  The 
accounting  department.  How  payments  are  made.  The  bank 
account.  Drawing  checks.  Stopping  payment  on  checks.  Cer- 
tifying checks.  Discounting  notes.  Handling  correspondence. 
Filing,  indexing,  etc.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  students 
in  good  physical  condition  and  to  give  them  instruction  in  all  such 
forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used  with  profit 
in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  period. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  Courses.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (French,  German  or  Spanish.) 
Two  periods. 

History  of  Education. — (If  not  taken  in  the  first  year.)  As  per  outline 
first  year. 

The  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  of  Commerce. — A  careful  review 
of  the  experimental  studies  of  the  psychology  of  advertising  and  of 
correspondence  and  similar  subjects  is  studied  with  special  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  commercial  teachers. 

Pedagogy. — Specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  commercial 
branches.  The  general  principles  of  Pedagogy  are  first  covered. 
This  is  followed  by  a  review  of  the  best  writings  on  commercial 
education.  This,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  a  review  of  actual  studies 
and  experiments  seeking  to  discover  the  present  needs  in  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  world  and  the  educational  means  best  suited 
to  meet  these  needs.    Two  periods. 

Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience  is 
obtained  in  the  School  of  Business  of  Temple  University. 

Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  System  is  made  the  basis  of  all  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject,  but  devices,  suggestions  and  drill  exercises  are 
selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Special  instruction  is  given  for 
developing  the  power  to  execute  clear,  accurate  and  rapid  outlines 
on  the  blackboard.    Fourteen  periods. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed  is 
emphasized.    Ten  periods. 

Commercial  Geography. — A  general  course  in  Commercial  Geography, 
taking  up  the  subjects  of  commerce  and  transportation  among  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world.    One  period. 

Office  Practice. — This  work  covers  the  demonstration  and  practicable 
application  of  everything  pertaining  to  office  routine.    Five  periods. 
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NORMAL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 


First  Year. 


Credit 
Units. 


English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Bookkeeping   12 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

Commercial  Law   2 

Business  Forms   1 

Commercial  Correspondence . .  3 

Spelling   3 

Rapid  Calculation   2 

Penmanship   5 

Business  Methods   1 

Psychology   2 

Physical  Training  


Credit 
Units. 


Second  Year. 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Practice  Teaching   1 

Shorthand   14 

Typewriting   10 

Commercial  Geography   1 

Office  Practice   5 

History  of  Education   1 

Pedagogy   ^ 

Normal  Methods  and  School 

Management   1 

Physical  Training   ^ 


Having  completed  the  two  years'  Normal  Course,  outlined 
above,  students  may  take  two  additional  years  and  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  thus  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  better  positions  in  commerce,  commercial  schools, 
and  commercial  departments  of  high  schools  and  colleges. 
For  details  of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  Degree,  see  pp. 
50-71. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS. 

This  course  is  outlined  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
Teachers  in  Kindergartens ;  also  for  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  child  to  be  used  in  the  house,  playgrounds, 
school  gardens,  or  social  centres. 

For  entrance,  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 
or  a  recognized  preparatory  school,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required; 
also  some  knowledge  of  music. 

The  Kindergarten  Training  course  prepares  graduates  for 
all  State  Board  examinations. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Gift. — The  practical  development  of 
Froebel's  first  six  Gifts,  with  lessons  on  the  scientific  and  practical 
application.    One  period. 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. — General  principles  of  education.  One 
period. 

Games. — Games  used  in  kindergartens,  primary  schools  and  playgrounds. 
One  period. 

Hand-Work. — The  Hand-work  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Department 
occupies  one  and  one-half  hours  a  week  during  the  two  years' 
training  course. 

It  consists  of  lectures  on  theory  of  the  materials — their  origin, 
validity  and  method  of  use;  an  application  of  these  materials  to 
the  loose  incidental  activities  at  home,  the  scientific  treatment  of 
them  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  connection  of  the  work  with  the 
manual  training  of  the  school. 

In  order  to  give  a  broad  view  of  the  value  of  hand- work  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  different  systems  are  discussed,  such  as  the 
Montessori  Method,  the  "Radical  Method"  and  the  Froebelian 
Method.  The  general  principles  and  use  of  each  plan  of  work  are 
explained.  A  large  proportion  of  the  course  is  given  to  practical 
work,  since  the  adequate  preparation  of  the  teacher  demands  that 
she  consider  in  detail  the  elements  of  the  problem  given  to  her 
children.  It  is  necessary  that  she  follow  by  actual  practice  with 
the  materials  the  systematic  development  of  the  steps  in  the 
process  and  gain  by  practical  use  an  insight  into  their  possibilities. 

Since  Manual  Training  has  become  an  integral  part  of  modern 
education,  the  kindergarten  hand- work  adjusts  itself  to  this  new 
demand  and  makes  a  close  connection  along  the  line  of  industrial 
work  and  gives  an  art  appreciation.  The  child's  use  of  simple 
weaving  tools  with  his  paper  mat  is  an  easy  transition  to  the  wooden 
needle  and  loom,  with  raffia  mat  or  jute  rug.  As  weaving  is  con- 
nected with  many  arts  and  crafts  the  foundation  of  later  basketry 
work  is  thus  laid  in  the  kindergarten.    The  accuracy  required  in 
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use  of  the  kindergarten  materials  assists  in  accurate  measurement 
necessary  for  the  simplest  woodwork  of  later  school  life. 

The  art  appreciation  is  stimulated  by  correct  combination  of 
colors,  good  arrangement  of  form  in  design  as  taught  in  kinder- 
garten. While  the  aim  is  to  assist  the  student  to  direct  the  play 
activity  of  childhood,  it  considers  the  whole  educational  problem  of 
manual  training  and  lays  a  foundation  for  it. 

Literature  for  Children. — A  study  of  selected  stories,  myths,  legends 
and  fairy  stories.    One  period. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life. — Two  years.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  study 
plants  and  animals  in  their  life  relations.  Stress  is  laid  upon  life 
processses  and  activities  rather  than  upon  structure.  It  necessarily 
includes  botanical  excursions  for  the  observation  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  trees  and  plants  in  their  natural  environment.  For  this  the 
Zoological  Garden,  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Fairmount 
Park,  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
with  well  stocked  greenhouses  offer  special  opportunities.  During 
the  first  year  the  out-door  study  of  trees  is  particularly  valuable 
to  the  Kindergarten  student.    Three  periods. 

Symbolic  Education. — This  course  is  conducted  upon  the  lecture  plan 
and  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Kinder- 
garten.   One  period. 

Psychology. — Introductory  course  covering  the  general  principles  of 
theoretical  and  experimental  psychology,  the  last  term  is  largely 
devoted  to  an  experimental  determination  of  physiological  age, 
mental  abilities,  mental  types,  and  of  the  relative  values  of  different 
methods  of  presentation  of  the  materials  of  the  kindergarten  to 
pupils  of  kindergarten  age. 

Pedagogy. — This  course  reviews  the  best  discussions  on  the  selection 
and  presentation  of  materials  in  all  grades  of  school  work,  and  then 
those  especially  adapted  to  the  Kindergarten  age.  The  Montessori 
experiments  are  reviewed  and  compared  with  others. 

History  of  Education. — A  general  course  in  the  History  of  Education 
with  emphasis  in  the  education  of  early  childhood  and  infancy. 
The  history  of  the  conceptions  of  infancy  and  childhood  are  con- 
sciously traced.  The  course  begins  with  primitive  peoples  and 
leads  up  through  ancient  medieval  and  modern  times  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  educational  systems  and  practices  of  the  different 
countries  and  different  schools  of  the  present. 

Drawing. — Drawing  of  still  life  and  plant  forms  from  nature,  in  pencil, 
charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  and  colored  crayon,  with  applied  perspective, 
accenting  and  full  light  and  shade.  Sketching  from  life:  children 
and  animals;  simple  landscape.  Water  color:  flat  washes  and 
simple  groups  in  light  and  shade.  Blackboard  work  in  black  and 
white  and  color.  Decorative  use  of  plant  form.  Design.  Working 
drawings.  The  more  important  units  of  Historical  Ornament. 
Picture  study.    Two  periods. 

Music. — The  Minor  Mode.  Formation  of  the  minor  scales,  written  and 
sung.  Succession  of  minor  chords.  The  use  of  accidentals.  Trans- 
position of  keys  and  time  exercises,  written  and  sung,  concluding 
with  two  and  three  part  songs  sung  at  sight.    One  period. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — A  careful  study  of  the  life  processes,  includ- 
ing elementary  hygiene.    Two  periods. 
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Physical  Training. — This  course  has  two  objects:  to  keep  the  students 
in  good  physical  conditon  and  to  give  them  instruction  in  all  such 
forms  of  physical  education  as  can  afterwards  be  used  with  profit 
in  their  work  as  teachers.    One  period. 

Observation. — Opportunity  for  observation  in  the  Model  Kindergarten  of 
Temple  University  and  in  other  practice  kindergartens. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 

Normal  and  College  courses.    Three  periods. 
Foreign  Languages. — One  language.    (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German 

or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 
Theory  of  Gifts. — Practical  developments  of  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th 

gifts.    One  period. 
Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. — Philosophical  principle  in  each  song, 

and  its  practical  application  in  child  education.    One  period. 
Games. — Practical  lessons  in  games  used  in  kindergartens,  primary 

schools,  recreation  centres,  etc.    One  period. 
Hand- Work. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum.    Two  periods. 
Plant  and  Animal  Life.- — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum.  Three 

periods. 

Symbolic  Education. — A  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  first  year 
course.    One  period. 

Story  Telling. — Why  tell  Stories;  how  to  tell  Stories;  what  Stories  to 
tell.  This  course  deals  with  the  story  and  story  values  in  connec- 
tion with  the  home,  kindergarten,  school,  playground,  settlement, 
camp,  library  and  the  Sunday-school.  Subjects  for  discussion 
embody  a  study  of  children's  stories,  rhymes,  repetitive  stories, 
ballads,  folk  tales,  myths,  legends,  fairy  stories,  fables,  parables, 
Bible  stories,  story  books  and  picture  books.  One  period;  one 
term. 

Program  Work. — This  course  embodies  plans  for  practical  lessons  in  a 
kindergarten  and  primary  school,  including  songs,  games,  stories, 
rhythms,  gift  work  and  hand-work.  Discussions  on  Montessori 
Methods,  and  use  of  her  material.    One  period. 

Education  of  Man.— The  course  is  conducted  upon  the  lecture  plan  with 
collateral  readings.    One  term;  one  period. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Normal  and  the  Abnormal  Child. — This 
course  deals  with  a  historical  survey  of  the  conceptions  of  child- 
hood and  infancy,  discusses  the  experiments  and  results  of  present 
day  child  study  and  then  takes  up  the  experimental  determination 
of  physiological  age,  of  types  of  imagery;  of  general  ability  for 
school  work  and  methods  of  statistical  comparison  of  the  different 
methods  and  materials  in  school  and  kindergarten  teaching.  Two 
periods. 

Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  the  course  of  the  first 
year  curriculum,  with  careful  consideration  of  methods  of  presenting 
the  subject.    Two  periods. 

Music. — Methods  of  teaching  Music.  Practice  teaching  beginning  with 
the  seven  sounds  of  the  major  scale  expressed  by  the  first  seven 
Arabic  numerals.  Staff  notation.  Position  of  every  keynote  (or 
Do)  on  each  line  or  space  of  the  staff.  The  figures  representing  the 
Italian  syllables.  Time  divisions  of  the  beat;  prolongation  of  the 
beat.    Key  signatures.    Two  part  songs,  etc.    One  period. 
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Practice  Teaching. — Practice  teaching  in  Model  Kindergarten,  two 
months.  Opportunity  is  also  given  for  teaching  in  several  Settle- 
ment and  Mission  Kindergartens,  under  the  supervision  of  Temple 
University. 

Primary  Methods. — Opportunity  is  given  in  Primary  work  in  the  Model 
School  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  teachers  for  those 
desiring  this  special  work. 

NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS. 


First 

Credit 

Subjects.  Units.* 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the 

Gift   1 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play ...  1 

Games   1 

Hand- work   1 

Literature  for  Children   1 

Second 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Theory  of  Gifts   3 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. . .  1 

Games  yZ 

Hand- work   1 

Plant  and  Animal  Life   3 

Symbolic  Education   1 


Year. 

Credit 

Subjects.  Units.* 

Plant  and  Animal  Life   3 

Symbolic  Education   1 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy  yZ 

History  of  Education   1 

Drawing   1 

Music   1 

Physical  Training  yZ 

Year. 

Story  Telling  y2 

Program  Work   1 

Education  of  Man   1 

Psychology   2 

Drawing   1 

Music  yZ 

Physical  Training  % 


Post-Graduate  Courses. — Graduate  kinder  gar  tners,  or  others  desiring 
to  supplement  their  training,  may  do  so  at  small  expense. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  such:  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  Story-Telling,  Hand-work,  Philosophy  of  Mother  Play, 
Program  Work,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Gifts,  Games. 
Terms:  $10  for  each  subject. 
Model  Kindergarten. — There  is  a  Model  Kindergarten  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  Kindergarten  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  department. 

COURSE  FOR  MOTHERS. 

This  is  designed  to  assist  mothers  in  the  training  of  their 
small  children.  Course  comprises  work  in  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

Story-Telling.— The  beginning  of  Literature. 

Games. — Pleasurable  Physical  Training. 

Gift  Work. — Constructive  and  creative  faculties  stimulated. 

Hand- Work. — Manual  skill  and  resourcefulness  developed,  giving  sugges- 
tions for  use  of  materials  usually  thrown  away  in  a  home,  and  made 
into  playthings  by  children. 

Philosophy  of  Mother  Play. — The  philosophy  of  Education  applied 
to  small  children. 
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COURSE  IN  SCHOOL  GARDENING.* 

School  Gardening  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  become  a 
recognized  part  of  our  public  school  system. 

While  still  new,  the  work  is  making  rapid  strides  in  advance- 
ment, but  there  is  the  need  of  trained  school  garden  teachers, 
and  to  satisfy  this  demand,  and  also  to  assist  kindergartners 
who  find  themselves  in  need  of  practical  knowledge  for  making 
their  little  gardens,  Temple  University  has  established  the 
first  School  Gardening  course  in  Philadelphia. 

The  course  is  divided  as  follows: 

1.  History  of  School  Gardens.— Development,  theory  of  agri- 
culture, plans  for  school  gardens,  plans  for  planting. 

2.  Pedagogical  Work. — Plans  and  methods  for  teaching 
about  soils,  plants,  insects,  principles  of  growth,  elementary 
agriculture.  Plans  for  conducting  School  Gardens,  and  the 
home  gardens  of  the  children. 

3.  Practical  Work. — During  April  and  May  the  actual  work 
of  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden  is  carried  on  by  the  members 
of  the  class. 

Kindergartners  who  have  morning  kindergartens  often  hold 
positions  in  the  School  Gardens,  as  the  hours  do  not  conflict. 

Class  meets  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  4.20  to  6  p.  m. 
Fee  $15. — This  does  not  include  supplies. 

The  course  begins  October  2,  1913,  and  ends  May  28,  1914. 

Having  completed  the  two  years'  Normal  Course  outlined 
above,  students  may  take  two  additional  years  and  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  thus  fitting  them- 
selves for  the  better  positions  in  Kindergarten  teaching.  For 
detail  of  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  see  pp.  50-71. 


*  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
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THE   DEPARTMENTS   OF   HOUSEHOLD  ART  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

The  departments  of  Household  Art  and  Household  Science 
meet  the  needs  of  several  classes  of  students.  The  courses 
are  designed  to  give  general  culture  and  development,  to 
prepare  women  to  become  managers  of  private  and  institu- 
tional households,  to  manage  various  business  enterprises,  to 
become  teachers  along  these  special  lines,  or  to  do  advanced 
research  work  along  similar  lines.  Those  desiring  to  take  the 
work  of  both  departments  must  give  three  years  to  the  course. 
Special  rosters  are  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  both  depart- 
ments can  be  covered  in  the  three  years. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 

The  Normal  Course  has  been  especially  organized  for  those 
wishing  to  become  teachers  of  Household  Art  in  our  public 
schools  or  other  educational  institutions,  managers  of  their 
own  business,  or  the  heads  of  departments  where  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  needle  arts  and  business  methods  is  necessary. 

Students  to  enter  the  course  must  be  graduates  of  accredited 
high  schools  or  of  preparatory  schools  of  recognized  standing. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses,  95,  100  and  1 1 1,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Departments.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

History  of  Art. — A  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  Art  from  its 
most  primitive  manifestations  down  to  the  Renaissance.  One 
period. 

Dressmaking. — The  first  year's  work  is  planned  to  give  thorough  train- 
ing in  the  principles  of  dressmaking,  with  as  much  practice  in  their 
application  as  time  allows. 

A  thorough  course  in  drafting  is  given  and  unlined  and  lined 
gowns  are  designed  and  made.  The  making  of  paper  and  crinoline 
models  is  taught.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  economical 
handling  of  material,  in  the  choice  and  harmony  of  colors.  Ten 
periods. 

Millinery. — The  instruction  consists  of  the  altering  of  buckram  frames; 
making  and  trimming  of  plain  covered  hats;  making  folds,  fitted 
facings,  puffed  edges,  plain  bindings;  making  wire  frames  and 
lace  hats ;  making  bows  of  all  kinds  and  curling  feathers.  Inexpen- 
sive material  is  used  for  practice  work,  but  each  pupil  is  required 
to  make  at  least  one  good  velvet  hat.    Six  periods. 
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Sewing. — During  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to  make  models 
showing  all  the  various  steps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  garments ; 
the  matching  of  plaids  and  stripes,  the  proper  cutting,  fitting 
and  making  of  simple  under-garments.    Two  periods. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice — suitable  to  the  first  four  or 
primary  grades. 

(a)  Talks  and  discussions  covering  manual  work  in  its  various 
phases,  especially  in  relation  to  other  subjects  in  the  curricula  and 
in  relation  to  predominating  school  and  home  conditions. 

(b)  Organization  of  courses,  selection  of  books,  helps  and 
supplies,  initial  cost  and  maintenance. 

(c)  Practical  work  in  paper,  string,  clay /raffia,  and  reed.  Two 
periods. 

Accounts. — General  bookkeeping  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  keeping 
of  the  necessary  accounts  in  conducting  such  forms  of  business  as 
are  related  to  the  household  arts.    One  period;  one  term. 

The  House. — Historical  development  of  architectural  styles,  cost,  loca- 
tion, planning,  construction,  materials,  plumbing  and  sanitation, 
heating  and  ventilation,  lighting,  furniture,  equipment,  decora- 
tion, care  of  the  lawn  and  garden.    Two  periods;  one  term. 

Physiology. — A  careful  study  of  the  life  processes,  including  elementary 
hygiene.    Two  periods. 

Psychology. — The  general  principles  of  theoretical  and  experimental 
psychology  both  normal  and  abnormal.  The  first  half  of  the 
course  aims  to  cover  the  text  and  some  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  and  the  second  half  to  take  up  the  consideration  of  prob- 
lems of  special  interest  to  teachers  of  Household  Art  and  House- 
hold Science.    Two  periods. 

Pedagogy  and  School  Management. — The  general  principles  of  Pedagogy 
are  first  discussed,  and  the  literature  carefully  reviewed.  Then 
applications  of  the  principles  to  the  special  work  of  teaching 
Household  Art  is  considered  and  the  recent  writings  in  this  field 
carefully  reviewed  and  discussed.  The  applications  of  psycholog- 
ical measurements  and  experiments  is  considered.  A  portion  of 
the  time  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  problems  of  School 
Management  as  they  apply  to  the  teacher  of  Household  Art.  Two 
periods. 

Drawing. — It  is  intended  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to  see  objects 
in  their  true  proportions,  and  to  express  them  in  simple  light  and 
shade  in  pencil.  Water-color  work  is  taught  in  connection  with 
the  designing  of  original  garments;  also  the  outline  and  propor- 
tion of  the  human  form,  and  the  designing  of  gowns.  Talks  upon 
color  and  form  and  their  relation  to  dress  are  also  given.  One 
period. 

Physical  Training. — This  is  required  of  all  the  students,  as  it  is  essen- 
tial to  maintain  good  health  and  give  grace  of  motion  and  a  good 
carriage,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  dress.    One  period. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 

Normal  and  College  Courses.    Three  periods. 
Foreign  Language. — One  language.     (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 

or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 
History  of  Art. — History  of  the  Art  of  the  Renaissance.    One  period. 
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History  of  Education. — A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Education 
from  antiquity  to  all  the  modern  movements  of  the  different 
countries  and  schools  of  the  modern  world  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  features  of  special  interest  to  teachers  of  Household  Science 
and  Household  Arts.    Two  periods. 

Historic  Costume. — A  course  of  lectures  on  costuming  of  the  past  and 
present,  including  talks  on  artistic  and  inartistic  dress.  One 
period. 

Dressmaking. — The  making  of  crinoline  models  is  continued,  and  the 
gowns  made  are  more  elaborate  in  style  and  finish  than  those 
made  in  the  first  year.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  make  princess 
gowns,  jackets  and  coats.  The  designing  and  making  of  an 
original  gown  is  required  in  this  year.    Ten  periods. 

Millinery. — Finer  and  more  expensive  materials  are  used  and  orders 
can  be  taken  for  hats  and  bonnets.  Shirred  hats  on  wire  frames, 
chiffon  folds,  maline  and  lace  hats,  and  straw  hats  are  made. 
Talks  on  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats  are  given. 

The  pupils  are  taught  to  study  the  outline  and  profile  of  the 
human  face  and  to  select  such  styles  as  are  most  becoming  to  the 
individual.  The  making  of  fancy  neckwear  is  also  taught.  Six 
periods. 

Embroidery. — Embroidery  and  fine  stitchery  as  applied  to  undergar- 
ments, waists,  collars  and  cuffs  are  taught  from  original  designs. 
One  period. 

Textiles. — A  course  of  lectures  on  fabrics  and  their  manufacture;  their 
beginnings  in  primitive  life  and  their  development  in  our  own; 
their  commercial  value,  wearing  qualities,  adaptability,  etc. 
One  period. 

Sewing. — Fine  needlework  is  taught  in  this  year;  also  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  the  various  grades,  with  practice  before  a 
class  in  presenting  the  subject.    One  period. 

Manual  Work. — Theory  and  Practice — suitable  to  the  Intermediate 
and  Grammar  Grades  in  schools  without  special  room  and  equip- 
ment. 

(a)  The  talks  and  discussions  are  so  arranged  as  to  suit  each 
form  of  practical  work  undertaken  by  the  class.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  history,  sources  and  manufacture  of  materials 
and  supplies,  costs,  loss  and  waste.  Native  materials  are  studied 
and  used  whenever  possible. 

(b)  The  practical  work  includes  advanced  basketry,  hammock 
weaving,  chair  caning  and  rushing,  cardboard  construction  as 
well  as  elementary  forms  of  mechanical  drawing  and  design, 
bookbinding,  woodwork  and  light  metal  work. 

Permission  may  be  granted  to  individual  students  to  specialize 
in  a  few  lines  of  work.    Two  periods. 
Drawing. — A  continuation  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  first  year,  with 
methods  of  presenting  the  subject  carefully  considered.  One 
period. 

Household  Economics. — Application  of  economic  principles  to  the 
household.  Production  and  consumption.  Expenditures  for 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.  Studies  in  standards  of  living,  causes 
and  remedies  for  high  cost  of  living.  Experiments  in  different 
methods  of  housekeeping.  Housekeeping,  a  profession.  Two 
periods;  first  term. 
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Physical  Training. — Physical  training  is  required  as  a  good  beginning 
for  a  life  of  health  so  necessary  to  the  teacher.    One  period. 

Vocational  Training. — A  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  manage- 
ment of  a  private  business,  the  employment  of  help,  the  purchasing 
of  supplies,  also  on  the  obligations  and  relationships  of  the  various 
other  vocations  aside  from  teaching,  for  which  the  course  in  House- 
hold Arts  prepares  the  pupils. 

Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience 
is  obtained  in  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Temple  University  and 
in  the  various  settlements  and  social  centres  of  the  city. 


NORMAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ART. 
First  Year. 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units.* 

English   3 

Foreign  Language  ;   2 

History  of  Art   1 

Dressmaking   5 

Millinery   3 

Sewing  T/t 

Manual  Work  yi 

Accounts   2 


Credit 
Units.* 


Economics  (The 


Subjects. 

Household 

House)   1 

Physiology   2 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy  % 

School  Management  yi. 

Drawing  yi 

Physical  Training  K 


Second  Year. 


English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Art    1 

History  of  Education   1 

Historic  Costume   1 

Dressmaking   5 

Millinery   3 

Embroidery  yi 


Textiles   1 

Sewing  yi 

Manual  Work  yi 

Drawing  yi 

Household  Economics   2 

Physical  Training  yi 

Vocational  Training  yi 


Technical  and  Brief  Courses  are  given  in  Dressmaking  and 
Millinery. — For  information  concerning  these,  see  pp.  107-110. 

In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Course  in  Household 
Art,  outlined  above,  students  may  take  two  additional  years 
in  the  Teachers'  College  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education.  For  details  of  courses  leading  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  see  pp.  50-71. 

*  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

The  Normal  Course  prepares  women  to  be  teachers  of 
Household  Science,  or  to  become  managers  of  private  or  insti- 
tutional households,  dietitians,  caterers,  managers  of  restau- 
rants or  to  do  advanced  research  work  along  similar  lines. 

Applicants  must  present  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  high 
school  or  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  an  equivalent 
education. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and 
Freshman  students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

Cookery. — Theory  and  principles  of  Cookery;  choice,  preservation 
and  preparation  of  foods.    Methods  of  cooking.    One  period. 

Cookery. — Practical  Cookery ;  the  care  of  the  kitchen  and  all  its  appoint- 
ments; all  the  general  principles  of  Cookery;  boiling,  steaming, 
stewing,  baking  and  broiling;  practical  demonstrations  of  these 
principles  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  soups,  meats, 
biscuits,  bread,  pastry  and  cake,  puddings  and  sauces,  salads 
and  salad  dressings  and  desserts  of  all  kinds.    Five  periods. 

Marketing. — The  economical  purchasing  of  food  material;  the  sources 
from  which  it  can  be  best  obtained,  etc.    Two  periods;  one  term. 

Accounts. — General  bookkeeping;  principles  applied  to  household 
accounts.    One  period. 

Serving. — Instruction  is  given  in  the  duties  of  the  waitress;  care  of 
the  dining  room;  informal  serving  of  meals.  Each  student 
assists  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of  one  luncheon  during 
the  course.    One  period. 

Household  Economics. — The  House.  Historical  development  of  archi- 
tectural styles;  cost,  location,  planning,  construction,  materials, 
plumbing  and  sanitation,  heating  and  ventilation,  lighting, 
furniture,  equipment,  decoration,  care  of  the  lawn  and  garden. 
Emphasis  laid  upon  practicability  and  comfort  rather  than  style 
and  luxury.    One  period. 

Social  Problems. — Lectures  on  defectives,  delinquents  and  dependents. 
How  to  deal  with  the  feeble-minded,  the  juvenile  delinquent, 
the  beggar,  etc.    One  period. 

Textiles  and  Clothing. — Lectures  on  costuming  of  past  and  present. 
Art  in  dress.  Fashions.  Fabrics  and  their  manufacture,  past  and 
present;  their  commercial  value,  wearing  qualities,  adaptability, 
adulterations,  etc.    One  period. 

Sewing. — During  the  first  year  the  student  is  required  to  make  models 
showing  all  the  various  steps  used  in  the  manufacture  of  garments ; 
the  matching  of  plaids  and  stripes,  the  proper  cutting,  fitting  and 
making  of  simple  under  garments.    Two  periods. 
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Chemistry. — A  course  of  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work 
designed  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  General  Chemistry.  Two  periods 
recitations,  six  laboratory  periods. 

Psychology. — A  course  in  general  principles  of  psychology,  with  reviews 
of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  study 
of  certain  fundamental  problems  of  the  psychology  of  the  learn- 
ing process,  with  special  reference  to  its  applications  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Household  Science.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is 
devoted  to  the  experimental  determination  of  mental  types,  to 
tests  of  ability  and  a  statistical  comparison  of  methods  and 
materials  of  teaching.    Two  periods. 

Pedagogy  and  School  Management. — A  rapid  survey  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  pedagogy,  reviewing  the  recent  literature  on 
the  subject,  especially  that  which  treats  of  its  applications  to 
the  teaching  of  Household  Science  and  Household  Arts.  The 
problems  of  selecting  and  of  presenting  the  materials  is  con- 
sidered from  a  theoretical  and  from  a  practical  and  experimental 
point  of  view.  A  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  School  Management.    Two  periods. 

Drawing. — Pencil  drawing  of  plant  forms  and  analysis  of  same  for 
motifs  for  design;  designs  for  stencilling,  embroidery  and  pottery; 
pencil  drawing  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  household  furnishings 
for  proportion,  perspective  and  light  and  shade;  also  the  various 
grains  and  cuts  of  meat.  Theory  of  color  and  color  harmonies — 
worked  out  in  designs  and  color  schemes  for  rooms.  Construc- 
tion of  stove  or  range.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — Systematic  training  to  give  health,  strength,  a 
good  carriage  and  poise.    One  period. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  Courses.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

Invalid  Cookery. — The  preparation  of  foods  for  the  sick,  considering 
in  turn  liquid,  light,  soft,  and  convalescent  diets;  also  special 
diets  and  infant  feeding.    Two  periods. 

Cookery. — Practical  course  in  Advanced  Cookery  is  given  in  this  year; 
the  arrangement  and  preparation  of  suitable  menus  for  all  occa- 
sions ;  charing  dish  luncheons ;  careful  instruction  in  both  informal 
and  formal  serving;  simplicity  and  dignity  of  service  emphasized; 
frequent  dinners  and  luncheons  given  by  pupils.    Five  periods. 

Serving. — Careful  instruction  is  given  in  the  care  of  the  dining-room 
and  all  its  appointments.  The  serving  of  the  meals  and  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  table  for  the  same  are  taught.  Fort- 
nightly luncheons  are  given  by  the  students.    Two  periods. 

Laundry. — Practical  work  in  washing,  ironing  and  the  removal  of 
stains.  Study  of  washing  methods  and  materials.  Two  periods; 
one  term. 

Household  Economics. — Application  of  economic  principles  to  the 
household.     Production  and  consumption.     Expenditures  for 
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food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.  The  servant  problem.  Studies  in 
standards  of  living,  causes  of  and  remedies  for  high  cost  of  living, 
of  experiments  in  different  methods  of  housekeeping.  House- 
keeping, a  profession.  One  period. 
Economic  Problems. — Conditions  in  various  places  of  employment — 
stores,  factories,  etc.  Relations  of  employer  and  employee. 
Woman  and  child  labor.  Sweatshops.  Efficiency  methods. 
One  period. 

,  Dietetics. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work,  as  applied  in 
Invalid  Cookery.  This  course  considers  food  requirements  of 
body  during  growth  and  varying  physiological  conditions;  also 
functions  of  foods,  and  cost  of  food  materials  in  relation  to  nutritive 
value.    Two  periods. 

Hospital  Dietetics. — Each  student  is  required  to  give  at  least  one 
week  in  the  diet  kitchen  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hospital  Dietitian.  This  work  includes  the 
setting  of  trays,  planning  of  meals,  working  out  menus  and  the 
cost  of  same,  inspection  of  ward  diet  kitchens,  marketing,  keeping 
of  hospital  accounts,  distribution  of  stores,  inspection  of  store 
rooms  and  cold  storage,  institutional  marketing. 

Home  Nursing  and  Care  of  Child. — Home  care  of  the  sick.  Care 
of  patient.  Disinfection.  Emergencies.  Preventable  diseases. 
Nutrition  of  child.  Children's  ailments.  Development  and 
training  of  the  child.    One  period;  one  term. 

Chemistry.— Food  Chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  analyses  in 
identification  and  estimation  of  adulterants,  preservatives,  etc. 
Dietary  requirements;  proteids,  carbohydrates  and  fats.  Food 
composition.    Six  periods. 

Bacteriology. — This  is  a  practical  course  in  applied  Bacteriology, 
with  special  reference  to  the  part  bacteria  play  in  air,  water,  milk 
and  food.  Dangers  of  dust,  molds,  disease  germs,  etc.  One 
period. 

Physiology. — General  physiology  covering  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  tissues,  physiological  chemistry,  functions  of 
secretion  and  excretion,  digestion,  circulation,  organs  of  special 
sense  and  the  nervous  system.    Two  periods. 

History  of  Education. — This  course  traces  the  history  of  education 
from  primitive  peoples  to  the  present  and  compares  the  systems 
and  schools  of  the  present  day.  It  seeks  to  emphasize  the  phases 
of  education  which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the  teaching 
of  Household  Arts  and  Household  Science.    Two  periods. 

Drawing. — Analysis  of  plant  forms,  butterflies,  peacock  feathers,  shells, 
etc.,  for  forms  and  colors  for  design.  Designs  for  stencilling, 
block  printing,  wall  paper,  furniture,  rugs,  etc.  Color  schemes 
for  rooms,  gowns,  dinner  and  luncheon  menus,  etc.  Blackboard 
work.    One  period. 

Physical  Training. — Given  through  the  two  years  to  keep  the  students 
in  perfect  health  that  they  may  be  physically  ready  for  their 
work.    One  period. 

Manual  Crafts. — This  course  presents  the  following  branches  of  hand- 
work: Paper  weaving,  folding  and  cutting;  use  of  the  Bartlett 
loom;  hammock  making;  reed  and  raffia  work;  card-board  sloyd 
and  wood  cutting.    Two  periods. 

Practice  Class  in  the  Care  of  the  House.— Three  periods. 
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Practice  Teaching. — No  student  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  has  not 
had  practical  experience  in  teaching  classes.  This  experience  is 
obtained  in  teaching  grammar  grade  pupils  in  Temple  University 
and  in  settlements,  etc. 

Observation. — All  normal  students  give  one  morning  each  week  to 
observing  work  in  Household  Science  classes  as  taught  by  the 
Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

A  thesis  on  some  subject  related  to  Household  Science  is  re- 
quired of  all  the  students  in  this  course. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 
First  Year. 


Credit 


Subjects.  Units.* 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Cookery  (Theory)   1 

Cookery  (Practice)   lyi 

Marketing   1 

Accounts   1 

Household  Economics  (House) .  1 

Social  Problems   1 

Textiles   1 

Second 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Invalid  Cookery  (Practice)   1 

Advanced  Cookery  (Practice) .  2% 

Serving   1 

Laundry   1 

Household  Economics   1 

Economic  Problems   1 


Credit 

Subjects.  Units.* 

Sewing   1 

Chemistry   5 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy   1 

School  Management   1 

Drawing  K 

Physical  Training  

Manual  Crafts   1 

Year. 

Dietetics   2 

Home  Nursing  % 

Chemistry   4 

Bacteriology   1 

Physiology   2 

History  of  Education   2 

Physical  Training  yi 


A  class  in  Cookery  for  teachers  meets  every  Saturday  morning 
from  nine  until  twelve  o'clock.  Tuition,  $20  per  term  from 
October  to  June.  The  food  material  costs  $3  extra  for  the 
term. 

A  brief  course  in  Cookery  is  outlined  in  the  special  circular 
of  the  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Household  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Course  in  Household 
Science,  outlined  above,  students  may  take  two  additional 
years  in  the  Teachers'  College  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education.  For  details  of  course  leading  to  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  see  pp.  50-71. 


*  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Normal  course  has  been  organized  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  teachers  of  physical  education  in  schools  and  colleges, 
directors  of  gymnasia  in  connection  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  directors  of  playgrounds  and  social  centres, 
or  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  any  of  the  subjects  of 
physical  education. 

For  entrance,  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 
or  a  preparatory  school  of  recognized  standing,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, is  required. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
First  Year. 

English. — Courses  95,  100  and  111,  as  outlined  for  all  Normal  and  Fresh- 
man students  in  the  College  Department.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

Anatomy. — General  Anatomy. — This  course  includes  the  study  of  the 
bones,  articulations,  muscles,  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and 
digestive  apparatus,  and  the  nervous  system.  First  term;  four 
periods. 

Special  Anatomy. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  body.  The  action  of  the  various  groups  of  muscles  is  taken 
up  first;  then  movements  of  parts  of  the  body  and  of  the  entire 
body  are  studied  in  their  relation  to  general  and  corrective  gym- 
nastics. Posture,  gait,  free  exercises,  light  and  heavy  work,  and 
movements  involved  in  the  various  athletic  activities  are  carefully 
considered.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  associated  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscle  groups  in  their  relation  to  the  various  exercises. 
Second  term;  two  periods. 
Anthropometry. — The  origin,  history  and  present-day  value  of  this 
science  in  its  general  and  specific  applications.  Consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  influences  and  factors  determining  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  individual  as  indicated  by  racial  and  temperamental 
types,  heredity,  environment;  social,  hygienic,  climatic  conditions; 
occupation,  etc.  Classification  of  the  various  measuring  cards, 
charts,  and  strength  tests,  as  recommended  by  modern  authorities, 
with  discussion  of  specific  reasons  for  data  included.  Experience 
in  conducting  Physical  Examinations  in  detail,  with  application  of 
methods  taught  in  the  Physical  Diagnosis  course  (Inspection, 
Palpation,  Percussion,  Auscultation,  etc.)  with  subsequent  classifica- 
tion of  and  prescription  for  conditions  noted.  One  period;  one 
term. 

Educational  Gymnastics. — This  course  has  been  outlined  to  meet  the 
needs  of  public  school  teachers,  but  it  is  also  given  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  course  in  physical  education.    Three  periods;  two  terms. 

Kinesiology. — Lectures  and  class  discussions  on  the  science  of  gymnastics. 
The  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  nomenclature,  postures  and 
movements  with  drills  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  material 
at  hand.  It  supplements  the  practical  work  in  Swedish  Gymnastics. 
One  period;  one  term. 
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Physical  Diagnosis  and  First  Aid. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — The  various  defects,  abnormalities  and 
anomalies  of  the  human  organism,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
examination  of  the  vital  functions  including  stethoscopy,  ausculta- 
tion and  percussion  of  cardiac  murmurs  and  respiratory  lesions, 
venereal  diseases,  special  sense  test,  and  their  significance.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  examination  of  defective  children, 
hereditary  diseases,  with  the  remedy  and  treatment. 

The  prescription  of  exercise,  which  may  alleviate  any  of  these 
pathologic  conditions,  is  discussed  in  correlation  with  the  condition 
under  consideration. 

First  Aid. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  scientific  and  prompt 
aid  prior  to  the  arrival  of  a  physician  in  case  of  accidents.  It  covers 
emergency  treatment  of  sprains,  dislocations,  fractures,  poisons 
and  their  antidotes,  the  various  bandages  applicable  to  the  anatomic 
structure  and  the  use  of  antiseptics.   Two  periods ;  one  term. 

Physiology. — The  eourse  in  Physiology  comprises  a  series  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  experiments  illustrated  by  tables,  charts,  diagrams  and 
drawings.  The  experiments  in  the  laboratory  are  performed  by  the 
students  and  are  thoroughly  practical  in  character.    Two  periods. 

Special  Physiology. — This  course  embraces  applied  Physiology,  applied 
Psychology,  and  applied  Anatomy.  The  body  is  here  studied  as  a 
unit,  the  aim  of  this  course  being  to  give  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  basic  principles  involved  in  physical  education. 

The  effects  of  exercise,  both  active  and  passive,  as  a  preventive 
and  a  therapeutic  measure  are  taken  up  and  the  physiologic  value 
of  percussion,  pressure,  kneading,  vibration,  etc.,  is  studied.  This 
course,  in  conjunction  with  the  work  given  under  Special  Anatomy, 
covers  the  field  of  Medical  and  Orthopedic  Gymnastics.  Two 
periods;  one  term. 

Athletics. — Instruction  in  this  part  of  physical  training  includes  lectures 
on  and  practice  in  Basket-ball,  Baseball,  Indoor  Baseball,  Football, 
Hockey,  Tennis,  Track  and  Field  Athletics.  The  students  are 
required  to  report  for  practice  in  all  University  sports. 

The  principles  of  training  and  coaching  individuals  and  teams 
are  incorporated  into  the  course.  The  Seniors  are  requested  to 
organize  and  coach  teams  from  classes  under  their  care  during  the 
year,  also  to  give  individual  instruction  to  students  in  single  athletic 
events. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  organization  of  Athletic  Associations, 
the  regulations  governing  athletic  competitions,  meets  and  tourna- 
ments, and  each  student  is  provided  with  some  practical  experience 
in  at  least  one  of  these  details.    Two  periods. 

Dancing. — Rhythm  work,  fancy  steps,  social  dancing.  Study  and  execu- 
tion of  national  folk  dances.    Elements  of  esthetic  dancing. 

Advanced  esthetic  dancing;  Delsarte,  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
moods,  emotions,  feeling,  through  outward  expression  of  pose, 
gesture  and  attitude.  Orginal  dances  with  accompanying  pan- 
tomimic action  for  children's  songs,  plays,  etc.    Three  periods. 

Fencing. — The  work  comprises  class  fencing,  with  mastering  foundation, 
instruction  in  position,  lunge,  foot  work,  etc.,  followed  by  more 
particular  instruction  in  the  different  lines  of  attack,  parries, 
counters,  cut  over;  bout  work,  and  memorizing  of  routines  for  class 
work.  A  tournament  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  decide  class 
championship.  The  French  method  of  teaching  is  used.  One 
period. 
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German-American  Gymnastics. — Practical  work  in  this  branch  extends 
throughout  the  entire  course.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  classes 
of  instruction,  light  and  heavy  apparatus,  and  these  again  sub- 
divided into  classes  according  to  the  apparatus  used.  Essentially 
it  is  the  system  with  its  modifications  as  inaugurated  by  Jahn, 
the  Father  of  German  Gymnastics.  It  embraces  instruction  as 
follows: 

1.  Free  Exercises:  Movements  without  apparatus,  arm  circling,  thrust- 
ing, etc.,  combined  with  chargings,  facings,  steps  and  trunk  exercises 
for  general  body-building  purposes.  The  underlying  principle  in 
teaching  these  exercises  is  the  gradual  progression  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  difficult,  the  development  of  co-ordination  and  the 
familiarization  of  the  student  with  the  nomenclature  together  with 
the  pedagogical  standpoint. 

2.  Dumb  Bells:  The  fundamental  exercises  are  taught  with  reference 
to  mass  class  drill  and  to  development;  various  combinations  are 
practised  with  a  view  to  furnish  variety  and  development  as  well 
as  for  exhibitory  purposes.  Natural  progression  of  movement  and 
the  teaching  of  the  various  exercises,  with  a  review  of  the  previous 
work,  occupies  the  last  year. 

3.  Wands:  This  work  comprises  the  various  grasps  and  elementary 
movements  as  applicable  to  mass  drill.  Later  the  more  advanced 
work  is  taken  up;  the  combinations,  windings  and  steps  are  incor- 
porated in  the  course. 

In  the  Senior  year,  attention  is  directed  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  previous  exercises  to  the  different  classes,  to  the  combination 
of  double  wands  and  to  teaching.  In  addition,  it  includes  a  few 
weeks'  work  with  rings. 

4.  Clubs:  The  elementary  raisings,  arm  circles  and  hand  circles  in  the 
lateral,  horizontal  and  antero-posterior  planes  are  incorporated 
in  the  work  of  the  first  year,  with  a  view  to  develop  co-ordination 
for  the  more  advanced  work.  Emphasis  is  particularly  directed 
to  club  movements  in  conjunction  with  the  body  movements  as  a 
class  exercise  and  as  a  means  of  development. 

The  previous  work  is  reviewed  in  the  Senior  year;  more  advanced 
work,  rhythm  and  solo  swinging  are  dwelt  upon,  together  with  the 
combination  and  correlation  of  parts  in  the  completion  and  per- 
fection of  a  harmonious  rhythmic  and  artistic  whole.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  work  as  a  recreative  pastime  and  as  a  developer  of 
co-ordination  is  discussed. 

Work  on  the  balance  boards,  with  the  grace  hoops,  giant  wands 
or  poles,  chest  weights  and  developing  apparatus,  rope  skipping,  flag 
drills,  etc.,  also  enter  into  this  class  of  the  work.    Three  periods. 

Games. — From  a  psychological  recreative  standpoint,  Games  are  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  gymnastics  of  to-day,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
practical  gymnastic  Games  are  given  throughout  the  course. 

The  application  of  Games  is  discussed  in  relation  to  the  different 
classes.  Invention  of  original  Games  is  encouraged  and  credited. 
One  period. 

Heavy  Apparatus. — Instruction  in  heavy  apparatus  work  embraces 
horse  and  buck,  parallel  bars,  rings,  horizontal  bar,  ropes,  ladders, 
giant  strides,  balance  ladders  and  pyramid  building.    Five  periods. 

Wrestling  and  Boxing. 

Wrestling. — Wrestling  is  a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
the  men.    Instruction  in  the  holds,  breaks  and  combinations  are 
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taught,  together  with  a  discussion  of  its  place  in  the  gymnasium, 
its  effect  as  a  body  builder,  and  the  regulation  of  bouts. 

Boxing. — As  a  mode  of  self-defense  and  as  an  exercise,  boxing 
is  essentially  part  of  the  gymnastic  work  of  to-day.  The  course 
covers  instruction  in  the  positions,  blows  and  guards,  together  with 
the  method  of  teaching  this  art  and  the  application  of  its  use. 

Pedagogy  of  Physical  Education. — The  practice  and  theory  of  Physical 
Education,  general  educational  and  departmental  relations.  Origin, 
classification  and  quality  of  exercise,  as  indicated  by  individual 
apparatus.  Nomenclature:  general  outline  for  basic  interpretation. 
Analysis  of  execution,  form  and  principles  governing  preliminary 
introduction  to  the  work.  Gradation  and  progression  of  exercises, 
series,  groups  and  programs.  Class  Management:  appropriate 
selection  and  application  of  Physical  Training  to  meet  existing 
class  conditions.    One  period ;  one  term. 

Types  of  Physical  Beauty. — Six  lectures  on  the  Types  of  physical  per- 
fection, as  illustrated  in  art.  Primitive,  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
Greek  and  Roman,  Renaissance  and  Modern  Types  are  studied 
with  an  introductory  lecture  on  the  principles  of  Esthetics. 

A  special  lecture  is  also  given  on  the  three  hundred  movements  of 
the  body  as  shown  in  Greek  Art.    This  lecture  is  given  with  music. 

Marching  Tactics. — The  students  are  made  familiar  with  the  different 
commands  and  evolutions  used  in  gymnasium  marching,  and 
methods  used  in  getting  large  classes  on  the  floor  for  mass  drill 
formations  as  well  as  some  work  in  the  last  year  which  can  be  used 
in  fancy  marching  and  more  intricate  formations.    One  period. 

School  Gymnastics. — The  history  of  School  Gymnastics  is  given  with  a 
discussion  of  its  importance  and  relation  to  other  school  work. 
The  method  of  grading  these  exercises  for  the  different  classes  in 
the  school  rooms  is  illustrated  and  the  students  are  given  copies 
of  lessons  for  the  different  grades.    One  period. 

Swedish  Gymnastics. — The  system  is  that  inaugurated  by  Ling  in  Swe- 
den, and  now  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  schoolroom  because  of  the  methodical  progression 
and  the  anatomical  and  physiological  relation  of  each  movement 
to  the  ideal  physical  development.  It  extends  throughout  the 
course.  The  day's  order  is  taught  with  practice  on  the  stall  bars 
ladders,  booms,  etc.    One  period. 

Swimming. — Instruction  in  swimming  is  scheduled  to  extend  through  a 
period  of  time  equivalent  to  one  period  a  week  for  twenty  weeks. 
It  is  conducted  at  Asher's  Natatorium  and  may  be  concentrated 
into  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  of  the  term. 

Second  Year. 

English. — Courses  101,  106  and  114,  as  outlined  for  Sophomores  in  the 
Normal  and  College  courses.    Three  periods. 

Foreign  Language. — One  language.  (Latin,  Greek,  German,  French 
or  Spanish.)    Two  periods. 

History  of  Physical  Education. — This  course  is  presented  by  lectures, 
discussions  and  recitations.  It  embraces  the  different  systems  of 
Physical  Education  and  their  relation  to  the  civilization  of  the 
community.  The  subject  may  be  divided  into  four  periods:  the 
ancient,  the  medieval,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  modern.  One 
period;  one  term. 
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Hygiene. — This  subject  is  taught  by  recitation,  supplemented  by  lectures 
and  demonstrations.  It  embraces  Personal,  Ethnological,  Municipal 
and  Camp  Hygiene. 

Personal  Hygiene  considers  the  hygiene  of  the  individual;  that 
is,  the  hygiene  of  those  conditions  over  which  he  has  control — 
sleep,  ventilation,  clothing,  bathing,  dietetics,  stimulants,  rest. 
It  also  includes  school  hygiene  and  medical  inspection  of  public 
schools,  abnormalities  due  to  posture,  infectious  diseases  as  an 
impediment  to  growth,  mental  fatigue  and  the  effect  of  recreation 
upon  the  body. 

Ethnological  Hygiene  considers  those  conditions  over  which  the 
individual  has  no  control,  embracing  heredity,  racial  immunity 
with  a  brief  resume  of  the  modern  theory  of  immunity,  Climatology 
and  Medical  Sociology. 

Municipal  and  Camp  Sanitation  comprises  the  hygiene  of  build- 
ings, cities,  towns,  playgrounds,  camps  and  habitations,  with  a 
consideration  of  civilization  to-day  as  compared  to  a  few  years 
ago,  the  specialization  of  labor  with  the  advancement  of  society 
and  the  lack  of  development  and  special  diseases.    One  period. 

Equipment  of  Gymnasia. — This  course  comprises  a  series  of  sixteen 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  equipment  and  care  of  the 
gymnasium.  It  considers  the  adaptability  of  the  various  apparatus 
to  the  needs  of  the  different  classes  together  with  demonstrations 
and  practical  work  on  knots,  splices  and  fastenings.  During  the 
course  each  student  is  required  to  draw  a  plan  for  and  equip  a 
gymnasium  according  to  required  specifications. 

Psychology. — A  general  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  Phy- 
sical training,  first  covering  a  text  reviewing  the  literature,  and  then 
turning  to  the  experimental  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
physical  education.    Two  periods. 

Pedagogy  and  School  Management. — A  general  course  covering  the 
general  principles  which  underly  the  selection  and  the  presentation 
of  instruction,  and  the  proper  conditions  for  carrying  these  into 
effect.    Two  periods. 

History  of  Education. — A  general  course,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
those  elements  bearing  directly  upon  physical  education.  The  course 
begins  with  the  education  of  antiquity  and  leads  up  to  a  comparison 
of  the  schools  and  systems  of  the  different  countries  of  to-day. 

Practice  Teaching. — Teaching  is  required  throughout  the  course.  The 
many  gymnastic  classes  of  the  University,  with  its  Preparatory 
and  Model  Schools,  offer  opportunity  for  practical  teaching. 

Playgrounds. — A  course  of  fifteen  lectures  embracing  the  theory  of 
play,  administration  of  Playgrounds  and  recreation  centres,  regu- 
lated activities  for  young  and  older  children  as  well  as  adults, 
age  and  sex  differences  in  play,  the  growth  of  children,  wholesome 
and  unwholesome  exercise,  and  the  mental  and  moral  value  of  play. 
All  year  positions  in  the  Playgrounds  conducted  by  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  are  filled  by  men  and  women  who  have  passed  the 
examinations  held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  lecture 
course  in  addition  to  the  course  in  Educational  Gymnastics  and 
the  course  in  Games  and  Dances  gives  to  students,  who  are  other- 
wise qualified,  the  skill  and  knowledge  demanded  of  persons  who 
wish  to  qualify  as  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  in  all  year  Play- 
grounds. 
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Reports. — Reports  on  Visitations  and  Current  Topics.  The  Senior 
students  are  required  to  make  at  least  ten  visitations  to  gymnasia 
and  play  centres  and  to  hand  in  reports  as  to  the  equipment  and 
management  of  these  places  together  with  the  kind  of  work  carried 
on  in  them. 

The  Seniors  are  also  required  to  file  reports  on  current  topics 
of  physical  education. 

Story  Telling. — A  series  of  lectures  for  those  who  are  to  teach  children 
in  any  departmental  relation. 

Sociology.- — The  first  term  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  sociological  theory. 
Applied  Sociology  is  given  in  the  second  term,  including  discussion 
of  the  principal  social  activities  of  the  community  in  the  line  of 
public  health  and  sanitation.    Two  periods. 

Teaching  of  Outside  Classes. — Seniors  teach  private  gymnasium 
classes  in  clubs,  churches,  etc.,  giving  them  additional  practice 
and  remuneration  as  well  for  their  work. 

*  Manual  Crafts. — This  course  presents  the  following  branches  of 
hand-work:  Paper  weaving,  folding  and  cutting;  use  of  the  Bartlett 
loom;  hammock  making;  reed  and  raffia  work;  cardboard  sloyd 
and  wood  cutting.  The  course  is  especially  designed  as  a  valuable 
supplement  to  the  student's  equipment  for  work  in  the  city  play- 
grounds. 

Athletics. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Dancing. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 

German-American  Gymnastics. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Swedish  Gymnastics. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Heavy  Apparatus. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Wrestling  and  Boxing. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 
Swimming. — See  outline  in  first  year  curriculum. 

NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
First  Year. 


Credit 

Theory.  Units.f 

English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

Anatomy   3 

Anthropometry  yi 

Educational  Gymnastics   2 

Kinesiology  % 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  First 

Aid   1 

Physiology   2 

Special  Physiology   1 

Playgrounds  yi 

Pedagogy  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion   1 


Credit 

Practice.  Units.f 
Pedagogy  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion  1 

Athletics   2 

Dancing   \yi 

Fencing  yi 

Heavy  Apparatus  2yi 

German-American  Gymnastics  3 

Games  yi 

Marching  yi 

School  Gymnastics  }4 

Swedish  Gymnastics   1 

Swimming  y* 

JWrestling  and  Boxing  y£ 


*  Required  for  women;  elective  for  men. 

f  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit. 
t  Required  for  men. 
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Second  Year. 


Credit 

Theory.  Units.* 


Credit 

Practice.  Units.* 


English   3 

Foreign  Language   2 

History  of  Physical  Education.^ 

Hygiene   1 

Equipment  of  Gymnasia  

History  of  Education   1 

Psychology   2 

Pedagogy   2 

Sociology   1 


Athletics   2 

Dancing   2 

German-American  Gymnastics  3 
Swedish  Gymnastics   1 


Wrestling  and  Boxing  yA 

Swimming  % 

tManual  Work  % 

Story  Telling  y2 


Heavy  Apparatus   2  }4 


In  addition  to  the  two  years'  Normal  Course  in  Physical 
Education,  outlined  above,  students  may  take  two  additional 
years  in  the  Teachers'  College,  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  Education.  For  details  of  courses  leading  to 
the  Bachelor's  degree,  see  pp.  50  to  71. 

Students  who  are  able  to  spend  three  years  on  the  course 
in  Normal  Physical  Education  are  permitted  to  do  so  and 
in  such  cases  additional  work,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
is  arranged. 


*  Two  periods  of  practice  work,  laboratory  work  or  practice  teaching  are  counted  as 
equivalent  to  one  unit  of  credit, 
t  Required  for  women;  elective  for  men. 
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SPECIAL  COURSE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  GYMNASTICS. 

This  special  Normal  Course  in  Gymnastics  is  designed  to 
prepare  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools  for  the  intelli- 
gent direction  of  their  classes  in  the  required  forms  of  gym- 
nastics, and  in  playground  games  and  dances. 

The  course  prepares  for  the  examinations  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

The  class  meets  Saturday  mornings  from  9.30  to  11.30  for 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  work,  two  terms;  from  11.30  to 
12.30  for  the  games,  two  terms;  and  on  Wednesday  afternoons 
from  4.20  to  6  for  personal  and  school  hygiene,  one  term. 

Fee  for  the  course  beginning  September  26,  1914,  and  closing 
May  23,  1915,  is  $25. 
Educational  Gymnastics. 

Theory. — The  Theory  embraces:  Aims  of  physical  training — 
(a)  educational,  (b)  hygiene;  Principles  and  methods — (a)  for 
children,  (b)  for  adults;  Subdivisions  into  principal  activities — 
(a)  tactics,  (b)  free  exercises,  (c)  school  dances,  (d)  work  on  station- 
ary apparatus,  (e)  track  and  field  work,  (/)  games  for  children 
and  adults,  (g)  ant agonis tics,  (h)  related  activities,  tramping, 
camping,  swimming,  etc. 

Practice. — The  practice  work  covers  training  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal activities. 

Personal  Hygiene. — Based  upon  the  fundamentals  of  physi- 
ology and  anatomy. 

School  Hygiene. — This  course  takes  up  questions,  such  as 
the  lighting,  seating,  heating,  ventilating,  etc.,  of  the  schoolroom. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  main  floor  of  the  Gymnasium  is  eighty  by  forty-five 
feet  with  several  offsets  in  which  are  stored  the  unused  appa- 
ratus, an  arrangement  which  affords  an  actual  clear  space 
of  3,600  square  feet  for  basket-ball  or  any  other  indoor  game. 
It  has  been  entirely  re-equipped  and  all  the  apparatus  is  of  the 
most  modern  pattern.  New  steel  lockers  have  been  installed 
and  new  shower  and  needle  baths  added. 

The  many  gymnasia  in  close  proximity  to  the  city  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  the  visiting  and  studying  of  the  con- 
struction, equipment  and  methods  of  teaching  employed. 
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RESIDENT  DEPARTMENT. 

Purpose  and  Scope. — The  Department  of  Theology  is  among 
the  oldest  of  the  fifteen  Departments  of  Temple  University 
as  now  organized;  originating  with  a  little  group  of  young 
men  who,  thirty  years  ago,  met  with  Dr.  Conwell  to  study 
for  the  ministry.  By  reason  of  its  relation  to  the  other  Depart- 
ments and  activities  of  the  University,  it  has  peculiar  facilities 
for  the  complete  education  of  students  for  the  Christian  min- 
istry. This  Department  is  absolutely  undenominational.  It 
qualifies  men  for  ordination  in  any  Protestant  church. 

Requirements  for  Admission. — A  student  to  enter  this 
Department  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school 
course  including  Latin,  or  a  college  graduate,  or  shall  pass  an 
examination  in  the  required  subjects  of  a  high  school  course. 

Students  from  other  institutions  desiring  to  enter  this  Depart- 
ment must  present  a  certificate  of  work  done  as  well  as  one  of 
honorable  dismissal. 

An  official  statement  of  church  membership  or  of  connection 
with  some  ecclesiastical  body  is  required  of  all  applicants  for 
admission  unless  they  are  well  accredited  students  from  other 
Theological  Seminaries. 

Prospective  students  may  meet  the  Dean  of  the  Department 
for  consultation  any  evening  except  Saturday  during  September 
until  the  Department  opens.  After  that  he  may  be  seen  on 
Thursday  evening  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock  at  Theological 
Hall,  Broad  and  Brown  Streets.  On  Monday  mornings  the 
Dean  is  at  the  downtown  office,  Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets, 
from  half -past  ten  to  twelve  o'clock.  The  general  office  of  the 
University  is  open  at  all  times  to  give  any  information  desired. 

Advanced  Standing. — Examinations  for  advanced  standing 
may  be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

An  opportunity  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  meeting  the 
entrance  requirements  is  offered  by  the  Preparatory  Department 
of  the  University  in  its  day  and  evening  classes. 

Graduation. — Upon  the  completion  of  the  five-year  course 
in  Theology  the  diploma  of  the  Department  of  Theology  is 
granted  to  high  school  and  college  graduates  who  have  sus- 
tained honorable  examination. 

Degree. — Any  college  graduate  completing  the  five-year 
course  or  its  equivalent  and  sustaining  an  average  of  eighty- 
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five  per  cent  or  more  for  the  whole  course,  shall,  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  thesis,  by  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
University,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Unit  System. — The  undergraduate  course  in  Theology 
extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  basis  of  credit  is  the 
unit,  sixty  units  being  required  for  graduation.  The  unit  is 
equivalent  to  one  period  a  week  of  class  recitation  throughout 
the  scholastic  year. 

Hours  of  Classwork. — The  class  recitations  are  held  be- 
tween the  hours  of  6.45  and  10.00  p.  m.  in  order  that  students 
may  have  the  opportunity  for  self-support  during  the  day. 
Classes  meet  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  evenings.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  more  than 
twelve  units  of  class  work  a  week  without  the  special  consent 
of  the  faculty. 

Opportunity  for  Christian  Work. — Philadelphia,  with  its 
many  hundreds  of  churches,  missions,  and  varied  philanthropic 
institutions,  presents  to  theological  students  unsurpassed,  if 
not  unequaled,  opportunities  for  practical  Christian  work. 

Self-support. — The  majority  of  our  students  are  strong  men 
of  independent  character  who  earn  their  support  while  securing 
a  theological  education.  Heretofore  our  students  have  secured 
employment  that  has  enabled  them  to  pay  all  necessary  ex- 
penses. Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living  while  taking  the 
course  are  advised  to  secure  such  occupation,  if  possible,  as 
gives  them  daily  experience  in  church,  social,  or  literary  work. 
An  employment  bureau  is  conducted  by  the  University,  Dr. 
N.  B.  Heller,  director. 

Fees. — The  fee  for  the  Theological  Resident  Course  is  $20 
a  year,  plus  $5  matriculation  fee  the  first  year. 

A  diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged  to  all  graduates  of  this 
Department. 

All  checks  should  be  made  to  the  Temple  University,  and  all 
tuition  fees  are  payable  annually  in  advance. 

RESIDENT  COURSE. 
The  five-year  diploma  course  is  as  follows : 


Course 

No.      First  Year.  Units, 

90    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   3 

70    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   3 

35    English  Bible   3 

30    Advanced  English   2 

65    Logic   1 


Course 

No.      Second  Year.  Units. 
91  Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

71  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

36  English  Bible   3 

20  Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 
120  History  of  Philosophy. . .  2 
1  Apologetics   2 
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°Nofe       Third  Year.  Units. 

92    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

72a  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

2 1    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

2    Apologetics   2 

60    Homiletics   1 

125 A  Psychology   2 

50    History  of  Religion   1 

110    Oratory   1 


C°N™e     Fourth  Year.  Units 

93    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

22    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

150    Systematic  Theology   2 

61    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10    Biblical  Theology   1 

111    Oratory   1 


Fifth 

94    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

74    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

23  Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 
151    Systematic  Theology   2 


11  Biblical  Theology   1 

40  Christian  Ethics   1 

130  Seminar  Hour   1 

1 1 5  Pastoral  Theology   1 

116  Practical  Theology   1 


Course 
No. 

90    Old  Testament  Depart- 


ment   3 

71    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

155    History  of  Doctrine   2 

35    English  Bible   3 

'    121    Modern  Philosophy   2 


Third  Year. 

92    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

72b  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

21    Ecclesiastical  History.  . .  1 

2    Apologetics   2 

61    Homiletics   1 

125B  Psychology   2 

50    History  of  Religion   1 

110    Oratory  . .  1 


Units. 


91    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

72a  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

20    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

36    English  Bible   2 

1    Apologetics   2 

120    History  of  Philosophy. . .  2 

or  60  Homiletics   2 

Fourth  Year. 

93    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

22    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

150    Systematic  Theology   2 

62    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10    Biblical  Theology   1 

111    Oratory   1 


RESIDENT. 
Course  Leading  to  Degree  of  B,D. 

Course 

First  Year.        Units.      No.       Second  Year. 
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Fifth  Year. 


Course 

No.  Units. 

94    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

74    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

23  Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 
151    Systematic  Theology   2 


Course 

No.  Units. 

11  Biblical  Theology   1 

40  Christian  Ethics  ..  1 

130  Seminar  Hour.   1 

115  Pastoral  Theology   1 

116  Practical  Theology   1 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES. 
APOLOGETICS. 

1.  Theism  and  Christianity  defensively  stated  with  special  work  in 

the  function,  method  and  history  of  Apologetics;  examination  of 
antitheistic  theories,  historical  preparation  for  Christianity; 
Christian  origins  and  the  Apologetics  of  Christian  experience. 
Two  units,  required  second  year. 

2.  Oriental  Religions  and  Christianity  with  the  Philosophy  of 

the  Christian  Religion. — The  non-Christian  religions  of  the 
world  with  a  special  study  of  Islamism  and  Buddhism.  The 
Philosophy  of  Christian  Religion :  Relation  between  the  Person  of 
Christ  and  the  Christian  religion,  the  interpretation  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  and  Christianity  the  ideal  religion.  Two  units, 
required  third  year. 

3.  History  of  Apologetics,  with  special  reference  to  changing  emphases 

coupled  with  a  history  of  Christian  creeds  and  worship  in  its 
Apologetic  bearings.  One  unit,  first  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

4.  Christianity  and  Modern  Sciences,  with  a  special  relation  to 

creative  evolution.  One  unit,  second  year,  General  Graduate 
Course. 

5.  Unities  and  Varieties  of  Religious  Experiences  in  their  Apolo- 

getic value.    One  unit,  third  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY. 

10.  Old  Testament  Theology. — Criticism  and  history  belong  to  other 

departments,  though  the  progressive  development  of  theological 
and  ethical  truth  among  the  Hebrew  people  has  due  consider- 
ation. The  doctrines,  institutions,  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  and 
ethical  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  are  treated  in  the  order 
and  form  of  their  development,  as  preliminary  and  preparatory 
to  the  higher  revelation  of  truth  in  Christianity.  One  unit, 
required  fourth  year. 

11.  New  Testament  Theology. — A  review  of  the  relation  between 

the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  is  followed  by 
an  orderly  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  found  in  the 
synoptics.  St.  John's  Gospel  and  its  teaching,  the  Pauline  and 
Petrine  theologies,  also  the  contributions  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude 
to  doctrinal  and  ethical  truth  are  thoroughly  considered.  One 
unit,  required  fifth  year. 
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12.  The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament. — One  unit,  required 

first  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

13.  The  Soteriology  of  the  New  Testament. — One  unit,  required 

second  year  of  General  Graduate  Course. 

14.  The  Eschatology  of  Paul. — One  unit,  required  third  year  of  the 

General  Graduate  Course. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

20.  Apostolic  Age  to  Age  of  Charlemagne  (1-800  A.  D.). — The 

founding  of  the  Church,  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  persecutions,  literature,  doctrine,  worship,  etc.,  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  German  nations,  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  the  growth  of  the  Papacy,  the  relation  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches,  and  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  are 
carefully  considered.  Individual  research  and  discussions,  lec- 
tures and  recitations,  themes.    One  unit,  required  second  year. 

21.  Rise  of  Papal  Supremacy  to  the  Reformation. — Coronation  of 

Charlemagne,  the  growth  of  the  Papacy,  the  Church  and  civil 
authority,  monasticism,  religion  and  worship  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
councils  and  reformers  before  the  Reformation.  Methods  similar 
to  those  in  Course  20.    One  unit,  required  third  year. 

22.  The  Reformation  (1517-1648). — Circumstances  at  the  opening  of 

the  Reformation,  Protestantism,  the  Reformation  in  European 
countries,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Eastern  Church.  One 
unit,  required  fourth  year. 

23.  Modern  Period. — From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  present 

time  (1648-1906),  Ecclesiastical  events  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe ;  the  Papacy  before  and  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon ; 
Christianity  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  noting  the  growth  of  the  evangelic  denominations, 
history  of  doctrine  and  controversial  writers.  One  unit,  required 
fifth  year. 

24.  Rise  and  Development  of  Catholic  Doctrine  and  Literature 

up  to  the  time  of  Augustine;  an  intensive  study  of  the  patristic  and 
early  Church  period  with  special  attention  to  growth  of  doctrine 
and  content  of  controversial  literature,  examination  and  themes. 
One  unit,  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

25.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — An  intensive  study  of  the 

Church  in  the  Middle  Ages:  ritual,  changes  in  form  of  worship; 
church  architecture;  church  discipline,  penance,  excommuni- 
cation, and  the  various  forms  of  discipline  laid  down  by  canon 
law.  Examination  and  thesis.  One  unit,  second  year,  General 
Graduate  Course. 

26.  Modern  Missions. — A  study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  modern 

Protestant  Missions  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  present 
time,  noting  the  rise  of  the  Moravian  missions,  the  rapid  rise  of 
missionary  societies  among  the  evangelic  denominations,  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  welfare  of  those  beyond  the  seas,  rapid  growth  of 
interest,  modern  methods  of  accomplishing  missionary  work;  the 
result.  Examination  and  thesis.  One  unit,  third  year,  General 
Graduate  Course. 
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ENGLISH. 

30.  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Recitations  on  the  theory  of  Rhetoric. 
Weekly  themes  and  conferences. 
History  of  English  Language. — The  historical  development  of 
the  English  language  is  traced  in  the  light  of  general  principles  of 
linguistic  science.    Two  units,  required  first  year. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

35.  Old  Testament. — First  term.    Synthetic:  The  stories  of  Genesis, 

history  of  Patriarchal  Period  and  of  Israel  until  the  settlement 
in  Canaan.  Synoptic:  The  Messages  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Poetical  Books,  with  a  survey  of  the  books  as  to  their  scope  and 
contents.  Topical:  The  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  shall 
be  studied,  e.  g.t  The  Divine  Names  and  Attributes,  The  Doctrine 
of  Man,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  The  Messianic  Hope,  etc.,  etc. 
Second  Term.  Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own  outline 
of  Sacred  History,  placing  the  Prophets  in  their  places  in  the 
narrative.  Synoptic:  The  Prophets  shall  be  surveyed  as  to  their 
scope  and  contents.  Topical:  Typology,  with  a  detailed  study 
of  the  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  The  Chief  Feasts 
of  Judaism. 

36.  New  Testament. — First  term.     Synthetic:    Each  student  makes 

his  own  life  of  Christ  with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Syn- 
optic: The  Four  Gospels  are  surveyed,  so  as  to  apprehend 
their  scope  and  contents,  presenting  a  view  of  their  arrangement 
and  salient  features.  Topical:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Gospels  is  studied  topically,  e.  g.,  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  The  Economics  of  Jesus,  The  Crises  on  the  Way  to  the 
Cross,  The  Last  Things,  etc.  Attention  is  given  to  word  studies. 
Second  term.  Synthetic:  Each  student  makes  his  own  outline 
of  Apostolic  History  as  recorded  in  "The  Acts"  and  gathered  from 
the  Epistles,  putting  the  Epistles  in  their  place  in  the  History. 
Synoptic:  The  leading  Epistles  are  surveyed  and  analyzed  as 
were  the  Gospels.  Topical:  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity 
is  studied,  e.  g.,  Sin,  The  Righteousness  of  God,  The  Law, 
Christ,  The  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  Own  Religious  History. 
Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  word  studies.  Three  units, 
required  second  year. 

ETHICS. 

40.  Christian  Ethics. — The  history  of  ethical  thought  is  studied  in  the 

Greek,  the  Christian,  and  modern  periods.  Ethics  is  treated 
as  a  science,  an  art  and  a  philosophy,  with  due  consideration 
of  its  relation  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the  Church,  the  state, 
and  society  in  general.  The  practical,  the  philosophical,  and  the 
theological  aspects  of  the  subject  are  treated.  One  unit,  required 
fifth  year. 

41.  Methods  of  Ethics. — Text-book,  the  study  of  Methods  of  Ethics 

and  also  the  practical  application  of  Ethics.  One  unit,  first  year, 
General  Graduate  Course. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 
50.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. — An  introductory 
study  of  the  topics  of  the  History  of  Religion.    One  unit,  required 
third  year,  diploma  course. 
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51.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion. — A  more  intensive 

study  of  the  topics  of  the  History  of  Religion.  Two  units,  required 
third  year,  degree  course. 

52.  A  study  of  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  India, 

Persia  and  Greece.    Two  units,  elective. 

53.  A  more  intensive  study  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans  and  Oriental 

cults  under  the  Roman  Empire.    Two  units,  elective. 

HOMILETICS. 

60.  Introductory  Course.   Two  units,  elective  second  year,  degree 

course. 

61.  Sources  of  Homiletics.   The  principles  underlying  sermon  writing, 

lectures,  text-book.    One  unit,  required  third  year. 

62.  Practical  Work  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Homiletics 

to  the  analyzing  and  unfolding  of  various  texts  and  topics  selected 
by  the  class.  The  composition  of  sermons  upon  subjects  selected 
by  the  students,  also  upon  texts  assigned  by  the  instructor.  One 
unit,  required  fourth  year. 

LOGIC. 

65.  Introductory  Course. — Classification  of  terms;  denotation  and 
connotation;  classification  of  propositions;  laws  of  thought; 
syllogisms;  hypothetical  and  disjunctive  propositions;  inductive 
reasoning  in  its  various  forms;  combination  of  induction  and 
deduction;  fallacies,  etc.  One  unit,  required  first  year,  diploma 
course. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

70.  Beginning  Greek. — This  course  treats  of  the  Orthography,  Etymol- 

ogy and  Syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  using  a  standard  grammar, 
and  prepares  the  student  to  begin  reading  the  New  Testament. 
Three  units,  required  first  year,  diploma  course. 

71.  New  Testmanet  Greek. — A  thorough  study  of  the  Greek,  constant 

reference  to  the  sources  of  New  Testament  vocabulary,  sentence 
construction,  and  rhetoric.  A  standard  text,  lexicon,  and  reference 
books  in  grammar  are  used.  Two  units,  required  first  year  degree 
course,  second  year  diploma  course. 

72a.  Gospel  History  is  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  Canon,  Intro- 
duction and  Exegesis.  The  best  texts  are  used.  Special  biblio- 
graphy is  furnished  for  the  work  in  Exegesis.  Two  units,  required 
second  year,  degree  course,  third  year  diploma  course. 

72b.  New  Testament  Exegesis. — Exegesis  of  selected  portions.  Two 
units,  required  third  year,  degree  course. 

73.  Apostolic  History  is  studied  according  to  the  methods  applied 

to  Gospel  History  in  Course  72.    Two  units,  required  fourth  year. 

74.  Topical  Study  and  Historical  Method. — The  purpose  of  the  course 

is  to  train  the  candidate  for  graduation  to  see  Bible  truth  in  its 
proper  perspective.  The  year  is  spent  in  the  discussion  and  prep- 
aration of  themes.    Two  units,  required  fifth  year. 

75.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians; 

(b)  an  intensive  study  of  the  field  of  New  Testament  Introduction ; 

(c)  a  special  study  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
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76.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Phillippians ; 

(b)  sources  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament;  (c)  textual  criti- 
cism of  some  assigned  portion. 

77.  Exegesis. — (a)  An  exegetical  study  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans; 

(b)  a  study  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament;  (c)  a  special 
study  of  St.  Paul's  conception  of  Justification. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

90.  Hebrew. — (a)  Hebrew  Grammar;  (b)  Hebrew  prose  with  considerable 

attention  given  to  the  translation  of  English  into  Hebrew;  (c)  read- 
ings in  Genesis  with  an  analytical  study  of  the  words  and  phrases 
as  found  in  the  text.    Three  units,  required  first  year. 

91.  Hebrew. — (a)  Translation  from  the  Historical  Books  of  the 

Bible,  with  an  analytic  study  of  the  words  and  phrases;  (b)  sight 
reading.    Two  units,  required  second  year. 

92.  A  Study  of  the  Psalms:  (a)  translation;  (b)  exegetical  study  involv- 

ing both  analysis  and  synthesis;  (c)  lectures  on  special  introduc- 
tion. Two  units,  required  third  year. 
•93.  A  Study  of  the  Major  Prophets,  with  special  emphasis  upon  Isaiah, 
translation  and  special  attention  to  exegesis,  lectures  on  special 
introduction.  Two  units,  alternating  with  Course  94,  required 
fourth  and  fifth  year. 

94.  A  Study  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  pursuing  the  same  exegetical 

method  as  in  Course  4.  Lectures  on  special  introduction.  Alter- 
nate with  Course  93.  Course  94  is  given  during  the  year  1912- 
13.    Two  units,  required  fourth  and  fifth  year. 

95.  A  Study  of  the  Critical  Theories  of  the  Pentateuch;  exegesis 

of  selected  portions  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  One  unit, 
required  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

96.  Special  Introduction  to  the  Psalms,  including  a  study  of  the  rise 

and  influence  of  Hebrew  poetry,  a  critical  study  of  selected 
Psalms.   One  unit,  required  second  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

97.  The  Place  and  Mission  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophet,  and  a 

critical  study  of  Messianic  prophecies.  One  unit,  required  third 
year,  General  Graduate  Course. 


ORATORY. 

110.  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking  (Kleiser)  is 

used  in  connection  with,  this  work.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  physical  power  as  the  basis  of  voice  culture. 
Purity,  flexibility,  resonance,  brilliancy  and  volume  of  tone  are 
considered.    One  unit,  required  third  year,  resident  course. 

111.  The  art  of  winning  and  holding  attention,  how  to  develop  the  imagina- 

tion, how  to  train  the  memory,  how  to  get  dramatic  power,  how  to 
use  illustrations,  how  to  manage  facts  and  thoughts  to  move  an 
audience,  and  similar  subjects  are  considered.  One  unit,  required 
fourth  year,  resident  course. 


PASTORAL  THEOLOGY. 

115.  Pastoral  Duties.    One  unit,  required  fifth  year. 

116.  Practical  Theology,  Church  Polity,  Sunday  Schools,  Church  Organiza- 

tions, Missions,  etc.    One  unit,  fifth  year. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

120.  History  of  Philosophy. — The  Greek,  medieval  and  modern  periods 

treated  as  distinct  movements  of  systematic  thought.  Philosophic 
thought  is  regarded  as  vital  history — as  the  attempt  of  the  human 
mind  to  solve  the  universal  problems  that  were  naturally  evolved 
at  different  periods  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  To  that  end 
special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  evolutionary  and  reactionary 
origins  of  both  problems  and  solutions.  Assigned  readings  in  the 
sources,  and  also  readings  illustrative  of  the  development  of 
Ontology,  Psychology,  and  Epistology.  Some  phase  of  modern 
philosophy  is  studied  intensively.  An  outline  of  the  textbook  to 
be  used  is  furnished  each  student.  Two  units,  required  diploma 
course.    Elective  second  year  degree  course. 

121.  Tendencies   in   Modern   Philosophic  Thought. — Two  units, 

required  first  year,  degree  course. 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  new 
courses  for  graduate  work  as  follows : 

122a.  The  Pre-Socratic  School. — General  tendencies,  the  peculiar 
philosophical  significance  of  Socrates  as  related  to  moral  questions ; 
his  conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  his  conception  of 
God.  An  intensive  study  of  the  Socratic  method.  Outlines, 
theses,  and  examinations.    Major,  four  units. 

122b.  Plato's  Relation  to  the  Socratic  School. — An  examination  of 
the  Platonic  psychology,  dialectic  and  ontology.  Special  study 
devoted  to  his  conception  of  a  supreme  being.  Outlines,  theses, 
and  examinations.    Major,  four  units. 

122c.  The  Artistotelian  Philosophy  in  its  fundamental  principles  as 
related  to  his  theology.  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  divine  spirit 
and  his  forms  of  proof.  A  study  of  his  ethical  concepts. — Out- 
lines, theses,  examinations.    Major,  four  units. 

123a.  Kant's  Ethics  and  Religious  Philosophy. — Kant's  fundamental 
conception  of  the  philosophy  of  religion,  the  dogmas  of  positive 
theology  as  related  to  the  doctrines  of  philosophical  ethics.  Out- 
lines, theses,  examinations.    Major,  four  units. 

123b.  The  Philosophy  of  Schleiermacher. — His  conception  of  religion, 
the  relation  of  philosophy  to  theology,  his  definition  of  duty. 
Outlines,  theses,  examinations.    Major,  four  units. 

123c.  Schopenhauer's  Views  on  Pessimism. — Pessimism,  grounds  of 
and  causes  of  pessimism  as  related  to  optimism  and  philosophy. 
His  views  on  the  sufferings  of  the  world.  Outlines,  theses,  examina- 
tions.   Major,  four  units. 

124a.  Christianity  and  Greek  Philosophy. — The  aim  of  the  first  year's 
course  is  to  show  the  effects  of  Greek  philosophy  through  its 
various  systems  upon  early  Christian  Theology.  Outlines,  thesis, 
and  examinations.    Minor,  two  units. 

124b.  Christianity  and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. — The  aim  of  the 
second  year's  course  is  to  show  the  general  tendencies  of  scholastic 
philosophy  as  related  to  Christianity  of  the  period.  Outlines, 
thesis  and  examination.    Minor,  two  units. 

124c.  Christianity  and  positivism. — The  aim  of  the  third  year's  course 
is  to  show  the  relation  of  positive  philosophy  to  Christianity. 
Outlines,  thesis  and  examination.    Minor,  two  units. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 

125 A.  Course  in  Modern  Psychology,  aiming  to  give  in  addition  to 
the  established  principles  of  the  science,  some  of  the  more  recent 
results  of  experimental  investigation.  The  early  part  of  the  course 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  traditional  nomenclature  of 
the  science  and  of  the  different  phases  of  mental  activity  from  an 
intuitional  point  of  view.  Later,  the  subject  is  taken  up  from 
the  analytic  and  genetic  standpoint.  The  development  of  mental 
life  is  traced  from  infancy  through  childhood  to  maturity.  The 
significance  of  the  various  phases  of  mental  development  to  clergy- 
men and  teachers  is  pointed  out.  Text-books:  Ladd,  Primer  of 
Psychology  Witmer,  Analytical  Psychology.  References  to  and 
reports  based  on  other  works  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  notebook  based  on  experi- 
ments is  required.     Two  units,  required  third  year,  diploma  course. 

125B.  Psychology  of  Religion. — The  scope,  the  consciousness  of  value. 
The  problem  of  conversion — the  age  of  conversion,  motives, 
experiences,  etc.  Childhood  religion;  the  period  of  adolescence; 
the  adult  life.  The  problems  of  monotheism,  religion,  and  morals. 
The  problem  of  sanctification.  The  line  of  religious  growth. 
Assigned  readings.    Two  units,  required  third  year,  degree  course. 

SEMINAR  HOUR. 

130.  Students'  Problems. — Undergraduate  students  are  asked  to  pre- 

sent to  the  Faculty  the  problems  met  in  daily  life;  the  problems 
to  be  of  a  Social,  Pastoral,  Theological  and  Religious  (individual 
and  social)  nature.  The  problems  are  discussed  and  worked  out. 
One  unit  each  year.  Required  of  fifth  year  resident  course,  and 
of  third,  fourth  and  fifth  year  non-resident  course. 

131.  Pastors'  Problems. — Pastors  are  asked  to  present  the  problems  of 

a  Social,  Pastoral,  Theological  and  Religious  (individual  and  social) 
nature  which  confront  them  in  their  pastorates.  The  problems 
are  discussed  and  worked  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty. 
One  unit  each  year  of  the  General  Graduate  Course. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

140A.  Foundation  Principles. — (a)  Study  of  an  elementary  college 
text-book  with  critical  papers  and  explanatory  readings.  (b) 
Applied  Sociology:  social  problems  in  city  and  country;  a  paper 
summarizing  each  problem  studied.  Two  units,  required  fourth 
year  diploma  course. 

HOB.  Theoretical  and  Applied  Sociology. — (a)  text-book,  critical 
papers  and  explanatory  readings.  (b)  Social  problems  in  city 
and  country,  a  social  survey  of  the  student's  community.  Two 
units,  required  fourth  year,  degree  course. 

140.  Social  Origins. — A  study  of  primitive  societies  as  illustrative  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  present  customs  and  institutions. 
Text-books  and  magazine  literature,  with  papers.  One  unit, 
required  second  year,  General  Graduate  Course. 

142.  Social  Problems. — Application  of  sociological  principles  to  present- 
day  conditions  in  urban  and  rural  communities.  Required  third 
year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  unit. 
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SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

150,151.  Systematic  Theology  includes  a  rapid  survey  of  apologetics 
in  the  light  of  the  established  truths  of  science  and  historical 
criticism.  It  takes  for  granted  that  the  student  has  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  and  methods  of  philosophy,  Biblical  theology 
and  the  history  of  dogma. 

In  the  course  is  gathered  in  systematic  form  the  revealed  truths 
concerning  God,  creation,  anthropology,  soteriology,  Christology, 
ecclesiology  and  eschatology.  These  main  divisions  are  presented 
by  the  aid  of  a  text-book  and  the  lecture  method  but  the  seminar 
method,  rather  than  the  didatic,  is  used  in  imparting  information 
and  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 

An  intensive  course  on  the  Person  of  Christ  (Mackintosh)  is 
taken  up  the  last  year. 

It  is  urged  that  some  particular  denominational  theology  viewed 
from  its  historical  point  of  view  be  taken  up  although  no  one  of 
denominational  confessions  is  made  the  test  of  a  genuine  Christian 
theology. 

152.  The  Existence  and  Nature  of  God. — A  careful  examination  of 

these  subjects.  Required  first  year,  General  Graduate  Course, 
one  unit. 

153.  The  Person  and  Work  of  Christ. — An  intensive  study.  Required 

second  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  unit. 

154.  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — An  intensive  sutdy. 

Required  third  year,  General  Graduate  Course,  one  unit. 

155.  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.— Two  units,  first  year  degree 

course. 

SEMITICS. 

Courses  are  arranged  in  the  Semitic  languages,  Rabbinical  Literature, 
etc.,  if  requested. 


BIBLE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  School  is  to  train  men  and  women  for  all 
kinds  of  Christian  activity.  The  need  for  training  in  Christian 
work  is  gaining  wide  recognition  and  there  is  a  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  trained  workers.  The  call  for  Pastors'  Assistants, 
Bible  Teachers,  Missionaries,  Settlement  Workers,  Religious 
Work  Secretaries  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work,  Teachers 
in  Sunday-schools  and  Teachers  of  Teachers  is  steadily  becoming 
more  general  and  persistent.  It  has  been  said  concerning  Bible 
Teaching:  "This  is  a  work  that  requires  specific  training  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  University  and  College  Departments." 
This  specific  training  the  Temple  University  gives. 

The  curriculum  has  been  arranged  to  cover  a  course  of  two 
years.  Each  year  consists  of  two  terms  corresponding  to  the 
terms  of  the  other  schools  of  the  University.  Prominence  is 
given  to  direct  Bible  Study,  and  the  work  so  arranged  and 
co-ordinated  as  to  make  each  term  complete  in  itself.  The 
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course  in  direct  Bible  Study  should  prove  of  peculiar  value 
to  ministers  who  need  leadership  or  study. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in  the  curriculum,  instruc- 
tion is  given,  as  occasion  demands,  in  the  conduct  of  religious 
meetings  of  all  kinds,  the  conduct  of  singing,  visitation  of  the 
sick  and  other  pastoral  work,  in  fact,  everything  that  tends 
to  the  full  eqipment  of  the  Christian  Worker. 

As  occasion  demands,  classes  are  conducted  during  the  day- 
time to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  and  every  effort  made  to 
find  opportunities  for  students  to  put  in  practice  the  knowledge 
they  acquire. 

The  sessions  occupy  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings,  the  work 
in  the  English  Bible  being  taken  on  Tuesdays;  that  of  the  other 
departments  on  Fridays. 

The  courses  are  grouped  in  four  departments,  as  follows: 

1.  Department  of  the  English  Bible — Biblical.  Rev.  William  A.  Free- 
mantle,  M.A.,  D.D. 

2.  Department  of  Christian  Activity — Practical.  Rev.  Charles  William 
Heathcote,  M.A.,  S.T.D. 

3.  Department  of  History — Historical.  Rev.  Charles  William  Heath- 
cote, M.A.,  S.T.D. 

4.  Department  of  Theology  and  Apologetics — Systematic.  Rev. 
George  Handy  Wailes,  M.A. 

The  following  outline  of  study  is  pursued: 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Term, 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own  life  of  Christ 

with  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Synoptic:  The  Four  Gospels 
shall  be  surveyed,  so  as  to  apprehend  their  scope  and  contents, 
presenting  a  view  of  their  arrangement  and  salient  features.  Topi- 
cal: The  Teaching  of  Jesus  as  presented  in  the  Gospels  shall  be 
studied  topically,  e.  g.,  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  The  Economics  of 
Jesus,  The  Crises  on  the  Way  to  the  Cross,  The  Last  Things,  etc., 
etc.    Attention  shall  be  given  to  word  studies. 

2.  Practical. — Elements  of  Religious  Pedagogy,  as  follows:  Attention — 

how  to  win  and  hold  it;  Preparation — general,  special  and  imme- 
diate; The  Teacher  and  his  Bible,  methods  of  studying,  etc.;  The 
Bible  and  Commentaries ;  The  Teacher  and  scholars ;  The  Lesson — 
material  introduction,  analysis.  Opportunity  is  afforded  for  prac- 
tical and  seminar  work. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  History 

and  the  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  English  Bible. 

4.  Systematic. — Outline  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Outlines  of  Natural 

Theology;  Evidence  for  Being  of  God,  etc. 
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FIRST  YEAR. 
Second  Term, 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  Each  student  shall  make  his  own  outline  of 

Apostolic  History  as  recorded  in  "The  Acts"  and  gathered  from 
the  Epistles,  putting  the  Epistles  in  their  place  in  the  History. 
Synoptic:  The  leading  Epistles  shall  be  surveyed  and  analyzed 
as  were  the  Gospels.  Topical:  Paul's  Conception  of  Christian- 
ity shall  be  studied,  e.  g.,  Sin,  The  Righteousness  of  God,  The  Law, 
Christ,  The  Church,  and  St.  Paul's  Own  Religious  History.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  word  studies. 

2.  Practical. — Religious  Pedagogy  as  follows:   How  to  illustrate  from 

the  field  of  history,  current  events  and  observation;  the  teacher's 
and  scholar's  viewpoint;  how  to  attack  a  lesson;  the  art  of  ques- 
tioning and  application;  elements  of  success  and  the  rewards  of  a 
teacher. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Church  History 

with  a  History  of  the  Sacred  Canon. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Evidences  of  Chris- 

tianity. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Term. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  The  stories  of  Genesis,  history  of  Patriarchal 

Period  and  of  Israel  until  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  Synoptic: 
The  Messages  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Poetical  Books,  with  a  survey 
of  the  books  as  to  their  scope  and  contents.  Topical:  The  teach- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  is  studied,  e.  g.,  The  Divine  Names 
and  Attributes,  The  Doctrine  of  Man,  The  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
The  Messianic  Hope,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  Practical. — Personal  work,  methods,  e.  g.,  dealing  with  individuals, 

visitation  of  the  sick,  public  prayer,  dealing  with  doubters,  etc. 

3.  Historical. — Interpretation  of  the  movements  in  Modern  Church 

History.  Special  study  and  research  work  on  "Between  Testa- 
ments. "  Assignments. 

4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  the  Elements  of 

Psychology. 


SECOND  YEAR. 
Second  Term. 

1.  Biblical. — Synthetic:  Each  student  makes  his  own  outline  of  Sacred 

History,  placing  the  Prophets  in  their  places  in  the  narrative. 
Synoptic:  The  Prophets  are  surveyed  as  to  their  scope  and  con- 
tents, as  done  with  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  the  first  year. 
Topical:  Typology,  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  worship  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  Temple.    The  Chief  Feasts  of  Judaism. 

2.  Practical. — Organized  Charities,  Methods  of  work  in  the  Sunday 

School,  among  Immigrants,  etc.,  etc.  The  viewpoint  of  the  trained 
Social  Worker. 

3.  Historical. — Christian  Missions  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Examination 

of  Reports,  etc.  ^  History  of  Modern  Missions.  Outline  study  of 
Comparative  Religions.    Seminar  Work. 
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4.  Systematic. — Outlines  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Religious  Psy- 
chology, e.  g.t  Psychology  of  Conversion,  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  outline  of  study  in  the  Department 
of  the  English  Bible  is  peculiarly  comprehensive,  and  in  the 
full  course  is  designed  to  cover  all  the  Sacred  Books.  The 
work  of  each  term  is  complete  in  itself,  thus  enabling  the 
student  to  take  up  any  subject  and  begin  his  work  at  the  point 
that  coincides  with  his  special  need. 

The  course  opens  October  1,  1914. 

The  fee  for  the  full  course  is  $10  a  year.  If  only  one  evening's 
work  is  taken  the  fee  is  $5.  AH  checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  Temple  University.  All  applications  and  communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  the  Temple  University.  Dr. 
Freemantle  is  at  Theological  Hall,  Broad  and  Brown  Streets, 
on  Monday  evenings  after  September  14th,  from  7.30  until 
8.30,  to  interview  prospective  students  and  answer  questions 
concerning  the  course. 

The  evening  classes  are  held  at  Broad  and  Brown  Streets. 

ROSTER. 

TUESDAY. 


7.30-8.20— Bible  Study,  Synthetic 
8.20-9.10— Bible  Study,  Synoptic. 
9.10-10  —Bible  Study,  Topical . . 


Dr.  William  A.  Freemantle 
Dr.  William  A.  Freemantle 
Dr.  William  A.  Freemantle 


FRIDAY. 

7.30-8.20 — Religious  Pedagogy  Dr.  Charles  William  Heathcote 

8.20-9.10— Church  History  Dr.  Charles  William  Heathcote 

9. 10-10  — Christian  Doctrine  Dr.  George  Handy  Wailes 

Special  examinations  are  conducted  regularly  twice  a  year 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  time  and  ability  to  advance 
more  rapidly  than  the  regular  classes.  Examinations  are  con- 
ducted carefully  and  only  proficient  conscientious  students 
receive  diplomas. 
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AIM. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  extend  to  non-residents 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  can  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  Theological  School  in  Philadelphia. 

The  courses  appeal  to: 

(1)  Students  who  have  a  common  school  and  high  school 
education,  and  wish  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  but  cannot 
attend  a  Seminary. 

(2)  Students  who  are  in  the  active  ministry,  but  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  college  or  seminary  training. 

(3)  Students  in  the  active  ministry  who  have  had  a  college 
course,  but  no  seminary  training. 

(4)  Students  in  the  active  ministry  who  have  had  both  col- 
lege and  seminary  training,  and  desire  to  do  intensive  work 
in  certain  theological  subjects. 

(5)  Bible  students  and  others  who  desire  to  add  to  their 
general  knowledge  of  Theology  and  the  Bible. 

The  Non-Resident  Department  of  the  Theological  School 
is  undenominational. 

ADMISSION. 

A  student  to  enter  the  Non-Resident  Department  shall  be  a 
college  graduate,  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  course 
including  Latin,  or  shall  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  ability  to 
undertake  a  course. 

Students  from  other  institutions  desiring  to  enter  this  Depart- 
ment, must  present  certificates  of  work  done  as  well  as  of 
honorable  dismissal. 

An  official  statement  of  church  membership  or  of  connection 
with  some  ecclesiastical  body  is  required  of  all  applicants  for 
admission  unless  they  are  well  accredited  students  from  other 
Theological  Seminaries. 

Earnest  students  are  welcomed  from  all  denominations. 

Before  registration,  an  application  blank,  furnished  by  the 
Department,  must  be  filled  out,  giving  certain  information 
and  stating  the  course  desired.     The  Department  reserves 
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the  right  to  reject  the  application  or  to  recommend  a  different 
course  from  that  selected  by  the  applicant.  After  acceptance 
of  the  application,  the  applicant  is  registered  as  a  student  upon 
payment  of  the  fees  for  the  course,  and  instructions  are  then 
sent  to  him. 

Advanced  Standing  may  be  granted  to  applicants  for  work 
done  in  approved  institutions  upon  the  presentation  of  satis- 
factory evidence.  No  student  is  permitted  to  take  work  of 
a  graduate  course  while  engaged  in  undergraduate  work  with 
Temple  University  or  any  other  institution.  No  student 
receives  more  than  forty-eight  units  of  advanced  standing 
in  the  undergraduate  courses  or  more  than  sixteen  units  of 
advanced  standing  in  the  graduate  courses. 

English  Courses. — Applicants  desiring  to  take  a  course  in 
Theology  in  English  alone,  may  do  so  without  presenting 
credentials  or  proof  of  previous  study  other  than  the  in- 
formation required  in  the  application  blank.  A  certificate 
is  granted  for  each  course  or  group  of  courses  satisfactorily 
completed. 

All  Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  "Registrar 
of  the  Department  of  Theology  of  Temple  University. " 

Students  may  begin  work  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
department  is  open  for  the  work  of  examination  and  instruction 
during  the  summer  months  as  well  as  in  the  regular  scholastic 
season. 

Fees. — All  fees  are  payable  in  advance,  and  all  checks  should 
be  drawn  to  the  order  of  Temple  University. 

No  fees  are  refunded  to  students  whose  applications  have 
been  accepted,  and  who  have  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
the  course  chosen. 

A  student  is  required  to  pay  for  but  one  subject  at  a  time, 
and  is  expected  to  complete  but  one  subject  at  a  time.  When 
a  student  takes  two  or  more  subjects  simultaneously,  he  is 
expected  to  pay  in  advance  for  the  subjects  he  is  studying. 

The  fee  for  one  year  of  undergraduate  work  (twelve  units) 
when  paid  in  advance  is  $25. 

The  fee  for  a  subject  counting  as  one  unit  of  undergraduate 
work  is  $2.50.  For  subjects  counting  as  more  than  one  unit, 
the  fee  is  a  multiple  of  the  unit  fee.  Thus  a  subject  counting 
as  two  units  costs  $5.  No  reduction  is  made  for  subjects  taken 
simultaneously.  This  includes  payment  for  instruction  sheets, 
but  text-books  are  purchased  extra. 

The  fee  for  graduate  work  is  $6.50  a  unit.  The  fee  for  one 
year  of  graduate  work  (eight  units)  when  paid  in  advance  is 
$50.  The  fee  for  the  S.T.D.  course  (four  years)  when  each  year 
is  paid  in  advance  is  $150. 
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A  diploma  fee  of  $10  is  charged  students  at  time  of  graduation. 
Books  may  be  purchased  from  the  University  book-room 
or  from  the  student's  own  dealer. 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 

Each  correspondence  course  is  designed  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  corresponding  residence  course,  representing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  units  of  work.  The  measure  of  credit  is  the  unit,  equiv- 
alent to  one  hour  of  class-room  recitation  a  week  for  thirty-six 
weeks.  The  resident  student  completes  twelve  units  every  nine 
months,  but  the  correspondence  student  is  expected  to  complete 
twelve  units  every  twelve  months. 

The  undergraduate  courses  develop  the  subject-matter  sys- 
tematically in  a  given  number  of  assignments.  Text-books  are 
used  and  careful  directions  for  study  are  furnished.  The  stu- 
dent receives  personal  instruction  throughout  the  course. 

The  work  of  graduate  courses  is  carefully  outlined  by  the 
instructors,  and  is  intensive,  requiring  papers  on  assigned 
themes,  examinations,  theses,  and  such  other  work  as  the 
instructors  may  demand.  The  student  is  in  constant  touch 
with  the  instructors. 

The  student  is  expected  to  write  to  the  University  concern- 
ing any  difficulties  or  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  the 
studies,  and  is  expected  to  report  progress  bi-monthly.  The 
maximum  of  personal  attention  is  received;  and  many  quali- 
ties, such  as  self-reliance,  initiative,  perseverance  and  accuracy, 
are  peculiarly  developed  and  encouraged  by  this  method  of 
instruction. 

Examinations. — At  the  completion  of  each  subject  an  exami- 
nation is  required,  either  to  be  taken  at  the  University  or  under 
such  supervision  or  examiners  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
University  at  places  convenient  to  the  student. 

Theses. — In  most  of  the  graduate  courses  and  in  a  few  of  the 
undergraduate  courses  theses  are  required.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  theses  the  following  directions  must  be  observed: 

An  analysis  of  the  topic  to  be  treated  is  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Department  for  approval  and  criticism  by  the  instructor 
before  the  paper  is  written. 

The  paper  used  for  theses  should  be  of  regular  typewriter 
size,  8 \  x  11  inches,  strong  and  of  light  weight  for  convenience 
in  mailing. 

Unless  written  in  a  plain,  legible  hand,  the  thesis,  in  justice 
to  the  examiners,  must  be  typewritten. 

Material  should  be  written  or  printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf 
only. 
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The  pages  of  the  paper  are  to  be  numbered  consecutively  on 
the  upper  right-hand  corner. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  each  thesis  is  five  thousand 
words,  the  length  to  be  governed  by  scope  of  subject  rather 
than  by  number  of  words. 

Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  correct  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation, and  to  grammatical  structure. 

The  thesis  should  be  arranged  thus:  (a)  title  page;  (b)  list  of 
volumes  or  authorities  consulted  in  preparation,  giving  name  of 
volume,  author's  name,  publisher,  date  and  place  of  publication; 
(c)  a  clear  analysis  of  the  topic  treated;  (d)  an  index  of  main 
ideas  and  references;  (e)  the  theme. 

Return  of  Papers. — All  lesson  papers,  with  the  exception 
of  theses  and  final  examination  papers  in  each  subject,  are 
returned  to  the  student  as  soon  as  corrected.  Theses  and  final 
examination  papers  are  kept  by  the  University  at  least  until 
the  completion  by  the  student  of  his  work  with  the  Department. 
Graduation  theses  are  not  returned  but  are  kept  as  contributions 
to  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Theology. 

Time  Limit. — A  student  who  does  not  report  either  by  lesson 
or  letter  for  a  period  of  one  year,  may  forfeit  his  right  to  further 
instruction  in  the  course.  An  undergraduate  student  is  ex- 
pected to  complete  twelve  units  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  registration;  a  graduate  student  is  expected  to  complete 
eight  units  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  registration. 
Extension  of  time  may  be  granted  by  vote  of  the  Faculty  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  course  if  on 
account  of  sickness  or  other  valid  reason  the  student  has  been 
unable  to  complete  the  course  within  the  prescribed  time. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  Non-Resident  Department  offers  to  high  school  and  college  graduates 
several  courses  of  undergraduate  grade: 

A.  A  course  equivalent  to  the  regular  five-year  undergraduate  course 
in  residence.  This  course  represents  sixty  units  of  work,  and  is  designed 
to  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least  five  years  for  the  student  taking  the 
maximum  number  of  units  each  year  (twelve).  This  course  includes  both 
Greek  and  Hebrew. 

B.  For  college  and  high  school  graduates  who  do  not  wish  to  take  Hebrew, 
course  A,  omitting  Hebrew,  is  recommended. 

C.  To  high  school  graduates  and  to  students  having  an  equivalent 
preparation,  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  complete  curriculum,  is  offered 
the  privilege  of  taking  such  of  the  undergraduate  subjects  as  most  appeal 
to  their  needs. 

D.  Subjects  numbered  35  and  36  are  specially  suited  to  the  needs  of 
Sunday-school  teachers  and  other  interested  in  Christian  work,  who  are 
desirous  of  gaining  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
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Graduation. 

At  the  completion  of  the  five-year  undergraduate  course  (A)  the  diploma 
of  the  Department  of  Theology  is  granted  to  those  students  who  have 
attained  honorable  graduation. 

At  the  completion  of  courses  B,  C,  and  D,  certificates  are  granted. 


Degrees. 

1.  Any  college  graduate  who  has  completed  an  average  of  eighty-five  per 
cent  throughout  the  course,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  acceptable 
to  the  Faculty,  and  by  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  shall 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  When  the  entire  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  is  taken  in  correspondence,  the  course 
cannot  be  completed  in  less  than  six  years. 

2.  Any  college  graduate  who  has  completed  a  three-year  resident  course 
in  some  approved  Seminary,  upon  the  completion  of  an  additional  year  of 
work  representing  eight  units  in  our  graduate  department  taken  under  our 
direction,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  Faculty, 
by  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  may  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

3.  Any  college  graduate  who  has  completed  in  some  approved  Seminary 
the  three-year  resident  course  with  the  exception  of  Hebrew,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  undergraduate  Hebrew  required  by  us  and  of  the 
additional  year  of  work  representing  eight  units,  all  taken  under  our  direc- 
tion, upon  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the  Faculty,  and 
with  the  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  may  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

The  final  thesis  for  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  shall  comply  with  the 
rules  of  theses  given  elsewhere,  but  shall  be  at  least  10,000  words  in  length 
and  shall  be  typewritten.  Its  subject  should  be  presented  to  the  Faculty  at 
least  twelve  months  before  graduation,  and  the  thesis  should  be  presented 
for  examination  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 


OUTLINE   OF   NON-RESIDENT   UNDERGRADUATE  COURSE 


Covering  Five  Years. 


Course 
No. 

90 


70 

35 
30 
65 


First  Year.  Units. 
Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   3 

New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  3 

English  Bible   3 

Advanced  English   2 

Logic   1 


Course 
No. 

91 


71 

36 
20 
120 
1 


Second  Year.  Units. 
Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

English  Bible   3 

Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 
History  of  Philosophy. . .  2 
Apologetics   2 
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No.        Third  Year.  Units. 
92    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

72a  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

2 1    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

2    Apologetics   2 

60    Homiletics   1 

125 A  Psychology   2 

50    History  of  Religion   1 

130    Seminar  Hour   1 

Fifth 

94    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

74    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

23  Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 
151    Systematic  Theology   2 


No'r        First  Year.  Units. 
90    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   3 

71    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

155    History  of  Doctrine   2 

35    English  Bible   3 

121    Modern  Philosophy   2 


Third  Year. 
92    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

72b  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

2 1    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

2    Apologetics   2 

61    Homiletics   1 

125B  Psychology   2 

5 1    History  of  Religion  2 


94    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

74    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

23  Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 
151    Systematic  Theology   2 


No.  Fourth  Year.  Units. 

93  Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

73  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment  2 

22  Ecclesiastical  History .. .  1 

150    Systematic  Theology   2 

61    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

110    Biblical  Theology   1 

130    Seminar  Hour   1 

Year. 

11    Biblical  Theology   1 

40    Christian  Ethics   1 

130    Seminar  Hour   1 

115  Pastoral  Theology   1 

116  Practical  Theology   1 


"no.0"      Second  Year.  Units. 
91    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

72a  New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

20    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

36    English  Bible   3 

1    Apologetics   2 

120    History  of  Philosophy. . .  2 

60    Homiletics   2 

Fourth  Year. 
93    Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

73    New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   2 

22    Ecclesiastical  History ...  1 

150    Systematic  Theology   2 

62    Homiletics   1 

140    Sociology   2 

10  Biblical  Theology   1 

130    Seminar  Hour   1 

11  Biblical  Theology   1 

40    Christian  Ethics   1 

130    Seminar  Hour   1 

115  Pastoral  Theology   1 

1 1 6  Practical  Theology   1 


RESIDENT. 
Course  Leading  to  Degree  of  B.D. 


Fifth  Year. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES. 

To  clergymen  who  are  alumni  of  approved  Theological 
Seminaries  the  Temple  University  offers  the  privilege  of  grad- 
uate work  in  non-residence.  Two  distinct  courses  are  offered, 
one  known  as  the  General  Course,  the  other  known  as  the  Re- 
search Course.  Each  of  these  courses  represents  eight  units 
of  work  a  year  for  three  years  and  a  thesis,  an  additional  year 
being  devoted  to  the  writing  of  the  thesis. 

The  Graduate  Courses  when  completed  by  seminary  grad- 
uates who  are  also  college  graduates,  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

When  the  entire  graduate  course  is  taken,  it  cannot  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  four  years. 

Alumni  of  Theological  Seminaries  which  require  a  year  of 
post-graduate  work  in  addition  to  three  years  of  undergraduate 
study  before  granting  the  B.D.  degree,  who  have  completed 
this  four-year  course  and  desire  to  proceed  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  are  given  credit  for  one  year  of 
post-graduate  work,  and  are  admitted  to  the  second  year  of  the 
S.T.D.  course,  making  it  possible  to  receive  the  degree  in  three 
years. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  student  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  time 
of  registration.  It  is  only  possible  for  a  student  receiving 
sixteen  units  credit  at  entrance  to  complete  the  course  in  two 
years. 

Each  graduate  student  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course 
present  a  graduating  thesis,  representing  an  additional  year  of 
work  after  the  completion  of  his  prescribed  studies,  dealing  with 
a  topic  connected  with  one  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of  the 
course,  and  generally  tending  through  criticism  or  individual 
research  to  the  advancement  of  Theological  learning.  The 
candidate  shall  also  state  in  what  respect  his  investigation  ap- 
pears to  him  to  advance  the  Science  of  Theology.  He  is  also 
invited  to  submit  any  other  papers  he  may  have  prepared  or 
published  dealing  with  any  subject  connected  with  Theological 
Science. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
General  or  of  the  Research  Course  shall  not  in  itself  be  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  reason  for  the  granting  of  the  Doctor's  degree. 
Unless  the  graduating  thesis  shows  a  high  grade  of  scholarship 
the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  ask  the  candidate  to  with- 
draw his  application  until  such  time  as  he  shall  present  a  thesis 
of  sufficient  merit. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  topic  for  the 
graduation  thesis.    In  every  case  the  approval  of  the  Faculty 
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must  be  obtained,  and  the  professor  who  is  directing  the  major 
work  has  supervision  and  direction  in  working  out  the  thesis. 
Its  subject  should  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  for  approval 
at  least  eighteen  months  before  graduation,  and  the  thesis 
must  be  submitted  for  examination  at  least  two  months  before 
graduation.  Graduation  theses  are  not  returned  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  are  required  to  be  typewritten  or  printed,  and  one 
copy  deposited  with  the  Department  to  be  placed  in  the  Theo- 
logical Library,  and  shall  contain  at  least  10,000  words. 

The  thesis  must  constitute  a  definite  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge in  the  field  in  which  it  lies,  and  must  be  founded  on  the 
original  investigations  of  the  writer.  As  such  it  largely  con- 
ditions his  final  promotion  to  the  doctorate  in  Theology. 

The  thesis  must  be  written  in  clear,  correct  English,  suitable 
to  the  topic  being  presented.  Slovenly  style  or  ambiguous 
expression  may  so  mar  the  scholarly  character  of  a  thesis  as 
to  incur  its  rejection. 

The  graduate  thesis  should  conform  in  general  to  the  follow- 
ing outline : 

1.  Table  of  Contents.     A  general  outline  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the 

subject,  with  references  to  pages. 

2.  Bibliography.    A  critical  citation  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  with 

authorities  alphabetically  or  chronologically  arranged,  giving 
exact  reference  to  volume,  page,  date,  and  name  and  place  of 
publication. 

3.  Introduction.    Formal  reasons  or  grounds  underlying  the  investiga- 

tion, stating  definitely  the  subject  involved,  the  material  used,  and 
the  method  of  treatment. 

4.  History  of  Opinion.    A  brief  review  of  existing  knowledge  on  the  sub- 

ject. 

5.  Analysis  of  the  subject. 

6.  The  thesis  developed. 

The  title  page  of  every  thesis  shall  bear  the  phrase,  "Submitted  as  part 
of  the  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology,  in  Temple 

University,  by  followed  by  the  name  of  the 

candidate  in  full. 

RESEARCH  COURSES. 

These  are  intended  for  those  students  who  wish  to  specialize 
in  one  or  more  departments  of  Theology,  and  consist  of  one 
major  and  two  minor  subjects,  the  student  having  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  major  and 
minors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  The  major 
represents  four  units  of  work  each  year  for  three  years,  while 
the  minors  each  represent  two  units  of  work  a  year  for  three 
years.  An  additional  year  is  required  for  the  writing  of  the 
final  thesis.    Research  Courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments 
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of  Biblical  Theology,  History  of  Religion,  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, Ethics,  Liturgies,  New  Testament  Department,  Old 
Testament  Department,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Systematic 
Theology.  The  courses  are  arranged  to  suit  the  needs  of  indi- 
vidual students,  hence  are  not  outlined  in  the  catalogue. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

This  is  intended  for  students  desiring  to  study  more  inten- 
sively the  departments  of  Theology  included  in  the  following 
outline : 


OUTLINE  OF  GENERAL  GRADUATE  COURSE. 


Course 
No. 

152 
12 
3 
24 
41 
75 

95 
131 


First  Year. 

Systematic  Theology  

Biblical  Theology  

Apologetics  

Ecclesiastical  History .  .  , 

Ethics  

New  Testament  Depart 

ment  

Old  Testament  , 

Seminar  


Units. 


Course 
No. 

153 

13 
4 

25 
141 

76 


Second  Year. 


96 


Systematic  Theology  

Biblical  Theology  

Apologetics  

Ecclesiastical  History .  .  . 

Sociology  

New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   

Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   


Units. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 


131     Seminar   1 


154  Systematic  Theology. . . 

14  Biblical  Theology  

5  Apologetics  

26  Ecclesiastical  History .  . 

142  Sociology  


Third  Year. 
77 

97 


131 


New  Testament  Depart- 
ment   1 

Old  Testament  Depart- 
ment   1 

Seminar   1 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  Temple  University 
is  to  furnish  to  those  who  are  properly  qualified  for  the  work 
an  opportunity  of  pursuing,  in  evening  classes,  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  legal  study. 

SESSIONS. 

The  classes  meet  in  the  Wilson  Building,  southwest  corner 
Sixteenth  and  Sansom  Streets,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  evenings  of  each  week,  between  the  hours  of 
7  and  10  o'clock — each  class,  meeting  at  least  three  evenings 
a  week.  The  school  year  for  1914-15  begins  on  September 
15,  1914  and  continues  until  June  15,  1915. 

ATTENDANCE. 

All  students,  whether  candidates  for  a  degree  or  special 
students,  are  required  to  be  in  actual  attendance.  The  work 
of  the  School  of  Law  cannot  be  done  properly  by  students  who 
are  irregular  in  their  attendance  on  lectures.  The  Faculty 
reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  registration  of  any  student 
who  is  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  seem  unwise  to  continue  his 
connection  with  the  school. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Law  has  been  taught  in  the  law  schools  of  the  United  States 
by  three  distinct  methods :  by  lectures,  by  text-books,  and  by 
cases.  The  School  of  Law  of  the  Temple  University  does  not 
adopt  any  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Experi- 
ence has  seemed  to  indicate  to  the  Faculty  that  the  best  results 
are  attained  by  a  combination  of  the  three  methods. 

Instruction  is  therefore  given  partly  through  the  study  of  lead- 
ing text-books  and  partly  through  lectures,  with  the  statute  law 
and  leading  cases  on  each  branch,  and  careful  and  frequent 
examinations  are  held  to  test  the  student's  grasp  of  his  subject. 

Quizzes  are  held  regularly,  in  which  the  professors  in  charge 
of  each  subject  test  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  the  student's 
reading  upon  the  topic  assigned  and  by  explanations  given  and 
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the  statement  of  other  illustrative  cases,  endeavor  to  lead  the 
student  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamental  legal 
principles  that  may  be  involved.  In  these  quizzes  every  effort 
is  made  to  afford  the  student  scientific  training  in  accurate 
methods  of  study  and  of  reasoning  along  legal  lines.  Topical 
lectures  are  also  delivered  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the 
more  obscure  and  difficult  questions  that  may  have  arisen, 
and  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  student  recent  developments, 
or  peculiar  applications  of  the  principles  under  discussion,  as 
shown  in  late  decisions. 

By  these  methods  the  student  is  constantly  brought  into 
close  personal  contact  with  the  instructor.  His  work  is  watched 
and  he,  as  far  as  possible,  receives  the  benefits  which  can  be 
had  from  individual  instruction. 

ADMISSION  TO  CLASSES. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to  Francis  Chap- 
man, Dean,  Rooms  515-16,  1001  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  first  year's  class  must 
have  received  a  good  English  education,  and  may  be  admitted 
in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

1.  All  graduates  of  a  recognized  College  or  University  are 
admitted  without  examinations  on  presentation  of  diploma. 
The  diploma  of  any  approved  public  High  School  is  accepted 
on  such  subjects  required  for  the  entrance  examinations  as 
are  covered  by  the  diploma. 

No  diplomas  or  certificates  from  private  preparatory  schools 
are  accepted  in  lieu  of  examinations. 

2.  Those  students  at  law  who  have  passed  the  preliminary 
examination  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  are 
admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  the  proper  certificate. 

By  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Temple  Uni- 
versity has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  approved  colleges  and 
universities,  and  graduates  of  it's  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  entitled  to  registration  by  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  without  examination. 

All  applicants  for  examination  by  the  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners  should  be  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion upon  the  following  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications herein  given  under  each  subject. 

English. — 1.  No  candidate  is  accepted  in  English  whose  work  on  any 
subject  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or 
division  into  paragraphs.  2.  A  short  essay  is  required,  to  be 
written  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  at  the  examination.  3.  The 
applicant  must  have  read  the  following  works,  and  must  be  able 
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to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subject-matter,  the 
style  and  structure  thereof,  and  to  answer  simple  questions  on 
the  lives  of  the  authors:  Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Merchant 
of  Venice;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator;  Scott's 
Heart  of  Midlothian;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  first  three  books 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America;  Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol; 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans; 
Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne;  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun.  4.  The 
applicant  must  also  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the  general  history 
of  English  Literature  (including  that  of  the  United  States)  as  can 
be  obtained  from  a  good  standard  text-book  upon  this  subject. 

History. — 1.  Outlines  of  Universal  History. — Myer's  Ancient  History, 
and  Myer's  Mediceval  and  Modern  History,  or  other  equivalent 
works  are  recommended  to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  advanced  academic  instruction.  2.  English  History. — 
With  special  reference  to  social  and  political  development.  Students 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  advanced  academic  instruction 
should  make  a  careful  study  of  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
English  History,  or  Ransome's  Short  History  of  England,  or  Higgin- 
son  and  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans,  or  some  other 
equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants  are  expected  to  read  Green's 
Short  History  of  the  English  People.  3.  American  History. — This 
includes  Colonial  History  with  a  view  to  the  origin  and  early 
development  of  our  institutions;  the  story  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution;  and 
the  political  and  social  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  the 
present  time.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
advanced  academic  instruction  should  carefully  study  Channing's 
Student's  History  of  the  United  States,  or  Johnston's  History  of  the 
United  States  for  Schools,  or  Thomas'  History  of  the  United  States, 
or  some  other  equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants  for  examination 
are  expected  to  read:  A  good  general  history  of  the  United  States; 
Fiske's  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America;  Parkman's  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe;  Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 

Latin. — (a)  First  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  (b)  First  six 
books  of  Vergil's  Mneid;  (c)  First  four  Orations  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline.  This  examination  includes  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter,  history,  geography  and  mythology  of  (a)  and  (6); 
sight  translations  from  the  above  works  and  sight  translations  taken 
at  large  from  Vergil  and  Cicero  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  prescribed  works.  The  student  is  also 
required  to  render  into  Latin  a  short  passage  of  English  based  on 
the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic. — A  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  ordinary 
Arithmetic.  A  careful  training  in  accurate  computation  with 
whole  numbers  and  fractions  should  form  an  important  part  of  this 
work.  Algebra. — Through  quadratics.  Geometry. — The  whole 
of  Plane  Geometry  as  included  in  Went  worth's  Geometry  or  any 
other  standard  text-book. 

Modern  Geography. — The  student  is  expected  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  Geography  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  Geography 
of  the  rest  of  the  earth  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  careful  study  of 
the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  schools. 
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The  student  desiring  to  take  the  State  Board  Examination 
can  obtain  the  necessary  forms  for  application  and  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  examination 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Charles  L.  McKeehafti,  Esq., 
West  End  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia.  Students  desiring 
information  as  to  the  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Bar  of 
Philadelphia  County  can  obtain  the  same  from  Albert  L. 
Moise,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Philadel- 
phia County,  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia. 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  student  to  practice  in  Philadelphia 
or  elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
pass  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  State  Board,  and  be 
properly  registered  as  a  Law  student,  at  least  three  full  years 
before  he  expects  to  apply  for  his  final  examination  and  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  he  should 
obtain  the  necessary  particulars  regarding  the  preliminary 
examination  and  registration  of  students  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  the  County  in  which  he  expects  to  practice. 

3.  Applicants  for  admission,  intending  to  practice  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  not  possessed  of  diplomas  or  of  certificates  from 
the  State  Board,  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
various  subjects  named  by  the  State  Board  as  given  above. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Preliminary 
Examination  of  the  State  Board  or  for  the  entrance  examina- 
tion of  this  School  have  a  full  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  Temple  University. 

4.  Applicants  for  admission,  not  intending  to  practice  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  are  required  to  produce  satis- 
factory diplomas,  or  certificates  from  the  Law  Examiners  of 
the  State  in  which  they  propose  to  practice,  showing  that  they 
are  qualified  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law  under  the  rules  of 
such  Examiners. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  comply 
with  the  educational  requirements  prescribed  for  admission  to 
the  first  year's  class,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  all  the 
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studies  already  completed  by  the  class  they  desire  to  enter  or 
present  a  satisfactory  certificate  showing  the  completion  of 
such  branches  in  an  accredited  Law  School. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  desiring  to  take  special  courses  of  instruction  in 
branches  of  the  law  which  may  be  of  service  in  business  or  in 
social  or  municipal  work,  can  arrange  for  such  courses  by  apply- 
ing to  the  Dean. 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  before 
September  15,  1914. 

EXPENSES. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5  is  charged  all  students  at  the  time 
of  entering  the  School,  and  is  paid  but  once.  The  tuition  fee 
is  $75  each  year,  one-half  of  which  is  payable  at  the  opening 
of  the  school  year,  and  the  other  one-half  of  which  is  payable 
on  the  first  Monday  of  February  following.  A  charge  of  $10  is 
made  for  the  diploma  upon  graduation. 

CURRICULUM. 

A  four  years*  course  is  required,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  most  men  to  cover  thoroughly  in  an  evening  school  the 
different  branches  of  the  law  in  any  less  time.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  University  Law  Schools  each 
schedule  three  years  of  study,  with  the  student's  full  time 
employed.  It  is  a  fallacy  for  any  evening  school  or  individual 
to  claim  to  be  able  to  properly  fit  men  for  the  law  in  a  shorter 
time  than  four  years,  especially  when  they  are  otherwise  occupied 
during  the  day. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Faculty  to  encour- 
age graduation  in  less  time.  Indeed,  since  future  professional 
success  depends  upon  complete  mastery  of  elementary  prin- 
ciples, it  is  not  advisable  for  the  student  to  devote  less  time  to 
preparation  for  practice,  even  though  he  be  not  a  candidate 
for  graduation. 

Subject  to  revision  as  to  minor  details  this  course  is  arranged 
thus: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

MR.  BEDFORD. 

Elementary  Law. — The  general  study  in  broad  outline  of  the  nature, 
fundamental  principles,  definitions  and  usual  classifications  of 
the  law,  together  with  an  historical  survey  of  its  sources  and 
development.  This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  the  student 
thoroughly  for  the  intelligent  prosecution  of  his  subsequent 
work,  without  confusion  of  thought,  and  with  a  just  appre- 
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hension  of  the  relations  to  each  other  for  the  separately  con- 
sidered branches  of  the  law,  as  they  successively  become  the 
subjects  of  more  detailed  attention.  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
This  subject  covers  Blackstone's  original  text  as  indicative  of  the 
state  of  the  law  of  England  at  the  time  the  Commentaries  were 
first  published.  The  second  book  of  the  Commentaries  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered  and  a  very  careful  study  made  of  the 
definitions  contained  therein.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  first, 
third  and  fourth  books  is  sufficient.  Lewis's  Edition  of  Blackstone 
is  suggested.  Robinson's  Elementary  Law  (Revised  Edition),  is 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  by 
oral  explanations  and  running  discussions  of  the  text.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Pleading  at  Law. — This  course  has  two  purposes:  First,  to  ground 
the  student  thoroughly  in  the  general  principles  of  common 
law  pleading.  Second,  to  familiarize  him  with  the  modern 
acts  and  decisions  on  this  subject  in  Pennsylvania.  Stephen's 
Pleading  (Tyler's  edition)  is  used  as  a  text-book,  and  exercises 
are  given  in  reported  decisions  taken  from  Ames'  Cases  on  Plead- 
ing.   Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  ISZARD. 

Contracts. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Con- 
tracts. Under  this  subject  special  reference  is  made  to  the  par- 
ticular phases  of  the  law  applicable  to  Agency,  Negotiable 
Instruments,  etc.  Anson  on  Contracts  (Huffcutt's  2d  edition), 
and  Huff  cut  and  Woodruff's  Cases  are  used  as  the  basis  of  this 
course,  supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  cases.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Torts. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Torts,  including 
Negligence,  Measure  of  Damages,  and  the  Remedies  for  Injuries 
Suffered.  Schermerhorn's  Essentials  to  Actions  in  Tort  is  the 
basis  of  the  course.  Simpson's  cases  are  used  with  cases 
selected  from  State  Reports.  Two  hours  each  week  throughout 
the  year. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Real  Property. — A  study  of  the  law  relating  to  the  Ownership,  Enjoy- 
ment and  Transfer  of  Real  Property,  including  herein  the  subject 
of  Liens,  Easements,  Mortgages,  Conveyancing  and  all  other 
topics  properly  appertaining  to  a  full  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  general  subject.  The  second  book  of  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries; Reeves  on  Law  of  Real  Property.  Important  statutes 
and  leading  cases  on  Real  Property  are  closely  studied  and 
supplemented  by  the  lectures  of  the  instructor.  Two  hours 
each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — A  study  of  the  law  and  practice  in  Landlord 
and  Tenant,  including  the  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania  relating 
thereto.  Reeves'  Law  of  Real  Property  is  made  the  basis  for 
this  course.    Two  hours  each  week  until  completed. 
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MR.  ISZARD. 

Equity  Jurisprudence. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence  and  of  their  relation  to  the  principles  and  rules 
of  the  Common  Law.  Trusts  and  all  the  several  sub-heads 
of  Equity  are  herein  specifically  considered.  Bispham's  Prin- 
ciples of  Equity  (eighth  edition)  is  used  as  the  basis  of  this  course, 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  the  use  of  illustrative  cases.  Two 
hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure. — This  course  is  intended  to  cover 
in  close  outline  the  whole  subject  of  Crimes  and  of  Criminal 
Pleading  and  Practice,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Statutes  relating  thereto.  May's  Criminal  Law  is  the  basis 
of  the  course.    One  hour  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  DOUGLAS. 

Insurance. — The  general  principles  of  Life,  Accident  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance, with  special  consideration  of  the  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania 
relating  thereto.  Richard's  Cases  on  Insurance  is  used.  Two 
hours  each  week  until  completed. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Mr.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Corporations*. — Covering  the  history  of  the  development  of  Cor- 
porations and  Corporation  Law  in  England  and  the  United 
States  as  found  in  text-book  and  important  cases  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Corporation  Act  of  1874  and  its  supplements.  Elliott 
on  Private  Corporations,  4th  Ed.,  is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.  For  Pennsylvania  Law,  Eastman  on  Private  Cor- 
porations in  Pennsylvania  is  used.  One  hour  each  week  until 
completed. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Constitutional  Law. — Constitution  of  the  United  States:  This  course 
includes  the  history  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  text  of  the  Constitution  itself 
and  the  interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  its  leading  pro- 
visions by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  General 
Principles  of  Constitutional  Law,  by  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  with 
Barnes  and  Milner's  Selected  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law  is 
made  the  basis  of  this  course.  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania: 
This  course  includes  instruction  in  the  leading  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  1874,  together  with  the  principal  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  interpreting  the  same.  One 
hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Practice  and  Pleading  in  Equity*. — This  course  includes  the  general 
principles  of  the  jurisdiction  of  State  and  Federal  Courts,  together 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Statute  Law  on  the  subject  with  the  equity 
rules  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania. 
One  hour  each  week  until  completed. 
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MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Decedents1  Estates. — A  study  of  the  Law  of  the  Devolution  of  the 
Estates  of  Decedents  of  Wills,  Administration,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States.  The  History  of  the  Law  in  England  is  also  studied 
together  with  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes  and  Decisions.  Schouler 
on  Wills  and  Administrations  is  used  in  this  course.  Two  hours 
each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Domestic  Relations. — This  course  includes  the  law  pertaining  to 
Marriage  and  Divorce,  Husband  and  Wife,  Rights  of  Married 
Women,  Parent  and  Child,  Guardian  and  Ward,  and  Master 
and  Servant.  Peck  on  Domestic  Relations  is  used.  One  hour  each 
week  until  completed. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Bankruptcy. — The  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy  under  the  National 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898.  Collier  on  Bankruptcy  is  used.  One 
hour  each  week  until  completed. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Practice  in  Orphans  Court  and  Small  Cause  Courts  of  New  Jersey. — 
A  course  specially  designed  to  teach  New  Jersey  students  the 
practice  in  Probate  and  Small  Cause  Court  matters. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Negotiable  Instruments.* — A  study  of  the  law  of  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments as  contained  in  the  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments 
Acts,  now  in  force  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  with  cases 
illustrating  the  application  of  the  Acts  and  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  subject.  Crawford's  Negotiable  Instruments 
Law  (Pa.  Ed.),  and  Bigelow's  Cases  on  Bills,  Notes  and  Cheques 
are  used. 

MR.  CRAWFORD. 

Sales. — This  course  covers  the  common  law  on  the  subject  of  Sales 
of  Personal  Property  and  Pennsylvania  Statutes  and  also  the 
statutory  law  as  set  forth  in  the  Uniform  Sales  Act  prepared 
by  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Law  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  and  adopted  in  New  Jersey  and  five  other 
states.  This  Act  has  also  been  before  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  has  not  yet  been  passed  by  both 
houses.  Burdick  on  Sales,  second  edition;  Burdick's  Selected 
Cases  on  Sales,  second  edition. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Partnership* — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  of  Part- 
nership, together  with  a  special  consideration  of  the  Statutes 
of  Pennsylvania  relating  to  Partnership  of  a  Special  or  Limited 
Nature.  Burdick  on  Partnership  and  Burdick's  Cases  are  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  course.  Two  hours  each  week  throughout 
the  year. 
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MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Evidence* — McKelvey  on  Evidence  and  Wigmore's  Select  Cases  are 
used  in  this  course,  together  with  illustrative  cases  to  be  studied 
and  discussed  in  connection  therewith.  Three  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Practice  at  Law  (Penna.). — This  course  is  intended  to  thoroughly 
familiarize  the  student  with  general  practice.  It  covers  the 
jurisdiction  and  practice  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  the 
State  Courts,  including  under  the  latter  heading  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts,  the  Courts  of  Common  rteas,  the  Orphans' 
Court,  the  Magistrates  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  Courts.  It  also 
embraces  the  Pennsylvania  Statutes  on  the  subject,  the  Rules 
of  Courts,  and  the  Federal  Statutes  relating  to  the  Federal  Courts. 
Two  hours  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Bailments  and  Carriers. — A  study  of  the  law  of  Bailments  and  Carriers 
in  the  United  States  including  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act. 
Goddard's  Outlines  of  Bailments  and  Carriers  and  Goddard's 
Cases  are  the  basis  of  this  course.  One  hour  each  week  through- 
out the  year. 

MR.  FRANCIS  CHAPMAN. 

Legal  Ethics. — A  course  of  lectures  is  given  during  the  year  upon 
the  following  topics:  The  Attorney  and  the  Court;  the  Attor- 
ney and  the  Bar;  the  Attorney  and  the  Client;  the  Attorney's 
Compensation;  Professional  Habits  and  Helps;  Methods  of 
Getting  Business  and  Publicity;  Criminal  Practice  and  Brief- 
Making. 

MR.  EVANS. 

Practice  at  Law  and  in  Chancery  (N.  J.). — A  course  intended  to  instruct 
New  Jersey  students  in  the  general  practice  of  the  Law  and 
Chancery  Courts  of  New  Jersey.  The  course  includes  a  careful 
study  of  the  Statutes  and  Rules  of  Court  of  New  Jersey.  One 
hour  each  week  throughout  the  year. 

MR.  S.  S.  CHAPMAN. 

Reviews  and  Quizzes. — A  general  review  of  the  subjects  taught  through- 
out the  course  is  given  during  the  fourth  year.  Attendance  by 
all  fourth-year  students  is  obligatory.  The  work  consists  princi- 
pally of  quizzing,  the  object  being  to  refresh  the  students  in  the 
subjects  taught  throughout  earlier  years.  Two  hours  each  week 
throughout  the  year. 

Note. — Subjects  marked  thus  (*)  are  not  taught  during  the  year 
1914-15,  but  each  student  is  taught  them  during  his  course. 

The  above  course  has  been  framed,  so  far  as  practicable, 
with  a  view  to  the  logical  and  unified  presentation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  subject,  and  is  made  to  bend  to  the  evident 
requirements  of  the  students  whenever  greater  efficiency  can  be 
thereby  obtained. 
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Throughout  the  entire  course  special  attention  is  given  to 
all  relevant  statutes,  and  the  student  is  required  from  time  to 
time  to  draft  such  papers  and  legal  instruments  as  call  for  the 
application  of  the  principles  with  which  his  studies  are  con- 
cerned. 

Students  from  other  States  than  Pennsylvania  find  the 
course,  aside  from  the  statute  law,  well  fitted  to  prepare  them 
for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  their  own  State.  The  aim  of  the 
School  is  to  ground  the  student  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Law,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  leading  cases  illus- 
trative of  these  principles. 

MOOT  COURTS. 

Moot  Courts,  presided  over  by  Judges  of  the  Courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  of  the  Bar, 
not  otherwise  connected  with  the  School,  are  held  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  an  opportunity 
of  following  an  independent  investigation  of  the  legal  principles 
applicable  to  certain  stated  facts,  and  of  preparing  briefs  thereon 
and  making  oral  arguments.  Participation  in  these  Moot 
Courts  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  all  students  who  are  can- 
didates for  degrees. 

LAW  CLUB. 

The  students  are  organized  into  a  flourishing  Club — The 
Temple  University  Law  Club — which  is  designed  to  forward 
the  work  of  the  Moot  Courts  and  to  aid  the  students  by  quizzes 
among  the  men. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred  upon  students 
in  regular  attendance  who  have  successfully  completed  the 
course  in  the  School  of  Law.  Diplomas  are  only  granted  to 
students  whose  character  for  honor  and  integrity  is  established. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

A  regular  student  who  has  been  connected  with  the  School 
for  a  period  not  entitling  him  to  graduate,  or  a  special  student 
who  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  may,  on  application  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  receive  an  official  certificate,  stating 
the  time  of  his  attendance  and  the  subjects  on  which  he  has 
passed  examination. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURES. 

Special  lectures  are  delivered  by  distinguished  members  of 
the  legal  profession.    Full  announcement  will  be  made  later. 

POST-GRADUATE  WORK. 

Plans  have  been  made  and  arrangements  are  now  being 
consummated  for  a  post-graduate  course  of  instruction,  of  which 
course  fuller  announcement  will  be  made. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  by  distinguished  practitioners,  and 
the  subjects  assigned  to  the  post-graduate  course  will  require 
the  highest  order  of  scholarship,  and  be  useful  to  the  practising 
attorney. 

LIBRARY. 

The  School  of  Law  has  its  own  library  including  the  Reports 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme  and 
Superior  Courts  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Law  and  Equity  Reports 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Reports  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York, 
the  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law  and  standard 
text-books. 

The  students  also  have  the  use,  without  charge,  of  the 
Hirst  Law  Library  located  in  the  Drexel  Building. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

There  is  a  well-organized  Alumni  Association  including  in  its 
membership  many  prominent  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  Bars.  A  reunion  of  the  Alumni  is  held  annually 
at  the  time  of  the  Law  School  banquet  at  which  noted  public 
men  are  the  speakers. 

FEES. 

According  to  the  regulation  of  the  University,  no  fees  are 
returnable.  Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any 
fee  or  fees  paid,  though  not  transferable,  hold  good  for  the  same 
course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

PRIZES. 

A  prize  is  offered  annually  to  the  second  year  class  and 
known  as  Callaghan  &  Co.,  Law  Publishers,  Chicago  Prize, 
consisting  of  the  Cyclopedic  Law  Dictionary.  For  1912-13  the 
prize  for  second  year  work  was  awarded  to  Joseph  F.  Hogeland, 

of  Wyncotc,  Pa. 
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ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Commencement  was  held  June  5, 
1913.  The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
T.  Washington  Logue,  of  Philadelphia.  The  President  of  the 
University  conferred  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  upon  the 
students,  who  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
course. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

No  student  may  now  be  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar, 
and  Bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  he  has  passed  the  final 
examination  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners. 

These  examinations  are  held,  after  due  notice,  twice  a  year 
in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  etc. 

The  candidate  for  examination  for  admission  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Bar  must  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
credentials  from  the  Law  Examiners  of  the  County  of  Philadel- 
phia showing  that  he  is  entitled  to  take  his  final  examination. 

By  resolution  of  the  County  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Philadelphia  County,  graduates  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the 
Temple  University,  who  have  complied  with  the  rule  as  to 
preliminary  examination  and  registration,  and  who  have  been 
registered  as  students  under  the  Dean  of  the  School  for  three 
years  prior  to  the  final  examination,  may  be  certified  to  the 
State  Board,  without  having  served  a  clerkship  in  the  office 
of  a  practicing  attorney. 


ADMISSION  TO  THE  NEW  JERSEY  BAR. 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar  must 
have  registered  as  a  student  three  years  before  taking  his  Bar 
examination.  He  must  also  have  served  a  clerkship  with  a 
practicing  attorney  for  three  years.  A  course  in  a  Law  School 
of  established  reputation  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of 
twenty-seven  months  of  this  clerkship,  thus  reducing  the  time 
in  an  office  to  nine  months.  The  Temple  University  presents 
to  the  New  Jersey  student  special  advantages  for  the  study 
of  law,  as  a  course  in  its  School  of  Law  is  accepted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  under  this  rule.  The  Trustees 
of  the  University  have  also  created  an  instructorship  in  New 
Jersey  practice,  which  course  taken  by  New  Jersey  students 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  Pennsylvania  practice  as  part  of  the 
course  leading  to  graduation. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  text-books  and  works  of  reference  are  required 
to  be  used  by  the  student : 

Constitutional  Law. — Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law. 
Contracts. — Anson  on  Contracts,  Huffcutt's  second  edition. 
Corporations. — Elliott  on  Private  Corporations ,  4th  Ed.;  Eastman  on 

Pennsylvania  Corporation  Law. 
Criminal  Law. — May's  Criminal  Law.    Second  edition. 
Decedents'  Estates. — Schouler  on  Wills  and  Administrations. 
Domestic  Relations. — Peck  on  Domestic  Relations. 
Elementary   Law. — Robinson's   Elementary   Law    (Revised  edition); 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Lewis's  edition  suggested. 
Equity. — Bispham's  Principles  of  Equity. 
Evidence. — 
Insurance. — 

Landlord  and  Tenant. — Reeves'  Law  of  Real  Property. 
Partnership. — Burdick  on  Partnership. 

Pleading. — Stephen  on  Pleading  (Tyler's  edition) ;  Ames'  Cases  on  Plead- 
ing. 

Practice  and  Pleading  in  Equity. — Rush's  Cases. 
Real  Property. — Reeves  on  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Sales. — Burdick  on  Sales  (second  edition);    Burdick's  Selected  Cases 

on  Sales  (second  edition). 
Torts. — 

The  following  works  are  recommended  for  reading,  but  not 
required : 

Bankruptcy. — Gould  and  Blakemore  on  Bankruptcy. 

Constitutional  Law. — McClain's  Constitutional  Law  in  United  States. 

Contracts. — Pollock  on  Contracts. 

Corporations. — Morawetz's  The  Law  of  Private  Corporations  (2  vols.); 

Savidge's  Corporations  in  Pennsylvania. 
Criminal  Law. — Wharton's  Criminal  Law  (2  vols.);  Criminal  Procedure 

in  Pennsylvania,  by  Sadler. 
Domestic  Relations. — Schouler  on  Domestic  Relations. 
Equity. — Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Evidence. — Greenleaf  on  Evidence  (sixteenth  edition);    McKelvey  on 

Evidence  (second  edition). 
Insurance. — 

Partnership. — Lindley  on  Partnership  (2  vols.);    Shumaker  on  Part- 
nership. 

Personal  Property. — Schouler  on  Personal  Property. 
Real  Property. — Mitchell's  Real  Estate  and  Conveyancing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Fallon  on  Conveyancing. 
Torts. — Pollock  on  Torts. 

Miscellaneous  Works. — Kent's   Commentaries;    Pepper  and  Lewis' 
Digest;  Troubat  and  Haly's  Practice;  Brewster's  Practice.. 
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The  Medical  Department,  located  at  Eighteenth  and  Button- 
wood  Streets,  opens  on  or  about  September  15th  of  each  year. 
The  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years.  Each  college  year 
consists  of  eight  and  a  half  months. 

All  classes,  except  the  graduating  class,  continue  the  college 
work  until  the  first  of  June. 

The  school  is  co-educational  and  our  correlated  curriculum 
offers  to  both  sexes  superior  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
medical  training  of  the  highest  standard. 

There  is  undoubtedly  an  increasing  demand  for  the  woman 
physician  for  work  to  be  done  in  the  following  fields :  In  general 
practice;  in  specializing  in  diseases  of  women  and  children; 
as  teachers,  not  only  in  medical  schools,  but  in  many  depart- 
ments of  education;  in  hospital  administration;  in  social 
service;  in  laboratories;  in  child  welfare  problems,  etc. 

The  Medical  Hall  consists  of  four  stories  and  a  basement. 
It  contains  two  large  lecture  amphitheatres;  a  large  lecture 
room;  the  laboratory  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry;  the  labora- 
tory of  physiological  chemistry;  the  anatomical  rooms;  the 
laboratory  of  operative  surgery;  an  amphitheatre  for  post- 
mortems; the  library;  the  museum;  quiz  rooms;  womens' 
rest  room;  laboratories  of  research,  and  the  administration 
offices.  In  the  basement  is  a  recently  installed  refrigerating 
plant,  and  rooms  for  preparing  the  anatomical  material;  lockers; 
male  student's  rest  room;  class  rooms;  engine  rooms;  animal 
room,  etc. 

Adjoining  the  Medical  Hall  is  the  laboratory  of  pathology 
and  bacteriology;  the  laboratory  of  pharmacology;  the  labora- 
tory of  physiology;  and  the  laboratory  of  histology  and  embry- 
ology, which  are  modern  and  well  equipped.  In  all  the  labora- 
tories, each  student  has  a  desk,  locker,  or  table,  equipped  with 
the  necessary  apparatus,  which  is  assigned  to  him  for  his  indi- 
vidual use  throughout  the  course  of  instruction. 

All  instruction  is  given  in  the  daytime,  and  is  concrete  and 
practical  rather  than  abstract  and  didactic.  The  first  two  years 
of  the  course  are  centered  upon  the  fundamental  branches — 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Pathology,  Pharmacy, 
Materia  Medica  and  Organic  Chemistry — and  are  devoted 
chiefly  to  laboratory  work.     The  remaining  two  years  are 
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given  to  the  clinical  subjects — Medicine,  Surgery,  Obstetrics, 
and  the  specialties.    Instruction  is  given  chiefly  in  the  hospitals. 

Temple  University  has  incorporated  with  it  two  hospitals, 
the  Garretson  Hospital,  situated  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamilton 
Streets,  and  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  located  at  Broad  and 
Ontario  Streets.  Both  of  these  hospitals  are  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  faculty. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  is  located  in  one  of  the  busiest 
manufacturing  districts  in  Philadelphia.  Across  the  street 
from  the  hospital  is  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  In  this 
and  in  other  plants  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  squares 
about  30,000  men  are  employed.  This  gives  to  Garretson 
Hospital  facilities  for  teaching  acute  surgery  nowhere  excelled 
in  the  United  States.  Two  new  wards  have  been  opened,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  beds  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  Samaritan  Hospital  ranks  with  the  larger  institutions  of 
the  city  in  facilities  and  equipment.  It  has  a  capacity  of  155 
beds  and  affords  abundant  and  constantly  increasing  material 
for  clinical  instruction  in  every  branch.  A  new  laboratory 
building  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  hospital  grounds,  which 
will  afford  a  newly  equipped  clinical  laboratory;  autopsy 
room;  private  laboratories  for  original  research;  and  rooms 
for  teaching  purposes. 

All  portions  of  the  city  are  readily  accessible  by  means  of 
electric  street  car  lines  passing  the  Medical  Hall,  and  the  Hos- 
pitals, or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  thus  greatly  extending  the 
territory  from  which  patients  are  drawn  for  clinical  teaching. 

Clinics  are  given  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Gynecology,  Obstet- 
rics, Ophthalmology,  Laryngology,  Otology,  Orthopedics,  Der- 
matology, Proctology,  Pediatrics  and  Neurology.  Attendance 
upon  clinics  is  obligatory  after  the  completion  of  the  second 
year.  During  the  Senior  year  all  instruction,  so  far  as  possible, 
is  clinical  in  character. 

The  professors  are  officially  connected  with  a  number  of  other 
prominent  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  utilize  the  material  therein 
for  additional  clinical  instruction  for  our  students. 

None  but  contagious  diseases  are  admitted  to  the  Municipal 
Hospital,  but  the  Senior  students  who  desire  this  course  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  contagious  diseases  at  the  bedside. 

Philadelphia  has  20  hospitals,  9  dispensaries  and  38  other 
charitable  institutions,  many  of  them  with  infirmaries  attached. 
Graduates  and  advanced  students  desiring  to  pursue  any 
specialty,  or  work  in  general,  have  ample  opportunity  afforded 
them  in  these  various  hospitals. 

The  Medical  students  of  the  Temple  University  enjoy  hospital 
facilities  second  to  those  of  no  medical  college  in  this  country. 
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CORRELATED  CURRICULUM. 

The  correlated  method  of  teaching,  introduced  by  this  depart- 
ment of  Temple  Unversity  in  1902,  has  since  been  perfected 
and  is  now  applied  practically  to  the  entire  curriculum.  By 
this  system  the  same  general  subject  is  taught  simultaneously 
in  the  several  departments,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving  of 
Mme  and  effort  for  the  student. 

By  this  modern  scientific  arrangement  students  frequently 
review  the  fundamental  branches  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
entire  course  of  study,  as  one  after  another  the  organs  of 
the  body  are  taken  up  in  the  order  previously  determined 
upon. 

To  illustrate,  when  the  Professor  of  Practice  is  lecturing 
upon  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Diseases,  the  Professor  of  Pathol- 
ogy and  Bacteriology  is  teaching  the  pathology  and  bacteriology 
of  the  Gastro-Intestinal  Tract ;  the  Professor  of  Therapeutics 
gives  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  this  tract  and  a  course  on 
Dietetics;  the  Professor  of  Surgery  teaches  the  surgery  of  the 
Alimentary  Canal;  while  the  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis 
is  also  lecturing  upon  and  demonstrating  the  methods  of 
physical  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  this  part  of  the  body. 

This  system  of  introduction  has  the  hearty  endorsement  of 
every  member  of  the  Faculty  and  all  medical  graduates; 
also  of  the  best  medical  teachers  in  the  country,  as  shown  by 
its  adoption  in  other  medical  schools. 

The  correlated  system  is  employed  whenever  and  wherever 
practicable.  Students  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes 
work  up  into  the  fullest  benefits  of  the  correlated  scheme  by 
mastering  the  principles  of  the  basic  studies,  namely,  normal 
physiology  and  anatomy. 

Our  constant  aim  is  to  make  practical  and  intelligent  physi- 
cians, rather  than  multi-specialists,  of  the  undergraduates. 

In  addition  to  the  correlated  curriculum  a  special  feature  is 
made  of  what  is  aptly  termed  practical  teaching.  As  employed 
in  this  department,  the  method  embraces  clinical  lectures,  clin- 
ical conferences,  clinical  laboratory  work,  class  conferences,  the 
students'  interneships,  ward  classes,  work  in  hospital  wards, 
dispensary  service  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  Wherever 
applicable,  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  the  projectoscope, 
stereopticon  lantern  slides,  colored  drawings,  tables,  com- 
parisons, syllabi,  etc.,  these  being  projected  upon  a  screen. 

The  classes  are  small,  which  admits  practically  of  personal 
and  individual  instruction.  When  most  advantageous  to  the 
student,  classes  are  subdivided  into  groups  of  three  or  five,  as 
in  the  pursuit  of  ward  study. 
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UNIVERSITY  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 

In  the  effort  still  further  to  assist  worthy  young  men  and 
women  in  acquiring  an  education,  Temple  University  has 
organized  an  employment  department  with  central  office  in 
the  college  building  at  Broad  and  Berks  Streets. 

A  limited  number  of  students  are  given  an  opportunity  of 
paying  their  tuition,  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  means  of  services 
rendered  in  the  laboratories  or  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. These  positions  are  provided  for  by  special  appoint- 
ment each  year,  and  the  remuneration  for  such  service  depends 
upon  the  time  and  nature  of  the  work  required. 

A  number  of  students  find  profitable  employment  in  the  city 
in  teaching  private  pupils  and  in  various  other  occupations. 
Working  students  are  advised  to  engage,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
occupations  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their  chosen  vocation. 

The  University  Employment  Bureau  makes  special  efforts 
on  behalf  of  worthy  medical  students  who  are  obliged  in  any 
degree  to  maintain  themselves,  to  secure  employment  in  physi- 
cians' offices,  drug  stores,  drug  manufacturing  establishments, 
physicians'  supply  houses  or  allied  institutions.  A  file  is 
kept  of  all  students  who  wish  employment,  also  of  persons 
wishing  to  employ  students,  as  well  as  prospective  patrons. 

Students  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  this 
department  are  requested  to  enroll  early,  and  notify  the  Dean 
of  their  desires  regarding  employment. 

STUDENTS'  INTERNESHIPS. 
We  make  Senior  students  as  nearly  as  is  possible  interne  stu- 
dents in  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals  for  a  period 
of  at  least  two  months,  but  not  exceeding  four  months.  This 
is  not  obligatory,  but  it  affords  advantages,  educationally  and 
financially,  of  which  students  are  hereby  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves. 

The  student  interne  practically  lives  in  the  hospital  and 
works  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Visiting  Staff,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  the  instructors  of  the  particular  depart- 
ments in  which  at  the  time  work  is  being  done.  Thus  each 
general  department  is  taken  up  and  passed,  but  in  no  instance 
do  we  permit  a  preponderance  of  work  in  one  department  to 
the  detriment  of  the  requirements  of  other  departments. 

Students  doing  interne  work  are  required  to  provide  for 
themselves  lodging  places. 

No  student  is  allotted  hospital  work  that  does  not  properly 
fall  to  an  undergraduate,  and  no  work  is  required  which  is  not 
strictly  in  line  with  the  practical  education  he  is  seeking  to 
acquire. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 
The  Dean  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  application  for 
admission.  Every  new  student  is  required  to  matriculate  with 
the  Registrar,  and  every  student  who  has  been  in  attendance 
is  required  to  register  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year. 
The  University  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  the  attendance  of 
any  student,  at  any  time  for  what  may  appear  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  be  good  and  sufficient  cause,  such  as  incompetency, 
conduct  unbecoming  a  lady  or  gentleman,  or  conduct  not 
conducive  to  the  morals  of  the  class  or  Institution;  also  to 
refuse  a  student  the  privilege  of  final  examination  for  cause. 

1.  The  applicant  must  submit  to  the  Dean  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character,  signed  by  two  physicians  of  good  repu- 
tation residing  in  the' State  of  which  the  student  is  a  citizen. 

2.  After  January  1,  1914,  the  requirements  for  admission 
will  be  the  completion  of  a  standard  four  year  high  school 
course  of  study,  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  year  of  college  credits 
in  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  one  modern  language, 
preferably  German  or  French.  Students  are  not  admitted  with 
any  deficiency  in  these  requirements. 

The  amount  and  the  character  of  the  work  required  of  a  stu- 
dent, in  order  to  obtain  from  the  State  Examiner  college 
credits  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  and  a  modern  lan- 
guage, is  as  follows : 

a.  In  Physics:  Three  sixty  minute  periods  of  recitations 
and  lectures  a  week,  and  two  periods  of  laboratory  work  a 
week — the  laboratory  periods  to  be  of  at  least  two  hours' 
duration,  and  the  year  to  be  of  not  less  than  thirty-three  weeks 
of  actual  work. 

b.  In  Chemistry:  Three  sixty  minute  periods  of  recitations 
and  lectures  a  week,  and  two  periods  of  laboratory  work  a  week 
— the  laboratory  periods  to  be  of  at  least  two  hours'  duration, 
and  the  year  to  be  of  not  less  than  thirty-three  weeks  of  actual 
work. 

c.  In  Biology :  Three  sixty  minute  periods  of  recitations  and 
lectures  a  week,  and  two  periods  of  laboratory  work  a  week — 
the  laboratory  periods  to  be  of  at  least  two  hours'  duration,  and 
the  year  to  be  of  not  less  than  thirty-three  weeks  of  actual  work. 

d.  German  or  French:  t Three  hours  a  week  for  the  year 
represents  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  meet  this  require- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above  entrance  requirements 
are  regulated  by  the  Medical  Act  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
is  necessary  for  every  student  matriculating  in  the  Freshmen 
Class  to  first  obtain  from  the  Medical  Examiner  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bureau  of  Professional  Education,  a  Medical  Students' 
Certificate,  which  is  issued  to  those  whose  certificates  of  prelim- 
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inary  education  are  approved  or  who  pass  an  examination  in 
required  subjects.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged.  Informa- 
tion and  blank  forms  of  application  may  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  Secretary  of  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Mr.  John  Loman,  State  Examiner,  422  Perry 
Building,  Philadelphia;  or  Mr.  C.  B.  Smathers,  State  Examiner, 
101  State  Hall,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Students  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  (108)  hours  of  work  in  recitations  and  lectures,  in 
periods  of  not  less  than  forty-five  (45)  minutes'  duration  and 
the  equivalent  of  fifty-four  (54)  hours  of  laboratory  work,  in 
periods  of  not  less  than  ninety  (90)  minutes'  duration,  under 
the  instruction  of  specialists  who  devoted  their  time  to  their 
specialties  exclusively,  with  adequate  laboratory  equipment, 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  one  or  more  of  the  three  sciences  in 
examinations  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Pro- 
fessional Education,  before  the  beginning  of  the  course  out- 
lined above,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  advanced  credit  for  the 
work  of  the  first  half  of  that  course. 

It  is  urged  that  all  credentials  be  presented  to  the  Dean 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  college  session. 
Credentials  submitted  by  the  Dean  to  the  State  Examiner 
are  accepted  only  so  far  as  the  subjects  pursued  and  the  extent 
covered  in  each  meet  the  requirements  for  entrance,  and  his 
report  is  made  known  to  the  applicant  by  the  Dean. 

3.  Seniors  in  good  standing  in  the  Classical  or  Scientific 
Departments  of  Temple  University;  or  Seniors  from  similar 
departments  of  any  approved  college  in  a  course  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  degree  and  whose  faculty  permits  the  substitution  of 
the  first  year  of  a  professional  course  for  the  fourth  year  of 
the  aforesaid  college  course  and  confers  the  Bachelor  degree 
upon  a  satisfactory  completion  of  the  first  year  of  the  profes- 
sional course. 

4.  An  applicant  who  cannot  present  any  of  the  above  creden- 
tials complete  is  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  on 
the  subjects  named  to  the  extent  not  satisfactorily  covered  by 
the  credentials  submitted. 

Two  entrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  State  annually, 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh — one  about  the  middle  of  June 
and  one  near  the  close  of  September.  The  next  examination 
will  be  held  June  11,  12  and  13,  1914,  and  September  10,  11  and 
12,  1914. 

The  examinations  for  medical  students  by  the  State  author- 
ities in  Philadelphia  are  held  in  the  Southern  Manual  Training 
High  School  Building.  For  full  particulars  inquire  at  the  office 
of  the  Dean. 
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The  committee  in  charge  of  the  examination  in  Philadelphia 
consists  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Mr.  John  Loman. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  examination  in  Pittsburgh 
consists  of  the^State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
Mr.  C.  B.  Smathers. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  must  present 
credentials  of  preliminary  education  that  meet  the  preliminary 
requirements  of  the  class  to  which  they  seek  admission. 
Students  from  acceptable  medical  colleges  are  admitted  to 
advanced  standing,  without  examination  so  far  as  their  creden- 
tials cover  the  work  of  the  year  or  years  for  which  the  applicant 
desires  to  be  credited,  and  provided  he  or  she  complies  with  the 
requirements  in  force  for  promotion  in  this  institution,  i.  e., 
not  more  than  two  conditions  are  allowed,  whether  such  con- 
ditions arise  by  reason  of  failures  or  from  differences  in  the 
curriculum. 

Graduates  in  the  Arts  or  Sciences  who  have  during  their 
college  course  devoted  the  stated  number  of  hours  to  General 
Biology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Histol- 
ogy, Human  Anatomy  or  Physiology  are  given  subject  credit 
upon  application,  but  no  time  credit.  Thus,  matriculates 
holding  a  Bachelor's  degree  may,  at  their  option,  be  excused, 
from  attendance  upon  certain  lectures  and  other  duties  required 
in  the  Freshman  Course,  provided  (a)  they  pass  a  special 
examination  given  by  the  professor  of  the  respective  depart- 
ment of  this  medical  school  in  the  subjects  or  parts  of  sub- 
jects for  which  credit  is  sought;  and  (b)  the  time  thus  secured 
to  the  student  be  devoted  to  advanced  laboratory  work  antici- 
pating the  second  year  of  the  course,  assigned  by  the  respective 
chair. 

Students  so  privileged  must,  however,  take  the  term  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  thereafter  are 
not  excused  from  any  regular  work  of  the  medical  course. 

CLASS  ADVANCEMENT  AND  CONDITIONS. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  advancement  with  their  respective 
classes,  students  are  required  to  take  the  final  examination  at 
the  end  of  the  session.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
do  so,  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  is  deemed  sufficient  for  forbidding  such  a  student  the 
right  to  examination  in  the  Fall  and  to  further  advancement 
with  the  delinquent's  class. 
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Students  who  fail,  in  any  year,  to  pass  the  term  examination 
with  an  average  of  less  than  75  per  cent  in  more  than  two 
major  branches  must  repeat  the  year's  work.  If  failure  covers 
only  these  or  less,  an  opportunity  is  given  to  pass  the  subjects 
in  the  following  September.  Repetition  of  any  year's  work 
includes  re-examination  in  all  of  the  branches  of  the  year. 

Only  those  students  who  have  appeared  for  the  examination 
in  September  may  be  continued  with  their  respective  classes  as 
conditioned  students,  providing  their  conditions  represent  only 
two  major  branches.  Conditioned  students  must  attend  the 
lectures  covering  the  subjects  in  which  they  have  failed,  in  so 
far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  curriculum  of  the  present 
year. 

All  conditions  must  be  removed  before  January  15th  in  each 
session., 

No  student  can  become  a  conditioned  or  unconditioned 
member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  unless  he  has  passed  all  the 
required  examinations  of  the  Freshman  year,  or  at  least  all 
but  two  major  branches  of  the  required  examinations  of  the 
Freshman  year  when  that  year  closes;  nor  of  the  Junior  Class 
unless  he  has  passed  all  the  Freshman  examinations  and  in 
addition  all  but  two' major  branches  of  the  Sophomore  year 
when  that  year  closes;  nor  of  the  Senior  Class  unless  he  has 
passed  all  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  branches  and  all  but 
two  major  branches  of  the  Junior  year  when  that  year  closes. 

We  keep  an  accurate  roll  of  students,  showing  attendance 
upon  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work,  etc.  In  making 
up  the  final  averages  from  results  of  term  examinations  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  credit  is  given  for  diligence  and  application 
in  pursuance  of  college  duties. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 
The  candidate  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  have  complied 
with  all  the  rules  of  the  department  of  medicine,  and  pass  an 
examination  on  each  subject  of  the  course  with  a  general 
average  in  each  branch  of  at  least  75  per  cent.  He  must  show 
that  he  has  attended  four  courses  of  medical  lectures.  The 
last  course  must,  under  all  circumstances,  have  been  taken  at 
this  college. 

The  candidate  must  attend  in  person  the  annual  commence- 
ment at  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  who  have 
failed  to  pass  all  the  branches  required  at  two  annual  examina- 
tions must,  if  they  stand  for  a  third,  take  an  examination  in 
all  the  branches  of  the  entire  four  years'  course. 
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GRADUATES  IN  DENTISTRY,  PHARMACY 
AND  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

Graduates  in  Dentistry  and  Veterinary  Medicine  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  first-year  course,  and  must  take  the  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  in  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
as  provided  for  first-year  students,  and  pass  an  examination  in 
these  branches,  dissect  the  entire  human  body,  and  pass  an 
examination  in  first  and  second  year  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Hygiene,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Graduates  of  recognized  colleges  of  pharmacy  are  given 
credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy,  and  excused  from  attendance  upon  these 
subjects  during  the  first  year. 

They  are  given  credit  for  subjects  of  the  first  year  for  which 
they  present  satisfactory  credentials,  and  are  excused  from 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  and  other  requirements  of  this 
work. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  reduction  of  the  time  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  course.  It  is  only  a  subject  credit.  A 
reduction  in  tuition  for  the  first  year  is  made  proportioned 
to  the  subjects  credited,  but  in  order  to  graduate  it  is  obliga- 
tory upon  the  student  to  complete  a  four  years'  course  and  take 
the  final  examination  with  the  regular  graduating  class. 


POST-GRADUATE  COURSES. 

The  regular  Medical  Course,  as  shown  by  the  session  roster, 
is  open  to  Temple  University  medical  graduates  free  of  cost, 
except  as  to  laboratory  materials  used  or  broken. 

Graduates  in  Medicine  of  any  reputable  college  who  wish 
to  take  a  Post-Graduate  Course  upon  application,  have 
assigned  them  an  elective  course  of  study,  the  subjects  being 
grouped  so  as  best  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  the  branches  in 
which  such  students  desire  the  greater  proficiency  being  given 
prominence.  They  are  required,  in  order  to  obtain  the  medical 
degree  of  Temple  University,  to  complete  four  years  of  study 
and  pass  the  final  examination  with  the  regular  graduating 
class.  In  every  instance  they  must  have  attended  the  Senior 
Course  of  lectures  at  this  college,  prior  to  receiving  such  degree. 
In  addition  to  the  above  Post-Graduate  Course  we  arrange, 
on  the  same  general  plan,  concentrated  courses  on  the  special- 
ties, upon  the  completion  of  which  we  grant  a  Temple  Univer- 
sity Certificate  showing  the  work  satisfactorily  covered. 
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PRE-MEDICAL  COLLEGE  YEAR. 

After  the  completion  of  the  standard  four-year  high  school 
course  the  student  who  expects  to  matriculate  in  the  department 
of  medicine  of  Temple  University  must  secure  college  credits 
in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  a  modern  language  other 
than  English,  preferably  German  or  French. 

This  course  in  the  above  sciences  constitutes  the  pre-medical 
college  year,  and  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
Temple  University  (located  at  Broad  and  Berks  Streets)  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  medical  students  who  desire  to 
fulfil  these  requirements.  In  this  way  one  year  of  time  is 
saved,  otherwise  in  order  to  secure  the  required  number  of 
credits  in  these  sciences,  the  student  is  required  to  take  the 
first  two  years  of  the  regular  college  course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Pre-Medical  College  course  the 
applicant  must  have  had  an  accredited,  or  standard  four-year 
high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent.  By  an  accredited,  or 
standard  high  school,  is  meant  one  which  has  a  satisfactory 
four-year  course  in  secondary  studies;  each  session  shall  have 
180  days  of  actual  work;  there  shall  not  be  less  than  20  recita- 
tions a  week ;  the  recitation  periods  shall  be  at  least  45  minutes 
in  duration;  that  requires  double  periods  for  laboratory  work, 
and  for  work  in  manual  training,  book-keeping,  and  sten- 
ography and  typewriting. 

Blank  certificates  to  be  filled  and  signed  by  the  applicant's 
former  principal,  are  sent  by  the  Dean  upon  request,  or  they 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or  the  State  Examiner,  Mr. 
John  Loman,  422  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia,  or  Mr.  C.  B. 
Smathers,  101  State  Hall,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  These 
certificates,  when  properly  filled  out,  are  returned  to  the  State 
Examiner  who  adjudicates  the  same,  and  if  approved,  the 
applicant  is  admitted  to  the  Pre-Medical  College  Course. 
If,  however,  there  are  any  conditions,  these  can  be  removed  by 
taking  the  examination  given  by  the  State  Examiners.  The 
Dean  will  give  any  information  desired  regarding  these  exami- 
nations. No  student  is  admitted  with  conditions  in  his  pre- 
liminary education. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  includes  the  course 
of  instruction,  which  covers  a  period  of  thirty-three  weeks  of 
actual  work,  and  is  given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
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Sciences  of  Temple  University  at  Broad  and  Berks  Streets. 
The  laboratories  are  amply  equipped  for  this  special  teaching. 

CHEMISTRY. 


Professor  Kofke.  hours. 

Lectures.— -Two  a  week  throughout  the  entire  session,  completing 

Inorganic  Chemistry   66 

Recitations. — One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  entire  session   33 

Laboratory. — Four  hours  a  week  (two  hours  constituting  a  period) 

throughout  the  entire  session   133 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Kofke. 

Lectures. — Two  a  week  throughout  the  entire  session   66 

Recitations. — One  a  week  throughout  the  entire  session   33 

Laboratory. — Four  hours  a  week  (two  hours  constituting  a  period) 

throughout  the  entire  session   133 

BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Mackenzie. 

Lectures. — Two  a  week  throughout  the  entire  session   66 

Recitations. — One  a  week  throughout  the  entire  session   33 

Laboratory. — Four  hours  a  week  (two  hours  constituting  a  period) 

throughout  the  entire  session   133 


GERMAN  OR  FRENCH. 

Professor  de  Sauze.    Professor  Anders. 

The  student  is  permitted  to  choose  either  German  or  French,  but 
as  there  is  a  preponderance  of  German  medical  literature,  and  for  other 
advantages,  the  student  is  advised  to  select  German.  The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  give  the  student  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 
The  course  consists  of  three  hour  periods,  throughout  the  session. 

FEES. 

Fee  for  the  entire  course,  including  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratories, 
if  taken  in  one  year,  $100. 

An  extra  charge  is  made  if  the  course  is  divided  so  that  part  is  taken  one 
session,  and  the  remainder  completed  in  another  session. 

Proportionate  charges  are  made  if  only  one  or  more  sciences  are  taken  m 

CO-OPERATIVE  COURSES. 

By  co-operation  among  the  different  departments  of  Temple 
University  we  now  offer  the  following  so-called  double  courses : 

1.  Prospective  graduates  in  Dentistry  who  also  contemplate 
reading  Medicine  may,  at  their  option,  complete  both  courses 
in  six  consecutive  years  by  matriculating  two  years  in  the 
Dental  School  and  four  years  in  the  Medical  School.  The 
student  is  required  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements  for  the 
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department  of  medicine.  The  branches  of  study  common  to 
both  courses  are  credited  in  the  higher  course  to  the  extent  in 
which  they  were  passed  in  the  lower. 

2.  Similarly,  a  course  in  the  Classical  or  Scientific  Depart- 
ment and  our  Medical  course  may  be  completed  in  seven  con- 
secutive years.  To  avail  oneself  of  this  the  student  should 
announce  the  intention  at  the  completion  of  the  Sophomore 
year  and  thereafter  matriculate  as  a  medical  student.  He  can 
then  take  day  instruction  in  Medicine  and  evening  instruc- 
tion in  the  initial  course. 

By  this  concentrative  method  the  two  courses  and  a  year  as 
resident  physician  in  the  hospital  may  be  covered  in  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  the  two  courses.  By  the  co-operative  plan 
the  Bachelor  degree  is  conferred  upon  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  year  of  the  Medical  course. 

The  foregoing  provisions  and  concessions  must  not  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  degree  whatever  curtailing  our  Medical  course, 
but  rather  as  additional  helps  in  attaining  to  the  common  end 
— a  well-rounded  medical  training.  These  double  courses 
entail  much  diligent  day  and  evening  study,  success  being 
conditioned  upon  persevering  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
student. 

STUDENTS'  CONFERENCES. 

Conferences  begin  with  the  third  year  and  are  continued 
throughout  the  fourth  year.  They  are  clinical  or  purely  reci- 
tational  and  calculated  to  make  students  think  and  act  inde- 
pendently. They  are  not  smokers  or  quizzes,  but  systematic 
conferences  on  assigned  subjects,  and  they  are  always  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  faculty. 

MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Five  free  scholarships  are  offered  to  prospective  medical  stu- 
dents, as  follows : 

One  scholarship  to  Medical  Freshman  in  return  for  com- 
petent service  as  Librarian  of  the  Medical  Department. 

One  scholarship  to  the  Philadelphia  Boys'  Central  High 
School,  to  the  boy  who  passes  the  best  entrance  examination. 

One  scholarship  to  the  Philadelphia  Girls'  High  School,  to 
the  girl  who  passes  the  best  entrance  examination. 

One  scholarship  to  any  graduate  of  a  Pennsylvania  college 
who  passes  the  best  entrance  examination. 

One  scholarship  to  any  pupil,  male  or  female,  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  any  recognized  high  school,  normal  school  or  academy 
situated  anywhere  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
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and  having  a  four  years'  graded  course,  who  passes  the  best 
entrance  examination. 

Eligible  persons  wishing  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Department  as  early  as  convenient. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

A  library  in  charge  of  a  librarian  has  been  established  in 
Medical  Hall,  containing  standard  text-books  and  books  of 
reference.  There  are  constantly  being  added  additional  books 
carefully  selected,  in  order  that  only  publications  of  value  to 
the  student  may  be  placed  upon  the  shelves.  The  reading- 
room  is  supplied  with  the  leading  Medical  periodicals,  thus 
enabling  the  student  to  keep  informed  of  the  very  latest  Medical 
literature. 

The  students  also  have  access  to  the  Library  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  15  South  Twenty-second  Street,  the  second 
largest  Medical  Library  in  the  United  States. 

STUDENTS'  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

There  have  been  organized  by  the  members  of  the  classes 
the  Babcock  Surgical  Society,  the  Applegate  Obstetrical 
Society,  the  Krusen  Gynecological  Society  and  the  Sajous 
Therapeutic  Society.  These  societies  meet  monthly  for  the 
discussion  of  Medical  and  Surgical  topics. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

Six  resident  physicians  and  six  substitutes  are  appointed 
yearly  at  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  after  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  two  resident  physicians  and  two  substitutes  at  the 
Garretson  Hospital. 

Over  ninety  resident  appointments  are  made  annually  at  the 
other  Hospitals,  invariably  by  competition,  open  to  graduates  in 
medicine. 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered,  and  will  be  conferred  at 
the  Annual  Commencement,  1915 : 

The  Faculty  Prize. — A  Gold  Medal  to  be  awarded  to  the  member  of 
the  Graduating  Class  attaining  the  highest  average  during  the  Senior 
year. 

Anatomy  Prize. — By  Professor  Roxby,  twenty-five  dollars  (or  Gold 
Medal  equivalent)  to  the  student  presenting  the  best  Anatomical  prepa- 
ration permanently  mounted  and  placed  in  the  Museum  of  the  University. 
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Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  W.  Wayne  Babcock,  a  Gold  Medal  or 
Surgical  Pocket  Case  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  presenting  the 
best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics  for  the  year. 

Gynecological  Prize. — By  Professor  Krusen,  a  prize  of  Kelly's  Opera- 
tive Gynecology  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  exam- 
ination in  Gynecology. 

Chemistry  Prize. — By  Professor  Attix,  a  United  States  Dispensatory 
to  the  undergraduate  receiving  the  highest  average  during  the  Course 
in  Chemistry. 

Therapeutic  Prize. — By  Professor  Sajous,  a  gold  medal  to  the  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Therapeutics. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  Bacon,  a  Pocket  Instrument 
Case  for  the  best  examination  in  Operative  Surgery. 

Clinical  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  Steel,  a  Surgical  Pocket  Case  to 
the  member  of  the  Junior  Class  presenting  the  best  written  report  of  the 
Surgical  Clinics  for  the  year. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize. — By  Professor  Robertson,  first  prize  of 
a  glass  Hypodermic  Syringe,  and  second  prize  of  a  Phonendoscope  to 
the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  exam- 
inations in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Professor  Applegate,  a  pair  of  Obstetrical  Forceps 
to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in 
Obstetrics. 

Ophthalmology  Prize. — By  Professor  Reber,  Haab's  Atlas  of  External 
Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Dollars  for  the  best  exami- 
nation in  Ophthalmology. 

Pediatrics  Prize. — Professor  McKee  offers  a  prize  of  Pfaundler  and 
Schlossman's  System  of  Diseases  of  Children  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Pediatrics. 

Orthopedic  Prize. — Professor  Hudson  offers  a  prize  of  Bradford  and 
Lovett's  Orthopedic  Surgery,  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing 
the  best  examination  in  Orthopedics. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Professor  Martin,  Cooke's  Text-book  of  Proc- 
tology and  a  cash  prize  of  Ten  Dollars  for  the  best  examination  in  Proctology. 

Laryngology  Prize. — By  Professor  Hitschler,  a  prize  for  the  best  exami- 
nation in  Laryngology. 

Otology  Prize. — By  Professor  Off,  a  prize  for  the  best  examination  in 
Otology. 

Dermatology  Prize. — By  Professor  Schamberg,  a  prize  to  the  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Dermatology. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Drs.  J.  P.  Emich  and  J.  H.  Hartwell,  a 
monetary  prize  to  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  first  and 
second  best  examinations  in  Surgery. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 
ANATOMY. 

John  B.  Roxby,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Histology. 

Herbert  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  His- 
tology, and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Histology  and  Embryology. 

E.  Olivia  White,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy;  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
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Matthew  C.  O'Brien,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology. 

Bruce  P.  Steel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Curator 

of  Anatomical  Museum. 
W.  N.  Parkinson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Anatomy. 

G.  Bigelow  Mullison,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Applied  Anatomy. 
J.  Metz  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

The  teaching  of  the  first  year  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  study  of  bones- 
joints  and  muscles.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  lectures,  demon, 
st rations  and  recitations,  supplemented  by  dissections  and  object  draw- 
ing. A  valuable  feature  of  the  course  is  the  conference  plan  instead  of 
a  purely  didactic  method.  As  an  aid  to  the  correlated  medical  branches 
the  students  of  this  year  are  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  digestive 
circulatory,  lymph,  and  peripheral  nervous  systems. 

In  the  second  year  the  student  takes  up  the  work  where  he  left  it 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  lectures  are  arranged  in  sequence 
and  the  student  is  advanced  in  a  systematic  manner.  In  the  anatomical 
laboratory  special  emphasis  is  put  upon  the  dissection  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  to  make  secure  the  foundation  for  the  clinical  years  to  follow. 
The  nervous  system  is  given  in  detail  in  this  year.  The  grading  of  the 
first  and  second  years  is  such  as  to  make  possible  the  completion  of  the 
course  in  descriptive  anatomy. 

In  the  third  year  the  purpose  is  to  give  a  true  course  in  applied  anat- 
omy. Thus  in  the  laboratory  the  student  is  required  to  map  out  and 
demonstrate  on  the  cadaver  regions  of  clinical  importance.  The  course 
includes  regional  and  surgical  anatomy,  and  the  anatomy  of  special  areas, 
viz:  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  etc.,  supplemented  by  demonstrations 
and  recitations  by  three  members  of  the  staff,  so  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  the  student  is  prepared  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  bedside 
teaching. 

HISTOLOGY  AND  EMBRYOLOGY. 

H.  H.  Cushing,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Histology  and 

Embryology,  and  Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Histology  and 
Embryology. 
Miss  Gertrude  Little,  Technician. 

Histology  is  taught  throughout  the  freshman  year  and  consists  of  one 
lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  weekly  throughout  the  year.  The  work 
in  this  subject  is  made  as  practical  as  possible.  Not  only  do  the  students 
personally  prepare  a  set  of  slides  of  all  the  tissues,  and  organs  of  the  body, 
thus  learning  the  technique,  but  each  student  is  required  to  study  carefully 
and  make  drawings  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  human  body 
from  a  carefully  prepared  and  complete  set  of  loan  sections  belonging 
to  the  laboratory.  In  this  work  the  student  is  assisted  by  a  large  series  of 
unique  wall  charts  and  by  constant  reference  to  text-book  illustrations. 
Especial  drill  is  given  in  the  rapid  identification  of  unknown  sections 
of  the  various  tissues  and  organs. 

Embryology  is  taught  during  the  second  year  and  consists  of  two  hours 
weekly  in  the  laboratory  throughout  the  year.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  familiarize  the  student  not  only  with  the  fundamental  processes  of 
Mammalian  Embryology  but  especially  with  those  developmental  features 
which  bear  directly  on  the  work  in  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology. 
The  practical  work  consists  of  examination  of  gross  specimens  of  Chick 
and  Mammalian  embryos,  various  types  of  ova  in  their  segmentation, 
blastulation  and  gastrulation  stages  and  serial  sections  of  Chick  and  Mam- 
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malian  embryos.  Drawings  of  the  various  structures  studied  are  made  and 
the  students  are  required  to  be  able  to  make  diagramatic  drawings  illus- 
trating the  development  of  the  more  important  structures.  A  series  of 
wall  charts  and  wax  models  are  a  very  helpful  adjunct  in  the  work. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
H.  H.  Boom,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Ardrey  W.  Downs,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology  and 

Director  of  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 
George  R.  Schacterle,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  course  in  Physiology  embraces  didactic  lectures  covering  the  entire 
subject  during  the  first  and  second  years.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by 
tables,  charts  and  drawings,  and  supplemented  at  periods  by  reviews, 
recitations,  conferences,  and  quizzes. 

As  far  as  possible,  particular  attention  is  given  to  applied  or  patho- 
logical physiology,  thus  making  the  subject  a  practical  branch  and  bringing 
it  in  close  touch  with  the  science  of  medicine. 

Laboratory  Instruction. — Practical  work  in  Physiology  is  conducted 
in  the  Laboratory  and  comprises  the  study  of  physiological  instruments 
and  methods  of  investigation,  and  a  series  of  over  150  experiments  are 
made  and  recorded,  occupying  six  hours  weekly  during  the  Sophomore 
year.  The  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  or  sub-sections,  so  that  all 
students  have  the  opportunity  to  conduct  every  experiment.  Each 
group  works  at  a  separate  table  and  has  its  own  set  of  apparatus.  The 
equipment  consists  of  the  most  modern  instruments  for  physiological 
investigation.  The  students  are  required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  work 
done  and  these  records  are  examined  by  the  Director  of  the  Laboratory. 
Recitations  are  held  at  frequent  intervals,  on  an  average  of  once  every 
two  weeks,  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  any  point  that  is 
not  clear  is  carefully  explained.  Frogs  are  used  by  the  students  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  their  work  is  supplemented  by  demonstrations  by 
the  Director.  All  the  experiments  are  thoroughly  practical  in  character 
and  are  designed  to  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  physiology  of  the  human 
being.  Briefly  stated,  the  work  done  in  the  laboratory  embraces  a  study 
of  the  heart,  including  the  peculiarities  of  the  heart  muscle,  reasons  why 
the  heart  beats,  nervous  mechanism  of  the  heart,  and  the  effects  of  various 
drugs  upon  the  heart;  problems  of  the  circulation;  study  of  the  pulse; 
effect  of  exercise  and  posture  upon  the  pulse;  measurement  of  blood  pres- 
sure; respiratory  movements;  form  of  contraction  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  muscle;  physiological  characteristics  of  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary muscle;  study  of  the  nervous  system;  electrotonic  changes  in 
the  irritability  and  conductivity  of  nerves,  reflexes;  fatigue  including 
development  of,  recovery  from,  and  seat  of  fatigue;  exhaustion;  reaction 
time;  and  the  special  senses,  with  reference  particularly  to  vision,  audition 
and  tactile  sense. 

A  new  Laboratory  of  Physiological  Chemistry  has  been  equipped,  and 
the  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  during  the  Freshman  year. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 
James  C.  Attix,  M.S.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  P.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Toxicology. 

Richard  J.  Swoboda,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Toxicology. 

James  Gallagher,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

George  R.  Schacterle,  Ph.G.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
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During  the  freshman  year  the  medical  student  receives  two  lectures 
and  one  quiz  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 

The  student  begins  his  instruction  with  the  preparation  of  volumetric 
solutions,  acidimetry  and  alkalimetry,  and  careful  analyses  of  foods, 
water,  milk,  urine,  bile,  blood,  etc.,  in  both  normal  and  pathologic  con- 
ditions. The  determination  of  the  various  elements  and  constituents  of 
the  foregoing  materials  are  taken  up  and  determinations  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  fats,  phosphates,  sulphates,  and  general 
physiological  analyses  are  made,  to  determine  these  various  substances  in 
conditions  of  both  health  and  disease. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  the  chemistry  of  the  various 
substances  widely  used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  for  therapeutic  and  other 
purposes  and  their  employment  in  analyses,  their  diagnostic  values,  etc., 
are  thoroughly  considered. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  toxicology  and  the  various 
alkaloids  and  other  poisons  are  considered,  together  with  their  affects, 
recognition,  and  the  treatment  of  poisoning  arising  from  their  use. 

This  part  of  the  work  is  supplemented  in  the  laboratory  by  the  accepted 
chemical  and  physiological  tests. 

The  lectures  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology and  his  assistants.  The  laboratory  work  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Professor  of  Physiology.  The  laboratory  of  physiological  chemistry 
being  in  charge  of  his  assistants. 

A  new  and  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory  of  physiological  chemistry 
is  used  exclusively  for  the  medical  students  in  this  branch  of  work,  and 
each  student  is  instructed,  and  personally  required  to  perform  all  such 
procedures  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  physiological  and  pathological 
changes  occurring  in  the  body. 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  PHARMACOLOGY. 

Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Pharmacology. 

Mervyn  Ross  Taylor,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 
J.  Madison  Taylor,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Non-Pharma- 

ceutic  Therapeutics. 
Louis  T.  de  M.  Sajous,  B.S.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental 

Pharmacology. 

Evert  E.  Kendig,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Associate  Laboratory  Professor  of  Phar- 
macy and  Materia  Medica. 

Earle  L.  McDaniel,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

C.  Sumner  Witherstine,  M.S.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Dietetics  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

Horace  Binney  Morse,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy. 

John  C.  Rommel,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica. 

Wm.  F.  Kelly,  Ph.G.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica. 

The  instruction  in  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  is  given  greater 
importance  than  in  any  other  medical  school  in  America.  While  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
the  course  on  these  subjects  is  321  hours,  the  actual  time  devoted  to 
these  branches  in  Temple  University  is  630  hours.  Not  only  is  this  because 
therapeutics  is  the  one  branch  upon  which  an  otherwise  well  informed 
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graduate's  success  depends,  but  because  it  prepares  him  for  high  standing 
in  examination  before  State  Boards,  or  for  admission  into  hospitals,  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Hospital  or  other  Government  Services. 

The  student  first  receives  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Department  a  train- 
ing which,  owing  to  its  thoroughness,  enables  him  to  act  as  his  own  phar- 
macist, should  circumstances  (such  as  occur  in  small  hospitals,  on  ship- 
board, foreign  missions,  etc.)  require  it.  Such  knowledge  also  facilitates 
the  obtaining  of  positions,  and  commands  unusual  remuneration.  The 
instruction  consists  of  laboratory  instruction,  didactic  lectures  and  reci- 
tations. 

The  study  of  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  (pharmacodynamics) 
is  next  in  order.  This  is  conducted  in  another  special  laboratory  in  which 
the  students,  guided  by  the  Associate  Professor  and  his  Assistant,  study 
the  action  of  all  the  important  drugs  on  animals  and  prepare  protocols 
of  the  effects  observed.  This  occupies  sixty  hours;  but  this  practical 
work  is  supplemented  by  lectures  and  recitations,  which  occupy,  respec- 
tively, sixty  and  thirty  hours  of  the  course. 

The  student  is  thus  prepared,  after  two  years'  study,  for  the  practical 
side  of  the  course,  viz.,  Applied  Therapeutics.  The  instruction  in  this 
course  is  divided  into  four  parts,  each  having  a  clearly  defined  object 
in  view: — 

1.  Training  for  State  Board  Examinations. — As  State  examiners  can- 
not depart  from  the  lines  of  therapeutics  taught  in  text-books  to  insure 
fairness  to  graduates  of  the  many  schools,  American  and  foreign,  that 
appear  before  them,  the  students  of  Temple  University  are  carefully 
prepared  in  text-book  therapeutics,  and  therefore,  for  State  examinations. 

2.  Advanced  Therapeutics. — Text-books,  cannot  owing  to  lack  of  space 
furnish  the  details  required  in  actual  practice;  nor  are  they,  in  most 
instances,  abreast  of  the  actual  progress  made  in  therapeutics.  Medical 
archives,  constantly  kept  up  to  date,  can  alone  offset  these  drawbacks. 
Such  archives  are  owned  by  the  Head  of  the  department,  and  serve  to 
amplify  the  practical  information  embodied  in  text-books  and  to  give 
the  student  the  benefit  of  all  real  advances  in  the  therapeutic  field. 

3.  Analytic  Therapeutics. — While  the  physiological  action  of  drugs 
as  usually  taught  gives  an  approximate  idea  of  what  they  will  do  in  diseases, 
analytic  therapeutics  aims  to  define,  through  searching  analysis  based 
on  experimental  and  clinical  facts,  precisely  the  manner  in  which  the 
morbid  changes  which  constitute  disease  are  counteracted  by  drugs. 

4.  Non-Pharmacal  Therapeutics. — The  Committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  very  rightly  recommends  instruction  upon  the  use 
of  remedial  agents  other  than  drugs,  including  dietetics,  massage,  elec- 
tricity, X-ray,  photo-,  thermo-,  balneo-,  and  psycho- therapy.  The 
Department  of  Therapeutics  includes  special  quarters  in  which  trained 
instructors  supply  practical  instruction  on  those  various  subjects. 

Clinical  Therapeutics. — In  addition  to  the  laboratory  and  didactic  in- 
struction described  above,  over  600  hours  are  devoted  to  clinical  demon- 
strations, conferences  and  bedside  instruction  by  the  hospital  staffs,  in 
which  the  effects  of  the  various  remedial  measures  are  shown  and  analyzed. 

Dietetics. — The  Junior  Class  receives  one  didactic  lecture  weekly,  for 
one-half  the  term,  covering  the  theory  of  dietetics,  and  the  practical  appli- 
cation in  health  and  disease.  This  didactic  course  is  given  by  the  lecturer 
on  dietetics. 
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PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

William  Egbert  Robertson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 
Truman  Auge,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis. 
G.  Morton  Illman,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Rae  S.  Dorsett,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 
Robert  B.  Ludy,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
Henry  C.  Groff,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 
R.  J.  Weber,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Medicine. 

Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Clinical  Laboratory. 
C.  J.  Alger,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Jules  Prevost,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine  and  Medical 
Terminology. 

Benjamin  F.  Diseroad,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 

Samuel  P.  Gerhard,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine. 

Wm.  McKeage,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine. 

Robert  T.  Devereux,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

A.  E.  Oliensis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Harvey  W.  Kline,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

J.  H.  Hargreaves,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

Albert  Real,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  given  throughout  the  four  years 
of  the  curriculum. 

First  Year. — History  of  Medicine  and  Terminology. 

One  lecture  is  given  weekly  for  the  first  half  of  the  session  on 
the  history  of  medicine.  In  the  second  half  of  the  session  medical 
terms  are  denned  etymologically  and  often  historically,  and  their 
practical  application  outlined.  A  final  examination  is  held  at  the 
end  of  the  session. 

Second  Year. — Normal  Physical  Signs  and  Symptomatology — two  hou^rs 
weekly. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  session  the  technic  of  making  physical 
examinations  is  taught,  together  with  the  normal  topographical 
outlines;  both  in  lectures  and  on  the  living  subject.  In  this  way 
the  student  is  prepared  for  a  better  recognition  of  diseased  con- 
ditions. The  lectures  on  symptomatology  are  given  during  the 
second  half  of  the  session,  and  have  as  their  object  the  grouping 
of  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  a  symptom  in  common.  A 
final  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
Third  Year. — Physical  Diagnosis,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Systematic 
Medicine. 

Two  lectures  are  given  weekly  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. Two  clinics  are  given  weekly  in  conference  form. 
Clinical  Laboratory. — For  instruction  in  the  methods  of  the  clinical 
laboratory  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  each  student  is 
given  practical  work  in  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis  of  urine, 
sputum,  blood,  gastric  contents  and  feces  and  the  technic  of  blood 
cultures.  Much  of  this  is  necessarily  review  of  first  and  second 
year's  work  in  chemistry,  pathology  and  histology;  but  has  the 
added  value  of  direct  application. 
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Physical  Diagnosis. — A  didactic  course  is  given,  one  hour  weekly  through- 
out the  year,  on  the  physical  diagnosis  of  morbid  conditions. 

Ward  Walks. — Three  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  this  form  of  instruc- 
tion, whereby  the  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  studying 
physical  diagnosis  based  upon  diseased  conditions  and  the  elicita- 
tion  of  subjective  symptoms  and  objective  signs  considered  system- 
atically.   For  this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections. 

Conferences. — Two  conferences  weekly  are  given  throughout  the  year. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Instruction  in  forensic  medicine  outlines  the 
legal  responsibilities  of  the  physician  together  with  the  findings 
in  cases  of  accidental  and  violent  deaths.  The  relation  of  the 
physician  to  medical,  municipal  and  state  offices  is  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  a  final  examination  is  held  in  Physical 
Diagnosis,  Clinical  Laboratory,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Third 
year  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Fourth  Year. — Systematic  Medicine. 

Two  lectures  and  two  clinical  conferences  are  given  weekly. 
The  didactic  lectures  of  this  year  include  tropical  diseases.  For 
clinical  conference  work,  a  group  of  five  students  is  assigned  to  a 
patient,  one  each  to  consider  the  subjects  of  the  history  of  the 
patient;  physical  signs;  laboratory  diagnosis;  etiology  diagnosis, 
and  differential  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Each  student  furnishes  a 
written  report,  for  which  he  is  graded,  said  grade  constituting  part 
of  his  term  average. 

Ward  Classes. — Here  stress  is  laid  upon  differential  diagnosis,  and  the 
various  bedside  clinical  manifestations  are  studied  in  detail.  For 
this  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections,  which  devote 
three  hours  weekly  to  this  form  of  practical  instruction. 

Dispensary  Work. — For  practical  work  in  the  medical  dispensary  the 
class  is  divided  into  small  sections  which  devote  three  hours  weekly 
to  the  study  of  ambulatory  patients,  of  the  type  which  comprises 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  practising  physician. 

Conferences. — The  entire  class  has  two  conferences  each  week  through- 
out the  term. 

Laboratory  Work. — This  comprises  the  routine  laboratory  tests  and 
blood-pressure  studies  required  of  each  student  of  each  case  assigned 
him  for  clinical  conference. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  final  examination  is  given  covering 
the  entire  realm  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 


SURGERY. 

W.  Wayne  Babcock,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

William  A.  Steel,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery. 

H.  Augustus  Bacon,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Leedom,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

E.  Olivia  White,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Carlton  N.  Russell,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Oral  Surgery. 

Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Surgery. 

John  O.  Bowers,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

G.  Mason  Astley,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
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Michael  Wohl,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Surgical  Pathology. 

Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

J.  H.  Hart  well,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

J.  P.  Emich,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

T.  Carrol  Davis,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

V.  I.  Seidel,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Surgery  begins  in  the  second  year  and 
extends  over  three  years.  During  the  second  year  the  elements  of  general 
surgery  are  considered.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in  bandaging,  the 
preparation  and  application  of  splints,  and  fracture  dressings;  the  ele- 
ments of  minor  surgery r  including  description  of  instruments,  minor 
operative  methods,  the  principles  of  surgical  technic,  and  the  like.  During 
the  second  year  an  examination  is  given  on  the  elements  of  general  surgery 
and  on  minor  surgery,  and  a  practical  examination  in  bandaging,  fracture 
dressing  and  surgical  technic. 

Third  Year. — Instruction  in  surgery  during  the  third  year  is  clinical, 
didactic  and  demonstrative. 

Didactic  Instruction. — Didactic  lectures  are  given  weekly  dealing  with 
general  surgery  and  with  special  surgery.  As  far  as  feasible  the  lectures 
on  special  surgery  are  correlated  to  the  special  instruction  given  in 
other  departments.  The  didactic  lectures  are  supplemented  by  weekly 
recitations,  surgical  conferences,  and  by  occasional  stereopticon  or 
clinical  demonstrations. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Clinics  or  clinical  demonstrations  are  given  weekly. 
During  the  third  year  the  class  is  divided  into  sections  and  practical 
instruction  in  minor  surgery,  diagnosis  and  treatment  is  given  in  the 
surgical  dispensaries  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals. 

Surgical  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — Two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to 
practical  laboratory  work,  including  methods  of  isolating  or  recog- 
nizing the  bacterial  causes  of  surgical  conditions,  surgical  hematology, 
the  study  of  exudates  and  transudates,  the  macroscopic  and  micro- 
scopic characteristics  of  inflammatory  and  neoplastic  lesions.  The 
course  also  includes  a  study  of  inflammatory  products,  of  the  rapid 
and  slow  methods  of  preparing  tissues  for  microscopic  sections,  and 
related  procedures  useful  in  surgical  diagnosis  or  prognosis. 

Operative  Surgery. — The  course  in  operative  surgery  embraces  the  technic 
of  more  important  operations,  including  general  operative  methods, 
ligations  of  the  principal  arteries,  the  more  important  amputations, 
resections  and  excisions,  the  operative  repair  of  arteries,  muscles,  ten- 
dons and  the  fascial  planes;  the  methods  of  herniotomy;  the  operative 
surgery  of  the  stomach,  intestine,  appendix,  liver,  biliary  system,  pan- 
creas, spleen,  kidney,  ureter,  methods  of  thoracotomy,  mediastinotomy, 
and  other  operations  upon  the  throax,  and  certain  of  the  more  important 
operations  upon  the  neck,  face  and  skull.  During  the  year  examinations 
in  operative  surgery  and  in  general  surgery  are  given. 

Fourth  Year,  Didactic  Instruction. — Two  weekly  lectures  are  given  upon 
general  or  regional  surgery  during  the  fourth  year,  supplemented  by 
two  conferences  each  week  and  by  occasional  stereopticon,  clinical 
or  pathological  demonstrations. 

Practical  Instruction. — Two  surgical  clinics  or  clinical  demonstrations 
are  given  weekly  throughout  the  year.  During  these  clinics  the  students 
have  opportunities  to  examine  patients,  make  diagnosis,  and  receive 
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practical  instruction  in  the  production  of  anesthesia,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  case  records,  to  serve  as  assistants  in  operations,  and  are  able  to 
personally  execute  certain  surgical  measures. 

Ward  and  Dispensary  Teaching. — The  class  is  divided  into  sections,  which 
in  rotation  attend  the  wards  and  dispensaries  of  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
In  the  Ward  they  are  instructed  in  history  taking  and  in  the  methods 
of  surgical  diagnosis.  The  preparation  and  after  treatment  of  operative 
conditions  and  the  management  of  surgical  complications  are  demon- 
strated. In  the  surgical  clinics  the  student  is  not  only  instructed  in 
examining  and  in  diagnosing  surgical  diseases,  but  is  drilled  in  surgical 
therapeutics  and  the  application  of  various  dressings;  and,  under 
supervision,  may  perform  minor  operations.  The  final  examination 
covers  the  entire  subject  of  surgery. 

PATHOLOGY  AND  BACTERIOLOGY. 

Guthrie  McConnell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene. 

Frank  E.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Bacteriology. 

A.  Parker  Hitchens,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Immunity. 

Thomas  V.  Rogers,  V.M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Animals  Com- 
municable to  Man. 

Michael  Wohl,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology  and  Curator  of  the 
Pathological  Museum. 

Samuel  Axilbund,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

As  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  the 
course  is  continued  throughout  the  four  years.  In  order  to  impart  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches  recourse  is  had  to  didactic  lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  demonstrations.  The  laboratory  facilities  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  moving  to  a  larger  room  and  by  the  purchase  of 
additional  equipment,  and  it  is  now  more  than  equal  to  the  present 
demands. 

In  the  first  year  is  given  the  didactic  instruction  in  general  bacteriology, 
including  sterilization. 

During  the  second  year  the  student  is  given  laboratory  work  in  general 
and  special  bacteriology,  being  taught  the  methods  of  preparing  culture 
media,  general  bacteriologic  technic,  and  is  also  required  to  grow  and 
study  many  of  the  more  important  organisms.  In  this  same  year  lectures 
are  given  on  general  pathology  and  immunity  and  the  work  in  the  laboratory 
is  undertaken.  The  student  prepares  histologic  specimens  illustrative  both 
of  general  pathology  and  of  the  lesions  of  special  organs. 

In  the  third  year  special  pathology  is  taken  up  and  correlated  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  other  branches,  especially  that  of  diagnosis.  Stress 
is  laid  upon  the  recognition  of  the  underlying  pathologic  conditions  as 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  observed.  During  this  year  a  number  of  lectures 
are  given  on  diseases  of  animals  communicable  to  man. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  class  has  one  recitation  a  week  in  order  to  more 
thoroughly  show  the  correlation  between  pathology  and  general  medicine. 
Post-mortem  technic  and  demonstrations  of  gross  morbid  anatomy  com- 
plete the  course.  The  museum,  being  much  improved  and  enlarged,  is 
used  to  complement  the  above  work,  and  also  to  aid  in  the  lectures  in 
all  the  departments  of  the  school. 
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HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

Guthrie  McConnell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and 
Hygiene. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  active  general 
practitioner  of  medicine.  With  that  object  in  view  the  student  receives 
instruction,  through  lecture,  recitation  and  demonstration,  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  science  of  preventive  medicine,  and  is  shown  their 
application  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community.  In  this  work  the 
subjects  air,  water,  food  and  dietetics  are  studied  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
sanitarian.  The  disposal  of  waste  receives  due  consideration.  The  stu- 
dent then  enters  upon  a  study,  in  sequence,  of  the  diseases  due  to  certain 
occupations,  of  those  that  are  transmissible;  of  disinfectants,  their  com- 
parative values  and  methods  of  employment;  of  municipal,  State  and 
Federal  methods  for  control  of  disease.  A  study  of  the  hygiene  of  the 
school,  hospital,  prison  and  camp,  and  personal  hygiene  completes  the 
course. 

OBSTETRICS. 
John  C.  Applegate,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Jesse  O.  Arnold,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Obstetrics. 
James  H.  Arnett,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
Robert  Gray,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

The  course  in  Obstetrics  extends  over  two  years,  beginning  with  the 
Junior  year.  The  student,  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Obstetrics  reviewing  the  anatomy  of  the  birth  canal 
and  of  the  foetus  by  means  of  didactic  lectures,  chart  illustrations,  mani- 
kin demonstrations  and  recitations,  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  mechanism 
of  labor.  Instruction  in  the  modes  of  rectifying  errors  and  delivering  by 
manual  and  instrumental  means  is  given,  utilizing  models,  diagrams  and 
the  obstetric  manikin  for  this  purpose.  For  this  work  the  class  is  divided 
into  small  sections,  so  that  each  student  receives  direct  personal  instruction 
from  trained  demonstrators.  The  ward  class  work  begins  with  the  Junior 
year  and  embraces  bedside  instruction  and  practice  in  diagnosis  of  preg- 
nancy by  inspection,  palpation  and  auscultation;  diagnosis  of  presenta- 
tions and  positions,  pelvimetry,  fetimetry,  etc.  The  numerous  con- 
finements in  the  maternity  wards  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hos- 
pitals are  utilized  for  instruction  of  the  Junior  class,  which  is  divided  into 
sections  and  called  to  the  wards  in  rotation.  Each  student  thus  has  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  deliveries  and  receiving  practical  instruction 
in  the  management  of  labor  and  the  care  of  the  newborn.  The  work  of  the 
Senior  year  is  essentially  confined  to  practical  work,  and  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Attendance  upon  the  general  weekly  clinic,  instruction  in  Opera- 
tive Obstetrics  upon  the  manikin,  where  each  student  performs,  himself, 
the  various  obstetric  operations,  under  the  supervision  of  the  demonstrator. 
Ward  classes  for  advanced  instruction  in  the  complications  and  diseases 
of  pregnancy  and  the  puerperium  and  their  treatment,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Professor  of  Obstetrics.  Individual  members  of  the  Senior 
class,  fully  qualified,  are  assigned  patients  from  the  out-patient  service 
of  the  hospitals,  who  wish  to  be  delivered  at  their  homes.  The  medico- 
legal aspects  of  cases,  applicable  to  this  department,  are  taught  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  examples  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department. 
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Embryology. — Laboratory  instruction  is  given  in  embryology  during 
the  second  year.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  the  subject  is 
reviewed,  and  the  embryos  studied  relative  to  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  the  abnormalities  met  with  in  the  maternity  service. 

GYNECOLOGY. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
Harry  A.  Duncan,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Charles  S.  Barnes,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Gynecology. 
Daniel  J.  Donnelly,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 
S within  Chandler,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology. 

The  principles  of  Gynecology  are  taught  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
by  lectures,  charts,  clinics  and  recitations.  The  work  begins  with  instruc- 
tion and  practice  in  the  examination  of  women  by  the  various  methods 
employed  in  Gynecology.  The  student  is  thus  given  ample  opportunity  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  different  methods  of  examination  and  the 
instruments  employed.  The  Senior  class,  in  sections,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Professor  of  Gynecology,  receives  personal  instruction  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  women,  differentiation  between 
operable  and  inoperable  cases,  and  the  different  methods  of  performing 
plastic  and  abdominal  operations.  The  various  gynecological  operations 
are  performed  in  the  general  weekly  clinic,  attendance  upon  which  is 
required  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  For  practical  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary and  demonstrations  of  ureteral  catheterization  and  cystoscopy, 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  three  hours  each  week  being  devoted  to 
this  portion  of  the  instruction. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Wendell  Reber,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
Ernest  B.  Mongel,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Ophthalmology. 
Charles  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 
Granville  A.  Lawrence,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Ophthalmology. 
Carl  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Ophthalomlogy. 
Arthur  M.  Adams,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

The  course  in  ophthalmology  consists  of  a  didactic  lecture  or  clinic 
once  a  week  by  Professor  Reber,  preceded  by  an  hour  of  section  work 
by  the  students  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital. This  section  work  is  devoted  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  Dis- 
eases of  the  Eye  and  demonstrations  of  operations  on  animals'  eyes. 
Each  student  is  taught  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  methods  of 
functional  examinations,  and  shown  and  made  to  employ  the  methods 
followed  in  recognizing  and  relieving  eye-strain  by  means  of  glass.  In  the 
didactic  course  the  students  receive  four  didactic  lectures  on  refraction 
and  take  part  in  four  recitations  conducted  by  Dr.  Mongel  on  practical 
applied  refraction.  The  object  is  not  to  produce  expert  ophthalmologists 
but  thoroughly  qualified  general  practitioners  who  understand  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  refraction  and  their  application,  as  well  as  external 
ophthalmology  and  the  relation  of  the  eye  to  general  diseases. 
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PEDIATRICS. 
James  H.  McKee,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
Charles  West,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
D.  G.  Vance,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

This  course  is  given  during  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  consists 
of  one  didactic  hour  and  one  clinic  hour  per  week  for  each  class.  In  addi- 
tion the  Senior  class  has  one  recitation  hour  each  week.  A  thorough 
didactic  course  is  given  in  the  various  diseases  of  children;  and  students' 
conferences  are  held  during  the  clinic  hour.  For  practical  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary the  Senior  class  is  divided  into  sections.    One  hour  each  week. 

DERMATOLOGY. 

Jay  F.  Schamberg,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Syphil- 
ology. 

A.  Strickler,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

This  course  is  limited  to  the  students  of  the  Senior  year.  The  Professor 
of  Dermatology  gives  one  didactic  lecture  each  week  throughout  the  college 
year;  the  lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  rich  collection  of  lantern  slides  and 
include  the  cutaneous  aspects  of  the  eruptive  fevers  and  vaccination. 
The  subject  of  syphilis  is  discussed  in  all  its  aspects. 

Practical  instruction  is  given  in  diseases  of  the  skin  by  the  Professor 
of  Dermatology,  in  the  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital; 
and  clinics  are  given,  and  section  demonstrations  held  weekly  at  the 
Samaritan  Hospital. 

This  course  also  includes  a  thorough  discourse  on  the  cutaneous  syphilitic 
manifestations.  For  practical  work  the  class  is  divided  into  sections 
which  devote  one  hour  a  week  to  the  skin  dispensary.  A  clinic  is  given 
one  hour  per  week  for  one-half  the  term. 

NERVOUS  AND  MENTAL  DISEASES. 
S.  D.  Ingham,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Neurology. 
A.  G.  Beckley,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neurology. 

The  course  in  Neurology  is  taken  up  in  the  Junior  year,  during  which 
one  didactic  lecture  and  one  recitation  of  one  hour  each  are  held  weekly. 
This  work  is  devoted  to  a  thorough  grounding  of  the  student  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  applied  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, together  with  cerebral  and  spinal  localization  and  the  symptomatology 
of  organic  nervous  disease. 

The  work  includes  clinical  neurology  and  psychiatry,  and  in  the  Senior 
year  three  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  lecture,  clinic  and  recitation, 
besides  regular  dispensary  and  bedside  work  where  the  student  receives 
individual  training  in  methods  of  examination,  and  experience  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  During  the  last  half  of  this  year  a  course  of  clinics  is 
given  at  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  where  the  clinical  material  is 
unlimited. 

In  keeping  with  the  growing  need  of  the  physician  for  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  mental  mechanisms,  as  well  for  application  in  the  daily  experience 
with  neurotic  and  psychoneurotic  patients  as  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  psychoses,  a  course  in  psychology  has  been  instituted 
to  which  one  hour  is  given  each  week  during  the  freshman  year.  It  is 
evident  that  such  a  course  bears  much  the  same  relationship  to  the  study 
of  abnormal  mental  states  that  anatomy  does  to  pathology,  or  that  phy- 
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siology  does  to  symptomatology.  It  is  with  this  idea  that  the  course  was 
planned,  and  the  subject  is  presented  largely  from  its  biologic  aspect,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  general  survey  of  the  normal  processes  of  the  human 
mind,  with  the  object  in  view  of  preparing  the  student  for  more  advanced 
work  later  in  his  medical  course. 

GENITOURINARY  SURGERY. 

 j  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Howard  G.  Fretz,  M.D.,  Lecturer  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 
George  R.  Rodgers,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery. 

Instruction  in  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  is  given  during  the  Senior 
year,  one  hour  a  week  being  devoted  to  this  purpose.  This  course  includes 
the  pathology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  penis,  urethra, 
prostate,  seminal  vesicles,  testis,  bladder,  ureters  and  kidneys.  Demon- 
strations are  given  in  the  use  of  the  cystoscope  and  endoscope,  as  well  as 
catheterization  of  the  ureters.  For  practical  work  in  the  dispensary  the 
class  is  divided  into  sections. 

LARYNGOLOGY  AND  RHINOLOGY. 

William  A.  Hitschler,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Rhin- 
ology. 

J.  Wesley  Anders,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology  and  Rhin- 
ology. 

Wm.  B.  S.  Shick,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
David  L.  Suiter,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

The  instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  nose  and  throat  is  given  during 
the  fourth  year,  and  consists  of  one  hour  each  week,  partly  didactic  and 
partly  clinical  for  one  half  the  term.  For  the  practical  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  one  hour  each  week  is  devoted 
to  the  practical  examination  of  patients,  and  the  handling  of  instruments 
incident  to  the  work  of  this  department.  The  major  operations  are  per- 
formed in  the  clinic,  and  the  minor  operations  in  the  dispensary. 

OTOLOGY. 

Henry  J.  Off,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 
Edward  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Otology. 
Clarence  Bradley,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 
Chas.  H.  Grimes,  M.D.,  Clinical  Assistant  in  Otology. 

The  instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  ear  is  given  during  the  fourth 
year,  and  is  limited  to  one  half  of  the  session.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted 
to  the  teaching,  which  is  partly  didactic  and  partly  clinical,  and  includes 
the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  mastoid.  For  the  practical  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary, the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  and  one  hour  a  week  is  devoted 
to  the  practical  examination  of  patients,  and  the  observation  of  minor 
operations.    The  major  operations  are  all  done  in  the  clinic. 

ORTHOPEDICS. 
Harry  Hudson,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopedics. 
Arthur  D.  Kurtz,  Demonstrator  of  Orthopedics. 
Charles  H.  McDevitt,  M.D.,  Instructor  of  Orthopedics. 
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The  course  in  Orthopedic  Surgery  includes  weekly  didactic  lectures 
and  clinics,  with  ward  class  instructions  in  the  dispensary  and  at  the 
bedside,  the  course  being  so  arranged  that  the  students  receive  thorough 
instruction  in  the  surgical  and  mechanical  correction  of  deformities,  includ- 
ing the  application  of  braces,  casts,  etc. 

PROCTOLOGY. 
Collieb  F.  Martin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Proctology. 
Henry  Hibshman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Proctology. 

Instruction  in  the  diseases  of  the  rectum  is  given  during  the  fourth 
year,  and  extends  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  session.  The  instruc- 
tion is  partly  didactic,  partly  clinical.  The  diseases  of  the  anus  and 
rectum  are  thoroughly  covered,  and  demonstrations  given  in  the  use 
of  the  proctoscope,  and  sigmoidoscope.  For  the  practical  work  in  the 
dispensary  the  class  is  divided  into  sections,  which  devote  one  hour  a 
week  in  the  rectal  dispensary. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROENTGENOLOGY. 
William  S.  Newcomet,  M.D.,  Director  of  the  Department. 
Henry  N.  Thissell,  M.D.,  Assistant. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  overload  the  mind  of  the  student 
with  technic  required  only  for  those  making  a  specialty  of  this  branch ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  facts  are  given  as  will  prove  useful  in  general  practice, 
or  aid  them  where  they  expect  to  serve  in  some  capacity  about  a  hospital. 
In  the  third  year  lectures  are  given  once  weekly  for  half  the  year,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  Roentgenology  and  Radiology,  while  in  the  fourth  year 
ward  classes  are  given  in  one  or  more  of  the  hospitals  under  the  control  of 
the  institution.  Where  a  student  desires  more  advanced  work,  suitable 
arrangements  can  be  made  upon  proof  of  efficiency.  For  special  work  at 
the  Oncological  Hospital  the  class  is  divided  into  sections. 

MEDICAL  ETHICS,  ETC. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Senior  year  four  hours  are  devoted  to  lectures 
on  Medical  Ethics;  Publicity;  Economics;  *  Organization,  etc.,  and  are 
given  by  a  specially  appointed  lecturer. 
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Summary  of  the  Graded  Four  Years'  Course. 


The  graded  curriculum  is  arranged  as  follows: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Anatomy. — One  lecture,  two  demonstrations  and  one  recitation  weekly 
and  three  two-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory  of  dissection  for 
twenty-four  weeks. 

Physiology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 

Histology. — One  lecture  and  four  hours'  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 

Bacteriology. — One  lecture  weekly. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  and  three 

hours'  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 
Materia  Medica. — Two  lectures  and  two  recitations  weekly. 
Pharmacy. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  three  hours'  laboratory 

instruction  weekly. 
Medical  Terminology  and  History. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Medical  Psychology. — One  lecture  weekly. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Anatomy. — One  lecture,  one  demonstration  and  one  recitation  weekly, 
and  two  two-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory  of  dissection  for  twenty- 
four  weeks. 

Physiology. — Two  lectures,  one  recitation  and  six  hours'  laboratory 

instruction  weekly. 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — One  lecture,  one  recitation  and  eight 

hours'  laboratory  instruction  weekly. 
Experimental  Pharmacology. — Two  lectures,  two  hours'  laboratory 

instruction  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Hygiene  and  Sanitation. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Embryology. — Two  hours  weekly  in  the  laboratory. 
Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging. — Two  hours  weekly. 
Symptomatology. — One  lecture  weekly. 
Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  weekly. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Surgery. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 
Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics  weekly. 
Operative  Surgery. — Two  hours  per  week. 
Surgical  Pathology. — Two  hours  in  laboratory  weekly. 
Obstetrics. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Gynecology. — One  lecture  and  one  conference  weekly. 
Medical  Jurisprudence. — One  lecture  weekly  for  one-half  of  term. 
Medicine. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 
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Clinical  Medicine. — Two  clinics  weekly. 
Clinical  Laboratory. — Two  hours  weekly. 
Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  and  one  conference  weekly. 
Dietetics. — One  lecture  weekly. 

Neurology. — One  lecture,  one  clinic,  one  conference,  weekly. 
Pediatrics. — One  lecture  and  one  clinic  weekly. 

Physical  Diagnosis. — One  lecture  and  three  hours  in  ward  class  weekly. 
Anatomy. — One  demonstration,  one  recitation  weekly. 
Pathology. — Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  weekly. 
Roentgenology. — One  lecture  weekly  for  half  the  term. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Medicine. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences  weekly. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Two  clinical  conferences,  six  hours  in  wards,  and 

three  hours  in  dispensary,  weekly. 
Obstetrics. — One  lecture,  one  demonstration,  and  one  clinic,  weekly. 

Assignment  of  out-patients,  and  one  hours  in  dispensary  or  ward 

weekly. 

Gynecology. — One  clinic  and  one  recitation  weekly,  and  three  hours  in 

wards,  weekly. 
Surgery. — Two  lectures  and  two  conferences,  weekly. 
Clinical  Surgery. — Two  clinics,  six  hours  in  ward  class,  and  three  hours 

in  dispensary,  weekly. 
Orthopedic  Surgery. — One  lecture  and  one  clinic  weekly,  one  hour  in 

dispensary  weekly. 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry. — One  lecture,  one  clinic  and  one  conference 

for  half  the  term  and  one  recitation  weekly  for  half  the  term;  and 

one  hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery. — One  lecture  or  one  clinic  per  week,  and  one 

hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 
Rectal  Surgery. — One  lecture  for  one-half  term;  one  hour  in  dispensary. 

weekly. 

Therapeutics. — Two  lectures  and  one  conference  weekly. 
Non-Pharmaceutic  Therapeutics. — One  lecture  weekly  for  one-half 

the  term  and  two  dispensary  hours  weekly. 
Pediatrics. — One  lecture,  one  clinic,  and  one  recitation  weekly;  three 

hours  in  dispensary  or  ward  weekly. 
Otology. — One  hour  didactic  or  clinic  for  half  the  term;  one  hour  weekly 

in  dispensary. 

Laryngology  and  Rhinology. — One  hour  didactic  or  clinic  for  half  the 

term;  one  hour  weekly  in  dispensary. 
Ophthalmology. — One  lecture  or  clinic  weekly,  and  one  hour  in  dis- 
pensary weekly. 

Dermatology. — One  hour  didactic  for  the  term,  and  one  clinic  weekly 
for  one-half  term,  and  one  hour  in  dispensary  weekly. 

Pathology. — One  lecture  weekly,  and  one  recitation  weekly;  two  hours 
weekly  in  Post  Mortems  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

X-Ray  Clinic. — One  hour  weekly  in  dispensary. 

Medical  Ethics,  Etc. — Four  hours. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  and  two  weeks  earlier  for  applicants 
for  the  degree,  the  following  examinations  are  held  for  the 
respective  classes: 

1 .  Freshman  Year,  for  advancement : 

Anatomy. 

Histology  and  Microscopy. 

Chemistry,  Organic,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Toxicology. 

Physiology. 

Bacteriology. 

Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica — Elementary  Prescription  Writing. 
Medical  Terminology. 
Medical  Psychology. 

2.  Sophomore  Year,  for  advancement: 

Anatomy. 

Embryology. 

Physiology. 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation. 

Pharmacology. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Minor  Surgery — Bandaging,  Fracture  Dressings,  and  Elements 

of  Surgery. 
Symptomatology. 
Physical  Diagnosis. 

3.  Junior  Year,  for  advancement: 

Medicine — Principles  and  Practice. 

Surgery — General  Surgery,  Fractures  and  Dislocations. 

Obstetrics — Principles. 

Therapeutics — General  and  non-pharmaceutics,  and  Dietetics. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Clinical  Laboratory  Methods. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Anatomy. 

Gynecology. 

Physical  Diagnosis. 

Surgery — Operative. 

Pediatrics. 

Neurology. 

Roentgenology. 

4.  Senior  Year,  final  for  year: 

Medicine — Practice  of. 
Surgery — Regional. 

Therapeutics — Applied,  and  Advanced  Prescription  Writing. 

Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Gynecology  and  Clinical  Gynecology. 

Ophthalmology. 

Otology. 
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Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 
Dermatology. 

Neurology  and  Mental  Diseases. 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Clinical. 
Pediatrics. 
Orthopedics. 

Genito-Urinary  Diseases. 
Proctology. 

Mid-year  examinations  have  been  discontinued,  and  instead 
monthly  tests  given  in  all  subjects,  so  that  a  student  receives 
full  credit  for  all  work  done  from  the  time  he  begins  his  medical 
studies. 

The  examinations  in  the  above-named  subjects  are  written 
and  oral.  During  the  collegiate  year  there  are  examinations 
upon  the  completion  of  specific  subjects,  open  to  change  with- 
out previous  notice. 

The  general  average  resulting  from  the  monthly  tests,  com- 
bined with  the  average  received  at  the  final  examination,  and 
divided  by  two,  gives  the  promoting  average  in  each  subject. 

In  order  to  pass  any  subject  students  must  attain  at  least  75 
per  cent  in  each  subject  examined;  this  rule  obtains  throughout 
the  four  years  of  the  course. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 

In  all  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  in  the  fees  stated  below,  the 
curriculum,  the  rosters  given,  the  rules  of  examination  and 
the  corps  of  instructors,  the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes 
whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary.  Students  are  entitled,  how- 
ever, to  receive  instruction  of  the  University  at  the  current 
rates  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  matriculation  in  this  institu- 
tion for  the  four  consecutive  years  immediately  following : 


FEES. 

First  Year  Course: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $5  00 

Tuition  fee  (Sept.  18,  $75;  Feb.  1,  $75)   150  00 

Dissecting  material,  $1.50  per  part. 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3  00 

Breakage  deposits   5  00 

(Total  amount  due  Oct.  1,  excluding  books,  $89.50) 
Second  Year  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (Sept.  18,  $75;  Jan.  1,  $75)   150  00 

Dissecting  material,  $1.50  per  part. 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3  00 

Breakage  deposits   5  00 

(Total  amount  due  Oct.  1,  not  including  books,  $83.50) 
Third  Y"ear  Course  * 

Tuition  fee  (Sept.  18,  $75;  Feb.  1,  $75)   150  00 

Incidentals   2  00 

(Total  amount  due  Oct.  1,  $77). 
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Fourth  Year  Course: 

Tuition  fee  (Sept.  18,  $75;  Feb.  1,  $75) 


$150  00 
2  00 


Incidentals 


(Total  amount  due  Oct.  1,  $77) 
Tuition  fee  to  graduates  in  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  for  the 

first  year    100  00 

All  quizzes  are  conducted  either  by  the  professors  or  their 
regular  assistants,  and  are  free. 

Remittances  should  be  made  in  cash  or  by  bank  draft,  certi- 
fied checks  or  money  order  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  due 
and  made  payable  to  Temple  University. 

A  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  must  be  paid  by  all  new  students 
in  the  department,  whether  previously  registered  in  another 
department  or  not. 

A  deposit  of  $5.00  to  cover  breakage  is  required  from  all 
students  before  their  names  are  entered  on  the  official  list  for 
laboratory  work.  This  deposit  will  be  returned  to  the  student 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  less  the  amount  charged  against 
him  for  breakage  or  unpaid  fees. 

Fees  are  due  September  18  and  February  1.  Students  who 
fail  to  meet  this  requirement  will  be  charged  with  absences  from 
all  classes  until  their  accounts  have  been  settled  or  satisfactory 
arrangements  made. 


In  exceptional  cases  worthy  students  may  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  deferring  payment  by  furnishing  the  University 
with  satisfactory  security.  This  privilege  is  granted  for  one 
college  year  only.  In  all  cases  students  will  be  required  to 
make  cash  settlement  for  the  fees  the  first  term. 


Expenses  for  traveling,  clothing,  subscriptions  to  College 
Societies  and  Students'  Organizations  are  so  distinctly  personal 
that  they  cannot  be  averaged. 

Post-graduates  who  have  not  received  their  degree  from 
this  University,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  special  courses  lead- 
ing to  Temple  University  Certificates,  are  expected  to  register 
and  pay  the  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  as  well  as  the  fees  to  be 
quoted  by  the  Dean  for  such  work  as  they  may  wish  to  do. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at 
the  rate  of  $4.50  a  week  and  upward. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  at  the  College  Building,  18th 
and  Buttonwood  Streets,  and  register  early,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  assignment  to  seats,  arrangements  in  sections,  ward 
classes,  etc. 


DEFERRED  TUITION. 


PRACTICAL  COURSES,  BOARD,  ETC. 
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Physicians  of  good  ethical  standing  are  permitted  to  take  up 
any  course  of  study  given  in  the  institution,  and  for  such  special 
arrangement  may  be  made  upon  application  to  the  Dean. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Anatomy. — Cunningham,  Piersol,  Morris,  Gray,  Embryology;  Hill's 
Manual  Histology. 

Physiology. — Brubaker,  Dearborn,  Howell;  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Rockwood. 

Chemistry. — Hand-book  of  Chemistry,  Attix;  Medical  Chemistry,  Bartley, 
Simon,  Holland,  Hill;  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Long,  Rockwood,  Simon;  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Chemistry, 
Lenhartz;  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Attix;  Practical  Examina- 
tion of  Urine,  Attix;  Organic  Chemistry,  Perkin  and  Kipping. 

Embryology. — Heisler's. 

Histology. — Stoehr's. 

Pathology. — McConnell,  McFarland,  Delafield-Prudden,  Coplin;  Immu- 
nity and  Infection,  Simon. 
Bacteriology. — Pathogenic  Bacteriology  and  Protozoa,  McFarland,  Jordan. 
Hygiene. — Rohe  and  Robin,  Bergey,  Egbert. 

Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology. — Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics;  Cushny's  and  Sollmann's  Text-Books  of  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics,  and  the  Sections  on  Therapeutics  in 
the  text-books  on  Practice.  Materia  Medica  and  Prescription 
Writings;  United  States  Pharmacopeia;  the  National  Formulary; 
Butler's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Thornton's  Dose- 
Book  and  Manual  of  Prescription  Writing.  Dietetics:  W.  Gilman 
Thompson's  Practical  Dietetics. 

Practice  of  Medicine. — Osier,  Anders,  Edwards  (well  illustrated); 
Diagnosis,  Sahli,  Butler;  Physical  Diagnosis,  Howard  S.  Anders; 
Manual,  Stevens;  Examination  of  Urine,  Attix;  Essentials  of 
Laboratory  Diagnosis,  Purdy. 

Surgery. — Thompson  and  Miles,  Rose  and  Carless,  Brewer,  Da  Costa; 
Operative  Surgery,  Walsham,  McGrath,  Binnie.  Collateral  Read- 
ing— Lexer-Bevan's  General  Surgery;  Von  Bergmann's  System 
of  Surgery;  Keen's  System  of  Surgery;  Stewart's  Manual  of  Surgery; 
Grove's  Synopsis  of  Surgery. 

Orthopedics. — Bradford  and  Lovett,  Whitman. 

Genito-Urinary. — Keyes,  Morton. 

Neurology. — Church  and  Peterson;  Oppenheim,  Hun,  White's  Outlines  of 

Psychiatry. 
Dermatology. — Schamberg. 

Gynecology. — Ashton,  Gilliam;  Gynecological  Diagnosis,  Clark;  Medical 

Gynecology,  Kelly;  Operative  Gynecology,  Kelly. 
Obstetrics. — Edgar,  Hirst,  Williams,  De  Lee;  Manual,  King. 
Ophthalmology. — Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  May. 
Laryngology. — Ballenger,  Reik,  Coakley,  Phillips. 
Otology. — Bacon. 

Proctology. — Diseases  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus,  Cooke. 
Pediatrics. — McKee  and  Wells,  Pfaundler  and  Schlossman. 
Medical  Dictionaries. — Gould,  Duane,  Dorland. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR.* 


Hours 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

9.00 

B  1 

Medical 
Terminology 
Dr.  Prevost 

D  4 

Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

Histology 
Prof.  Cushing 

10.00 

Laboratory 
of 

Histology 
Prof.  Cushing 

B  1 

Recitation  in 

Anatomy 
Dr.  B.  P.  Steel 

B  1 

Osteology 
Dr.  Smith 

Laboratory 
of 

Histology 
Prof.  Cushing 

Dissection 
Prof.  Roxby 

and 
Dr.  B.  P.  Steel 

11.00 

Recess 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Materia 
Medica 
Prof.  M ervyn 
Ross  Taylor 

12.00 

Recess 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Pharmacy 
Dr.  Morse 

Recess 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Pharmacy 
Dr.  Morse 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Materia 
]Vt  edica 
Prof.  M ervyn 
Ross  Taylor 

B  1 

Recitation  in 
Materia 
Medica 
Dr.  Kelly 

1.00 

Dissection 
Prof.  Roxby 

and 
Dr.  B.  P.  Steel 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Chemistry 
Prof.  Atlix 

Dissection 
Prof.  Roxby 

and 
Dr.  B.  P.  Steel 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Chemistry 
Prof.  Attix 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Physiology 
Prof.  Boom 

2.00 

B  1 

Recitation  in 
Pharmacy 
Dr.  Kelly 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 

Recitation  in 
Chemistry 

Prof.  Swoboda 

B  1 

Recitation 
in 

Physiology 

3.00 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Bacteriology 
Dr.  Freeman 

Laboratory 
of 

Pharmacy 
Dr.  Morse 
and  Dr.  Tegge 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Physiology 
Prof.  Boom 

Laboratory 

4.00 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
OvSteology 
Dr.  Smith 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Medical 
Psychology 
Prof.  Ingham 

of 

Chemistry 
Dr.  Boom 

5.00 

*The  right  of  the  faculty  to  change  the  Roster  is  reserved. 

All  the  work  of  the  first  year  is  conducted  at  Medical  Hall,  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood 
streets. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR.  * 


Hours 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

9.00 

Dissection 
Prof.  Roxby 

and  Dr. 
B.  P.  Steel 

(Until  Feb. 

15)  Labora- 
tory of  Bac- 
teriology 
Dr.  Freeman 

(After  Feb. 

15)  Labora- 
tory of 
Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

(Until  Feb. 

15)  Labora- 
tory of  Bac- 
teriology 
Dr.  Freeman 

(After  Feb. 

15)  Labora- 
tory of 
Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

(Until  Feb. 

15)  Labora- 
tory of  Bac- 
teriology 
Dr.  Freeman 

(After  Feb. 

15)  Labora- 
tory of 
Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

Laboratory 
of  Pharma- 
cology 
Prof.  Louis  T. 
deM.  Sajous 

Laboratory 
of  Pharma- 
cology 
Prof.  Louis  T. 
deM.  Sajous 

10.00 

11.00 

B  1 

Pathology- 
Pro/. 
McConnell 

D  4 

Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

B  1 

Recitation  in 
Pathology 
Prof.  Mc- 
Connell 

Dissection 
Prof.  Roxby 

and  Dr. 
B.  P.  Steel 

D  4 

Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

Laboratory 
of 

Physiology 
Prof.  Downs 

12.00 

Recess 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Physiology 
Prof.  Boom 

Recess 

B  1 

Minor 
Surgery 
Dr.  C.  T. 
Russell,  Jr. 

1.00 

D  4 

Recitation  in 
Anatomy 
Dr. 
Cunningham 

Recess 

Laboratory 
of 

Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

Upper 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Physiology 
Prof.  Boom 

Recess 

2.00 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Recitation  in 
Physiology 

Laboratory 
of 

Physiology 
Prof.  Downs 

Recess 



3.00 

Laboratory 
of 

Physiology 
Prof.  Downs 

Laboratory 
of 

Embryology 
Prof.  Cushing 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Recitation  in 
Pharma- 
cology 

Witherstine 

4.00 

B  1 

Symptoma- 
tology 
Dr.  Gerhard 

B  1 

Minor 
Surgery 
Dr.  Astley 

5.00 

B  1 

Hygiene 
Dr.  Boom 

B  1 

Normal  % 
Physical 
Diagnosis 
Dr.  Gerhard 

*The  right  of  the  faculty  to  change  the  Roster  is  reserved. 

All  the  work  of  the  second  year  is  conducted  at  Medical  Hall,  Eighteenth  and  Button- 
wood  streets. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR.* 


Hours 

Monday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Tuesday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Wednesday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Thursday 
Medical 
Hall 

Friday 
Medical 
Hall 

Saturday 
Medical 
Hall 

9.00 

Physical 
Diagnosis 
Ward  Walks 
10.30-12.00 
Dr.  Gerhard 

D  2 
Recitation  in 

Pathology 
Dr.  Axilbund 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
Practice  of 

Medicine 
Prof. 

Robertson 

Laboratory 
of  Operative 

Surgery 
Prof.  Bacon 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Practice  of 

Medicine 
Prof. 

Robertson 

i  n  Art 

D  2 

Conference 
in  Thera- 
peutics 
Dr.  McDaniel 

D  2 

Dietetics 

Dr. 
Witherstine 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
Pathology 

Prof. 
McConnell 

A  2 
Neurology 
Prof.  Ingham 

1  t  (\d 

I  I .  uu 

Clinical 
Laboratory 
Dr.  Duncan 

D  1 

Conference  in 
Medicine 
Dr.  Weber 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 

Therapeutics 
Prof.  C.  E. 

deM.  Sajous 

Recess 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 

Therapeutics 
Prof.  C.  E. 

deM.  Sajous 

12  00 

D  1 

Conference 
in 

Neurology 
Dr.  Beckley 

D  1 

Conference  in 
Gynecology 

Dr.  Barnes  or 
Dr.  Donnelly 

Clinical  Con- 
ference in 
Surgery  Gar- 
retson  Hosp. 
Prof.  Bacon 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Gynecology 
Prof.  Krusen 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Pathology 

Prof. 
McConnell 

1.00 

D  1 

Conference 
in  Surgery 
Dr.  Hartwell 

Recess 

D  1 

Conference  in 

Surgery 
Dr.  Hartwell 

Recess 

A  2 
Obstetrics 
Prof.  Arnold 

2.00 

Surgical 
Clinic 
2.30-4.00 
Prof .  Steel 

Laboratory 
of  Surgical 
Pathology 
Dr.  Wohl 

D  1 

Medical 
Diagnostic 

Clinic 
2.30-4.00 
Dr.  Devereaux 

B  1 

Surgery 
Prof.  Steel 

B  1 

Surgery 
Prof.  Steel 

3.00 

D  4 

Applied 
Anatomy 
Prof.  Roxby 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
(Until  Jan.  1) 

Medical 
Jurisprudence 
Dr.  Alger 

(After  Jan.  1) 
X-ray 
Prof. 
Newcomet 

4.00 

D  1 

Medical 
Diagnostic 

Clinic 
4.00-5.30 
Prof.  Illman 

D  1 

Conference  in 
Medicine 

(Until  Jan.  1) 
Dr.  Weber 

(After  Jan.  1) 
Dr.  Diseroad 

Physical 
Diagnosis 
Ward  Walks 
4.00-5.30 
Prof.  Auge 

B  1 

Obstetrics 
Prof.  Arnold 
or 

Dr.  Barnes 

A  2 
Recitation  in 

Anatomy 
Dr.  Mullison 
or 

Dr.  Parkinson 

5.00 

D  1 

Children's 
Clinic 
Prof.  McKee 

Lower 
Amphi- 
theatre 
Pediatrics 
Prof.  McKee 

B  1 

Physical 
Diagnosis 
Prof.  Auge 

*The  right  of  the  faculty  to  change  the  Roster  is  reserved. 
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SENIOR  YEAR* 


Hours 

Monday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Tuesday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Wednesday 
Samaritan 
Hospital 

Thursday 
Medical 
Hall 

Friday 
Medical 
Hall 

Saturday 
Medical 
Hall 

9.00 

Amphi- 
theatre 
Surgery 
Prof.  Babcock 

Amphi- 
theatre 
Surgery- 
Pro/.  Babcock 

Surgical 
Clinic 
Prof.  Babcock 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
Practice  of 

Medicine 
Prof. 

Robertson 

Morbid 

Anatomy 

and 

Post 

Mortems 

Prof. 
McConnell 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Practice  of 

Medicine 
Prof. 

Robertson 

10.00 

Surgical 
Clinic 
Prof.  Babcock 

D  1 

Conference  in 
Surgery 
Dr.  Leedom 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Obstetrics 

(Until  Jan.  1) 
Laboratory 
Work 

(After  Jan.  1) 
Recitation 
Dr.  Barnes 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Recitation  in 
Pathology 

Pro. 
McConnell 

11.00 

D  1 

Conference  in 
Surgery 
Dr.  Bowers 

Gynecological 

Clinic 
Prof.  Krusen 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 

Therapeutics 
Prof.  C.  E. 

deM.  Sajous 

B  1 

Conference  in 
Practice 
Dr.  Dorsett 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 

Therapeutics 
Prof.  C.  E. 

deM.  Sajous 

12.00 

Sections  in 
Wards  and 
Dispensaries 

Sections  in 
Wards  and 
Dispensaries 

Sections  in 
Wards  and 
Dispensaries 

B  1 

Conference  in 

Practice 
Prof.  Dorset 

Recess 

Sections 
Philadelphia 
Hospital, 
Oncologic 
Hospital 
and 
Rush 
Hospital 
for 

Tuberculosis 

1.00 

Obstetric 
Clinic 
Prof. 
Applegate 

D  1 

Nervous 
Clinic 
Prof.  Ingham 

Recess 

Recess 

B  1 

Obstetrics 
rroj.  /i  it- 
gate 

2.00 

D  1 

Clinical 

Conference  in 

Medicine 

2.30-4.00 

Prof. 
Robertson 

Orthopedic 
Clinic 
Prof.  Hudson 

Amphi- 
theatre 
Clinical 
Conference  in 
Medicine 
2.30-4.00 

Prof. 
Robertson 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
(Until  Feb.  1) 
Neurology 

(After  Feb.  1) 

Psychiatry 
Prof.  Ingham 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Recitation  in 
Gynecology 
Prof.  Ham- 
mond or 
Dr.  Duncan 

3  00 

D  1 
(Until  Jan.  15) 
Skin  Clinic 

Prof. 
Schamberg 
(After  Jan.  15) 
Conference  in 
Neurology 
Dr.  Beckley 

Upper  Am- 
phitheatre 
Orthopedics 
Prof.  Hudson 
or 

Dr.  Kurtz 

B  1 

Recitation  in 
Pediatrics 
Dr.  West 

4.00 

Amphi- 
theatre 

(Until  Jan.  15) 
Nose  and 
Throat 

Prof.Hitschler 

(After  Jan.  15) 
Ear 
Prof.  Off 

D  1 

Ophthalmic 

Clinic 
Prof.  Reber 

Genito- 
urinary 
Clinic 
Dr  Fretz 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
(Until  Jan.  15) 
Recitation  in 
Neurology 
Dr.  Beckley 
(Afterjan.15) 
Non-Phar- 
maceutic 
Therapeutics 
Prof.  J.  Mad- 
ison Taylor 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
Dermatology 
Prof. 
Schamberg 

5.00 

D  2 
Conference  in 
Therapeutics 
Dr.  McDaniel 

D  1 

Children's 
Clinic 
Prof.  McKee 

(Until  Jan.  1) 
Rectal  Clinic 
Prof.  Martin 

Lower  Am- 
phitheatre 
Pediatrics 

Prof.  McKee 

*The  right  of  the  faculty  to  change  the  Roster  is  reserved. 
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The  Department  of  Pharmacy. 


Philadelphia  abounds  in  facilities  for  acquiring  proficiency 
in  the  learned  professions.  Here  are  great  libraries,  museums 
of  art  and  science,  extensive  manufacturing  industries,  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  laboratories,  industrial  schools  and  other 
notable  institutions.  Among  these  of  exceptional  interest  to 
students  of  pharmacy  is  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum, 
the  most  comprehensive  of  its  kind  in  the  western  world,  con- 
taining raw  materials  of  every  description  collected  from  every 
market  in  the  whole  world. 

These  institutions  are  accessible  to  Pharmacy  and  Medical 
students  of  the  Temple  University. 

Here  are  numerous  first-class  wholesale  and  retail  phar- 
macies, affording  remunerative  employment  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  good  clerks  and  other  employees,  and  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  recommending  our  worthy  students  for  any  such  appoint- 
ments. 

The  Temple  University  affords  superior  facilities  for  review- 
ing any  literary  or  scientific  studies  to  students  who  desire 
greater  proficiency  on  subjects  not  included  in  their  regular 
course,  or  to  first  year  students  who  are  required  to  make  up 
certain  branches  of  study  before  entering  upon  the  senior  year 
of  the  Pharmacy  School. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages  students  of  the  Department 
of  Pharmacy  have  free  access  to  the  clinics,  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory demonstrations  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  Departments 
of  the  Temple  University.  This  enables  students  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  these  facilities  to  perfect  their  knowledge 
in  many  special  directions. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  Department  of  Pharmacy 
opens  September  14,  1914.     The  school  is  co-educational. 

The  curriculum  embraces  a  graded  two  years'  course  of 
instruction,  with  sessions  of  thirty-five  weeks,  averaging  not 
less  than  eighteen  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  not  less  than 
ten  hours  being  laboratory  training,  and  leading  up  to  the 
degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  (Ph.G.);  also  a  graded 
three  years'  night  course  in  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  aggre- 
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gating  the  same  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  namely,  at 
least  1,260  hours,  and  leading  up  to  the  degree  of  P.C.  (Phar- 
maceutical Chemist)  or  Ph.G.  (Graduate  of  Pharmacy). 

Thus  it  is  hoped  to  meet  the  demands  of  students  of  Phar- 
macy throughout  the  country,  especially  of  Philadelphia  and 
suburban  territory. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  comprehensive  courses  more 
than  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  namely,  a  minimum  total  of  1,100 
hours  of  actual  instruction  in  the  completed  course — "not  less 
than  five  hundred  hours  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  and 
not  less  than  six  hundred  hours  of  laboratory  work." 

On  and  after  January  1,  1906,  the  applicant  for  certificate 
"to  conduct  and  carry  on  the  retail  drug  or  apothecary  busi- 
ness" in  Pennsylvania  must  have  four  years'  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  business  "and  be  a  graduate  of  some  reputable  and 
properly  chartered  college  of  pharmacy." 

The  Pharmacy  Department  of  the  Temple  University  has 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of 
Pharmaceutical  Examiners. 

The  two  years'  course  is  exclusively  a  day  course,  instruc- 
tion being  given  during  three  days  per  week. 

By  a  careful  investigation  among  the  drug  trade  of  Phila- 
delphia it  was  ascertained  that  proprietors  and  managers  of 
drug  stores  prefer  to  have  their  student  clerks  on  duty  in  the 
stores  during  the  evening,  since  much  of  the  business  is  done 
at  that  time.  Acceding  to  this  wish,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity decided  to  provide  a  day  course  of  instruction 

Any  student  who  may  be  unavoidably  absent  during  the 
day  may  make  up  the  period  at  the  time  scheduled  on  the 
evening  roster,  providing  the  student  receives  a  signed  voucher 
for  the  work  done.  This  same  permit  is  granted  to  the 
evening  students  who  choose  to  make  up  the  work  according 
to  the  day  roster. 

Students  who  find  the  two  years'  day  course  too  taxing  may, 
if  they  so  elect,  complete  the  course  in  three  years,  provided, 
however,  that  in  each  case  a  total  of  not  less  than  1,260  hours 
be  devoted  to  actual  work  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of 
the  Temple  University. 

Satisfactory  provisions  are  made  whereby  advanced  classes 
in  pharmacy  during  the  college  year  of  1914-15,  that  began 
the  course  by  night  instruction,  may  complete  their  work  in  a 
manner  suited  to  the  individual  student. 
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SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  WHOLE- 
SALE HOUSES,  MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS,  ETC. 

In  the  three  years'  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist,  students  receive  instruction  in  Pharmacy, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Histology,  Physiol- 
ogy, Bacteriology  and  Hygiene.  The  third  year  of  this  course 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  advanced  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  this 
being  virtually  post-graduate  instruction.  The  entire  course 
consists  of  night  work,  and  is  wholly  independent  of  the  two 
years'  day  course. 

The  night  course  of  the  Temple  University  is  so  arranged 
that  students  can  be  employed  continuously  during  the  day  and 
receive  instruction  at  night.  This  course  leads  to  a  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  which  is  granted  in  lieu  of  the  regular 
degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Graduate,  which  can  only  be  granted, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  laws,  when 
the  candidate  has  had  four  years'  experience  in  a  retail  drug- 
store. This  does  not  interfere  with  any  one  pursuing  the 
regular  course  at  night  as  heretofore,  and  any  student  graduat- 
ing as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  can,  as  soon  as  he  has  obtained 
the  requisite  experience,  apply  for  the  degree  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Graduate,  and  on  payment  of  a  small  fee  receive  the 
graduate's  degree  at  the  next  commencement. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  MATRICULATION. 

The  educational  standard  for  admission  into  the  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  Temple  University  is  the  completion  of  work 
as  taught  in  the  first  year  of  a  high  school,  or  its  equivalent. 

To  be  admitted  without  a  preliminary  examination,  the 
applicant  must  present  one  of  the  following  evidences  that  he 
possesses  the  requisite  education : 

1.  The  diploma  of  a  literary  or  scientific  college,  a  state  normal  school, 
a  high  school  having  a  course  of  not  less  than  three  years,  or  an  academy 
having  an  approved  high  school  standing. 

2.  A  teacher's  permanent  certificate,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  The  certificate  of  a  legally  authorized  State  Examining  Board  cover- 
ing all  the  branches  required. 

4.  A  diploma  of  a  medical  or  dental  school. 

5.  A  certificate  showing  the  completion  of  subjects  taught  in  the  first 
year  of  a  recognized  high  school,  academy,  or  any  school  or  institution 
which  may  be  in  equal  rank. 
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The  applicant  may  obtain  from  the  Dean  a  blank  certificate 
showing  the  required  subjects  of  preliminary  education.  He 
must  have  inserted  therein  by  the  principal,  or  other  authorized 
officer  of  the  school,  the  particulars  indicated.  Proper  atten- 
tion to  these  details  prevents  delay,  expense  and  other  need- 
less vexations. 

It  is  desirable  that  all  credentials  be  forwarded  to  the  Dean 
before  the  opening  of  the  University.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  items  they  are  submitted  to  an  authorized  examiner,  who 
approves  them  so  far  as  the  subjects  pursued  and  the  extent 
covered  meet  the  requirements  for  matriculation,  and  his 
report  is  promptly  sent  by  the  Dean  to  the  applicant. 

An  applicant  who  cannot  present  one  of  the  foregoing  five 
evidences  of  educational  qualifications  is  required  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination  in  the  subjects  required;  or  in  all  such 
cases  as  are  not  satisfactorily  covered  by  credentials  sub- 
mitted, each  subject  to  be  equivalent  to  one  year's  training  of 
an  approved  high  school. 

The  examination  of  applicants  for  matriculation  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  A.  Davis  Jackson,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  pass  upon  credentials  and  conduct  entrance  exami- 
nations. 

Two  entrance  examinations  are  held  annually  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

An  examination  of  first-year  students  is  held  during  the  first 
week  in  June  to  determine  their  qualifications  to  enter  the 
second-year  class. 

Students  are  required  to  pass  a  mid-year  examination  before 
being  allowed  to  enter  for  the  final  examination  looking  to 
the  degree  of  Graduate  of  Pharmacy  or  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist. 

Students  who  fail  to  pass  the  final  examinations  in  a  majority 
of  the  branches  of  the  course  are  required  to  repeat  the  year's 
work. 

Failure  in  one  or  two  branches  of  the  Junior  year  only 
places  a  first-year  student  on  the  conditional  list.  He  may 
make  up  his  deficiencies  and  be  re-examined  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  school  year. 

Students  of  other  recognized  Schools  of  Pharmacy  are 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  according  to  the  evidence  of 
qualification  presented. 

Any  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Temple  University  are 
open  to  students  in  Pharmacy  on  application. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.G.  (Graduate  of 
Pharmacy)  a  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good 
moral  character  and  have  pursued  a  complete  two-year  course 
in  Pharmacy,  the  last  year  of  which  must  have  been  in  this 
University;  and  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  four 
years  with  persons  qualified  to  conduct  a  Pharmacy. 

To  be  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  P.C.  (Pharmaceutical 
Chemist)  a  student  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good 
moral  character  and  have  pursued  a  complete  three  years' 
course  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  the  last  year  of  which 
must  have  been  pursued  at  this  University. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY. 
First  Year. 

The  introductory  lectures  present  to  the  student  the  historical 
aspects  of  Pharmacy,  tracing  it  from  infancy  to  the  present 
time,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  Pharmacy  in 
each  era  of  progress  of  the  human  race.  A  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  basic  sciences,  as  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Med- 
ica,  Bacteriology,  etc.,  which  taken  as  a  whole  form  the  sub- 
ject of  Pharmacy  in  its  broader  sense,  follows,  which  leads 
the  student  by  systematic  steps  to  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject proper. 

The  literature  of  Pharmacy  is  discussed  and  the  United  States 
Pharmacopeia  considered  in  detail — inception,  purpose,  con- 
tents, arrangement,  nomenclature.  The  pharmacopeias  and 
guides  used  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Panama,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Philippine  Islands,  South  American  Countries,  etc.,  are  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  the  analogies 
and  differences  pointed  out.  These  lectures  consider  the 
French,  Spanish,  English,  Mexican,  Portuguese  Pharmacopeias 
and  some  unofficial  reference  books  in  common  use. 

Under  the  head  of  Metrology  instruction  is  given  in  the 
theory  and  use  of  weight,  measure  and  specific  density  (grav- 
ity), origin  and  relation  of  systems  of  weight — metric,  apothe- 
cary's, avoirdupois;  balances,  beam,  compound  lever,  torsion — 
theory  of  construction,  etc.  Methods  and  apparatus  used  in 
measuring  liquids — graduates,  pipettes,  burettes;  measures  for 
larger  quantities. 

Heat  is  now  discussed  in  its  relation  to  pharmaceutical  operations — 
relative  value  of  fuels;  solid  (coal,  wood,  coke,  etc.);  liquid 
(denatured  alcohol,  benzine,  petroleum,  etc.);  gaseous  (coal,  gas, 
acetylene,  etc.) ;  electricity.    Economical  methods  of  use. 
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Thermometers;  Fahrenheit,  Celsius,  Reaumur. 

High  Temperature  Operations;  as  ignition,  carbonization,  torref ac- 
tion. Low  temperature  operations;  desiccation,  digestion,  dis- 
tillation. 

Solution;  simple,  chemical,  saturated;  application  of  circulatory  process; 

solution  of  gases. 
Osmosis  applied  to  Pharmacy  in  the  use  of  the  Dialyser. 
Extraction  by  maceration,  infusion,  decoction,  digestion. 
Extraction  by  expression. 
Extraction  by  percolation. 

Clarification  by  fermentation,  milk,  gelatine,  albumin,  etc. 
Filtration;  filters,  paper,  sand,  pulp,  etc.    Methods,  simple,  hot,  in 

vacuo,  rapid  upward. 
Colation;  methods  and  applications. 

Vaporization;  including  evaporation,  distillation,  condensation. 
Crystallization;  systems  of,  use  of  in  identifying  chemicals,  etc. 
Granulation;  granular  effervescent  salts. 
Comminution  by  grinding,  trituration,  cutting. 

Chemicals  used  in  Pharmacy  are  now  considered:  Hydrogen,  oxygen, 
water,  inorganic  acids,  halogen  compounds;  sulphur,  phosphorus; 
carbon,  boron,  silicon;  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  ammonium; 
magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  zinc,  cerium,  aluminum; 
cadmium,  manganese,  iron,  chromium;  copper,  silver,  mercury; 
antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth;  gold,  platinum;  radium. 

Laboratory. 

Practical  work  in  the  laboratory  follows  the  lectures  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  student  is  required  to  make  the  vari- 
ous preparations  used  in  the  retail  Pharmacy,  as,  waters,  solu- 
tions, syrups,  mixtures,  infusions,  decoctions,  mucilages,  emul- 
sions, honeys,  glycerines,  tinctures,  wines,  vinegars,  fluid 
extracts;  liniments,  oleates,  collodions,  oleoresins,  spirits, 
elixirs,  extracts,  resins,  pills,  powders,  troches,  confections, 
masses,  triturations,  suppositories,  plasters,  cerates,  ointments, 
papers. 

As  the  changed  conditions  in  Pharmaceutical  practice  have 
made  it  unprofitable  for  the  retail  druggist  to  manufacture 
most  chemicals,  less  attention  is  paid  to  this  class  of  prepara- 
tions than  to  those  enumerated  above.  However,  types  of 
official  chemicals  as  sulphates,  carbonates,  nitrates,  benzoates, 
citrates,  etc.,  are  prepared  and  tested  for  identity  and  impuri- 
ties that  buying  supplies  can  be  done  intelligently  and  with 
profit. 

This  course  supplements  the  work  done  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  where  this  entire  class  of  chemicals  is  manufac- 
tured and  studied  in  detail. 
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Second  Year. 

In  the  second  year  the  lectures  consider  in  succession  the 
following  subjects  which  are  in  logical  sequence  to  the  work 
of  the  first  year: 

Cellulose  Group;  purified  cotton,  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  acetone,  tar; 
creosote,  guaiacol. 

Derivatives  of  Coal;  naphthaline,  creosol,  phenol,  thymol,  resorcin. 

Starches  and  Mucilages;  corn  starch,  etc.,  malt,  acacia,  tragacanth. 

Sugars  and  Saccharine  Substances;  (fermentable  and  non-ferment- 
able) alcohol,  denatured  alcohol,  ether,  ethyl  chloride. 

Aldehyde  and  Derivatives;  paraldehyde,  formaldehyde,  chloral  hydrate, 
chloroform,  iodoform. 

Derivatives  of  Acid  Saccharine  Fruits;  wines,  brandy,  tartaric  acid, 
citric  acid. 

Volatile  Oils;  terpenes,  oxygenated,  sulphurated,  nitrogenated. 
Resins;  oleoresins,  gum  resins,  balsams,  benzoic  acid. 
Eclectic  Resinoids;  etc. 

Fixed  Oils,  Fats,  etc.;  olive  oil,  linseed  oil,  oleic  acid,  stearic  acid, 

castile  soap,  green  soap,  glycerin. 
Petroleum  Products;  benzin,  petrolatum,  paraffin. 
Glucosides  and  Neutral  Principles. 

Alkaloids;  morphine,  codeine,  aconitine,  atropine,  cocaine,  caffeine,  etc. 

Products  from  Animal  Substances: — 

Mammalia;  lard,  wool  fat,  pepsin,  diphtheria?  antitoxin. 

Pisces;  cod  liver  oil,  gelatin. 

Insecta;  cochineal,  yellow  wax,  cantharides. 

Pharmaceutical  Testing;  thorough  instruction  in  the  objects  and 
methods  of  pharmaceutical  testing;  apparatus,  reagents,  indica- 
tors, etc. 

Volumetric  and  Gravimetric  methods. 

Assaying  of  all  standardized  drugs,  as  pepsin,  opium,  belladonna,  etc. 
Incompatibility;  chemic,  physiologic,  mechanic. 

Prescriptions  are  here  considered,  the  parts  thereof  discussed  and  many 

dangerous  prescriptions  criticised  and  corrected. 
Compounding  extemporaneous  preparations;  methods  of  procedure,  etc. 

The  National  Formulary. 

Recognizing  that  the  National  Formulary  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  Pharmacopeia  and  that  the  preparations  con- 
tained therein  can  be  exploited  to  the  advantage  of  the  physician 
and  the  profit  of  the  pharmacist,  they  are  studied  at  length 
and  those  requiring  special  skill  and  knowledge  in  the  making 
are  compounded  in  the  laboratory. 

Laboratory. 

In  the  second  year,  in  addition  to  the  testing,  assaying  and 
preparations  mentioned  as  laboratory  exercises  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  paragraphs,  the  senior  student  is  required  to  make  the 
more  complicated  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  as  the 
special  solutions,  ointments,  troches,  suppositories  and  other 
members  of  the  list  given  under  the  head  of  laboratory  work 
for  the  first  year,  which  are  not  suitable  for  that  course  or 
which  require  the  full  year's  didactic  instruction  that  the 
student  may  understand  what  he  performs,  i.  e.y  the  object  is 
to  give  the  worker  only  such  preparations  to  make  as  his  studies 
fit  him  to  perform  intelligently.  He  also  makes  many  of 
the  organic  derivatives,  as  pyroxylin,  iodoform,  ether,  tri- 
chloracetic acid,  acetone,  thymol  iodide,  phenyl  salicylate, 
chloroform,  terpin  hydrate,  glycerin,  soap,  etc.,  as  well  as 
separate  and  purify  such  substances  as  citric  acid,  menthol, 
methyl  salicylate,  benzoic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  etc. 

SPECIAL  LABORATORY  COURSES. 

To  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  any  branch  of  manu- 
facturing Pharmacy  the  best  possible  facilities  are  offered. 
As  the  passage  of  the  new  Food  and  Drug  Law,  and  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  and  demand  for  pure  foods  and  chemicals  is 
creating  many  lucrative  positions  and  opportunities  in  the 
manufacturing  industry,  special  attention  is  given  to  fitting 
men  for  this  work.  Special  courses  can  be  arranged,  or  electives 
chosen  from  a  submitted  list  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular 
laboratory  course,  provided  the  student  is  prepared  to  do 
advanced  work. 

Included  in  the  above  list  are : 

Ink  manufacture.  Food  value  determinations. 

Paper  sizing,  etc.  Soap  making. 

Electro-Chemistry.  Fluid  extract  manufacture. 

Analysis  of  air  and  water.  Study  of  adulterations. 

Toxicology  and  Physiological  Action.  Normal  and  standard  solutions. 
Alkaloids  and  glucosides. 

THE  COURSE  IN  CHEMISTRY  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

The  course  in  Chemistry  consists  of  lectures,  recitations 
and  laboratory  work,  extending  through  the  entire  course. 

First  Year. 

The  work  of  the  first  year  consists  of  two  lectures,  one  quiz, 
and  a  laboratory  period  of  three  hours,  per  week,  throughout 
the  year. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  chemical  physics 
and  physical  chemistry,  during  which  time  the  didactic  lectures 
and  quizzes  cover  these  subjects.  The  laboratory  work  is  carried 
on  to  show  the  relation  of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  the 
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student  is  instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  these  branches, 
which  are  so  important  in  his  work  as  a  pharmacist. 

The  important  chemical  elements  are  then  taken  up  in  their 
turn  by  the  lectures  and  quizzes,  and  the  student  required  to 
isolate  these,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  laboratory.  The  general 
importance  of  elementary  chemistry  is  thoroughly  covered  in 
both  lecture-room  and  laboratory. 

The  last  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  qualitative  analyses, 
when  the  student  is  required  to  analyze  simple  mixtures,  separat- 
ing the  elements,  radicals,  groups,  etc. 

Second  Year. 

In  the  second  year  physiological  chemistry,  which  interests 
the  pharmacist  in  the  analyses  of  milk,  urine,  water,  foods,  etc., 
are  treated  of.  This  work  being  supplemented  by  actual 
determinations  in  the  laboratory,  acidimetry,  alkalimetry, 
volumetric  and  gravometric  analyses  are  thoroughly  covered. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  theoretical 
chemistry,  when  the  compounds  of  carbon,  which  are  so  widely 
used  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  are  thoroughly  treated  of. 
The  student  is  also  required  to  use  these  as  applied  in  diagnoses 
as  re-agents,  therapeutic  measures,  together  with  their  deriva- 
tion mode  of  manufacture,  etc.  Tests  for  identity  and  purity 
are  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  in  conjunction 
with  the  didactic  work. 

The  last  portion  of  the  year  is  devoted  to  Toxicology,  when 
the  various  alkaloids  and  other  poisons  are  considered,  together 
with  their  symptoms,  effects,  treatment  and  identification. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  also  supplemented  by  laboratory 
experiments,  in  which  well  accepted  chemical  and  physiological 
tests  are  carried  out  by  the  student  in  person. 

The  lectures  are  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology,  and  his  assistants.  The  laboratory  work  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  chemical  laboratories. 
The  chairs  of  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  laboratory,  and  chem- 
istry, corellate  in  their  system  of  teaching,  so  that  when  one 
chair  is  treating  of  any  particular  subject,  the  others,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  treat  of  the  same  subject,  so  that  the  teaching  in 
this  school  has  the  effect  of  teaching  the  problem  from  all  con- 
ceivable sides  at  the  same  time.  In  the  past,  this  has  been 
found  to  be  of  very  great  aid  and  assistance  to  the  students. 

SPECIAL  CHEMICAL  COURSES. 
In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  special  instruction 
in  applied  or  industrial  chemistry,  covering  the  wide  range  of 
chemistry  as  related  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  facilities  are 
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offered  for  educational  and  research  work  in  the  laboratory 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Any  part 
of  the  regular  courses,  or  special  elective  courses,  are  open  to 
physicians,  pharmacists  and  other  qualified  students  who  desire 
a  more  thorough  or  advanced  training. 

Such  special  students  are  assigned  a  graded  course  of 
instruction,  upon  application,  embracing  lectures  and  practical 
laboratory  work.  Such  courses  aim  to  lead  students  in  a 
systematic  manner  from  the  methods  of  general  analytical 
chemistry  to  those  best  suited  to  the  field  in  which  greater 
proficiency  is  sought. 

Reasonable  fees  are  required,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
such  special  courses  Certificates  of  Proficiency  are  conferred. 

BOTANY. 

This  course  consists  of  weekly  instruction  throughout  the 
first  collegiate  year  of  each  course,  the  time  being  equally 
divided  between  didactic  lectures  and  practical  laboratory 
work.  The  course  aims  to  qualify  the  student  to  recognize 
crude  drugs  and  powdered  vegetable  drugs,  to  judge  of  their 
quality  and  detect  adulterations. 

The  lectures  are  well  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides, 
charts,  drawings,  models  and  specimens;  also  in  the  Labora- 
tory Course  of  Practical  Botany  by  specimens  of  the  crude 
drugs  or  the  medicinal  parts  of  the  economical  plants. 

The  course  begins  with  lectures  on  inner  and  outer  Plant 
Morphology,  Physiology  and  Biology  of  Flowering  Plants, 
etc.,  and  embraces  the  consideration  of  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit. 

MATERIA  MEDICA. 

In  this  branch  are  embraced  a  consideration  of  all  substances 
in  nature  susceptible  of  being  employed  for  sanitary  purposes, 
divided  into  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  matter,  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic. 

The  organic  is  again  divided  into  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  The  animals  that  yield  us  means  for  combating 
diseases  are  first  mentioned,  these  being  classified  according  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  vertebral  column,  viz.,  insects, 
birds,  fish,  and  mammalians.  First,  the  animal  entire  is  con- 
sidered; then  the  part  employed,  an  organ,  membrane,  secre- 
tion, enzyme,  oil  or  fat,  as  it  may  be.  These  are  all  fully 
explained  and  treated  in  detail;  how  they  may  be  separated 
and  collected,  the  preparations  of  the  same,  with  medical 
uses  and  doses,  are  dwelt  upon  in  their  order. 
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The  serums  and  glandular  preparations  now  official  receive 
full  consideration. 

From  these  we  pass  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  this  we 
take  the  various  parts  of  the  plant  in  the  order  of  its  growth, 
commencing  with  the  root  as  the  most  primitive  part  after  the 
germination  of  the  seed;  after  the  root,  then  that  portion  of 
the  stem  which  remains  beneath  the  soil,  called  the  rhizome; 
then  the  modifications  of  this,  as  tubers,  corms  and  bulbs.  After 
these  comes  the  bark;  then  the  leaf,  followed  by  the  flower, 
which  is  the  blossom  of  the  plant;  the  seeds,  which  it  is  the 
function  of  the  flower  to  produce,  are  next;  and  then,  by  the 
succeeding  process  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  the  fruit, 
after  which  only  the  woody  tissue  is  employed,  as  wood  and 
twigs. 

Having  exhausted  the  parts  of  the  plant,  we  take  up  drugs 
which  represent  the  flowering  tops  or  the  whole  plant,  known 
as  herbs.  The  products  of  the  plant  are  then  considered,  as 
exudations,  insipis sated  juices  and  extractive  matter;  after  this 
we  have  the  piths,  fungi,  algce,  hairs,  excrescences,  starches, 
sugars  and  stearoptenes. 

This  order  of  study  is  maintained  so  as  to  effect  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  correlation  of  the  parts  of  a  plant,  and 
for  a  further  knowledge  of  their  functions  and  morphology  a 
certain  amount  of  instruction  in  vegetable  physiology  is  given 
during  the  course  of  lectures. 

A  full  description  of  the  plant  from  which  we  derive  the 
drug  is  given, — its  technical  and  common  names,  botanical 
source,  natural  order,  habitat,  character  of  the  plant  and 
means  of  identification;  time  and  method  of  collection  of  the 
drug,  its  preservation  and  recognition.  In  this  the  external 
appearance  and  internal  structure  are  dwelt  upon  and  illus- 
trated by  drawings  and  by  means  of  the  crude  drug.  In  the 
laboratory  opportunities  are  given  for  the  making  and  mounting 
of  specimens  in  the  form  of  sections  of  microscopical  study. 
The  cellular  structure  (vegetable  histology),  together  with  the 
contents  of  the  cells,  are  thus  clearly  exhibited. 

The  medical  uses  of  drugs,  their  doses  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  both  official  and  those  of  the  national  formulary, 
together  with  the  commercial  history  of  the  drug,  are  consid- 
ered, and  the  chemical,  physical  and  physiological  incompati- 
bilities are  given,  and  when  toxic  the  symptoms  and  antidotes 
are  also  described. 

Features  that  determine  the  quality  of  a  drug  are  studied 
and  simple  tests  for  their  adulterations  given. 

The  signification  of  the  terms  of  Pharmacology,  Pharma- 
cognosy, Pharmacodynamics  and  Pharmacy  are  referred  to  in 
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the  course  of  the  lectures,  and  a  definition  of  the  terms  express- 
ing the  medical  uses  of  the  drug  is  fully  taught. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Organic  Materia 
Medica,  as  mentioned  above,  there  is  arranged  a  complete 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Inorganic  Materia  Medica,  to  be 
given  by  the  assistant  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  This 
course  is  designed  to  supplement  the  instruction  upon  the  inor- 
ganic drugs  as  taught  in  the  courses  in  Pharmacy  and  Chem- 
istry. As  such  a  study  involves  the  uses  in  medicine  of  the 
chemical  elements  and  their  compounds,  special  attention  is 
given  to  official  names,  synonyms,  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  their  physiological  actions,  therapeutic  uses,  as  well 
as  their  medicinal  and  toxic  doses.  In  connection  with  these 
lectures,  the  newer  synthetic  remedies,  both  official  and  non- 
official,  receive  attention.  Actively  poisonous  drugs  receive 
special  notice  as  to  their  toxicological  symptoms  and  antidotal 
treatment. 

A  course  of  quizzing  on  the  previous  lecture  always  precedes 
a  lecture. 

PHARMACOGNOSY. 

This  course  aims  to  supply  the  principles  of  botany  to  the 
study  of  vegetable  drugs.  Students  handle  the  materials,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  by  means  of  the  senses,  lenses  or  reagents 
familiarize  themselves  by  direct  and  systematic  study  with  the 
requirements  of  crude  or  powdered  drugs.  They  are  taught 
how  to  detect  adulterants  and  other  foreign  substances. 

Instruction  embraces  didactic  lectures,  recitations  and  prac- 
tical laboratory  demonstrations  and  work.  To  the  latter  the 
major  portion  of  the  time  is  allotted.  Vegetable  Histology  and 
the  proper  handling  and  use  of  the  microscope  are  taught  in 
the  graded  laboratory  course,  which  includes  the  cutting  of 
sections  and  the  making  of  miscroscopic  slides;  the  study  of  the 
lower  plant  organisms,  such  as  yeast,  fungi,  etc.;  the  study 
of  the  simple  cell  and  its  normal  modifications  in  vegetable 
growth,  etc. 

Students  are  required  to  pass,  near  the  end  of  the  term,  a 
creditable  examination  on  the  ground  covered,  and  candidates 
for  graduation  must  pass  this  examination  before  taking  the 
final  examination  on  Materia  Medica. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

This  course  aims  to  supplement  instruction  on  Vegetable 
Morphology  and  Pharmacognosy,  and  is  confined  mainly  to  a 
consideration  of  the  cell  and  tissues,  digestion,  absorption,  cir 
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culation  and  respiration.  The  vegetable  and  animal  ferments 
are  studied,  compared  and  contrasted. 

Instruction  consists  of  a  lecture  each  week,  during  half  of  the 
year,  the  course  being  completed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christ- 
mas vacation  of  the  first  year. 

HYGIENE. 

This  subject  is  taught  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  year 
by  means  of  didactic  lectures  and  demonstrations,  supple- 
mented by  recitations,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
chemical  and  bacteriological  examination  of  atmospheric  air, 
water,  milk,  etc.,  for  common  impurities. 

The  subject  of  disinfection,  with  which  every  pharmacist 
should  be  familiar,  receives  thorough  consideration. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

The  course  in  Bacteriology  consists  of  lectures  on  the  history 
and  general  principles  of  the  subject;  also  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  preparation  of  culture  media  and  of  bacterio- 
logical technic.  The  aim  is  to  enable  the  graduates  in  phar- 
macy to  do  practical  clinical  laboratory  work,  such  as  the 
examination  of  urine,  sputum,  blood  and  other  secretions  or 
excretions  for  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

A  COURSE  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Arranged  as  a  Post-Graduate  Course. 

This  course  is  designed  to  supplement  the  instruction  given 
in  the  regular  pharmaceutical  course  and  is  only  available  to 
graduates  of  reputable  pharmaceutical  colleges. 

The  methods  of  instruction  are  almost  entirely  practical. 
Each  student  performs  careful  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  important  foods  and  beverages,  ascertaining  any  adultera- 
tion, or  substitution,  that  may  be  present. 

After  a  comprehensive  drill  in  the  detection  of  food  adultera- 
tion, he  begins  a  course  in  Urinology.  In  Urinalysis  the  student 
supplements  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  his  college 
course  by  a  study  of  the  urine.  From  the  data  afforded  by 
complete  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  he  is  taught 
to  draw  diagnostic  and  prognostic  conclusions. 

He  compares  the  methods  of  analysis  followed  by  those  who 
devote  their  entire  time  to  this  field  of  inquiry  and  from  this 
comparison  he  formulates  a  scheme  for  his  future  work. 

Each  student  examines  water  from  the  hygienic  standpoint, 
and  after  analysis  classifies  it  with  respect  to  its  fitness  for  use 
for  domestic  or  manufacturing  purposes. 
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Visits  to  chemical  and  drug  manufacturing  establishments 
are  arranged,  for  a  study  of  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
preparation  and  purification  of  the  more  important  substances. 

A  course  of  lectures  upon  minor  surgery,  and  the  treatment 
of  accident  and  emergency  cases  that  may  require  the  attention 
of  the  pharmacist,  with  a  demonstration  of  surgical  and  ortho- 
pedic apparatus  often  handled  by  the  druggist,  completes  this 
portion  of  the  course. 

ASSAY  PROCESSES  UNDER  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
CHAIR  OF  PHARMACY. 

This  instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  appropriate  labora- 
tory exercises  and  receives  the  personal  attention  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Pharmacy  and  the  Director  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Laboratory  with  their  corps  of  assistants. 

The  importance  of  standardizing  medical  substances  has  long 
been  recognized,  but  only  recently  has  increased  professional 
and  lay  knowledge  demanded  that  drugs  used  in  the  cure  of 
disease  conform  to  established  scientific  standards,  and  taking 
cognizance  of  this  enlightened  requirement  and  to  aid  in  this 
very  worthy  cause  the  course  in  Pharmaceutical  testing,  stand- 
ardizing and  assaying  has  been  designed. 

The  course  first  outlines  the  principles  of  Pharmaceutical 
testing,  supplementing  instruction  by  the  chair  of  Chemistry 
in  the  theory  and  preparation  of  standard  test  solutions  and 
their  use.  This  logically  leads  to  the  divisions  of  qualitative 
analysis,  viz.,  Volumetric,  Gravimetric,  and  Gasometric. 

Under  Volumetric  methods  are  considered  the  various  solu- 
tions employed,  methods  of  titration,  indicators,  and  the  appli- 
cations of  the  processes. 

The  student  assays  many  of  the  following  official  drugs  by 
this  process  of  titration: 

Aconite, 

Fluidextract  of  Aconite, 
Tincture  Aconite, 
Belladonna  Leaves, 
Belladonna  Plaster, 
Extract  of  Belladonna  Leaves, 
Tincture  of  Belladonna  Leaves, 
Belladonna  Root, 
Fluidextract  of  Belladonna  Root, 
Coca, 

Fluidextract  of  Coca, 
Hyoscyamus, 
Extract  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Fluidextract  of  Hyoscyamus 
Tincture  of  Hyoscyamus, 
Ipecac, 

Fluidextract  of  Ipecac, 


Nux  Vomica, 

Extract  of  Nux  Vomica, 

Fluidextract  of  Nux  Vomica, 

Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica, 

Physostigma, 

Extract  of  Physostigma, 

Tincture  of  Physostigma, 

Pilocarpus, 

Fluidextract  of  Pilocarpus, 
Scopola, 

Extract  of  Scopola, 

Fluidextract  of  Scopola, 

Stramonium, 

Extract  of  Stramonium, 

Fluidextract  of  Stramonium, 

Tincture  of  Stramonium. 
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Gravimetric  analysis  treats  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
stances are  converted  into  weighable  insoluble  compounds, 
methods  of  weighing  and  collecting,  and  estimating  the  amount 
of  ingredient  from  the  molecular  weight.  The  official  assays 
in  which  the  alkaloid  is  weighed  are  performed  and  include: 

Cinchona,  Guarana, 

Fluidextract  of  Cinchona,  Fluidextract  of  Guarana, 

Tincture  of  Cinchona,  Hydrastis, 

Colchicum  corm,  Tincture  of  Hydrastis, 

Colchicum  Seed,  Fluidextract  of  Hydrastis, 

Extract  of  Colchicum  Corm,  Opium, 

Fluidextract  of  Colchicum  Seed,        Extract  of  Opium, 

Tincture  of  Colchicum  Seed,  Tincture  of  Opium, 

Conium,  Tincture  of  Deodorized  Opium, 

Fluidextract  of  Conium,  Jalap. 

Instruction  in  gasometric  analysis  by  liberating  gases  from 
substances  by  chemic  decomposition,  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  chemical  from  the  quantity  of  gas  set  free,  is  given  with 
special  consideration  of  the  two  official  chemical  substances 
assayed  by  this  method: 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether,  Amyl  Nitrite. 

Special  acidimetric  assays  are  then  considered  and  two 
natural  and  two  synthetic  volatile  oils  are  treated  as  examples : 

Oils  of  Bitter  Almond,  Oil  of  Lemon  (Citral  assay), 

Benzaldehyde,  Cinnamic  Aldehyde. 

Assaying  by  determination  of  the  "Saponification  Number" 
follows,  and  considers  the  standardization  of: 

Cotton  Seed  Oil,  Expressed  Oil  of  Almond, 

Castor  Oil,  Oil  of  Theobroma, 

Croton  Oil,  Yellow  Wax, 

Cod  Liver  Oil,  Linseed  Oil. 

Lard  Oil. 

Volatile  oils  by  the  same  process: 

Oil  of  Peppermint,  Oil  of  Rose, 

Oil  of  Rosemary. 

Finding  the  acid  number  of  resins  furnishes  an  exercise. 
Official  resins  so  tested  are 

Guaiac,  Mastric,  Rosin. 

The  Pharmacopeial  iodine  absorption  number  is  considered 
with  reference  to 

Olive  Oil,  Croton  Oil, 

Expressed  Oil  of  Almond,  Lard  Oil, 

Cottonseed  Oil,  Cod  Liver  Oil. 
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Special  volumetric  assays  of  importance  are  performed, 
including  phenol  with  Pappeschaar's  solution,  and  sugar  with 
Fehling's  solution. 

After  completion  of  these  assay  processes  attention  is  given 
to  the  quantitative  analyses  of  the  Pharmacopeia,  and  many 
of  the  ordinary  chemical  salts  are  tested  by  appropriate  methods : 

Acidimetry  or  Alkalimetry, 
Iodometry, 

Potassium  Permanganate  and  Potassium  Dichromate  Oxidation, 
Silver  Nitrate  Volumetric  Solution  Treatment. 

The  completion  of  this  work  prepares  the  student  to  assay 
unknown  drugs,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to 
original  research  work,  affording  opportunity  under  com- 
petent direction  for  the  development  of  practical  theories,  and 
to  add  useful  substances  to  the  list  of  valuable  medicinal 
materials. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Pharmacy,  Theory  and  Practice. —  U.  S.  Pharm.  8th  Rev.,  U.  S.  Dis- 
pensatory; Remington's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

Materia  Medica. — Culbreth's  Materia  Medica;  Reference:  U.  S.  Pharm. f 
8th  Rev.,  National  Standard  Dispensary;  U.  S.  Dispensatory;  Hare, 
Caspari,  Rusby,  Wood,  Remington,  Sadtler. 

Chemistry. — Hand-book  of  Chemistry,  Attix;  Medical  Chemistry,  Bartley, 
Simon,  Holland,  Hill;  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Long,  Rockwood,  Simon;  Clinical  Microscopy  and  Chemistry, 
Lenhartz;  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis,  Attix;  Practical  Examina- 
tion of  Urine,  Attix;  Organic  Chemistry,  Perkin  and  Kipping. 

Pharmacy,  Operative. — Remington's  Practice  of  Pharmacy;  Scoville's 
Art  of  Compounding. 

Botany. — Bastin's  Botany. 

Pharmacognosy. — Jelliffe's  Pharmacognosy. 

Physiology. — Martin's  Physiology. 

Commercial  Training  and  Economics. — Books  for  research  and  refer- 
ence given  out  during  each  course. 

Hygiene. — Notter  and  Firth;  Reference:  Currier's  Outlines  of  Practi- 
cal Hygiene. 

Bacteriology. — Parke's  Bacteriology  in  Medicine  and  Surgery;  McFar- 
land's  Pathogenic  Bacteria;  Schneider's  Manual  of  Bacteriology; 
Lehman  and  Neumann's  Atlas  of  Bacteriology. 

Students  not  already  suitably  employed  are  advised  to  engage 
for  part  time  in  drug  stores,  chemical  plants,  physicians*  offices 
or  in  the  other  occupations  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  their 
studies  and  chosen  profession. 

A  register  of  students  desiring  employment  and  of  employers 
seeking  good  clerks  is  kept  by  the  Dean,  who  gladly  recommends 
worthy  students  upon  their  application. 
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Board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  week  and  upwards. 

Students  are  requested  to  report  for  registration  early,  in 
order  that  the  preliminaries  may  be  promptly  attended  to, 
courses  assigned,  etc. 

Students  who  find  the  two-year  course  too  taxing  and  elect 
to  complete  the  course  in  three  years  are  required  to  pay  the 
fees  of  the  third  year. 

The  Dean  can  be  seen  in  his  office  any  day  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 
at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

PRIZES. 

The  Dean's  gold  medal  is  given  to  the  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  who  obtains  the  highest  general  average  in  all 
branches  of  the  senior  year. 

A  gold  medal  is  given  by  Professor  H.  Evert  Kendig  to  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  who  obtains  the  highest  average 
in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. 

Membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
is  given  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  having  the  best 
examination  in  Pharmacognosy. 

The  Henry  Fisher  prize  is  given  to  the  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  for  the  best  examination  in  Materia  Medica. 

The  James  C.  Attix  prize  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry. 

The  H.  B.  Morse  prize  is  given  to  a  member  of  the  Senior 
Class  for  the  best  examination  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy. 

ANNUAL  LIMITATIONS,  RULES  AND  FEES. 

In  all  the  foregoing  rules,  as  well  as  the  fees  stated  below, 
the  curriculum,  rules  of  examination  and  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tors, the  right  is  reserved  to  make  changes  whenever  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient.  Students  are  entitled,  however,  to 
receive  the  instruction  of  the  University  at  the  current  rates  in 
force  at  the  time  of  matriculation  in  this  institution  for  the 
two  consecutive  years  immediately  following. 
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HISTORY  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Philadelphia  Dental  College  was  organized  by  Dr.  John 
H.  McQuillen  and  several  professional  associates  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  a  charter  for  the  new  school  being  granted  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  1863. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  after  securing  a  competent 
faculty  the  first  term  of  the  school  was  inaugurated.  There 
were  but  three  other  dental  schools  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  where  now  there  are  nearly  fifty. 

Besides  keeping  abreast  of  the  constant  advances  in  dental 
education  and  drawing  to  itself  students  from  every  civilized 
country  of  the  world  it  made  a  noteworthy  departure  in  first 
incorporating  into  its  curriculum  the  study  of  Oral  Surgery. 

To  Professor  Jas.  E.  Garretson,  for  many  years  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  and  a  noted  and  skilful  surgeon,  is  due  the  credit  for 
this  innovation  and  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
the  first  hospital  (now  known  as  the  Garretson)  for  the  surgical 
treatment  of  diseases  and  lesions  of  the  mouth  and  associate 
parts. 

In  1907,  by  mutual  agreement,  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege became  affiliated  with  Temple  University,  the  latter  insti- 
tution acquiring  possession  of  the  ground,  buildings,  equipment 
and  good-will  of  the  former  one  and  taking  entire  charge  of 
its  management. 

The  relationship  has  proven  mutually  satisfactory  and  the 
continued  usefulness  of  the  school  is  assured. 

LOCATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Since  1897,  the  college  has  occupied  commodious  buildings 
designed  and  erected  for  its  special  use  in  a  section  of  the  city 
not  far  from  its  centre  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  U.  S. 
Mint,  Carnegie  Library  and  Fairmount  Park. 

The  buildings  have  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  Buttonwood 
Street,  with  clear  and  unobstructed  northern  light,  so  essential 
to  the  proper  performance  of  delicate  and  intricate  manipula- 
tions. On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices,  Museum,  Library  and 
Laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Biology;  on  the  second  and 
third  floors,  respectively,  &re  located  the  Infirmary  and  the 
Prosthetic  Laboratories.    In  the  wing  running  south,  accom- 
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modation  is  had  for  reception  of  patients,  examination,  and 
extraction  rooms;  technic,  chemical,  bacteriological,  histolog- 
ical, and  anatomical  laboratories  and  classrooms. 

In  one  of  the  angles  of  the  T  are  located  the  two  large  amphi- 
theatres. The  situation  of  these  auditoriums,  near  the  centre 
of  the  plot  of  ground  and  away  from  any  street,  is  such  as  to 
afford  the  necessary  quiet  of  the  ideal  lecture-room.  Venti- 
lation of  these  large  rooms  is  secured  by  the  most  approved 
modern  methods. 

The  entire  buildings  are  heated  by  steam,  and  lighted  by 
both  electricity  and  gas.  The  electric  current  is  also  employed 
for  running  the  laboratory  lathes,  electric  ovens  for  porcelain 
work,  and  compressed  air  for  blow-pipes. 

An  important  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  Garretson  Hos- 
pital. It  is  complete  in  all  of  its  appointments,  and  affords 
the  student  abundant  opportunity  for  the  clinical  study  of 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  oral  cavity. 

CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  covers  a 
period  of  three  years,  comprising  thirty-two  weeks  of  actual 
attendance  and  work  in  each  year.  It  includes  all  of  those 
subjects  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  practice  and  a 
full  consideration  of  all  the  principles  upon  which  the  science 
and  art  of  dentistry  rest.  The  methods  of  instruction  embrace 
didactic  teaching  and  the  special  application  of  the  manual 
training  idea  in  laboratories  and  clinics. 

The  system  begins  with  the  fundamental  and  simplest 
elements,  and  proceeds,  by  successive  stages,  to  the  most 
elaborate  manipulations  of  dentistry. 

SESSIONS. 

The  college  term  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  and 
continues  until  Commencement,  the  first  week  of  June. 
Students  must  be  in  attendance  until  the  close  of  the  yearly 
examinations,  just  preceding  Commencement,  in  order  to 
receive  credit  for  the  year. 

No  student  can  enter  later  than  ten  days  after  opening  day, 
except  in  cases  of  sickness  attested  by  a  physician's  certificate 
when  an  additional  ten  days  is  allowed. 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 
1.  For  the  session  of  1914-15  and  thereafter  the  educational 
requirement  for  entrance  is  a  four-years'  high-school  course  or 
its  equivalent  for  matriculation  without  conditions.   A  candi- 
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date,  however,  may  be  admitted  upon  the  equivalent  of  a 
three-years'  highs-chool  course  with  fifteen  additional  counts  to 
be  made  up  by  State  examination  after  entrance. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  for  which  credit  is 
allowed  on  certificate  for  one  or  more  years,  and  which  may  be 
selected  from  in  examinations  before  the  State  Examiner. 

The  subjects  named  in  black-faced  type  are  required  as 
part  of  a  four-year  high-school  course.  Credit  in  counts  is  not 
allowed  for  individual  subjects  offered  by  certificate.  The 
maximum  credit  allowed  for  a  year  of  high-school  work  is 
fifteen  (15)  counts. 


Subjects 


Counts 


Subjects 


Counts 


English  Grammar   2 

Rhetoric  and  Composition   3 

History  of  English  Literature  2 
History  of  American  Litera- 
ture   1 

Advanced  American  History . .  3 

Civil  Government   2 

First-year  Latin   5 

Caesar   4 

Cicero   5 

Vergil   5 

Latin  Composition   2 

First-year  German   5 

Second-year  German  flO 

First-year  French   5 

Second-year  French  f  10 

First-year  Spanish   5 

Second-year  Spanish  f  10 

English  Classics  C   4 

English  Classics  D   4 

Grecian  History*   3 

2.  The  applicant  can  obtain  from  the  Dean  of  the  College 
a  blank  certificate  in  which  he  must  have  inserted  by  the 
principal  or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  school  or  schools 
which  he  has  attended,  the  particulars  indicated.  Careful 
attention  to  these  details  prevents  delay,  expense  and  other 
vexatious  complications. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  credentials  be  forwarded  to  the 
Dean  as  long  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  Col- 
lege session  as  possible.  They  are  submitted  to  the  State 
Examiner,  who  approves  them  as  far  as  the  subjects  pursued 
and  the  extent  covered  meet  the  requirements  for  matriculation, 
and  his  report  is  promptly  sent  by  the  Dean  to  the  applicant. 

*  General  history  may  not  be  offered  in  examination  when  Grecian  and  Roman  history 
and  medieval  and  modern  history  are  offered.  General  history  yields  creidt  of  two  and 
one-half  (2\)  counts  when  offered  either  with  Grecian  history  and  Roman  history  or  with 
medieval  and  modern  history.  Medieval  and  modern  history  yields  credit  of  three  (3) 
counts  when  offered  with  English  history. 

t  Provided  no  credit  has  already  been  given. 


Roman  History*   3 

General  History*   5 

Medieval  and  Modern  His- 
tory*  4 

English  History*   3 

Advanced  Arithmetic   2 

Algebra  through  Quadratics .  .  5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Solid  Geometry   2 

Trigonometry   2 

Physics  or  Chemistry   5 

Botany   2lA 

Zoology   2Y2 

Biology   5 

Physical  Geography   4 

Physiology  and  Hygiene   2j^ 

Bookkeeping   4 

Agriculture   2 

Commercial  Geography   3 

School  Hygiene   2 

Advanced  Algebra   2 
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3.  An  applicant  who  cannot  present  one  of  the  diplomas 
or  certificates  above  specified  covering  the  entrance  require- 
ments in  full  must  pass  an  examination  in  high-school  subjects 
before  the  Examiner  to  cover  any  deficiency. 

To  pass  an  entrance  examination  a  percentage  of  75  is  re- 
quired in  every  subject  taken. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  preparatory  schools 
of  the  Temple  University  whereby  special  instruction  is  given 
to  applicants  who  have  deficiencies  in  the  requirements  for 
entrance. 

4.  The  examination  of  applicants  for  matriculation  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  appointed  Mr.  John  Loman 
(Perry  Building),  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  C.  Blaine  Smathers, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  to  pass  upon 
credentials  and  to  conduct  the  entrance  examinations. 

Three  entrance  examinations  in  high-school  subjects  are  held 
in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  respectively — in  February, 
June  and  September.  The  exact  dates  for  these  examinations 
in  any  given  year  may  be  obtained  from  the  College  Registrar. 
To  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  the  candidate  must  present 
an  identification  card  to  be  obtained  at  the  College  office. 

Students  from  other  recognized  dental  schools  are  received 
into  advanced  classes  of  this  College  upon  presenting  evidence 
of  possessing  a  preliminary  education  meeting  the  requirements 
of  this  school  and  of  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  the  studies  of  the  previous  years. 

Students  from  foreign  countries  who  are  applicants  for 
advanced  standing  should  forward  credentials  covering  their 
previous  dental  studies  so  as  to  have  them  properly  passed 
upon  and  credited. 

Graduates  of  foreign  dental  schools  who  desire  to  enter  the 
Senior  Class  of  this  institution  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
D.D.S.  degree,  should  bring  with  them  their  diplomas  or 
licenses  or  send  certified  copies  of  the  same  in  advance  to  the 
Dean. 

Applicants  presenting  diplomas  from  reputable  Colleges  of 
Medicine  are  allowed  one  year's  time  credit. 

Women  students  are  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as 
men. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  candidate  must  have  attended  the  required  number  of 
terms,  the  last  of  which,  at  least,  shall  have  been  in  this  insti- 
tution. He  must  have  the  required  record  of  attendance  upon 
lectures,  and  in  the  Infirmary  and  Laboratories.    He  must 
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demonstrate  to  the  professors  his  practical  acquirements  in 
the  various  departments,  and  submit  to  an  examination  by  the 
Faculty.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  moral  character  and 
habits  of  the  candidate,  his  industry  and  record  of  attendance 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

All  candidates  for  graduation  who  have  obtained  an  average 
of  90  or  over  in  the  final  examinations  receive  "honorable 
mention' '  on  Commencement  Day. 

PRACTICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

First  Year. — Full  course  in  operative  and  prosthetic  tech- 
nics, tooth  carving,  preparation  and  filling  of  cavities  in  teeth 
with  tin,  cement,  amalgam,  and  gold,  and  of  root  canals  in 
extracted  teeth.  Taking  of  plaster  impressions  and  making 
of  models.  Experimental  plate  work  in  vulcanite  and  the 
various  metals;  swaging,  grinding,  soldering,  repairing,  etc. 
Dissecting.  Work  in  Chemical,  Bacteriological  and  Histo- 
logical Laboratories. 

All  technic  work  must  be  completed  and  presented  by  May 
1st. 

Second  Year. — A  full  course  in  crown  and  bridge  work, 
including  the  making  of  dowel  crowns,  gold  casting  and  bridge 
work.  Practical  plate  work  for  patients.  A  full  upper  soldered 
denture.  Clinical  work  in  the  Infirmary.  Courses  in  Chemical 
Physiological,  Histological,  Bacteriological  and  Prosthetic 
Laboratories. 

Third  Year. — Making  of  practical  metal  case,  the  requisite 
graduation  fillings,  porcelain  crowns  and  gold  and  porcelain 
inlays.  In  special  cases  a  piece  of  bridge  work  (in  the  mouth) 
is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  practical  plate.  Construction  of 
a  large  variety  of  regulating  appliances  and  their  adaptation 
to  a  model.  Requirements  in  Metallurgical  Laboratory  and 
General  Infirmary  Practice. 

Infirmary  is  open  daily  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  Laboratory 
from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.   Both  are  closed  on  Saturdays  at  12  m. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

First  Year. — Progress  in  Physiology,  Inorganic  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Bacteriology,  Histology,  General  Anatomy, 
Dental  Anatomy,  and  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Technics. 

Second  Year. — Progress  in  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Den- 
tistry, Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Materia  Medica  and  Anes- 
thesia, and  final  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Organic  Chemistry, 
Bacteriology,  Dental  Anatomy,  and  Crown  and  Bridge  Work. 
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Third  Year. — Final  in  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry, 
Orthodontia,  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Materia 
Medica,  Anesthesia,  Metallurgy  and  Oral  Surgery. 

Two  regular  examinations  are  held  for  each  class,  one  at 
mid-term  and  one  at  end  of  term. 

Students  failing  in  an  examination  in  any  branch  at  the  close 
of  the  Freshman  and  Junior  years  is  conditioned  in  such  branch. 
Examinations  for  removal  of  these  conditions  are  held  on  the 
third  Tuesday  in  October  when  all  conditions  must  be  removed. 

Those  who  fail  in  one  branch  only  of  the  Senior  finals  are 
given  a  second  examination  before  Commencement,  and  if 
successful  are  graduated  with  their  class. 

The  yearly  examinations  of  all  classes  take  place  during  the 
latter  part  of  May.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the  yearly 
examinations  unless  his  previous  examinations  have  been 
passed  successfully. 

All  examinations  are  on  a  basis  of  100.  In  final  examina- 
tions of  any  year  the  passing  marks  is  75.  In  all  other  examina- 
tions it  is  60. 

To  pass  successfully  in  the  Senior  finals  a  general  average 
of  75  must  be  attained  and  in  no  single  branch  must  the  rating 
be  less  than  60. 

Seniors  who  fail  must  repeat  their  year  in  full,  including 
required  operative  and  prosthetic  work  with  an  examination 
in  all  Senior  branches. 

Following  the  May  examinations  (Freshman  and  Junior), 
no  student  may  carry  as  conditions  more  than  three  subjects. 

Free  quizzes  are  conducted  throughout  the  term  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  each  branch  or  by  their  assistants. 

Any  student  who  has  attended  a  dental  college  (here  or  else- 
where) for  four  years  and  failed  to  graduate  cannot  continue 
his  course  in  this  institution. 

Students  are  absolutely  required  to  possess  the  following 
text-books  for  the  respective  years.  A  time  is  set  apart  at  the 
beginning  of  each  term  when  every  student  must  submit  his 
list  of  books  for  inspection.  Only  the  latest  editions  are 
accepted. 

First  Year. — Howell's  Physiology,  Black's  Dental  Anatomy,  Cunning- 
ham's Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy,  Holland's  Medical  Chemistry, 
Muter's  Analytical  Chemistry,  Hellas'  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Stohr's  Histology,  McFarland's  Text-Book  of  Pathogenic  Bacteria,  Dor- 
land's  American  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary. 

Second  Year. — Text-Book  of ,  Operative  Dentistry,  Wilson's  Dental 
Prosthetics,  Inglis'  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  Notes  on  Dental 
Materia  Medica,  Hare's  Practical  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica,  Bux- 
ton's Anesthesia,  Goslee's  Principle  and  Practice  of  Crown  and  Bridge 
Work,  McConnell's  Manual  of  Pathology. 
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Third  Year. — Lischer's  Orthodontics,  Hodgen's  Dental  Metallurgy, 
Byram's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling  Teeth  with  Porcelain,  Marshall's 
Injuries  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Mouth,  Face  and  Jaws. 

TUITION  FEES. 

The  fee  for  tuition  alone  is  $150  per  annum,  which  may  be 
paid  in  one  sum  or  divided  into  two  equal  payments  of  $75 
each,  payable  October  1st  and  February  1st. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  college  fees  for  each  year: 


First  Year: 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  once  only)   $5  00 

Tuition  fee   150  00 

Dissection  material  (first  year  only),  $1.50  a  part 

Laboratory  supplies  and  incidentals   3  00 

Breakage  deposit   5  00 

College  Club  dues   5  00 

 $168  00 

(Total  amount  due  Oct.  1,  not  including  books  or  instruments,  $91.00.) 
Second  Year: 

Tuition  fee   $150  00 

College  Club  dues   5  00 

 $155  00 

Third  Year: 

Tuition  fee   $150  00 

College  Club  dues   5  00 

 $155  00 


According  to  the  regulation  of  the  College,  no  fees  are  return- 
able. Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any  fee  or 
fees  paid,  though  not  transferable,  hold  good  for  the  same 
course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  sum  of  $5  is  added  to  all  fees  not  paid  in  full  by  February 
15th. 

A  student  who  is  compelled  to  repeat  his  Senior  year  through 
failure  to  pass  the  final  examinations  or  non-fulfilment  of  other 
requirements  and  who  has  already  paid  full  fees  for  three  courses 
pays  only  half -fees  for  the  repeated  year. 

In  all  other  cases  full  fees  are  charged.  Fees  paid  on  account 
of  a  certain  course  cannot  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  fees 
of  an  advanced  course. 

All  payments  other  than  cash  must  be  in  the  form  of  drafts, 
certified  checks  or  money  orders,  and  should  be  drawn  to  the 
order  of  the  Temple  University.  Personal  checks  (uncertified) 
cannot  be  received,  except  for  collection.  The  student,  parent 
or  guardian  may  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  money  for  special 
use,  and  draw  upon  the  same  from  time  to  time. 
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After  careful  investigation  it  has  been  found  that  the  average 
total  necessary  expenses  for  a  student  for  each  year  is  from  $600 
to  $700.  This  includes  College  tuition,  dissecting  and  labora- 
tory material,  boarding  with  room,  light  and  heat  for  thirty-two 
weeks,  washing,  books,  instruments  (including  a  dental  engine), 
club  dues  and  locker. 

Some  students  run  their  expenses  beyond  the  amount  indi- 
cated, while  others  get  along  on  this  or  a  less  sum. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  PRACTITIONERS  AND 
GRADUATES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  preparing  for  the  D.D.S. 
degree,  special  courses  have  been  inaugurated  for  such  prac- 
titioners as  desire  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  most 
recent  advances  along  practical  lines.  As  these  courses  do 
not  lead  to  a  degree  no  conditions  are  imposed  upon  entrance 
and  no  formal  examinations  held,  but  the  entrant  is  offered 
full  use  of  the  Laboratories  and  Infirmary  and  is  given  special 
and  thorough  personal  instruction  in  such  branches  as  he  may 
elect. 

The  courses  cover  instruction  in  Operative  and  Prosthetic 
Dentistry,  Crown  and  Bridge  Work,  Gold  Casting,  Dental 
Ceramics,  Anesthesia  and  Extraction. 

Instruction  may  be  taken  during  the  regular  winter  term 
or  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer,  and  may  continue  for  a 
few  months  or  an  entire  college  year. 

Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  or  more  courses  the 
student  is  given  a  certificate  testifying  to  the  subjects  covered 
and  the  proficiency  attained. 

Courses  are  open  from  October  15th  to  May  31st. 

Individual  instruction  is  given  and  work  may  be  continued 
all  day.  For  the  accommodation  of  such  special  students  a 
large,  well-lighted  room  has  been  set  apart  and  furnished  with 
new  cabinet-desks,  compressed  air,  gas  and  electric  current, 
electric  lathes  and  ovens,  and  casting  machines  of  various 
types. 

All  operative  and  crown  and  bridge  technic  work  is  performed 
on  the  "Odontotype"  and  extracted  teeth.  The  college  in- 
firmary with  its  large  clinic  affords  opportunity  to  perform 
operations  upon  patients  and  the  assistance  of  the  regular 
demonstrators  is  available. 

While  some  special  instruments  and  accessories  are  needed 
(a  list  of  which  will  be  furnished),  the  student  is  requested 
to  bring  with  him  such  equipment,  including  a  dental  engine, 
as  he  possesses,  adding  to  it  here  as  occasion  requires. 
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At  the  close  of  the  course  or  courses  a  certificate  is  granted 
stating  the  character  of  work  done  and  proficiency  attained. 

Fees  for  the  courses  vary  according  to  the  number  taken  and 
the  length  of  instruction.  These  can  be  ascertained  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  Dean.  For  an  entire  term  of  eight  months, 
taking  any  number  of  courses,  the  fee  is  $150. 

PRIZES. 

Through  the  generosity  of  A.  P.  Merrill,  D.D.S.  (Class  '66),  of 
Melbourne,  Australia,  an  annual  cash  prize  of  $50  is  offered 
to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  (resident  of  Australia),  who 
shall  submit  the  best  thesis  on  some  subject  selected  by  the 
Faculty. 

A  prize  of  $50  is  also  offered  by  A.  C.  Valadier  (Class  of  '01), 
Paris,  France,  for  the  best  essay  on  Pyorrhea  Alveolaris  by  a 
member  of  the  Senior  Class. 

The  Garretsonian  Society  offers  an  annual  prize  of  a  gold 
charm  and  life  membership,  value  $25,  to  the  member  of  the 
graduating  class  who  has  obtained  the  highest  average  during 
his  Senior  year. 

FACILITIES  FOR  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Infirmary  occupies  the  entire  second  floor  of  the  main 
building  and  a  portion  of  the  extension.  The  main  operating 
room  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  thirty  feet  deep  at  one  end, 
and  eighteen  at  the  other.  It  is  lighted  by  twenty-two  high 
windows  and  equipped  with  eighty-eight  operating  chairs  of 
the  latest  Wilkerson  and  Columbia  patterns,  with  fountain 
cuspidors  attached.  Brackets  and  bracket  tables  are  provided 
for  each  chair,  in  addition  to  drawers  for  the  accomodation 
of  instruments.  Individual  steel  lockers  have  also  been  in- 
stalled for  the  safe  keeping  of  dental  engines  and  operating 
outfit.  There  is  abundance  of  light,  heat  and  ventilation.  On 
the  same  floor  there  are  separate  roms  for  the  examination 
of  patients,  administration  of  anesthetics,  extraction  of  teeth, 
crown  and  bridge  work,  etc.  The  prosthetic  and  technic 
laboratories  occupy  the  same  relative  position  on  the  third 
floor  that  the  Infirmary  does  on  the  second.  They  are  fully 
equipped  with  suitable  work  benches,  lathes,  rolling  mill,  fur- 
naces and  vulcanizers. 

The  lathes  are  run  by  electric  motors,  and  compressed  air 
is  supplied  for  blow-pipe  use.  There  are  separate  rooms  for 
porcelain  work  and  for  taking  impressions. 

Both  of  these  departments  are  under  the  direction  of  an  able 
chief,  aided  by  a  corps  of  demonstrators,  who  are  always 
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present  to  instruct  and  assist  the  students  in  their  work.  The 
clinic  is  well  supplied  with  patients,  and  the  student  not  only 
witnesses  every  kind  of  dental  manipulation  as  performed  by 
the  experienced,  but  is  himself  taught  to  accomplish  all  that 
pertains  to  dental  practice. 

The  histological  and  bacteriological  laboratories  are  large, 
well  lighted  and  provided  with  microscopes,  incubators,  steril- 
izers, and  all  accessories  for  special  work.  The  chemical  lab- 
oratory is  seventy-five  feet  long,  perfectly  arranged  and  fitted 
with  the  latest  appliances  for  analytic  and  synthetic  work. 

THE  MUSEUM. 

The  Museum  of  the  College  contains  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens,  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  all  selected  or  constructed  with 
great  care  to  illustrate  the  lectures  of  the  various  departments. 
For  demonstrating  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  teeth,  there  is  an  extensive  exhibit  of  the  crania  of  man  and 
of  the  lower  animals  (including  the  famous  Ward  collection 
for  illustration  of  comparative  dental  anatomy),  together  with 
microscopical  preparations  and  pathological  specimens,  some 
being  represented  for  class  purposes  by  greatly  enlarged  plaster, 
papier  mache  and  wooden  models. 

The  College  is  under  obligation  to  a  number  of  professional 
friends  for  valuable  specimens,  apparatus,  drawings,  models, 
etc.,  presented  to  the  Museum.  The  liberality  of  these  gentle- 
men is  appreciated  by  the  Faculty,  which  gladly  receives  such 
contributions,  as  they  serve  an  important  purpose  in  illustrating 
the  lectures. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  near  the  College  at  $6 
per  week  and  upward.  A  full  register  of  desirable  boarding- 
houses,  describing  location  and  size  of  rooms,  character  of 
furnishing  and  price,  is  kept  at  the  College,  so  that  a  student 
on  arrival  in  the  city  can  consult  this  list  and  make  his  selec- 
tion without  delay.  Baggage  may  be  left  at  the  railway  station 
until  a  boarding-house  is  chosen. 

Choice  of  seats  in  lecture-room,  chairs  in  Infirmary  and 
benches  in  Laboratory,  is  allowed  in  the  order  of  matriculation. 

The  matriculation  fee  may  be  sent  in  advance,  and  position 
on  the  numbered  matriculation  list  be  thus  secured. 

Individual  steel  lockers  have  been  installed  to  aid  in  safe- 
guarding the  students'  instruments  and  personal  effects,  but 
the  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  losses. 
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Students  are  required  to  attend  all  of  their  respective  lec- 
tures and  clinics. 

It  is  important  that  each  student  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  term. 

When  desired,  the  Dean  is  pleased  to  advise  parents  of  the 
attendance  and  progress  of  students. 

Students,  upon  arrival  in  the  city,  are  recommended  to  come 
direct  to  the  College,  where  arrangements  can  be  made  at  the 
office  for  a  boarding-house  and  for  transportation  of  baggage. 

Certain  trolley  cars  on  Market  Street,  passing  both  the  Read- 
ing Terminal  and  the  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  turn  up  Eighteenth  Street  and  pass  the  College  door 
at  Eighteenth  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

The  Federation  with  the  Temple  University  brings  this 
Dental  College  into  alliance  with  the  great  University  Courses 
of  instruction  and  identifies  it  with  the  Medical  College,  thus 
gaining  the  prestige  of  a  University  Diploma,  and  giving 
students,  who  enter  with  conditions,  the  opportunities  to  work 
them  off  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Operative  Dentistry. — This  subject  is  taught  during  both  the  Junior 
and  Senior  years,  two  didactic  lectures  being  given  weekly  through- 
out the  course.  As  the  student  during  his  technic  course  in  the 
Freshman  year  has  been  taught  nomenclature,  the  forms  of  the 
different  teeth  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  together  with 
the  classification  and  preparation  of  cavities,  he  is  prepared  to 
receive  advanced  instruction  during  the  Junior  year  in  the  filling 
of  cavities  with  gold,  the  various  plastics,  and  porcelain  and  gold 
inlays. 

This  teaching  is  elucidated  by  means  of  charts,  enlarged  models 
and  blackboard  illustrations.  The  necessity  for  restoration  of 
contour  and  its  accomplishment  both  with  and  without  the  aid  of 
matrices,  separators,  etc.,  is  taught  in  detail. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  children's  teeth,  prophylaxis,  extrac- 
tion, bleaching,  implantation  and  other  operative  procedures  are 
all  taken  up  in  order.  The  principles  underlying  the  construction 
and  adaptation  of  crown  and  bridge  work,  and  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  advisability  of  their  employment  in  various  cases,  are  fully 
set  forth. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  a  number  of  lectures  are 
devoted  to  the  business  side  of  dentistry  and  include  such  important 
features  as  selection  of  locality,  furnishing  of  office,  conduct  of 
practice,  fees,  collection  of  accounts,  investments,  etc. 

Text-Book — American  Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry. 

Prosthetic  Dentistry. — The  didactic  teaching  in  this  branch  is  covered 
by  one  hour  weekly  during  both  Junior  and  Senior  years.  This 
instruction,  supplementing  the  technic  and  practical  training  received 
in  the  classroom  and  Infirmary,  is  designed  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  appertains  to  Dental  Prosthesis. 

The  lecture  subjects  include  preparation  and  treatment  of  the 
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mouth  for  artificial  substitutes;  taking  impressions  and  making 
models ;  securing  the  bite  and  mounting  on  anatomical  articulators ; 
selection  and  grinding  of  teeth,  their  attachment  to  the  bases  and 
finishing. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  means  of  retention,  selection  of 
tooth  shades  and  proper  occlusion.  The  construction  of  both  full 
and  partial  dentures  of  vulcanite,  gold,  aluminum  (both  swaged 
and  cast),  and  combination  dentures  of  gold  and  vulcanite,  and 
platinum  and  porcelain  is  minutely  taught. 

In  all  prosthetic  work  the  esthetic  side  of  dental  substitution  is 
strongly  emphasized. 

Text-Book — Wilson's  Dental  Prosthetics. 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  and  Dental  Materia  Medica. — 
Two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  lectures  on  these  subjects  during 
the  Junior  year  and  three  during  the  Senior  year. 

The  subjects  follow  the  previous  instruction  in  histology,  general 
pathology  and  materia  medica  and  treat  of  their  application  to 
dental  pathology  and  therapeutics. 

Synopsis  of  Lectures — The  etiology,  pathology,  symptomatology 
and  therapeutics  of  diseases  of  the  first  and  second  dentition, 
malformations,  abrasions,  erosions  and  stains;  dental  caries; 
diseases  of  the  dental  pulp;  diseases  of  the  pericementum  and 
alveolar  process  including  pyorrhea  alveolaris;  reflex  disorders  due 
to  mental  conditions;  infections  of  and  from  the  mouth. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  nearly  one  thousand  woodcuts, 
photomicrographs,  pen-drawings  and  specimens.  Quizzes  are 
frequently  given.  Practical  application  of  the  teaching  is  made 
daily  in  the  infirmary  under  the  instruction  of  demonstrators  and 
by  the  lecturer  certain  days. 

The  course  in  Dental  Materia  Medica  is  supplemental  to  the 
instruction  previously  received  by  the  student  in  General  Materia 
Medica  and  consists  in  indicating  the  proper  use  of  drugs  and 
medicaments  in  the  treatment  of  pathological  conditions  of  the 
oral  cavity. 

Text-Book — InghV  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  and 
Buckley's  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Physiology. — The  instruction  in  Physiology  consists  of  two  weekly  didactic 
lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  drawings,  and  experiments.  Tables 
showing  the  composition  of  physiological  elements,  food,  blood, 
secretions  and  excretions  are  extensively  used  for  demonstration. 

Reviews  and  quizzes  are  frequently  given  during  the  term.  The 
lectures  are  delivered  to  the  first  and  second  year  students  and 
the  subject  is  completed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  digestion,  circulation, 
respiration,  food,  nutrition  and  the  nervous  system.  The  course 
is  practical  and  carefully  planned  with  especial  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  dental  student. 

Syllabus  of  Course — Fundamental  and  general  principles;  phy- 
siological structure  of  the  body;  digestion;  food  (classification  and 
composition);  circulation  of  the  blood;  respiration;  secretion  and 
excretion;  absorption;  nutrition;  animal  heat;  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system ;  special  sense. 

Text-Book — Howell's  Physiology. 

General  Materia  Medica. — General  Materia  Medica  is  taken  up  during 
the  second  year,  the  course  consisting  of  didactic  lectures,  recitations, 
examinations  of  crude  drugs  and  preparations,  and  prescription 
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writing.  The  student  is  taught  by  systematic  methods:  First, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Materia  Medica;  next  the  origin, 
chemical  composition,  official  names,  synonyms,  preparations, 
physiological  action,  modes  of  administration,  doses,  and  a  full 
course  in  Toxicology. 

Review-quizzes  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  order  that  the 
student  may  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  test 
examinations  are  also  given  during  the  year. 

The  instruction  is  designed  to  give  students  not  only  a  theoretical 
but  a  working  knowledge,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  course  they 
may  intelligently  and  accurately  combine  and  prescribe. 

A  large  collection  of  crude  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations 
is  employed  to  aid  in  familiarizing  the  student  with  their  general 
appearance,  odor,  taste,  etc. 

Text-Book — Hare's  Practical  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

Anesthesia. — This  course  of  study  is  taken  up  during  the  Senior  year  and 
consists  of  didactic  lectures  and  demonstrations  of  the  various 
apparatus,  together  with  a  practical  course  in  the  administration 
of  both  local  and  general  anesthetics. 

The  practical  work  is  done  in  the  College  Infirmary  and  the 
Garretson  Hospital.  The  didactic  lectures  cover  systematically 
the  history  of  anesthesia,  the  chemistry,  physiological  action, 
indications  and  contra-indications  for  their  respective  use;  physical 
examination  of  the  patient,  methods  of  administration,  general 
toxicological  effects  and  methods  of  resuscitation. 

In  demonstrating  the  apparatus  used,  the  student  handles  and 
thus  learns  the  workings  of  the  various  masks,  regulators,  cones, 
mouth-gags,  props,  etc.  The  practical  work  consists  in  the  indivi- 
dual student  administering  the  different  forms  of  anesthetics  under 
the  instructive  guidance  of  a  trained  anesthetist. 

From  time  to  time  examinations  and  review-quizzes  are  given 
by  the  professor  or  his  assistant,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  general 
examination  is  held  to  determine  the  student's  proficiency  in  this 
branch. 

Text-Book — Buxton's  Anesthesia. 

Orthodontia. — Orthodontia  is  taught  in  a  special  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
lectures  after  the  middle  of  both  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Enlarged  models  and  those  of  practical  cases  fitted  with  the 
corrective  appliances  are  used  in  illustrating  the  lectures.  By 
this  means  cases  of  every  variety  met  with  in  practice  are  studied 
under  their  proper  classification  and  the  various  methods  of  pro- 
cedure explained. 

The  teaching  is  eclectic  in  character,  the  aim  being  to  give  the 
student  that  which  is  most  valuable  in  several  of  the  so-called 
systems  now  in  use. 

While  the  practical  or  operative  features  are  dwelt  upon  in  great 
detail,  the  principles  underlying  diagnosis,  tooth-movement  and 
retention  receive  special  attention.  To  afford  the  greatest  practical 
facility  in  this  branch  each  case  presenting  in  the  Infirmary  is  seen 
by  the  Professor,  who,  after  discussing  its  individual  characteristics 
with  a  group  of  students  and  deciding  upon  the  best  course  of  pro- 
cedure, assigns  the  case  to  one  or  a  small  group  of  Seniors  for  treat- 
ment. 

All  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  students,  but  each  step 
taken  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Professor  or  his  assistant. 
Text- Book — Lischer's  Orthodontics. 
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Crown  and  Bridge  Work. — This  branch  is  taught  as  a  separate  subject, 
the  course  being  carried  on  through  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
and  divided  into  two  parts,  Technical  and  Practical. 

During  the  Junior  year  three  hundred  and  ninety  hours  are 
devoted  to  this  subject,  while  in  the  Senior  year  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  hours  are  allotted  to  it.  The  junior  course  comprises  illustrated 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  technical  instruction  upon  models, 
constructing  the  various  forms  of  crowns  and  bridges  so  as  to  give 
the  student  the  best  insight  into  the  underlying  principles  governing 
this  work.  More  advanced  and  difficult  work  is  taught  as  the  stu- 
dent progresses. 

Each  step  is  demonstrated  before  the  class  during  certain  hours 
in  a  specially  equipped  room;  the  student  being  required  to  pursue 
his  technic  requirement  immediately  following  the  demonstration 
and  under  the  supervision  of  an  instructor. 

Demonstrations  are  given  in  harmony  with  the  lectures  on  this 
subject,  and  in  this  way  the  more  important  points  become  fixed 
in  the  students'  minds. 

The  lectures  include:  (Crowns)  Anatomical  forms  of  teeth  and 
Operative  Technic;  fitting  of  Bands,  Dowels  and  Copings;  adapting 
and  mounting  various  forms  of  artificial  tooth-crowns;  study  of 
crowns  by  classes.  (Bridge  work)  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  cases 
in  reference  to  requirements;  methods  of  overcoming  undue  stress; 
preparation  of  abutments  and  attachments;  construction  of  sus- 
pended teeth  or  pontics;  assembling  and  setting  bridge. 

While  for  early  study  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  stationary 
or  fixed  type  of  bridge  work,  the  student  is  also  given  instruction 
in  the  construction  of  Removable  Attachments. 

Since  the  Casting  process  has  come  to  play  such  an  important 
part  in  up-to-date  dentistry,  the  application  of  this  method  to 
Crown  and  Bridge  work  is  gone  into  very  deeply. 

During  the  Senior  year  the  student  applies  his  knowledge  to 
practical  cases,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  an  instructor  in 
charge  of  this  branch.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  restoration 
of  posterior  occlusion  previous  to  attempting  the  construction  of 
anterior  pieces.  The  influences  of  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
supplied  teeth  upon  the  remaining  tissues  is  strongly  emphasized. 

At  intervals  throughout  the  Senior  year  Advanced  Technic 
instruction  is  given  to  sections  of  the  class,  graded  as  to  their 
ability. 

Attendance  during  all  Demonstration,  Lecture  and  Laboratory 
hours  is  obligatory,  the  student  being  graded  upon  attendance  as 
well  as  upon  mid-term  and  final  examinations  on  this  subject. 

Text-Books — Evan's  Crown  and  Bridge  Work;  Goslee's  Crown- 
ing  Teeth;  and  the  American  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry. 
Prosthetic  Technic. — Two  hundred  hours  are  devoted  to  this  work  in 
the  Freshman  year  and  one  hundred  hours  in  the  Junior  year. 

The  technic  work  in  the  Laboratory  is  supplemented  by  demon- 
strations, clinical  lectures  and  term  quizzes. 

Attendance  on  all  demonstrations  and  during  laboratory  hours 
is  obligatory,  and  the  student  is  graded  on  attendance,  technic 
work,  term  quizzes  and  final  examinations. 

The  student  takes  impressions,  makes  models,  constructs  partial 
and  full  dentures  of  both  vulcanite  and  metal;  attaching  the  teeth 
to  the  metal  plates  with  vulcanite  and  by  soldering.  All  teeth  are 
arranged  and  ground  to  occlude  with  opposing  teeth,  and  all  models 
are  mounted  in  an  anatomical  articulator.  Anatomical  molds  of 
teeth  are  used  as  far  as  they  are  at  present  manufactured. 
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The  laws  of  occlusion  are  impressed  upon  the  student  and  all 
dentures  are  constructed  and  finished  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  artistic  and  anatomical  prosthesis. 

The  lectures  and  demonstrations  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  characteristics  and  properties  of  the  materials  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  prosthetic  appliances. 

The  student's  standing  is  determined  by  his  technic  work,  his 
term  quizzes  and  his  final  examination. 

Text-Books — Wilson's  Dental  Prosthetics  and  Owens'  Notes. 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Operative  Technic. — Dental  Anatomy  is  taught 
by  a  thorough  laboratory  course  in  which  lectures  are  delivered, 
quizzes  and  examinations  held  to  determine  the  student's  progress. 

The  nomenclature,  number  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the 
arches  are  taught  by  a  study  of  skulls,  models  and  illustrations 
on  the  screen.  The  forms  of  the  individual  teeth  and  their  surface 
markings  are  taught  by  requiring  the  student  to  make  drawings  of 
the  surfaces  of  all  the  teeth. 

Macroscopical  knowledge  of  the  teeth  is  gained  by  making  both 
longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  the  teeth ;  these  sections  show  the 
amount  and  form  of  the  dentin,  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  enamel, 
and  the  size,  form  and  location  of  the  pulp  chamber  and  canals. 

The  characteristic  forms  of  the  several  classes  of  teeth  are  taught 
by  carving  one  tooth  of  each  class  in  soap  (natural  size).  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  influence  of  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  upon  the  various  pathological  conditions  the  dentist  is  called 
upon  to  treat.  This  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Dental 
Anatomy  and  Operative  Procedure  or 

Operative  Technic  is  taught  by  clinical  lectures,  and  recitations 
intended  to  explain  and  impress  upon  the  student's  mind  the  how 
and  the  why  of  the  various  operations  he  is  required  to  perform  in 
the  Laboratory. 

Beginning  with  illustrated  lectures  and  recitations  upon  cavity 
classification  and  nomenclature,  he  is  required  to  prepare  cavities 
for  all  materials  and  methods,  including  inlays  in  heroic  plaster 
models;  in  ivory  or  bone  teeth,  normal  size ;  and  in  extracted  teeth. 
In  connection  with  cavity  preparation,  thorough  instruction  is 
given  in  the  classification  and  use  of  instruments,  and  in  the  cavities 
of  extracted  teeth,  operations  for  the  conservation  and  protection 
of  the  pulp  are  performed,  as  well  as  those  for  gaining  access, 
cleansing  and  filling  pulp  canals.  The  insertion  of  the  various  filling 
materials  is  taught  by  performing  the  operation  in  the  cavities 
already  prepared.  In  filling  with  amalgam  the  classification, 
construction  and  use  of  matrices  is  taught. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  form  and  finish  of  fillings, 
as  determining  their  efficiency  as  therapeutic  and  prophylactic 
measures  in  the  treatment  of  caries.  On  the  completion  of  this 
course  the  student  should  be  able  to  perform  the  technic  of  all  the 
various  operations  for  the  conservation  of  carious  teeth. 

The  time  devoted  to  this  work  is  280  hours. 

Text-Books — Black's  Anatomy. 

Anatomy. — ;By  means  of  lectures,  demonstrations  and  recitations,  general 
descriptive  and  special  anatomy  is  taught  to  Freshman  and  Junior 
students  during  a  period  of  two  years.  In  the  first,  general  anatomy 
is  given. 

To  complete  this  work  one  didactic  lecture,  two  demonstrations 
and  two  dissecting  periods  per  week,  supplemented  by  recitations 
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written  and  oral,  as  directed  by  the  head  of  the  department,  con- 
stitute the  requirements. 

In  the  second  year  one  lecture  and  two  demonstrations  per  week 
are  devoted  especially  to  the  study  of  the  head  and  neck,  with 
special  reference  to  the  oral  cavity. 

In  this  manner  the  student  is  put  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
information  in  human  anatomy  to  form  a  firm  basis  for  the  study  of 
the  allied  subjects. 

Term  examinations,  practical  work,  and  final  examinations 
determine  the  student's  standing. 

Text-Book  of  Human  Anatomy  (Cunningham). 

Physics,  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. — The  teachings  of  this  departmen  t 
are  so  distributed  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  students  of  all 
the  classes. 

Physics — This  subject  is  presented  to  the  Freshman  class  in 
a  series  of  three  lectures  each  week,  during  the  first  half  of  the  term. 
No  particular  work  is  employed  as  a  text-book,  but  Ganot's  (Atkin- 
son's) Physics  serves  for  collateral  reading. 

The  study  supplements  the  knowledge  the  student  may  have 
acquired  in  preparatory  schools,  and  shows  the  application  of 
many  of  the  laws  and  principles  governing  Physical  Phenomena 
to  the  practical  work  of  the  dentist. 

Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  Freshman  student  completing  the  study  of 
physics  at  mid-term  at  once  enters  upon  the  allied  subject  of  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry.  Three  lectures,  or  demonstrations,  on  this  subject 
are  given  each  week  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  student  studies  Chemical  Nomenclature,  following  which 
the  leading  facts  of  chemical  philosophy  are  presented. 

The  study  of  elementary  substances  and  their  compounds  that 
follows  affords  many  opportunities  of  bringing  to  the  student's 
notice  the  facts  concerning  the  manufacture,  preparation  and 
identification  of  medicaments,  remedial  agents  and  chemical  sub- 
stances that  are  necessary  in  the  work  of  the  dentist. 

The  subjects,  water  and  air,  are  considered  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  hygienist,  as  well  as  the  chemist ;  while  the  chemistry,  manu- 
facture and  coloring  of  glass  and  porcelain  are  fully  taught. 

Text-Book — Holland's  Medical  Chemistry. 

Chemical  Laboratory. — The  Freshman  student  spends  three  hours  a 
week,  throughout  the  entire  scholastic  year,  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory. He  is  provided  with  a  desk,  locker  and  complete  set  of 
chemical  apparatus  and  reagents. 

The  work  performed  is  progressive,  so  that,  beginning  his  studies 
by  demonstrating  some  of  the  leading  chemical  principles  by 
means  of  a  large  number  of  simple  experiments,  he  gradually 
acquires  proficiency  in  the  use  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  in  the 
employment  of  the  "language  of  chemistry"  in  expressing  the 
results  of  his  work.  He  examines  each  base,  acid  or  salt,  that  is  of 
service  to  dentist  or  physician.  He  completes  qualitative  analysis 
of  salt,  alloy  or  mixture,  gains  a  practical  knowledge  of  urinalysis, 
and  studies  the  underlying  principles  of  quantitative  analysis. 

Text-Book — Hellas  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. — Students  of  the  Junior  class  attend  one  lecture 
each  week  upon  this  subject,  during  the  first  half  of  the  term. 
During  the  second  half  the  same  time  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
Hygiene.    The  student  in  his  introductory  studies  has  acquired  a 
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foundation  upon  which  may  now  be  built  the  superstructure  of 
organic  chemistry. 

The  initial  work  of  nomenclature,  classification,  and  study  of 
theory  and  law,  soon  gives  place  to  the  description  of  the  hydro- 
carbons, alcohols,  ethers,  carbon  acids,  ^  esters,  amines,  amids, 
alkaloids,  etc.,  and  the  exhibition  and  intimate  study  of  each 
individual  member  of  these  groups  that  is  of  use  in  dental  practice. 

Text-Book — Holland's  Medical  Chemistry. 

Metallurgy. — A  study  confined  to  the  students  of  the  Senior  class. 

The  student  receives  two  lecture  demonstrations  each  week 
throughout  the  entire  college  year. 

The  first  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  fuels 
and  their  calorific  values;  furnace,  forge  and  other  appliances 
useful  in  reducing  operations  upon  ore,  making  and  testing  alloys 
and  solders,  uses  of  fluxes,  and  apparatus  for  developing  metallic 
characteristics. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  course  affords  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  each  metal  that  has  dental  employment. 

The  principal  ores  of  each  metal  are  shown,  the  process  by  which 
the  metal  is  separated  from  the  ore  is  detailed,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  metal,  and  its  employment  in  dentistry 
and  the  industrial  arts  is  mentioned.  The  alloys  or  salts  contain- 
ing it  are  described,  along  with  their  uses,  and  tests  for  its  recognition 
are  shown. 

Text-Book — Hodgen's  Dental  Metallurgy. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology. — In  the  study  of  Pathology  there  are 
certain  underlying  processes  that  are  common  to  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body  and  consequently  should  be  familiar  to  everyone  studying 
dentistry.    To  this  end  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  subjects: 

Causes  of  Disease — Bacteria,  traumatism,  temperature,  etc. 

Circulatory  Disturbances — Hyperemia,  hermorrhage,  thrombosis, 
embolism,  infarction,  edema. 

Retrogressive  Processes — Atrophy,  infiltration,  metamorphoses, 
necrosis,  gangrene,  death. 

Inflammation — Etiology,  varieties,  products.  Termination  by 
resolution,  encapsulation,  organization,  cicatrization. 

Tumors  or  Neoplasms — Theories  as  to  etiology.  Connective 
tissue  type,  benign  and  malignant.  Epithelial  type,  benign  and 
malignant. 

Specific  Granulomata — Tuberculosis,  leprosy,  syphilis,  actino- 
mycosis. 

Text-Book — McConnell's  Manual  of  Pathology. 
Second  year.    One  lecture  a  week  for  half  of  year. 

Bacteriology. — In  Bacteriology  instruction  is  given  by  means  of  didactic 
lectures  and  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 
The  course  of  lectures  includes  the  following: 
Classification  of  Bacteria — Structure,  morphology,  reproduction. 
Biology  of  Bacteria — Conditions  essential  as  well  as  prejudicial 
to  their  growth. 

Consequences  of  Micro-Organismal  Energy — Fermentation,  putre- 
faction, color  production,  gas  production,  disease. 

Infection — Sources  and  avenues  of  infection.  Modes  of  Bacterial 
Pathogenesis.  Action  of  Bacterio-toxins.  Cardinal  conditions  of 
infection. 

Immunity — Active  and  passive.  Natural  and  acquired.  Vac- 
cination, toxins,  antitoxins,  lysins.    Theories  of  immunity. 
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Sterilization  and  disinfection  of  instruments,  of  glassware  and 
ligatures,  of  the  hands,  of  sick-rooms,  etc. 

In  the  laboratory  the  students  receive  instruction  as  follows: 
General  bacteriologic  technic. 
Preparation  of  culture  media. 

Methods  of  growing  bacteria — Aerobic,  anaerobic,  isolation. 
Methods  of  examining  bacteria — Stained  and  unstained. 
Characteristics  of  special  groups  of  bacteria — Pyogenic,  acid  fast, 
intestinal,  etc. 

Text-Book — McFarland's    Text-Book    upon    the  Pathogenic 
Bacteria. 
First  year.    One  lecture  a  week. 

Histology. — The  subject  is  taught  throughout  both  the  Freshman  and 
Junior  years,  one  hour  a  week  being  devoted  to  didactic  instruction 
and  another  hour  to  laboratory  work.  The  lectures  are  illustrated 
by  charts,  drawings  and  lantern  slides,  to  enable  the  student  to 
form  a  correct  mental  picture  of  the  various  structures  of  the  human 
body  and  especially  the  hard  and  soft  tissues  of  the  oral  cavity. 

In  the  laboratory  students  are  taught  to  harden,  cut,  stain,  and 
mount  sections  of  the  various  tissues  and  to  examine  them  under  the 
microscope. 

The  character  of  the  laboratory  work  as  well  as  term  and  final 
examinations  determine  the  student's  progress. 
Text-Book — Stohr's  Histology. 

Oral  Surgery. — The  subject  of  Oral  Surgery  is  presented  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors  in  separate  classes.  The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
The  first,  which  begins  with  the  Junior  class,  embraces  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  principle  of  Surgery,  as  preparatory  to  the  more 
comprehensive  study  of  special  Surgery.  The  class  is  given  a  one 
hour  lecture  each  week,  while  another  hour  of  free  quiz  is  conducted 
by  the  surgical  assistant.  In  conjunction  with  this  teaching,  ward 
classes  are  formed  and  bedside  instruction  is  given  in  both  the 
Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals;  especial  attention  being 
directed  to  Oral  changes  occuring  in  patients  afflicted  with  Fevers, 
Blood  Dyscrasia,  Nephritis,  Exanthemata,  Malignant  Growths, 
Infections  and  Surgical  Operations. 

With  the  Senior  Class,  the  scheme  of  instruction  is  concentrated 
exclusively  upon  the  consideration  of  surgical  and  pathological 
affections  of  the  mouth,  jaws,  face,  nose  and  throat,  together  with 
the  accessory  sinuses. 

The  growing  demand  of  the  dental  profession  for  knowledge  and 
practical  experience  along  surgical  lines  is  adequately  supplied 
through  the  daily  clinics  and  dispensary  work.  Students  are  ap- 
pointed by  sections  to  observe  the  preparation  of  the  patients  for 
«  operations;  to  witness  anesthetizing  and  in  following  out  the 
subsequent  treatment.  The  occupant  of  the  chair  devotes  two 
hours  each  day  in  the  dental  operating  dispensary,  instructing  the 
Senior  Students  in  pathological  conditions  of  the  mouth  and  asso- 
ciate parts.  The  examinations  of  patients  prior  to  the  administration 
of  an  anesthetic  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  is  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  students.  If  any  cardiac  or  pulmonary  affection  is  discovered, 
it  is  demonstrated  to  the  students  and  caution  urged  to  avoid  any 
untoward  results  which  might  occur  during  the  administration  of  an 
anesthetic. 

Each  Saturday  the  largest  Oral  Clinic  in  the  country  is  held  at 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital  (Blockley),  at  which  the  teachers  of  this 
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branch  of  Surgery  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Temple 
University  (Philadelphia  Dental  College)  alternately  conduct  the 
operations. 

To  all  students  who  have  attended  75  per  cent  of  the  demonstra- 
tions at  this  hospital  a  certificate  is  given  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

One  appointment  is  made  from  each  college  to  serve  in  this  insti- 
tution as  Dental  Surgical  Resident  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

Adjoining  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  Building  is  the  Garret- 
son  Hospital.  This  building  is  devoted  mostly  to  Oral  Surgery. 
It  has  forty  beds  and  furnishes  valuable  material  for  the  Surgical 
clinics,  besides  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  clinical  aspect  of  other  pathological  conditions 
which  are  not  strictly  dental  in  character. 

Text-Book — Stewart's  Principles  of  Surgery. 

Ceramics. — The  Porcelain  Course  is  continuous  throughout  the  Senior 
year,  occupying  about  ninety  hours,  and  includes  lectures,  quizzes 
and  demonstrations.  Students  have  practice  in  carving  and  baking 
the  biscuited  teeth  upon  which  part  of  their  technic  work  is  performed. 
They  are  also  required  to  prepare  the  several  forms  of  cavities  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Wenker  Odontotype  and  make  inlays  for  them. 
They  are  thus  made  competent  to  construct  the  practical  inlays 
required.  The  advantages  of  furnace-baked  crowns  are  demon- 
strated, and  the  students  have  practical  experience  in  their  con- 
struction. 

The  principles  of  both  high  and  low  fusing  are  taught,  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  matrix  formation  are  explained.  Construction 
of  the  various  porcelain  furnaces  is  described  and  their  individual 
advantages  pointed  out.  Tooth  staining  also  is  demonstrated. 
Grading  is  on  attendance,  practical  work,  quizzes  and  final  examina- 
tions. 

Text-Books — Byram's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling  Teeth 
with  Porcelain.    Lecture  Notes. 

Dental  Jurisprudence. — This  course,  delivered  to  both  Junior  and 
Senior  students,  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  prospective  practitioner 
with  his  legal  privileges  and  responsibilities  and  to  inform  him  in 
regard  to  the  keeping  and  collection  of  accounts,  testimony,  damage 
suits,  etc. 

Dental  History. — As  no  student  can  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
dentistry  of  to-day  without  some  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
work  of  its  founders,  this  special  course  was  established  several 
years  ago. 

The  lectures  are  illustrated  with  lantern  projections  showing 
progressively  the  advancement  of  dentistry  from  the  earliest  periods 
down  to  the  present  time. 
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The  University  High  School. 
Day  Department. 

PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

This  department  includes  the  Classical,  Scientific,  Law, 
Medical,  Dental,  Pharmacy,  Business,  Civil  Engineering  and 
the  General  Preparatory  Courses.  Students  are  also  prepared 
for  Civil  Service  examinations. 

The  four  years*  College  Preparatory  Courses  have  two  objects 
in  view:  First,  to  fully  prepare  the  students  for  the  entrance 
examinations  to  this  or  any  other  college;  second,  to  give  a 
good  practical  education  to  those  who  cannot  take  a  full  College 
Course. 

The  Classical  Preparatory  Course  is  a  four  years'  course, 
intended  primarily  for  those  preparing  to  enter  College  in  the 
Arts  Course.  The  student  is  required  to  take  Latin  through 
the  four  years.  Greek  is  begun  in  the  second  year  and  con- 
tinued through  three  years.  If  French  or  German  is  substi- 
tuted for  Greek,  it  must  be  taken  through  three  years  and 
chemistry  or  physics  must  be  taken  as  an  elective. 

*The  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  extends  over  four  years. 

It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  who  contemplate  a  further 
course  in  mining,  electrical,  mechanical  or  civil  engineering, 
chemistry,  architecture,  or  any  one  of  the  technical  branches 
that  may  be  followed.  This  course  corresponds  to  the  Classical 
Preparatory  Course,  except  the  French  and  German  may  be 
taken  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  more  time  being  devoted  to 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Mathematics;  Mechanical  Drawing 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  is  outlined  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of 
Pennsylvania  for  students  at  law.  These  requirements  are 
nearly  identical  with  the  regular  classical  college  preparatory 
course,  but  full  details  can  be  found  on  pages  251  and  253. 

The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  is  outlined  to  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Professional 
Education.  The  Bureau  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure 
requires  for  admission  to  a  Medical  College  in  addition  to  a 


*  Many  students  possessing  the  leisure  and  the  physical  strength  can  prepare  for  the 
college  of  their  choice  in  less  than  the  four  years.  For  such  their  rosters  are  arranged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  college,  technical  or  professional  school  they  desire  to  enter. 
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standard  four-years'  high-school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  not 
less  than  one  year  of  college  credits  in  chemistry,  biology, 
physics  and  a  modern  language  other  than  the  English  language, 
or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

To  those  who  contemplate  entering  medical  schools  where 
a  degree  is  required  for  entrance,  the  regular  College  Course, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  is  commended. 

Many  hospitals  do  not  admit  young  women  as  candidates  for 
nurses  until  they  are  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Notwithstanding  this,  many  enter  a  course  of  this  kind  with 
meagre  education,  and  thus  begin  their  studies  with  everything 
against  them.  To  such  young  women  the  Medical  Preparatory 
Course  offers  excellent  training. 

The  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Courses  are  outlined 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Dental  and  Pharmacy 
Faculties  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Examiner.  The  full 
particulars  of  these  courses  can  be  found  on  pages  253  and 
254. 

The  Civil  Engineering  Preparatory  Course  is  intended  for  those 
desiring  to  enter  schools  of  engineering  and  is  very  similar  to 
the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  the  roster  being  varied  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  school  the  stu- 
dent wishes  to  enter.    The  roster  can  be  found  on  page  255. 

The  Business  Preparatory  Course  is  a  one  year's  course, 
intended  better  to  fit  young  men  and  young  women  who  have 
had  only  a  grammar  school  education,  or  its  equivalent,  to 
enter  the  Business  Courses  of  bookkeeping  or  shorthand.  It 
gives  advanced  work  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition, 
literature,  history,  commercial  geography,  algebra  and  French 
or  German. 

Those  wishing  to  enter  the  secretarial  or  normal  courses 
must  take  the  full  four  years'  preparatory  course. 

The  General  Course  is  intended  for  those  intending  to  enter 
business  pursuits,  or  who  desire  a  good  general  education. 
In  this  course  only  one  language  is  required.  The  training 
of  hand  and  eye  plays  an  important  part ;  mechanical  drawing, 
free-hand  drawing,  wood  carving,  Venetian  iron  work,  dress- 
making, millinery  and  cookery  may  be  taken,  the  same  number 
of  hours  work  being  required  for  graduation  as  in  all  other 
preparatory  courses  where  diplomas  are  granted. 

Civil  Service  Preparatory  Courses  vary  according  to  require- 
ments of  the  department  of  the  Service  the  student  wishes  to 
enter. 

A  strict  record  is  made  of  each  day  student's  recitations, 
exercises,  punctuality  and  conduct,  and  the  result  is  sent  to 
parents  or  guardians,  in  a  bi-monthly  report,  to  be  signed  and 
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returned.  From  these  reports  the  term  average  is  made, 
which,  with  the  final  examination  average,  when  examinations 
are  necessary,  decides  each  student's  fitness  for  promotion. 

Any  student  in  the  Day  Department  may  be  exempted  from 
final  examinations  in  any  subject,  if  he  shall  have  attained  a 
term  average  of  80  per  cent  in  that  subject,  and  shall  not  have 
fallen  below  60  per  cent  in  any  month. 

To  be  transferred  to  the  next  higher  grade  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  school  year,  students  in  the  College  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment are  required  to  attain  a  yearly  average  of  at  least  70  per 
cent  in  each  subject.  Failure  to  make  this  average  in  any  sub- 
ject conditions  the  student  in  that  subject. 

The  actual  working  year  in  the  Day  Department  is  esti- 
mated at  thirty-six  weeks,  and  there  are  twenty-two  or  more 
periods  a  week,  thus  making  a  total  for  the  course  of  approxi- 
mately three  thousand  periods.  This  amount  of  work  is  required 
for  graduation  from  the  College  Preparatory  Department. 

THE  CLASSICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  LAW,  MEDICAL,  DENTAL, 
PHARMACY,  GENERAL,  BUSINESS  AND  TEACHERS' 
PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

Note. — Only  such  of  the  following  subjects  are  taken  as  belong  to 
the  course  selected. 

First  Year. 

Algebra. — Elements  of  Algebra  up  to  Quadratic  Equations.  Slaught 

and  Lennes'  Complete  Course. 
Arithmetic. — A  thorough  Review  of  General  Arithmetic.  Business 

Applications,  Mensuration. 
Drawing. — Free-hand  or  Mechanical. 

Elocution. — Proper  method  of  breathing,  tone  placing  and  articulation, 
interpretations  of  selections  of  prose  and  poetry,  etc. 

English.* — Grammar:  Etymology — words  and  their  functions — par- 
ticularly the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflection;  sentence  forma- 
tion.   Formal  spelling. 

Composition:  Creative  writing,  with  emphasis  on  the  building 
of  the  whole  composition;  application  of  grammatical  principles. 

Literature:   Outlines  of  American  Literature;   selected  reading 
of  simpler  American  Classics  (Law  List) ;  home  reading. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Easy  translation  from 
English  into  French.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  acquisition 
of  a  vocabulary.  Conversation.  Reading  of  Super's  Anecdotes 
Faciles. 

German. — Careful  study  of  the  elements  of  Grammar;  practice  in  writ- 
ing easy  exercises  in  German.    Reading  and  conversation. 


*The  First  and  Second  Years  deal  especially  with  practical  grammar,  creative  composi- 
tion, and  the  elementary  facts  of  literature.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Years  are  concerned 
particularly  with  formal  rhetoric,  conscious  composition  and  literary  appreciation.  The 
work  of  the  four  years  is.  at  the  same  time,  complete  In  itself  and  preliminary  to  further 
development  in  college  English. 
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History. — English.    Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery. 
Latin. — Essentials  of  Latin,  Pearson. 

Manual  Arts. — Dressmaking  or  cooking  may  be  taken  in  this  year. 
Penmanship. 

Physical  Geography. — Physical  Geography,  R.  M.  Davis. 
Physical  Training. — Work  in  the  Gymnasium  two  afternoons  in  the 
week. 

Spelling. — Marshall's  Business  Speller. 

Second  Year. 

Algebra. — Quadratics  of  one  and  two  unknowns,  ratio,  proportion  and 
variation;  progressions,  variables,  limits,  series,  binomial  theorem 
and  logarithms.    Slaught  and  Lennes'  Complete  Course. 

Botany. — Natural  History  of  Plants,  Lessons  in  Naked  Eye  Observation. 
Field  Work.    Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany. 

Drawing. — Free-hand  or  Mechanical. 

Elocution. 

English.* — Grammar:  Syntax — science  of  the  sentence — especially  of 

sentence  structure  and  analysis;  punctuation. 

Composition:    Constructive  writing;    informal  application  of 

rhetorical  principles,  especially  paragraphing  and  punctuation. 
Literature:   Outline  history  of  English  Literature;    reading  of 

selected  English  authors;  home  reading. 
French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.     Conversation  and 

Composition.     Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  acquisition  of  a 

vocabulary.    Reading  of  easy  texts,  as  Super's  Ancedotes  Faciles. 
Geometry. — Plane  Geometry,  first  five  books,  with  original  exercises 

and  problems.    Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
German. — Grammar,  Conversation  and  Composition.    Reading  of  easy 

texts,  as  Hauff's  Das  Kalte  Herz,  Heyse's  V  Arrabbiatta,  Storm's 

Immensee. 
Greek. — First  Greek  Book,  White. 

History. — Ancient  History,  Morey's  Outlines  of  Ancient  History. 

Latin. — Selections  from  Viri  Romae  and  Nepos;  Caesar,  De  Bello  Gallico, 

Books  I  and  II;  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
Manual  Arts  or  Millinery  may  be  taken  in  this  year. 
Physical  Training. 

Third  Year. 

Algebra. — College  Algebra,  Taylor.  Review  of  quadratics  of  one  and 
two  unknowns,  graphical  representation  and  solution  of  equations 
of  different  degrees,  permutations  and  combinations,  theory  of 
equations,  determinants,  partial  fractions,  logarithms,  etc. 

Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work  in  General 
Chemistry.    Text-book:  Hessler  and  Smith's  Chemistry. 

Drawing. — Free-hand  or  Mechanical. 


*  The  First  and  Second  Years  deal  especially  with  practical  grammar,  creative  com- 
position, and  the  elementary  facts  of  literature.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Years  are  con- 
cerned particularly  with  formal  rhetoric,  conscious  composition  and  literary  appreciation. 
The  work  of  the  four  years  is,  at  the  same  time,  complete  in  itself  and  preliminary  to 
further  development  in  college  English. 
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English.* — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  of  preliminary  rhetorical  methods, 
good  use  and  diction  in  general  reference  to  the  whole  composition, 
the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises;  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature:  (First  Term)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected  from  Col- 
lege Requirement  List.  Home  readings.  (Second  Term)  Eng- 
lish Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative 
readings  selected  from  College  Requirement  List.    Home  readings. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Elements  of  syntax 
and  irregular  verbs.  Francois'  Elementary  French  Prose  Com- 
position. Reading  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  and  Daudet's  Le 
Petit  Chose.  Conversation. 

Geometry. — Solid  Geometry.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth. 
The  last  four  books  with  original  problems  and  exercises. 

German. — Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  all  the  essentials  of  Grammar 
as  found  in  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar.  Gerstaecker's 
Germelshausen;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Max  Miiller's 
Deutsche  Liebe. 

Greek. — Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition.  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
four  books. 

History. — Medieval  and  Modern.  Harding's  Essentials  of  Medieval 
and  Modern  History. 

Latin. — Cicero,  Six  Orations,  including  the  four  In  Catalinam  and  Pro 
Archia.  Sight  translation.  Selections  from  Ovid.  Prose  Compo- 
sition. 

Physics. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Sound,  Heat,  Light  and  Electricity. 
Carhart  and  Chute's  First  Principles. 

Physical  Training. 

Zoology. — Study  of  Animal  Life.  Practical  and  Descriptive  Zoology. 
Buell  P.  Colton. 

Fourth  Year. 
Algebra. — College  Algebra,  Taylor. 

Chemistry. — Hessler  and  Smith's  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  Remsen's 
Laboratory  Manual. 

English.* — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  continued,  rhetorical  principles, 
and  the  kinds  of  composition.    Review  of  Grammar. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises;  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles;  themes  in  description,  narration 
and  exposition. 

Literature:  (First  Term)  Study  of  the  greater  poets — Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton.  (Second  Term)  Shakespeare,  Lectures  on  Shakes- 
peare and  contemporary  dramatists.  Several  plays  read  carefully 
in  class.    Home  readings. 


*  The  First  and  Second  Years  deal  especially  with  practical  grammar,  creative  com- 
position, and  the  elementary  facts  of  literature.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Years  are  con- 
cerned particularly  with  formal  rhetoric,  conscious  composition  and  literary  appreciation. 
The  work  of  the  four  years  is,  at  the  same  time,  complete  in  itself  and  preliminary  to 
further  development  in  college  English. 
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French. — Thorough  study  of  syntax  as  found  in  Fraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar.  Study  of  Idioms.  Reading  of  Hugo's  Les  Miserables; 
Augier's  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier. 

German.* — Grammar;  thorough  study  of  Syntax,  Composition,  Read- 
ing. Selected  Texts  as  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell.    Sight  readings. 

Greek. — Homer1  s  Iliad  (2,500  to  4,000  lines).    Prosody;  Sight  translation. 

History. — Review  of  the  United  States.  School  History  of  the  United 
States,  McMaster.  Civil  Government.  Boynton  and  Pierson's 
School  Civics. 

Latin. — Vergil,  The  JEneid  (six  books);  Prosody;  Sight  translation. 
Physics. — Carhart  and  Chute's  First  Principles. 

Trigonometry. — Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  tables.  Roth- 
rock.  Trigonometric  functions,  identities,  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles,  both  plane  and  spherical,  and  applications. 


*  If  German  is  taken  for  four  years,  the  fourth  year  is  credited  as  first  year  college  work 
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The  College  Preparatory  Courses. 


CLASSICAL  COURSE.* 
(The  figures  refer  to  periods  per  week.) 


First  Year. 


Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   4 

Latin   5 

English  History   3 

Physical  Geography   2 

Spelling   1 

Physical  Training   2 

Second  Year. 
Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   3 

fPlane  Geometry   5 

Latin   5 

Greek  or   5 

French  or  German   3 

Greek  and  Roman  History. ...  5 

Physical  Training   2 

Elocution   2 

Penmanship   1 

Arithmetic   2 

Medieval  and  Modern  History .  4 

Physics   5 

Chemistry   8 

Civil  Government   2 


Third  Year. 


Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Latin   5 

Greek  or   5 

French  or  German   3 

Physical  Training   2 

Fourth  Year. 
Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Latin   5 

Greek  or   5 

French  or  German.   3 

Physical  Training   2 


United  States  History   3 

Botany  . ...  2 

Zoology   2 

Solid  Geometry   2 

Trigonometry   2 

French   6 

German   6 


Elective  subjects. 


SCIENTIFIC 
(The  figures  refer  t 
First  Year. 
Required  subjects. 


English   5 

Algebra   4 

French  or  German   3 

English  History   3 

Spelling   1 

Physical  Geography   2 

Mechanical  Drawing   4 

Physical  Training   2 


COURSE.* 
periods  per  week.) 

Third  Year. 
Required  subjects. 


English   5 

Solid  Geometry   2 

French  or  German   3 

Physics   5 

Physical  Training   2 


*  A  minimum  of  22  periods  a  week  must  be  taken  each  year, 
t  May  be  taken  in  second  or  third  year. 
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Second  Year. 
Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   3 

Plane  Geometry   5 

French  or  German   3 

Mechanical  Drawing   4 

Physical  Training   2 


Fourth  Year. 
Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Trigonometry   2 

French  or  German   3 

Chemistry   8 

Physical  Training   2 


Elective  subjects. 


Elocution   2 

Penmanship   1 

Arithmetic   2 

Greek  and  Roman  History. ...  5 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  4 

United  States  History   3 


Civil  Government   2 

Botany   2 

Zoology   2 

College  Algebra   2 

Drawing   3 

Latin   10 


In  this  course  students  are  required  to  take  eight  periods  of  History. 
If  the  student  elects  French  and  German,  he  must  take  at  least  three 
years  of  one  and  two  years  of  the  other. 


GENERAL  COURSE.* 
(The  figures  refer  to  periods  per  week.) 


First  Year. 
Required  subjects. 

English  t   5 

Algebra   4 

French  or  German  or  Latin .  .  .  3-5 

English  History   3 

Spelling   1 

Physical  Geography   2 

Physical  Training   2 

Second  Year. 
Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Algebra   3 

t  Plane  Geometry   5 

French  or  German  or  Latin .  .  .  3-5 

Physical  Training   2 


Third  Year. 
Required  subjects. 

English   5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

French  or  German  or  Latin .  .  .  3-5 
Physical  Training   2 


Fourth  Year. 
Required  subjects. 

English   5 

French  or  German  or  Latin .  .  .  3-5 

Drawing   2 

Physical  Training   2 


Elective  subjects. 

Elocution   2       Solid  Geometry   2 

Arithmetic   2       Trigonometry   2 

Penmanship   1       Zoology   2 

Greek  and  Roman  History ....    5       Freehand  Drawing   2 

Medieval  and  Modern  History    4      Mechanical  Drawing   4 

United  States  History   3      Wood  Carving   2 

Civil  Government   2      Sewing   2 

Physics   5       Cooking   2 

Chemistry   8       Millinery   2 

Botany   2 

In  this  course  students  are  required  to  take  eight  periods  of  History. 


*  A  minimum  of  22  periods  a  week  must  be  taken  in  each  year, 
f  May  be  taken  in  second  or  third  year. 
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The  Medical  Preparatory  Course  may  be  either  the  Classical 
Preparatory  Course  or  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course  plus 
the  pre-medical  year  which  is  outlined  elsewhere. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  follows  the  Classical  Preparatory 
Course  except  that  Greek  may  be  omitted  and  additional 
History  must  be  taken. 

The  Dental  Preparatory  Course  may  be  either  the  four  years 
of  the  Classical  Preparatory  Course  or  the  four  years  of  the 
Scientific  Preparatory  Course,  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course 
being  recommended  for  the  special  work  in  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry. 

The  Pharmacy  Preparatory  Course  may  be  the  first  year  of 
either  the  Classical  or  the  Scientific  Preparatory  Course. 

The  Engineering  Preparatory  Courses  are  covered  by  the 
Scientific  Preparatory  Course. 
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The  Evening  Department  of  the  High  School  of  the  Temple 
University  offers  the  best  very  facilities  and  opportunities 
for  earnest  young  men  and  women  whose  time  is  occupied 
throughout  the  day,  and  who  desire  to  devote  their  evenings 
to  important  branches  of  education.  There  is  no  capital 
like  a  good  education.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  people 
who  are  employed  through  the  day  that  the  Temple  University 
was  originally  instituted.  It  is  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  and 
every  year  adds  increasing  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  its 
methods. 

The  same  faculty  is  present  in  the  Evening  Department  and 
the  same  method  used  as  in  the  Day  Department. 

The  evening  student  in  the  Temple  University  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  most  eager  and  earnest  body  of  knowl- 
edge-seekers in  our  great  city;  with  those  whose  purpose  and 
aim  in  life  is  to  make  the  most  of  themselves.  Thus,  while 
securing  the  needed  education,  the  student  also  forms  associa- 
tions that  are  of  inestimable  value  through  life. 

All  the  influences  and  associations  of  this  department  are 
elevating  and  refining,  and  it  sends  forth  young  men  and 
women  imbued  with  higher  and  purer  ideals  of  life,  as  well  as 
practically  armed  for  business  or  social  emergencies. 

The  University  authorities  urge  all  evening  students  who 
desire  to  gain  time  to  secure  such  summer  employment  as 
will  enable  them  to  attend  the  Day  Department. 

Five  free  scholarships  in  the  Day  College  or  preparatory 
departments  are  offered  to  those  attaining  the  highest  scho- 
lastic standing  in  the  Evening  Department.  The  awarding  of 
these  scholarships  is  subject  to  further  regulations  and  approval 
of  the  faculties. 

These  courses  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  Day  Department.  In  the  Evening  Department 
the  faculty  recommends  that  but  three  two-hour  subjects  be 
untertaken  at  one  time  and  the  selection  of  these  three  is  left 
largely  to  the  student's  own  discretion,  though  the  Dean  gladly 
advises  with  any  student  upon  the  selection  of  his  studies.  If 
the  student  feels  that  he  had  time  for  more  work,  he  can  confer 
with  the  Dean  with  reference  to  it.  The  tuition  fee  is  $5  for 
two  periods'  work  per  week,  and  $2.50  for  each  additional  period 
per  week,  the  fee  covering  eight  months'  instruction. 
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The  following  studies  offered  in  the  University  High  School, 
Evening  Department: 

Algebra  (Two  Years). — First  Year — Definition  and  Notation,  Addi- 
tion, Subtraction,  Multiplication,  Division,  Factoring,  Highest 
Common  Factor,  Least  Common  Multiple,  Fractions,  Simple 
Equations.  Second  Year — Theory  of  Exponents,  Quadratics, 
Simultaneous  Quadratic  Equations,  Ratio  and  Proportion,  Variation, 
Progressions.    Text-book:  Slaught  and  Lennes',  Complete  Course. 

Chemistry. — General  Chemistry.  One  year;  six  periods  per  week.  Labo- 
ratory work  supplemented  by  informal  lectures.   Hessler  and  Smith. 

Chemistry. — Qualitative,  Prescott  and  Johnson;  Quantitative,  Talbot. 

Civil  Government. — Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
study  of  the  origin  and  present  organization  of  the  local,  State 
and  National  Governments,  with  special  reference  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Philadelphia.  Boynton  and  Pierson's  School  Civics, 
with  Pennsylvania  supplement. 

Composition. — See  outline  under  English. 

Drawing. — Architectural — The  course  in  Architectural  Drawing  includes 
all  the  principles  of  drawing  involved  in  designing  and  drafting 
of  plans  and  elevations  for  buildings  of  all  descriptions.  There 
are  also  classes  in  parallel  and  angular  perspective.  Mechanical — 
The  term  Mechanical  Drawing  includes  the  drawing  of  machinery 
and  the  work  of  the  builder  and  machinist.  The  course  in  Mechan- 
ical and  Architectural  Drawing  has  been  so  arranged  that  a  student 
who  thoroughly  applies  himself  may,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
receive  the  University  Certificate  and  feel  himself  competent 
to  enter  any  mechanical  or  architectural  establishment  with  credit 
to  himself  and  the  University.  Advanced  students  can  arrange 
to  enter  classes  at  any  time.  Free-hand — The  students  commence 
with  charcoal  drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  geometric  solids 
and  vases  with  applied  perspective,  progressing  to  more  difficult 
casts  and  objects.  Costume  Designing — This  course  is  intended 
for  dressmakers  wishing  to  do  original  work  for  gowns  and  wraps. 
Pattern  and  Decorative  Designing — This  branch  of  drawing  is  for 
artisans,  especially  for  those  intending  to  become  designers  of 
carpets,  oil  cloths  or  wall  paper,  and  for  superintendents  or  workmen 
in  the  constructive  or  decorative  arts.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  the  designs  or  patterns  are  manufactured  and  applied,  visits 
are  made  to  the  different  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
city.  Sheet  Metal — The  extensive  use  of  Sheet  Metal  for  construc- 
tive purposes,  especially  in  architectural  work,  has  widened  the 
field  for  practical  men  who  desire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  Approved  methods,  including  the  theory  of  Triangulation, 
and  their  application  to  various  kinds  of  work,  are  thoroughly 
taught. 

Those  intending  to  fit  themselves  for  draughtsmen  take  Algebra,  Geome- 
try and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

English. — 1.  First  Year — Composition  and  Rhetoric — Frequent  practice 
in  creative  composition  with  the  purpose  of  giving  fluency  and 
facility  in  the  application  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  principles, 
especially  spelling,  punctuation,  paragraphing,  idiom  and  theme 
building.    One  period. 
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Literature — The  outlines  of  American  Literature  with  selected 
readings.    One  period. 

2.  Second  Year — Rhetoric  and  Composition — general  treatment 
of  the  methods  of  preliminary  rhetorical  procedure;  the  structure 
of  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence;  punctua- 
tion; figures  of  speech. 

The  application  in  frequent  themes  of  rhetorical  principles. 
Literature — The  outlines  of  English  Literature.    One  period. 
College  Readings — Study  of  the  works  of  which  a  general  knowl- 
edge is  required  for  college  entrance.    Two  periods. 
Law  Readings — See  list,  page  251.    Two  periods. 

3.  Third  Year — Rhetoric  and  Composition — Formal  study  of 
preparatory  rhetoric  complete — gathering  of  material,  outlining, 
good  use,  diction,  rhetorical  principles  and  the  kinds  of  composition. 

Composition — both  constructive  and  analytical;  the  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles.    One  period. 
Literature — College  readings.    Two  periods. 

A.  Reading. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books 
carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails 
to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two 
selections  are  to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  Group  I. 

Group  I. — Classics  in  Translation. 

The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther.  The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if 
desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  The  Iliad,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI.  The 
JEneid.  The  Odyssey,  Iliad  and  JEneid  should  be  read  in  English  transla- 
tions of  recognized  literary  excellence.  For  any  selection  from  this  group 
a  selection  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

Group  II. — Shakespeare. 

Midsummer- Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth 
Night,  The  Tempest,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  King  John,  Richad  II,  Richard  III, 
Henry  V,  Coriolanus;  and  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet,  if  not 
chosen  for  study  under  B. 

Group  III. — Prose  Fiction. 

Malory:  Morted' Arthur  (about  100  pages).  Bunyan:  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, Part  I.  Swift :  Gulliver's  Travels  (voyages  to  Lilliput  and  to  Brob- 
dingnag).  Defoe:  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I.  Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field). Frances  Burney:  Evelina.  Scott's  Novels :  anyone.  Jane  Austen's 
Novels:  any  one.  Maria  Edgeworth:  Castle  Rackrent,  or  The  Absentee. 
Dickens'  Novels:  any  one.  Thackeray's  Novels:  any  one.  George 
Eliot's  Novels:  any  one.  Mrs.  Gaskell:  Cranford.  Kingsley:  Westward 
Hoi  or  Hereward,  the  Wake.  Reade:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Black- 
more:  Lorna  Doone.  Hughes:  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays.  Stevenson's 
Treasure  Island,  or  Kidnapped,  or  Master  of  Ballantrce.  Cooper's  Novels : 
any  one.    Poe ;  Selected  Tales.    Hawthorne :  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables t 
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or  Twice  Told  Tales,  or  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  A  collection  of  Short 
Stories  by  various  standard  writers. 

Group  IV. — Essays,  Biography,  etc. 

Addison  and  Steele :  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  or  Selections  from 
the  Taller  and  Spectator  (about  200  pages).  Boswell:  Selections  from  the 
Life  of  Johnson  (about  200  pages).  Franklin:  Autobiography.  Irving: 
Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages),  or  Life  of  Goldsmith. 
Southey:  Life  of  Nelson.  Lamb:  Selections  from  the  Essays  of  Elia  (about 
100  pages).  Lockhart:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Scott  (about  200  pages). 
Thackeray:  Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  in  the  English  Humor- 
ists. Macaulay:  Any  one  of  the  following  essays:  Lord  Clive,  Warren 
Hastings,  Milton,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Frederick  the  Great,  Madame 
d'Arblay.  Trevelyan:  Selections  from  the  Life  of  Macaulay  (about  200 
pages).  Ruskin:  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Selections  (about  150  pages). 
Dana:  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Lincoln:  Selections,  including  at  least 
the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Last  Public  Address,  the  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley  together  with  a  brief 
memoir  or  estimate  of  Lincoln.  Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail.  Thoreau: 
Walden.  Lowell:  Selected  Essays  (about  150  pages).  Holmes:  The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Stevenson:  An  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
with  a  Donkey.  Huxley:  Autobiography  and  selections  from  Lay  Sermons, 
including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Educa- 
tion, and  A  Piece  of  Chalk.  A  collection  of  Essays  by  Bacon,  Lamb,  De- 
Quincey,  Hazlitt,  Emerson,  and  later  writers.  A  collection  of  Letters  by 
various  standard  writers. 

Group  V. — Poetry. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Books  II  and  III,  with  special 
attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns.  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series) :  Book  IV,  with  special  attention  to  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  Shelley  (if  not  chosen  for  study  under  B).  Goldsmith: 
The  Traveler  and  The  Deserted  Village.  Pope :  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  A 
collection  of  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  as,  for  example,  some  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  The  Battle  of  Otterburne,  King  Estmere,  Young  Beichan, 
Bewick  and  Grahame,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  and  a  selection  from  later  ballads. 
Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Christabel,  and  Kubla  Khan.  Byron: 
Childe  Harold,  Canto  III  or  IV,  and  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  Scott:  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Marmion.  Macaulay:  The  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
The  Battle  of  Naseby,  The  Armada,  Ivry.  Tennyson:  The  Princess,  or 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  A  rthur.  Brown- 
ing: Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  "De  Gustibus" — Instans  Tyr annus.  Arnold: 
Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  The  Forsaken  Merman.  Selections  from  American 
Poetry,  with  special  attention  to  Poe,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier. 

B.  Study. 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  con- 
tinuation of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon 
form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  allusions.  The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups, 
from  each  of  which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I. — Drama. 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Hamlet. 
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Group  II. — Poetry. 

Milton:  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas.  Tenny- 
son: The  Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 
The  selections  from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  or  Pal- 
grave's  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III. — Oratory. 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America.  Macaulay's  Two  Speeches 
on  Copyright  and  Lincoln's  Speech  at  Cooper  Union.  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address  and  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV. — Essays. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns'  Poems.  Macau- 
lay:  Life  of  Johnson.    Emerson:  Essay  on  Manners. 

Examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  is  considered  satisfactory 
if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other  essentials  of  good 
usage. 

The  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  on  grammar 
and  composition,  and  the  other  on  literature. 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific 
questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  the  construction  of  indi- 
vidual words  in  a  sentence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of 
modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors. 
The  main  test  in  composition  consists  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a 
theme  through  several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  books 
read,  from  the  candidate's  other  studies  and  from  his  personal  knowledge 
and  experience  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner 
provides  several  subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate 
may  make  his  own  selections.  He  is  not  expected  to  write  more  than  four 
hundred  words  per  hour. 

The  examination  in  literature  includes : 

A.  General  questions  designed  to  test  such  a  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  as  may  be  gained  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  defined 
under  A.  Reading,  above.  The  candidate  is  required  to  submit  a  list  of 
the  books  read  in  preparation  for  the  examination,  certified  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  in  which  he  was  prepared;  but  this  list  is  not  made  the  basis 
of  detailed  questions. 

B.  A  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study,  which  consists  of  ques- 
tions upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of 
such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style. 
General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

French. — First  Year — Fraser  and  Squairs  Grammar,  Easy  Conversation. 
Reading  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perichon. 

Second   Year — Francois'    Composition.    Reading  of  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier  and  Hugo's  Les  Miser ables. 

Geography. — A  review  of  General  Geography,  intended  primarily  for 
those  preparing  for  Civil  Service  examinations.  Text-book,  Redway 
and  Hinman,  Natural  Advanced  Geography. 

Geography,  Physical. — A  general  outline  of  the  subject  is  presented. 
Text-book,  R.  M.  Davis'  Physical  Geography. 
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Geometry. — First  Year — Rectilinear  Figures,  Proportion,  Theory  of 
Limits,  Similar  Polygons,  Area  of  Polygons,  Regular  Polygons, 
Circle,  Measurement  of  the  Circle,  Original  Problems.  Second 
Year — Lines  and  Planes  in  Space.  Polyhedrons,  Cylinder,  Cone, 
Sphere,  Original  Problems.    Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth. 

German. — First  Year — The  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  essentials  of  Grammar.    Elementary  texts.  Conversation. 

Second  Year — General  review  of  Grammar,  Composition.  Occa- 
sional oral  and  written  reproductions  of  stories  read  in  class.  Ger- 
staecker's  Germelshausen.    Max  Miiller's  Deutsche  Liebe. 

Third  Year  (First  Year  College) — The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
introduce  the  student  to  German  classics,  with  a  general  view  of 
this  history  of  German  Literature.  Collateral  reading  in  both 
English  and  German.  The  following  texts,  or  their  equivalents 
are  used:  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell, 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Grammar. — See  outline  of  course  under  English. 

Greek. — First  Year — White,  First  Greek  Book.  Second  Year — Xenophon, 
Anabasis.  Third  Year — Homer,  Iliad  (three  books),  or  Odyssey 
(four  books).  Prose  Composition  (two  year  course,  open  to  students 
of  second  and  third  years). 

History. — Ancient,  (a)  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, 776-323  B.  C.  (b)  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  death  of 
Augustus,  753  B.  C.  to  14  A.  D.  Outlines  of  Ancient  History,  Morey. 
English  History:  A  course  designed  for  preparatory  students;  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  constitutional  development  and  the  English 
origins  of  American  institutions.  English  History,  Montgomery. 
European  History,  378-1900.  The  political  development  of 
Europe.  Robinson's  Western  Europe.  United  States  History.  A 
review  of  the  principal  events  in  American  history,  based  upon  Mc- 
Master's  School  History  of  the  United  States.  General  History.— A 
review  of  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.     Myers'  General  History. 

Latin. — First  Year — Bennett's  First  Year  Latin.  Second  Year — Caesar, 
De  Bello  Gallico,  I-IV.  Third  Year — Cicero  (six  orations) ;  Vergil, 
Mneid  (six  books).    Prose  Composition. 

Literature. — A merican — See  English. 

Literature. — English — See  English. 

Mensuration. — A  practical  course  in  mensuration  for  builders,  con- 
tractors, etc.    Text-book,  Elements  of  Mensuration,  M.  H.  Rogers. 

Oratory  and  Elocution. — The  courses  in  Oratory  and  Elocution  are 
two-year  courses,  general  in  character  and  based  upon  practical 
psychology.  The  instruction  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
mind  is  a  human  organism,  capable  of  growth,  and  under  proper 
development  produces  powerful  and  effective  orations  and  reci- 
tations as  naturally  as  a  tree  does  fruit  when  it  is  scientifically 
cultivated.  Therefore  the  scientific  improvement  of  the  student 
is  regarded  as  the  prime  factor  in  his  growth  as  a  public  speaker. 
The  main  elements  in  him,  viz:  thought  and  feeling,  are  developed 
by  stimulating  the  observation,  imagination  and  logical  association 
of  ideas. 

Oratory. — First  Year. — (a)  The  development  of  conversational  frankness 
and  directness,  (b)  Elimination  of  detrimental  habits,  manner- 
isms, self-consciousness  and  nervousness,  (c)  Concentration  of  ideas. 
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(d)  Development  of  observation,  constructive  imagination,  logical 
association  and  aggregation  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  (e)  Practical 
application  of  psychology.  (/)  Practice  in  description,  characteriza- 
tion and  extemporaneous  and  prepared  speaking. 

Oratory. — Second  Year. — (a)  Strengthening  of  mind  powers,  (b)  Pro- 
duction of  originality  and  individuality  of  ideas,  (c)  Development 
of  reason  and  logic,  (d)  Grown  of  emotion.  (e)  Study  of  applied 
psychology.  (/)  Laws  of  persuasion,  (g)  Knowledge  of  audi- 
ences and  methods  of  dealing  with  them,  (h)  Practice  in  debate, 
extemporaneous  speech,  lecture,  sermon,  oration,  etc. 

Elocution. — First  Year. 

I. — Mind  Development. — See  course  as  outlined  under  Oratory. 

II. — Elocution  Proper. — Interpretative  reading;  descriptive,  narration; 
monologues;  dialogues;  conversation,  pantomimes,  impersonation 
of  types  of  character  and  nationalities;  characterization;  recita- 
tions, original  sketches;  short  plays. 

Elocution. — Second  Year. 

I. — Mind  Development. — See  course  as  outlined  under  Oratory. 

II. — Elocution  Proper. — Study  and  interpretative  reading  of  classical 
literature;  pantomimes;  recitations,  cuttings  from  the  best  authors; 
abridgment  and  dramatization  of  novels;  study  of  programs; 
criticism;  original  productions  of  varied  character.  This  course 
in  Elocution  develops  the  student  as  a  reader,  thinker  and  speaker. 
It  also  teaches  the  student  how  to  live  scientifically,  that  he  may  be 
happier,  healthier  and  more  influential. 

Some  Weekly  Lectures  for  Both  Courses. — "The  Old  and  the  New 
in  Oratory  and  Elocution;"  "Methods  of  Study;"  "The  Laws  of 
Human  Development;"  "Observation  as  the  Basis  of  Education;" 
"The  Uses  of  the  Imagination;"  "The  Idealization  of  Thought 
and  Feeling;"  "The  Psychological  Basis  of  the  Emotional  Develop- 
ment;" "Scientific  Memorization;"  "Advantages  of  Extempo- 
raneous Speaking;"  "Relation  of  Voice,  Gesture  and  Physical 
Culture  to  Mind  and  Expression;"  "The  Laws  of  Debate;" 
"Philosophy  of  Literature;'  "Diagnosis  of  Audiences;"  "The 
Ideal  Public  Reader  or  Speaker." 

Penmanship. — A  rapid,  clear  business  hand  is  taught. 

Physics. — Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Sound.  Heat,  Light,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Carhart  and 
Chute. 

Physiology. — This  is  a  one-year  course  corresponding  to  the  usual  high 
school  course.    Huxley's  Physiology. 

Rhetoric. — See  outline  of  course  under  English. 

Trigonometry. — First  Year — Trigonometric  Functions  of  Acute  Angles, 
Solution  of  Right  Triangles,  Areas,  Polygons;  Trigonometric 
Functions  of  Angles  in  General,  Equations  Involving  Functions, 
Inverse  Functions,  General  Properties  of  Triangles,  Solution  of 
Oblique  Triangles,  Application  to  Surveying.  Rothrock.  Second 
Fear—Geometrical  Principles;  Right  Spherical  Triangles,  Oblique 
Spherical  Triangles,  Applications  to  Astronomy;  Solution  of 
Practical  Astronomical  Problems.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry, with  tables.  Rothrock, 
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ROSTER.* 

Algebra,  first  year,  to  Quadratics  (first  section), 

Monday  and  Friday,  9.10,  B-6 
Algebra,  first  year,  to  Quadratics  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  A-6 

Algebra  I  (third  section)   .Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.20,  A-6 

Algebra  II  (first  section)  Monday  and  Friday,  8.20,  B-6 

Algebra  II  (second  section)  Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30,  A-6 

Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratory,  General, 

Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-9 
Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratory,  Qualitative  (college  course), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-9 
Chemistry,  Lecture  and  Laboratory,  Quantitative  (college  course), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-9 

Civil  Government  Wednesday,  8.20,  B-6 

Drawing,  Free-hand  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  A-9 

Drawing,  Architectural,  first  year  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Drawing,  Architectural,  second  year  Monday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Drawing,  Mechanical,  first  year  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Drawing,  Mechanical,  second  year  Monday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Drawing,  Sheet  Metal,  first  year  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Elocution,  first  year  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  E-4 

Elocution,  second  year  Hour  to  be  announced 

French,  first  year  (college  course)  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  A-5 

French,  second  year  (college  course)  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  A-5 

Geometry,  Plane  (first  section)  Monday  and  Friday,  7.30,  B-6 

Geometry,  Plane  (second  section)  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30,  A-6 

Geometry,  Plane  (third  section)  .Tuesday  and  Friday,  9.10,  A-6 

Geometry,  Solid  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10,  A-6 

German,  first  year  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30,  B-l 

German,  second  year  Thursday,  8.20  to  10.00,  B-l 

German,  third  year  (college  course)  Mondav,  8.20  to  10.00,  B-l 

Greek,  first  year  Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10,  T.  H. 

Greek — The  Anabasis,  f 
Greek — Homer,  t 

History  of  the  United  States  Monday  E-4  or  Wednesday,  7.30,  B-6 

History,  English  Monday  E-4  or  Tuesday,  9.10,  B-6 

History,  General  Wednesday,  9.10,  B-6 

History,  Greece  and  Rome  Tuesday,  8.20,  B-6 

History,  Modern  European  Tuesday,  7.30,  B-6 

Latin,  first  year  (first  section) .  .  .Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10;  Friday,  7.30,  B-2 

Latin,  first  year  (second  section)  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30,  D-5 

Latin,  second  year  (Caesar).  .Tuesday,  9. 10  and  Friday,  8.20  to  10.00,  B-2 

Latin,  third  year  (Cicero)  Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  D-5 

Latin,  fourth  year  (Vergil)  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10,  D-5 

Literature,  American  Thursday,  7.30,  B-2 

Literature,  English  Monday,  7.30,  B-2 

Oratory  (college  course)  I  .  Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  D-4 

Oratory  (college  course)  II  Tuesday,  9.10  to  10.00,  D-4 

Physics  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-7 

Physiology  Wednesday,  8.20  to  10.00,  D-2 

Psychology  (college  course)  Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  D-4 

Required  Readings  (Law  Preparatory).  .Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10,  B-2 
Required  Readings  (college  entrance). .  .Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  B-2 

*  Each  class  meets  for  one  period  (50  minutes)  a  week  for  eight  months,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 

t  Hours  to  be  announced  later. 
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Rhetoric,  first  year  (first  section)  

Rhetoric,  first  year  (second  section) . .  . 
Rhetoric,  second  year  (first  section) . .  . 
Rhetoric,  second  year  (second  section) 

Rhetoric,  third  year  

Spanish  (college  course)  I  

Spanish  (college  course)  II  

Trigonometry  (college  course)  


Wednesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  B-2 


Thursday,  7.30  to  9.10,  B-6 


Wednesday,  9.10,  B-2 


Monday,  8.20,  B-7 
.  .Friday,  8.20,  B-7 
.  .Friday,  7.30,  B-7 
Monday,  8.20,  E-4 
Monday,  7.30,  B-7 


EVENING  LAW  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  course  has  been  carefully  outlined  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  as  laid  down  by  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
of  Pennsylvania.    The  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1.  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  on  any 

subject  is  notably  defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or 
division  into  paragraphs. 

2.  A  short  essay  will  be,  required  to  be  written  on  a  subject  to  be 

announced  at  the  examination. 

3.  The  applicant  must  have  read  the  following  works  and  must  be 

able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subject  matter, 
the  style  and  the  structure  thereof,  and  to  answer  simple  ques- 
tions on  the  lives  of  the  authors: 


Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Scott's  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian. 

Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond. 

First  three  books  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Burke's  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 

Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. 

Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun. 


4.  The  applicant  must  also  have  such  knowledge  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  English  Literature  (including  that  of  the  United  States) 
as  can  be  obtained  from  a  good  standard  text-book  upon  this 
subject. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Outlines  of  Universal  History. — Myers'  Ancient  History,  and 


Myers'  Medieval  and  Modern  History  or  other  equivalent  works 
are  recommended  to  those  students  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  advanced  academic  instruction. 
2.  English  History. — With  special  reference  to  social  and  political 
development.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
advanced  academic  instruction  should  make  a  careful  study  of 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  or  Ransome's 
Short  History  of  England,  or  Higginson  and  Channing's  English 
History  for  Americans,  or  some  other  equivalent  work;  and  all 
applicants  are  expected  to  read  Green's  Short  Story  of  the  English 
People. 
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3.  American  History. — This  will  include  Colonial  History,  with  a 
view  to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  our  institutions; 
the  story  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the  political  and  social  history 
of  the  United  States  down  to  the  present  time. 

Students  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  advanced  academic 
instruction  should  carefully  study  Channing's  Student  History 
of  the  United  States,  or  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  or  Thomas'  History  of  the  United  States,  or  some  other 
equivalent  work;  and  all  applicants  for  examination  are  expected 
to  read: 


(A)  First  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

(B)  First  six  books  of  Vergil's  JEneid. 

(C)  Four  Orations  of  Cicero  against  Catiline. 

This  examination  will  include  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter,  history,  geography  and  mythology  of  A  and  B;  sight 
translations  from  the  above  works,  and  sight  translations  taken 
at  large  from  Vergil  and  Cicero  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  prescribed  works. 

The  student  will  also  be  required  to  render  into  Latin  a  short  passage 
of  English  based  on  the  first  book  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — A  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  ordinary  arithmetic. 
A  careful  training  in  accurate  computation  with  whole  numbers 
and  fractions  should  form  an  important  part  of  this  work. 

Algebra. — Through  quadratics.    Milne's  Standard  Algebra. 

Geometry. — The  whole  of  Plane  Geometry  as  included  in  Elements  of 
Geometry,  abr.  edition,  Phillips  and  Fisher,  or  other  standard  text. 

Geography. — The  student  will  be  expected  to  have  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  and  physical  geography  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  political  and  physical  geography  of 
the  rest  of  the  earth  as  can  be  obtained  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
ordinary  text-books  of  the  schools. 

The  Law  Preparatory  Course  is  planned  as  a  three  years' 
course,  though  students  may  complete  it  in  two  years  or  less 
by  application  if  they  have  the  necessary  time  for  study  at 
their  disposal.  If  the  full  course  is  taken,  the  tuition  fee  is 
$20  for  the  school  year  of  eight  hours'  work  each  week,  or 
proportionately  less  according  to  the  number  of  hours  taken. 


A  good  general  history  of  the  United  States. 
Fiske's  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in  America. 
Parkman's  Montcalm  and  Wolf. 
Fiske's  The  Critical  Period  of  American  History. 


LATIN. 


ROSTER. 


First  Year. 


English,  Required  Readings 

Latin  

Algebra  

Rhetoric  and  Composition .  . 

American  Literature  

English  History  


 Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10,  B-2 

Tuesday,  7.30  to  9.10,  B-2;  Friday,  7.30,  B-2 

 Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  A-6 

 Friday,  8.20,  A-5 

 Thursday,  7.30,  B-2 

 Tuesday,  9.10,  B-6 
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Second  Year. 


Algebra  II  

English  Literature  

*  American  Literature  

English,  Required  Reading 

Ancient  History  

Latin — Caesar  

Rhetoric  and  Composition . 


 Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10,  B-2 

 Tuesday,  8.20,  B-6 

Tuesday,  9.10  and  Friday,  8.20  to  10.00,  B-2 
 Monday,  8.20,  B-7 


Tuesday  and  Friday,  7.30,  A- 6 


.Monday,  7.30,  B-2 
Thursday,  7.30,  B-2 


Third  Year. 


Civil  Government  

Plane  Geometry  

Latin,  Cicero  

Latin,  Vergil  

Modern  History  

General  History  

Geography  

United  States  History. . .  . 
Rhetoric  and  Composition 


Wednesday,  8.20,  B-6 


 Tuesday  and  Friday,  9.10,  A-6 

Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20,  D-8,  D-5 
Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10,  D-8,  D-5 


. .  .Tuesday,  7.30,  B-6 
Wednesday,  9.10,  B-6 


. .  .Tuesday,  8.20,  A-4 
Wednesday,  7.30,  B-6 


Monday,  7.30,  B-7 


MEDICAL,  DENTAL  AND  PHARMACY  PREPARA- 
TORY COURSES. 

These  courses  are  outlined  to  meet  the  preliminary  education 
requirements  for  matriculation  in  the  freshman  classes  of  the 
Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacy  Schools  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
new  Medical  law  requires  the  completion  of  a  standard  four 
year  High  School  course  and  a  pre-medical  year  during  which 
physics,  chemistry,  biology  and  a  modern  language  must  be 
taken  for  entrance  to  the  Medical  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Dental  Council  requires  four  years  of  High  School  train- 
ing as  a  preliminary  education  for  the  study  of  Dentistry, 
beginning  with  the  fall  of  1914,  and  the  schools  of  Pharmacy 
require  one  year  of  High  School  training.  These  are  the  mini- 
mum requirements. 

Students  wishing  to  prepare  for  the  State  Examinations  are 
graded  according  to  the  amount  of  work  that  they  have  pre- 
viously done  and  such  studies  given  them  as  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  amount  required  by  the  State  Examiners. 

Blank  certificates  are  furnished  those  coming  from  other  High 
Schools,  which  must  be  carefully  filled  out  by  the  principal 
or  other  authorized  officer  of  the  school,  showing  all  the  work 
done  in  the  school  previously  attended. 

The  State  Examiner  for  students  wishing  to  enter  Medical 
and  Dental  schools  is  Mr.  John  Loman,  Room  422  Perry  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa.     The  examinations  are  conducted  in 


*  If  not  taken  in  first  year. 
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June,  September  and  October,  and  in  February  by  special 
appointment  with  the  State  Examiner. 

The  State  Examiner  for  those  wishing  to  enter  schools  of 
Pharmacy  is  Mr.  A.  Davis  Jackson,  Room  422  Perry  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  These  examinations  are  also  conducted  in 
June,  September  and  October,  and  in  February  by  special 
appointment  with  the  State  Examiner. 

Sample  questions  or  other  information  regarding  the  Prelim- 
inary Examinations  for  the  Medical,  Dental  and  Pharmacy 
schools  may  be  obtained  from  either  Mr.  Loman  or  Mr.  Jackson, 
Room  422  Perry  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  list  of  High  School  studies  is  given  on  pages  243  to 
249. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  roster  varies  according  to  the  pupil's  previous  prep- 
aration and  the  requirements  of  the  college  he  proposes  to 
enter.    See  roster,  page  250. 

EVENING  ENGINEERING  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

Students  who  desire  to  register  for  the  degree  B.S.  in  C.E. 
must  present  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  high  school  or 
pass  examinations  in  History,  English,  and  one  foreign  lan- 
guage (see  p.  73).  Those  lacking  in  any  of  the  above  may 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  entering  the  evening  classes  in  those 
branches. 

Though,  in  general,  four  years  of  high  school  work  are 
required  to  enter  the  Engineering  Department,  yet  a  student 
who  desires  to  economize  time,  may  make  preparation  in  two 
years,  taking  only  those  preparatory  subjects  as  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  engineering  branches.  Two  years  will,  in  gen- 
eral, suffice.  During  these  two  years  of  preparation,  such 
engineering  work  is  introduced  as  is  best  suited  to  the  needs 
and  ability  of  the  student.  By  this  means,  the  student  is  the 
earlier  given  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  profession  he 
considers  entering.  He  is  at  the  same  time  gaining  sufficient 
knowledge  to  enable  him  to  fill  a  subordinate  position  either  in 
an  engineer's  office  or  in  the  field. 

The  student  taking  this  narrower  preparatory  course,  though 
he  can  take  all  the  technical  subjects  connected  with  engineer- 
ing, can  not  receive  the  engineering  degree  unless  he  takes 
additional  preparatory  work  so  as  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments (see  p.  73). 
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ROSTER. 


First  Year. 

Algebra  Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20  to  9.10,  A-6 

Geometry  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  8.20,  A-6 

Mechanical  Drawing  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

General  Science  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10  to  10.00,  B-7 

OR 

Algebra  Monday  and  Thursday,  8.20  to  9.10,  A-6 

Geometry  Monday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  8.20,  A-6 

Mechanical  Drawing  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Engineering  Drawing  Friday,  7.30  to  10.00  (second  term  only),  A-9 

OR 

Algebra  Monday  and  Friday,  9.10  to  10.00,  B-6 

Geometry  Monday  and  Friday,  7.30  to  8.20,  B-6 

Mechanical  Drawing  Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Mensuration  and  Plan  Reading  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00,  A-9 

Second  Year. 

Algebra  II  Monday  and  Friday,  8.20  to  9.10,  B-6 

Solid  Geometry  Monday  and  Thursday,  9.10  to  10.00,  A-6 

Physics   .Tuesday  and  Thursday,  7.30  to  10.00,  C-7 


SUMMER  CLASSES. 

Evening  classes  in  preparatory  studies  meet  from  June  1st 
to  August  1st.  Classes  are  formed  in  all  subjects  for  which 
at  least  ten  apply. 
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The  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Temple  University  are 
organized  as  '  'Model  Schools' '  in  connection  with  the  Normal 
Schools.  The  heads  of  the  departments  who  have  had  the 
organization  of  these  schools  under  their  control  have  sought  to 
bring  two  large  divisions  of  the  university  work  into  an  inti- 
mate relationship,  having  for  its  object  an  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  both.  In  developing  this  idea,  the  work  of  similar 
institutions  in  other  cities  has  been  carefully  observed  and  each 
has  been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  best  that  their  courses 
contained,  while  the  experimental  application  to  education  of 
untried  theories  has  been  avoided.  As  correlation  is  to-day 
the  keynote  of  all  education  which  aims  to  be  effective,  the 
work  of  organizing  the  Elementary  and  Normal  Schools  has 
been  designed  with  this  end  in  view.  As  a  result  the  training 
in  the  Normal  Schools  obtains  its  practical  side  from  personal 
observation  by  the  Normal  students  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary classes  when  actually  in  progress;  while  such  obser- 
vation of  their  work,  so  far  from  being  harmful  to  either  pupil 
or  instructor,  tends  to  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  each. 
By  the  system  of  correlation  the  pupil  is  gradually  perfected 
in  the  studies  of  each  group  taken,  the  various  subjects  taught 
obtaining  a  new  interest  and  value  through  their  mutual  con- 
nection, instead  of  remaining  isolated  and  disconnected  parts 
of  knowledge  whose  real  significance  the  pupil  rarely  grasps 
until  late  in  life. 

The  Model  Schools  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  i.  e.} 
the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Schools. 

THE  UPPER  SCHOOL. 

The  Upper  School  covers  the  work  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  years.  We  believe  as  each  class  in  the  elementary 
department  is  limited  in  numbers  by  a  careful  grading  of  the 
work  the  average  child  can  complete  the  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  seven  years  and  be  prepared  for  the  High  School 
Department  or  for  the  Business  School. 

The  tuition  fee  in  the  Upper  School  is  $65  for  the  school 
year,  payable  in  two  payments. 
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FIFTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Common  fractions;  decimal  fractions  and  percentage,  with 
a  careful  review  of  primary  arithmetic.  Philadelphia  Intermediate 
A  rithmetic. 

Drawing. — Pictorial  Drawing  (Free-hand),  Decorative  Drawing,  Historic 
Ornament,  Original  Design,  Geometric  Drawing,  Picture  Study. 

English. — Grammar:  Exercises  in  the  use  and  recognition  of  nouns, 
verbs,  pronouns,  adjectives  and  adverbs.  The  number  of  nouns 
and  pronouns,  and  the  corresponding  verb  accidence.  Simple 
sentence  structure.  Conversation  lessons.  Descriptive  and  narra- 
tive reproductions.  Maxwell,  Johnston,  and  Barnum's  Speaking 
and  Writing. 

Reading. — Memorizing  of  selected  poems;  selected  readings,  as 
Treasure  Island;  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Twice  Told  Tales. 
Spelling. 

French. — Mansion's  first  year  French  for  young  beginners.  Conver- 
sation. Special  attention  is  given  to  correct  pronunciation,  mem- 
orizing of  easy  poems  and  fables.  Reading  of  Super's  Anecdotes 
Faciles. 

Geography. — South  America  and  Europe.  Illustrated  with  the  stereop- 
ticon  from  time  to  time.  North  America  reviewed.  Natural 
Advanced  Geography,  Redway  and  Hinman. 

German. — A  few  of  the  essentials  of  German  Grammar,  and  memorizing 
of  select  poems  and  stories.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  cor- 
rect pronunciation.    Erstes  Lesebuch. 

Hand  Work. — Basket  making;  weaving;  whittling;  simple  wood  work; 
simple  pottery;  crocheting  and  knitting;  bookbinding. 

History. — Our  Country's  Story,  Tappan. 

Music. — National  songs  of  all  countries.    Chorus  work. 

Nature  Study. — Bird  life  is  the  especial  nature  work  in  this  year,  but 
familiar  talks  are  continued  on  general  topics.  First  Book  on 
Birds,  Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

Penmanship. 

Physical  Training. — Daily  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  or  classroom. 
Physiology. — General  plan  of  the  human  body,  and  the  manner  in  which 
life  is  maintained. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Percentage  and  its  application;  simple  interest;  measure- 
ments; ratio  and  proportion.    Philadelphia  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Drawing  and  Modeling. — Pictorial  Drawing  (Free-hand),  Decorative 
Drawing;  Historic  Ornament;  Original  Design;  Geometric  Draw- 
ing; History  of  Art — Simple  Talks,  Picture  Study. 

English. — Grammar:  Recognition  of  the  parts  of  speech;  parsing  of 
nouns  and  pronouns;  analysis;  the  elements  of  original  composi- 
tion.   Maxwell's  English. 

Reading. — Memorizing  of  selected  poems;  selected  readings,  as 
Story  of  Ulysses,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Jungle  Book,  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Spelling. — Alexander's  A  Spelling  Book. 

French. — Essentials  of  French  Grammar.  Memorizing  of  easy  little 
stories  and  poems.  Constant  drill  in  pronunciation.  Conversa- 
tion on  easy  topics.    Reading  of  French  fairy  tales. 

Geography. — Europe  and  Asia.  The  Natural  Advanced  Geography,  Red- 
way  and  Hinman. 
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German. — Constant  drill  in  correct  pronunciation  and  special  stress  laid 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  Interpretation  of  stories 
read  before  the  class.    Memorizing.    Zweites  Lesebuch. 

History. — Tappan's  Our  Country's  Story. 

Hand  Work. — Weaving;  basketry  and  simple  wood  work;  deep  carving; 
inlaying. 

Music. — Begin  works  of  great  masters. 

Nature  Study. — Plant  life  from  seed  to  flower;  field  excursions  for  the 
study  of  our  native  wild  flowers.  Insects.  Familiar  talks  con- 
tinued.   Gardening.    Atmosphere,  heat,  etc. 

Penmanship. — Special  instruction  is  given  and  particular  attention  paid 
to  penmanship  in  all  exercises. 

Physical  Training. — Regular  work  in  the  Gymnasium  is  required  of 
each  student. 

Physiology. — Structure  and  function  of  the  parts  of  the  body;  talks  on 
hygiene;  Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live. 

Sewing. — Careful  instruction  is  given  to  all  the  girls  of  this  department 
in  sewing  and  embroidery. 

SEVENTH  YEAR 

Arithmetic. — A  general  review  of  arithmetic;   measures;  percentages; 

proportion.    Durell's  Arithmetic. 
Drawing,    Free-hand. — Pictorial   Drawing    (Free-hand);  Decorative 

Drawing;    Historic  Ornament;    Original  Design;    Talks  on  the 

History  of  Art;  Picture  Study. 
Drawing,  Mechanical. 

English. — Grammar:  Thorough  study  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their 
inflection.  Composition:  mainly  short  descriptions  and  narratives ; 
sentence  structure  and  analysis.  Bad  habits  of  speech  corrected, 
and  the  reading,  speaking  and  writing  vocabulary  enriched. 

Reading. — Memorizing  of  selected  poems.     Selected  readings,  as 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Tom  Brown;    Miss  Radford's 
Story  of  King  Arthur;  Ivanhoe;  Hiawatha. 
Spelling. — Alexander's  A  Spelling  Book. 

French. — Drill  on  the  French  verb.  Special  stress  laid  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary.  Translation  of  easy  texts.  Memorizing  of 
selected  poems  and  fables.  Reading  of  Segur's  Les  Malheurs  de 
Sophie. 

Geography. — Africa,  Australia,  and  a  full  review  of  the  United  States 
and  its  possessions.  Natural  Advanced  Geography,  Redway  and 
Hinman. 

German. — Conversation  and  translation  of  easy  prose.  Conversation, 
reading  and  translation  are  carefully  cultivated.  Memorizing  of 
selected  poems,  including  Die  Lorelei;  stories  and  e  very-day 
idioms.    Guerber's  Mdrchen  und  Erzahlungen. 

History. — United  States  History,  1860  to  the  present  time.  Review.  A 
spirit  of  intelligent  patriotism  and  worthy  citizenship  is  inculcated. 
Eggleston's  The  New  Century  History  of  the  United  States. 

Manual  Training. — Cooking;  wood  work;  pottery;  sewing — the  mak- 
ing of  undergarments;  raffia,  braiding  and  basket  making;  reed 
mats  and  baskets;  wood  work  done  with  sloyd  knife  and  scroll  saw. 

Music. — National  and  College  Songs. 

Nature  Study. — Trees.    Animals.    Familiar  talks  continued. 
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Penmanship. 

Physical  Training. — Marching,  drills  and  light  apparatus  work. 
Physiology. — Anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body, 
with  demonstrations.    Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live. 
Note. — In  all  these  grades  occasional  visits  are  made  to  the  numerous 
museums,  art  collections  and  places  of  historic  interest.    The  stereopticon 
is  also  used  to  illustrate  the  work  in  Geography  and  History. 

THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL. 

The  Middle  School  is  intended,  primarily,  for  boys  and  girls 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  years.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  beginning  of  a  child's  education  that  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  make  the  four  years  of  this  school  complete.  It 
is  believed  that  a  judicious  training  without  undue  pressure, 
in  a  thoroughly  systematic,  methodical  way,  taking  up  every 
subject  of  study  at  the  proper  time,  is  best  calculated  to  call 
forth  and  develop  the  mental  faculties  in  even  those  children 
who  have  ordinarily  been  looked  upon  as  somewhat  dull  and 
lacking. 

Special  attention  is  given  by  the  teachers  to  secure  the 
development  of  each  pupil  along  the  lines  of  the  new  education 
in  the  cultivation  of  observation  and  concentration,  all  the 
work  being  carefully  correlated.  Instruction  is  given  by  teach- 
ers especially  trained  for  the  work  in  Hygiene,  Drawing,  Geog- 
raphy, Natural  Science,  History,  Number,  Form,  Color  and 
in  the  simpler  arts  and  crafts.  All  pupils  have  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  German  and  French  by 
conversation,  by  exercises,  and  by  reading  simple  stories. 
Daily  systematic  physical  exercise  is  a  part  of  the  course. 
The  work  of  this  department  covers  the  work  of  the  first 
four  years  of  our  public  schools.  The  department  is  graded 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  various  students.  Students 
are  received  into  these  grades  at  any  time,  and  are  advanced 
to  the  Upper  School  when  qualified. 

The  department  is  equal  to  the  very  best  elementary  schools 
in  teaching  ability  and  methods. 

The  tuition  fee  in  this  department  is  $50  for  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  $40  for  the  first  and  second  years,  payable 
by  the  term  of  four  and  one-half  months. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — First  half  of  year,  incidental  work,  figures  and  counting. 

Second  half,  combinations  up  to  ten ;  Measures. 
Art. — Nature  Drawing — Leaves,  sprays,  etc.     Imaginative  Drawing. 

Object  Drawing — Common  flat  objects;  mass  drawing  of  common 

solid  objects.     Color  Drawing — Elementary  Design.    Form  Study. 

Picture  Study. 
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English. — Conversations  about  familiar  things.     Stories  told  to  the 

children,  then  reproduced  by  them. 
Hand  Work. — Paper  cutting  and  folding;  cord  work;  weaving;  raffia; 

clay  modeling. 
Music. — Simple  songs  to  train  voice  and  ear. 
Nature  Study. — Simple  talks  about  familiar  things. 
Physical  Training. — Daily  exercise  with  individual  corrective  work. 

Games. 

Reading. — The  Gordon  phonetic  method  is  taught.  First  and  second 
books  read  with  other  supplementary  readers. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Numbers  to  100;  Numbers  to  1,000;  Fundamental  Opera- 
tions; Measures. 

Art. — Nature  Drawing — Leaves,  sprays,  plants,  insects,  animals.  Imagi- 
native Drawing.  Object  Drawing — Common  flat  objects;  com- 
mon solid  objects.  Color.  Elementary  Design.  Form  Study; 
Picture  Study. 

English. — Oral  exercises,  repetition  of  little  stones  read  or  told,  etc.; 
simple  written  exercises. 

Hand  Work. — Weaving;  basketry;  modeling;  coarse  sewing. 

Music. — Songs  to  train  voice  and  ear. 

Nature  Study. — Simple  talks  about  familiar  things. 

Penmanship. — The  penmanship  of  every  exercise  is  carefully  supervised* 
with  daily  special  instruction. 

Physical  Training. — Class  Gymnastics.    Games.    Corrective  Work. 

Reading. — Selected  Reading,  as  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.  Memoriz- 
ing of  short  poems.  Drill  in  Phonetics.  Blodgett's  Second  Reader. 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  II  and  III. 

Spelling. — Words  used  in  other  lessons. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Arithmetic. — Numbers  to  10,000;  special  attention  to  multiplication 
and  division;  measures.    Hamilton's  Primary  Arithmetic. 

Art. — Free-hand  Drawing.  Nature  Drawing — Leaves,  sprays,  plants, 
insects,  animals,  etc.  Imaginative  Drawing.  Object  Drawing — 
Common  flat  objects;  common  solid  objects.  Color.  Elementary 
Design.    Form  Study. 

English. — Oral  and  written  exercises  continued. 

French. — Simple  lessons.  Conversation. 

Geography. — Descriptive  Geography,  particularly  that  of  immediate 

environment. 
German. — Simple  conversation  and  readings. 
History. — Talks  about  Philadelphia's  History. 

Manual  Training. — Bead  work;  raffia;  bookbinding;  crocheting  and 

knitting;  coarse  sewing;  simple  wood  work. 
Music. — Part  songs;  chorus  singing.  Notation. 

Nature  Study. — Familiar  talks. — Trees,  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  fossils, 

insects,  animals,  weather,  etc. 
Penmanship. 
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Physical  Training. — Class  Gymnastics.    Apparatus  Work. 
Reading. — Selected  reading,  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors.  Memor- 
izing of  short  poems. 
Spelling,  Dictation,  etc. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Arithmetic. — Numbers  to  100,000;  special  attention  to  multiplication 

and  division;   integers,  common  fractions  and  decimals  related; 

denominate  numbers.    Hamilton's  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Art. — Free-hand  Drawing.    Nature  Drawing — Leaves,  sprays,  animals, 

insects.    Imaginative  Drawing.    Object  Drawing — Common  flat 

objects;    common  solid  objects.     Color.     Elementary  Design. 

Form  Study.    Picture  Study. 
English. — Oral  and  written  exercises  illustrating  the  sentence ;  the  marks 

of  punctuation  and  the  use  of  capitals;  frequent  work  in  oral  and 

written  composition  and  letter  writing,  meaning  and  use  of  words. 
French. — Simple  lessons.  Conversation. 

Geography. — North  America  in  brief.    Redway  and  Hinman,  Elementary 
Geography. 

German. — Simple  lessons.  Conversation. 

History. — Stories  in  Colonial  History  and  History  of  Philadelphia. 
Hand  Work. — Crocheting;    simple  embroidery  with  coarse  materials; 

whittling;  bookbinding;  simple  wood  work;  modeling. 
Music. — Training  of  voice.    Chorus  and  part  singing. 
Nature  Study. — Trees,  animals,  water  plants,  minerals,  mosses,  familiar 

grains  and  vegetables. 
Penmanship. 

Physiology. — Familiar  talks  on  the  body  and  its  care. 

Reading. — The  memorizing  of  a  number  of  carefully  selected  poems. 

Selected  readings,  as  Stories  of  Long  Ago,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book t 
Spelling. — The  words  occurring  in  daily  use. 

THE  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Lower  School  is  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Continu- 
ing Class  and  the  Kindergarten.  The  Continuing  Class  is  for 
children  over  six  years  of  age  who  are  not  quite  strong  enough 
for  the  full  work  of  the  Middle  School. 

The  hours  are  from  9  to  12  o'clock.  The  tuition  fee  is  $15 
for  a  term  of  four  and  a  half  months. 

The  Kindergarten  is  for  little  children  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age,  and  is  open  every  morning,  except  Saturday, 
from  9  to  12  o'clock,  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
the  Normal  Kindergarten  Training  Classes,  assisted  by  an 
experienced  kinder  gar  tner. 

The  Kindergarten  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  and  aims 
to  set  in  motion  the  processes  of  thinking  and  doing  which  con- 
tinue throughout  the  educational  life. 

The  fee  for  each  child  is  $7.50  for  each  term  of  four  months. 
The  first  term  beginning  Monday,  September  21,  1914. 
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ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

Evening. 

In  the  elementary  work  the  students  are  strongly  advised 
not  to  begin  with  more  than  three  subjects  of  two  hours  each. 
Students  in  this  course  should  confer  with  the  Dean,  so  that 
they  may  be  assigned  to  the  proper  grades.  Fee,  $12  for  the 
course.  $2.50  a  year  for  each  additional  one  hour  study  is 
charged.  Students  may  take  part  of  the  course  only  if  they 
so  desire. 

The  following  studies  are  offered  in  the  University  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  Evening  Department: 

Arithmetic,  Common.  (Two  Grades.) — First  Grade — Fundamental 
Operations  and  through  Fractions.  Second  Grade — Percentage 
to  the  end  of  the  subject.    White's  Arithmetic. 

Civil  Government. — Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.  A  brief 
study  of  the  origin  and  present  organization  of  the  local,  State  and 
National  Governments,  with  special  reference  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia.  Boynton-Pierson,  School  Civics,  with  Pennsylvania 
Supplement. 

Composition. — See  outline  under  English. 

English. — 1.  First  Year — Grammar,  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflec- 
tion; simple  structure;  parsing.    Two  periods. 

Composition. — Application  of  the  principles  of  grammar  in  crea- 
tive writing;  reproduction  of  descriptions  and  narratives.  One 
period. 

Reading. — Selected  authors.    One  period. 

2.  Second  Year — Grammar,  the  parts  of  speech  (continued); 
sentence  structure  and  analysis;  punctuation;  capitalization. 
Two  periods. 

Composition. — The  continued  application  of  grammatical  prin- 
ciples in  constructive  writing.    One  period. 

Geography,  General. — A  review  of  General  Geography,  intended  pri- 
marily for  those  preparing  for  Civil  Service  examinations.  Text- 
book, Redway  and  Hinman,  Natural,  Elementary  and  Advanced 
Geographies. 

Grammar. — See  outline  under  English. 

United  States  History. — United  States  History.  A  review  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  American  history,  based  upon  McMaster's  School 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Penmanship. 

Physiology. — This  is  a  one-year  course  corresponding  to  the  usual  high 

school  course.    Huxley's  Physiology. 
Reading. — This  is  a  two-year  course.     The  first  year  is  intended  for 

those  having  but  little  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  The 

second  year  is  an  advanced  course. 
Spelling. — First  Year. — All  the  familiar  simple  words  in  ordinary  use. 

Second  Year — A  more  advanced  course,  more  difficult  and  unusual 

words  being  given.    Alexander's  Speller. 
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ROSTER. 

Arithmetic,  first  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30,  B-4,  B-9 

Arithmetic,  first  grade  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  8.20,  B-4,  B-9 

Arithmetic,  first  grade  (third  section)  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  E-3 

Arithmetic,  second  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8.20,  A-5,  A- 7 

Arithmetic,  second  grade  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30,  A-5,  A-7 

Civil  Government  Wednesday,  8.20,  B-6 

Composition,  first  grade  Thursday,  8.20,  E-3 

Composition,  first  grade  (second  section)  Wednesday,  9.10,  B-9 

Composition,  second  grade  Monday,  8.20,  D-2 

Composition,  second  grade  (second  section)  Wednesday,  9.10,  B-4 

Geography  Tuesday,  8.20,  E-3 

Grammar,  first  grade  Monday  and  Wednesday,  8.20,  A-7,  A-6 

Grammar,  first  grade  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30,  D-2 

Grammar,  first  grade  (third  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.20  (Gym.) 
Grammar,  second  grade  (first  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  9.10,  A-7,  A-6 
Grammar,  second  grade  (second  section), 

Monday  and  Wednesday,  7.30,  A-7,  A-6 

History,  United  States  Monday  or  Wednesday,  7.30,  E-4,  B-6 

Penmanship  Tuesday,  7.30,  C-5 

Penmanship  Tuesday,  8.20,  C-5 

Penmanship  Tuesday,  9.10,  C-5 

Physiology  Wednesday,  8.20  to  10.00,  D-2 

Reading  Tuesday,  7.30,  E-3 

Spelling,  first  grade  Monday,  9.10,  A-4 

Spelling,  first  grade  (second  section)  Monday,  9.10,  A-5 

Spelling,  first  grade  Thursday,  7.30,  E-3 

Spelling,  second  grade  Monday,  9.10,  D-2 
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7.30-8.20. 

A-4  English  History 

A-5. .  .Arithmetic  II  (Sec.  2) 

A-6  Plane  Geometry 

A- 7  Grammar  II  (Sec.  2) 

A-9 .  .  Architectural  and  Me- 
chanical Drawing  II 

B-l  German  I 

B-2  English  Literature 

B-3  Reading  Room 

B-4  Arithmetic  I 

B-5  Latin  (College) 

B-6  Plane  Geometry  I 

B-7  Rhetoric  III 

B-8  Telegraphy 

B-9  Calculus  (College) 

B-10  Pratt  Trusss 

C-l  Typewriting 

C-2.Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  3) 
C-3.Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1) 
C-4.  .  .Ins.  Bank,  and  Brok. 

C-5  Beg.  Dictation 

C-6  Adv.  Dictation 

C-7  Commercial  Law  I 

C-8  Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  II,  III 

C- 1 0  Laboratory 

C-ll  Reporting 

D-l.. Office  (College  Dept.) 
D-2 ....  Grammar  I  (Sec.  2) 

D-3  Construcition  III 

D-4.  .History  of  Education 

D-5  Latin  I 

D-6  

D-8 .  .  .  Industrial  Chemistry 

E-2  Cookery 

E-3  .  .  Descriptive  Geometry 

E-4  History  of  U.  S. 

E-5  Dressmaking 

E-6  Dressmaking 

Gm.Lec.Rm.  Gram.  I  (Sec. 3) 


COLLEGE  HALL. 
Monday. 
8.20-9.10 

 English  History 

 Arithmetic  II  (Sec.  I) 

 Algebra  I 

 Grammar  I 

Architectural  and  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  II 


.German  III  (Fresh.) 
....  College  Readings 

 Reading  Room 

.  Arithmetic  I  (Sec.  2) 

 Latin  (College) 

 Algebra  II 

 Rhetoric  I 

 Telegraphy 

. . .  Calculus  (College) 
 Pratt  Truss 


.  Office  (College  Dept.) 

 Composition  II 

 Construction  III 

.History  of  Education 


.  Cicero 


9.10-10.00. 


 Spelling  I  (Sec.  2) 

 Solid  Geometry 

 Grammar  II  (Sec.  1) 

Architectural  and  Mechan- 
ical Drawing  II 

 German  III  (Fresh.) 

 Law  Readings 

 Reading  Room 

  .Spelling  I 


 Algebra  I 

 General  Science 

 Telegraphy 

.Analytical  Geometry 
. .  .  Pratt  Truss 


 Typewriting 

.  Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  3) 
.Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1) 
.  .  .  Ins.  Bank,  and  Brok. 

 Beg.  Dictation 

 Adv.  Dictation 

 Commercial  Law  I 

 Laboratory 

 Chemistry  II,  III 

 Laboratory 

 Reporting 


 Typewriting 

.  Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  3) 
.Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1) 
.  .  .  Ins.  Bank,  and  Brok. 

 Beg.  Dictation 

 Adv.  Dictation 

 Commercial  Law  I 

 Laboratory 

 Chemistry  II,  III 

 Laboratory 

 Reporting 


.  Spelling  II 


.Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching 
 Vergil 


.  .  Industrial  Chemistry   

 Cookery   Cookery 

.  Descriptive  Geometry  ......  Materials 

 Rhetoric  II   English  History 

 Dressmaking   Dressmaking 

 Dressmaking   Dressmaking 


Tuesday. 

A-4  Political  Econ.  Prob  Political  Economy  Prob  

A-5  French  I   French  I   

A-6  Algebra  II   Algebra  I   Plane  Geometry 

A- 7  Construction  I   Construction  I   Materials 

A-9  Drawing — Freehand    .......  Drawing — Freehand   
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7.30-8.20.                               8.20-9.10.  9.10-10.00. 

B-l  German- Adv.  Comp  German  Literature   German  Literature 

B-2  Latin  I   Latin  I   Caesar 

B-3  Reading  Room   Reading  Room   Reading  Room 

B-4  English  (Soph.)   English  (Soph.)   English  (Soph.) 

B-5  Accounting  II   Accounting  II   Accounting  II 

B-6. .  .Hist.,  Mod.  European  .  .History,  Greece  and  Rome   English  History 

B-7  Algebra  (College)   Algebra  (College)   

B  -8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

B-9  Com.  Law,  Elem  Real  Estate  Law   Real  Estate  Law 

B-10.  .  .  .Organic  Chemistry   Organic  Chemistry   

C-l  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

C-2  Int.  Shorthand   Int.  Shorthand   Int.  Shorthand 

C-3  Beg.  Arithmetic   Adv.  Arithmetic   Int.  Arithmetic 

C-4.Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2)   Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2)   Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2) 

C-5  Int.  Penmanship   Beg.  Penmanship   Adv.  Penmanship 

C-6 .  .  Adv.  Business  English   Int.  Business  English   Beg.  Business  English 

C-7  Physics   Physics   Physics 

C-8  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  I   Chemistry  I   Chemistry  I 

C- 1 0  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-ll...  Beg.  Arith.  (Sec.  2)   Beg.  Business  English  .  .Beg.  Penmanship  (Sec.  2) 

D-l . . .  .English  Hist.  (Coll.)   English  History  (Coll.)   

D  2  Steam  Engine   Steam  Engine   Steam  Engine 

D-3  Ethics   Ethics   Logic 

D-4  Oratory  I   Oratory  I   Oratory  II 

D-5  Bridge  Design   Bridge  Design   Bridge  Design 

D-6.      

D-8      

E-2      

E-3  Reading   Geography   Arithmetic  I  (Sec.  3) 

E-4      

E-5      

E-6  Millinery   Millinery   Millinery 

Gym.  Lec.  Rm . .     

Gym  Ladies'  Classes   Ladies'  Classes   Ladies'  Classes 

Wednesday. 

A-4  Sociology  Pi  in  Sociology  Prin  

A-5  French  II   French  II   French  Special 

A"6  Grammar  II  (Sec.  2)   Grammar  I   Grammar  II  (Sec.  1) 

A-7. .  .Arithmetic  II  (Sec.  2)   Arithmetic  II  (Sec.  1)  ...  .Composition  II  (Sec.  2) 

A-9. . . .  Mechanical  Drawing   Mechanical  Drawing   Mechanical  Drawing 

B  1  Grammar  I  (Sec.  3)     

B-2  Spanish  I   Spanish  I   Spanish  II 

B-3  Reading  Room   Reading  Room  Reading  Room 

B-4      

B-5     ....  Composition  II  (Sec.  2) 

B-6  History  of  U.  S  Civil  Government   General  History 

B-7  Accounting  I   Accounting  I   Accounting  I 

B-8      

B-9  Arithmetic  I   Arithmetic  I  (Sec.  2)   Composition  I  (Sec.  2) 

B-10      
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7.30-8.20. 

C-l  Typewriting 

C-2 .  Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  3) 

C-3  Beg.  Arithmetic 

C-4  

C-5  Int.  Bookkeeping 

C-6  Adv.  Bookkeeping 

C-7  Arithmetic  (Sec.  2) 

C-8  Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  II,  III 

C-10  Laboratory 

C-l  1 .  .  Corporation  and  Fin. 

D-l  Medieval  History 

D-2  ....  Grammar  I  (Sec.  2) 

D-3  

D-4  Psychology 


D-5. 
D-6. 
D-8. 


E-2  Cookery 

E-3  

E-4  Elocution 

E-5  

E-6  


8.20-9.10.  9.10-10.00. 

 Typewriting   Typewriting 

.  Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  3)   Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  3) 

 Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Bookkeeping 


 Int.  Arithmetic   Int.  Bookkeeping 

 Adv.  Bookkeeping   Adv.  Arithmetic 

 Bookkeeping  (Sec.  2)   Bookkeeping  (Sec.  2) 

 Laboratory   Laboratory 

 Chemistry  II,  III   Chemistry  II,  III 

 Laboratory   Laboratory 

.  Corporation  and  Finance  . .  .  Corporation  and  Finance 

 Medieval  History   

 Physiology   Physiology 


.  Psychology   Theory  and  Practice  of 

Teaching 


. .  Cookery  Cookery 

.  Elocution   Elocution 


Gm.  Lec.  Rm. 


A-4. .  .Political  Econ.  (Prin.) 

A-5  French  III 

A-6  Plane  Geometry 

A-7  Graphics 

A-9  Mensuration 

B-l  German  I 

B-2.  . .  .American  Literature 

B-3  Reading  Room 

B-4 .  .  Adv.  Commercial  Law 

B-5  

B-6  Trigonometry 

B-7  Money  and  Credit 

B-8  

B-9  Analytical  Geometry 

B-10  

C-l  Beg.  Typewriting 

C-2  Reporting 

C-3. Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1) 
C-4. Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2) 

C-5  Adv.  Dictation 

C-6  Beg.  Dictation 

C-7  Physics 

C-8  Laboratory 

C-9  Organic  Chemistry 

C-10  Laboratory 

C-U  


Thursday. 

.Political  Economy  (Prin.)   

 French  1 1 1   French  III 

 Algebra  I   Solid  Geometry 

 Graphics   R.  R.  Curves 

 Plan  Reading   Plan  Reading 


 German  II   German  II 

 College  Reading   Law  Readings 

 Reading  Room   Reading  Room 

.Adv.  Commercial  Law   Adv.  Commercial  Law 


 Trigonometry   

.  Money  and  Credit   Money  and  Credit 


.Analytical  Geometry   .Calculus 

   General  Science 


 Beg.  Typewriting   Beg.  Typewriting 

 Reporting   Reporting 

.Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1)   Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  1) 

.  Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2)   Beg.  Shorthand  (Sec.  2) 

 Adv.  Dictation   Adv.  Dictation 

 Beg.  Dictation   Beg.  Dictation 

 Physics   Physics 

 Laboratory   Laboratory 

,  Organic  Chemistry   

 Laboratory  Laboratory 
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7.30-8.20.  8.20-9.10.  9.10-10.00. 

D-l  Bridge  Design  Bridge  Design   Bridge  Design 

D-2      

D-3      

D-4  Phil,  of  Education  .  .  .  Philosophy  of  Education   

D-5  Latin  I   Cicero   Vergil 

D-6      

'D-8.*       ;^  > 

E-2      

E-3  Spelling  I   Composition  I   Arithmetic  I  (Sec.  3) 

E-4...:.       

E-5  Dressmaking   Dressmaking   Dressmaking 

E-6  Dressmaking   Dressmaking   Dressmaking 

Gym.  Lec.  Rm.     

Friday. 

A-4  Social  Problems   Social  Problems   

A-5  .7    

A-6  Algebra  II   Algebra  I   Geometry,  Plane 

A-7  Hydraulics   Hydraulics   

A-9 .  .  Architectural  Drawing   Architectural  Drawing   Architectural  Drawing 

and  Sheet  Metal 

B-l .  .  .German  III  (College)   German  III  (College)   

B-2  Latin  I   Caesar   Caesar 

B-3  Reading  Room   Reading  Room   Reading  Room 

B-4.  .  .  .English  (Freshman)   English  (Freshman)   English  (Freshman) 

B_5  Surveying   Surveying   Railroad  Curves 

B-6  Plane  Geometry  I   Algebra  II   Algebra  I 

B-7  Rhetoric  II   Rhetoric  I   

B-8  Telegraphy   Telegraphy   Telegraphy 

B-9  Conveyancing   Conveyancing   Conveyancing 

B-10      

C-l  Typewriting   Typewriting   Typewriting 

C-2  Int.  Shorthand   Int.  Shorthand   Int.  Shorthand 

C-3  Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Bookkeeping   Beg.  Bookkeeping 

C-4  Beg.  Typewriting   Beg.  Typewriting   Business  English 

C-5  Int.  Bookkeeping   Int.  Business  English   Int.  Bookkeeping 

C-6  Adv.  Bookkeeping   Adv.  Bookkeeping   Adv.  Bookkeeping 

C-7 .  .  Business  Eng.  (Sec.  2)   Bookkeeping  (Sec.  2)   Bookkeeping  (Sec.  2) 

C-8  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-9  Chemistry  I   Chemistry  I   Chemistry  I 

C-10  Laboratory   Laboratory   Laboratory 

C-ll      

D-l      

D-2  Materials    Materials   

D-3.      

D4      

D-5...      

D-6      

D-8      

E-2      

E-3      

E-4      

E-5  Millinery   Millinery  Millinery 

E-6      

Gym.  Lec.  Rm .  .     

Gym  Ladies'  Classes   Ladies'  Classes   Ladies'  Classes 
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Special  Technical  and  Vocational  Courses. 


COOKERY. 
Brief  Course. 

The  Brief  Course  in  Cooking  in  the  day  classes  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  four  months  each.  The  first  term  begins 
the  first  week  in  October.  The  second  term  begins  the  first 
week  in  February.  The  classes  meet  on  each  successive  Fri- 
day, from  2.15  to  4.15  p.  m. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $10  for  each  term  of  four  months. 

The  food  material  costs  $1.50  extra  for  each  term. 

The  first  term  consists  of  instruction  in  the  making  and  care 
of  the  fire,  care  of  the  kitchen  and  appointments,  dish  wash- 
ing, measuring,  the  principles  of  boiling,  steaming,  stewing, 
baking  and  broiling,  cooking  of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  soups, 
meats,  biscuits,  puddings  and  sauces,  batter  (muffins,  etc.), 
bread,  pastry,  cake  and  desserts. 

The  second  term:  Croquettes,  roasting  of  meats  and  fowls, 
salads,  mayonnaise,  French  dressing,  desserts,  frozen  creams, 
ices,  etc.,  fancy  cakes,  souffles,  the  use  of  the  chafing  dish. 
Two  dishes  are  prepared  at  each  lesson  by  the  pupil. 

The  evening  classes  meet  every  Wednesday  evening,  from 
7.30  to  9.30  o'clock. 

These  classes  are  divided  into  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each. 
The  first  term  begins  the  first  Wednesday  in  October. 

The  first  term  consists  of  instruction  in  the  making  and  care 
of  the  fire,  care  of  the  kitchen  and  appointments,  dish  wash- 
ing, measuring,  the  principles  of  boiling,  steaming,  stewing, 
baking  and  broiling,  cooking  of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  soups, 
meats,  biscuits,  puddings  and  sauces. 

The  second  term:  Batters  (muffins,  etc.),  doughs  (dough- 
nuts, bread,  pastry  and  cake),  desserts,  roasting  of  meats  and 
fowls. 

The  third  term:  Salads,  mayonnaise,  French  dressings, 
croquettes,  entrees,  desserts,  frozen  creams,  ices,  etc.,  fancy 
cakes,  souffles,  the  use  of  the  chafing  dish,  serving  a  luncheon 
or  dinner.  Two  dishes  are  prepared  at  each  lesson  by  the 
pupil. 

The  fee  for  this  course  is  $5  for  each  term  of  ten  weeks, 
The  food  materials  cost  $1  extra  for  each  term. 
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Advanced  Course  in  Cookery. 

This  course  gives  instruction  in  canning,  preserving,  mak- 
ing of  jelly,  Christmas  cakes,  Swedish  breads,  fancy  gelatine, 
desserts,  puff  paste.  The  use  of  nuts  in  various  ways  in  place 
of  meat. 

This  course  begins  the  last  Wednesday  in  September,  meet- 
ing on  successive  Wednesday  mornings  from  9  until  12  o'clock. 
Fee,  $10  for  each  term  of  four  months. 

The  food  material  costs  $2  extra. 

Special  Course  in  Invalid  Cookery. 

This  course  consists  of  ten  lessons ;  in  it  the  student  is  taught 
to  prepare  dainty  and  suitable  dishes  for  the  invalid  at  home. 
It  is  also  designed  for  nurses  or  those  wishing  to  take  up  work 
in  the  hospitals.  The  course  begins  the  first  Wednesday  in 
October.    Fee  for  the  course,  $5. 

The  food  material  costs  $1  extra. 

DRESSMAKING  AND  MILLINERY. 
Technical  Courses  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. 

In  these  courses  classes  meet  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day of  each  week,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 

Students  must  pass  an  examination  in  plain  hand  and 
machine  sewing  to  enter  the  dressmaking  course.  Plain  sewing 
must  be  taken  first  if  the  examination  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  course  in  Dressmaking  is  planned  to  give  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  dressmaking,  with  as  much  practice  in  their  application 
as  time  allows. 

A  thorough  course  in  drafting  is  given  and  unlined  and  lined  gowns 
are  designed  and  made.  The  making  of  paper  and  crinoline  models 
is  taught.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  economical  handling  of 
material,  in  its  choice  and  harmony  of  colors. 
The  course  in  Millinery  consists  of  the  altering  of  buckram  frames ;  making 
and  trimming  of  plain  covered  hats;  making  folds,  fitted  facings, 
puffed  edges,  plain  bindings;  making  wire  frames  and  lace  hats; 
making  bows  of  all  kinds  and  curling  feathers.  Inexpensive  material 
is  used  for  practice  work,  but  each  pupil  is  required  to  make  at  least 
one  good  velvet  hat. 

The  classes  organize  September  15,  1914,  and  continue  until 
June  15,  1915. 

Terms,  $75  for  the  year  in  half-yearly  payments.  Upon 
the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  year's  work,  a  diploma  is 
granted.    Diploma  fee,  $5. 

If  Millinery  is  taken  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings  in 
combination  with  the  dressmaking  course,  the  tuition  fee  for 
the  combined  course  is  $100  for  the  year. 
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Brief  Courses  in  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. 

The  Brief  Course  in  Dressmaking  is  divided  into  two  terms ; 
the  first  term  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and  the 
second,  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

In  the  first  term,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  drafting,  cutting, 
fitting,  and  making  of  a  shirtwaist  suit  of  washable  material. 

In  the  second  term,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  cutting,  fitting 
and  making  of  a  trimmed  dress  of  light-weight  woolen  goods 
or  other  material  which  they  may  select. 

The  day  classes  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings, 
from  9.30  to  11.30.  Fee,  $15  for  each  term  of  four  months 
payable  in  advance. 

An  afternoon  class  meets  every  Wednesday  afternoon  from 
2  until  5.    Tuition,  $7.50  for  each  term  of  four  months. 

The  evening  classes  meet  on  Monday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings, from  7.30  to  9.30. 

A  class  will  also  be  formed  for  Wednesday  evenings  from 
7.30  to  9.30  in  the  University  building  at  Broad  and  Brown 
Streets. 

Tuition  fee  is  $10  for  each  term  of  four  months,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  Brief  Course  in  Millinery  is  divided  into  two  terms; 
the  first  term  beginning  the  first  Tuesday  in  October;  the  sec- 
ond, the  first  Tuesday  in  February. 

The  work  of  the  first  term  (Fall  term)  consists  of  the  altering 
and  covering  of  buckram  frames  with  canton  flannel  and  with 
velvet;  the  making  and  trimming  of  Fall  and  Winter  hats. 
The  work  of  the  second  term  (Spring  term)  consists  of  the 
making  of  wire  frames;  straw  sewing;  shirred  hats;  making 
and  trimming  of  Spring  and  Summer  hats.  Pupils  are  required 
to  record  in  note-books  the  instruction  received  at  each  lesson ; 
and  these  books  are  submitted  for  correction  and  criticism  at 
the  end  of  each  term. 

The  day  classes  meet  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings, 
from  9.30  to  11.30;  each  class  meeting  four  hours  each  week. 
Fee,  $15  for  each  term  of  four  months,  payable  in  advance. 

The  evening  classes  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
from  7.30  to  9.30.  Fee,  $10  for  each  term  of  four  months, 
payable  in  advance. 

Sewing. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  those  who  have  not  already 
had  it  or  its  equivalent,  before  they  are  allowed  to  take  the 
regular  work  in  dressmaking.  It  includes  the  cutting  and 
making  of  undergarments,  mending,  darning,  the  making  of 
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buttonholes,  hand  and  machine  sewing.  This  class  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  four  months  each,  meeting  two  hours  a 
week.    Tuition  fee,  $5  per  term. 

The  evening  classes  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings, 
from  7.30  to  9.30. 

Tuition  fee  is  $10  for  each  term  of  four  months,  payable  in 
advance. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
General  Classes  for  Men  and  Boys. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  business  men,  young  men 
and  boys  require  some  recreative  physical  exercise  given  in 
a  scientific  and  systematic  way  to  influence  and  correct  the 
defective  tendencies  of  environment,  occupation  and  modern 
conditions,  the  University  continues  its  former  policy  of 
conducting  special  classes  to  provide  such  exercises.  Graded 
systematic  exercises  from  a  physiologic  standpoint  are  given, 
which  are  followed  by  recreative  games — such  as  handball 
battle-ball,  basket-ball,  etc. — or  by  individual  work. 

Special  rates  for  private  and  special  class  instruction  in 
Fencing,  Boxing,  Breathing,  Club-swinging,  etc.,  may  be 
arranged. 

All  regular  classes  are  required  to  wear  the  regulation  suit 
during  class,  which  consists  of  full  length  gray  trousers  and 
maroon  jersey  for  men,  and  short  white  running  pants,  with  a 
similar  jersey,  for  boys. 

The  classes  in  the  evening  are  arranged  to  minister  to  the 
needs  of  the  business  men  and  clerks,  while  in  the  afternoon 
they  are'  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  of  our  youth. 
The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Evening  Class,  Men. — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
8.30  to  10  p.  m. 

Afternoon  Class,  Boys. — Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
4  to  5.15  p.  m. 

Regular  Normal  and  University  Classes. — Daily.  Saturday 
night  is  University  night,  and  is  devoted  to  athletic  prac- 
tice, etc. 

The  annual  gymnastic  exhibition  takes  place  in  the  month  of 
April. 

Athletics  are  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  University,  for 
description  of  which  see  elsewhere. 

Opportunity  is  given  to  try  for  teams  representing  the 
University  in  Fencing,  Wrestling,  Football,  Baseball,  Basket- 
ball, Track  Athletics  and  Gymnastics. 
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Students  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Departments  are  invited 
to  try  for  the  various  teams. 

Special  classes  in  boxing,  fencing  and  fancy  club-swinging 
will  be  formed  if  a  sufficient  number  wish  to  take  up  such 
work.    A  special  charge  is  made  for  these  classes. 

Hours  for  physical  examination  are  from  2  to  4  p.  m.,  during 
September  and  October. 

Further  information  is  cheerfully  furnished  by  addressing 
the  Director  of  this  department. 

Women's  Department. 

The  Ladies'  Day  Class  is  designed  especially  for  those  who 
desire  systematic  exercise  for  reductive,  hygienic,  recreative 
or  esthetic  purposes.  The  work  is  selected  and  adapted  to  meet 
the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  members. 

This  class  meets  twice  a  week. 

For  those  who  are  able  to  take  only  the  very  light  series 
of  exercise,  a  class  is  formed  when  warranted  by  a  sufficient 
number. 

The  Women's  Evening  Class  is  intended  for  those  physically 
eligible.  The  grade  of  the  work  is  determined  by  the  ability 
of  the  class.  Light  and  heavy  gymnastics,  dancing  and  team 
games  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  work. 

The  School  Girls'  Class  meets  Tuesday  and  Thursday  after- 
noons at  4.  Exercises  are  especially  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  school-desk  postures,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  a  graceful  and  erect  carriage. 

All  members  of  the  classes  are  required  to  conform  in  costume 
to  the  regulation  suit  and  shoes. 

An  examination  of  heart,  lungs  and  spine  is  an  essential 
requisite  for  class  eligibility. 

To  those  interested  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  improvement 
made  during  the  year,  as  indicated  by  physical  measurements, 
the  Director  is  pleased  to  offer  opportunities  for  appointments 
and  personal  suggestions. 

Further  details  of  information  may  be  obtained  by  calling 
at  the  gymnasium  on  or  after  September  15th,  during  the  days 
or  evenings  reserved  for  the  Ladies'  Classes.  All  letters  of 
inquiry  receive  immediate  attention. 

Private  classes  in  fencing,  dancing,  club-swinging,  etc.,  may 
be  formed  at  any  time  by  the  registration  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber. 

A  special  charge  is  made  for  all  private  instruction. 
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CLASS  SCHEDULE. 

Women's  Day  Class  Monday  and  Thursday 

Women's  Evening  Class  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8.00  p.  M. 

Misses'  Class  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4.00  P.  M. 

College  Class  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2.00  P.  M. 

FEES. 

(Payable  in  Advance.) 

Men's  Night  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   $6  00 

Boys'  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   6  00 

Children's  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   5  00 

Dressing  Locker,  one  year   1  00 

All  membership  and  locker  rentals  terminate  with  the  school 
year,  and  in  no  case  is  the  fee  reduced. 

Women's  Day  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st,  two  lessons  a  week.  .$10  00 
Women's  Evening  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st,  two  lessons  a 

week   6  00 

Misses'  Class,  October  1st  to  May  1st   6  00 


Corrective  and  Medical  Gymnastics. 

Instruction  in  Corrective  Gymnastics  is  given  privately  for 
those  wishing  to  take  up  this  work  as  a  profession;  or  private 
treatment  is  given  to  those  suffering  from  spinal  curvature, 
flat  foot,  round  shoulders,  etc.  Information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Director  of  the  Department. 

COURSE  IN  SCHOOL  GARDENING. 

School  Gardening  has,  within  the  past  few  years,  become  a 
recognized  part  of  our  public  school  system. 

While  still  new,  the  work  is  making  rapid  strides  in  advance- 
ment, but  there  is  the  need  of  trained  school  garden  teachers, 
and  to  satisfy  this  demand,  and  also  to  assist  kindergartners 
who  find  themselves  in  need  of  practical  knowledge  for  making 
their  little  gardens,  Temple  University  has  established  the 
first  School  Gardening  course  in  Philadelphia. 

The  course  is  divided  as  follows : 

1.  History  of  School  Gardens. — Development,  theory  of  agri- 
culture, plans  for  school  gardens,  plans  for  planting. 

2.  Pedagogical  Work. — Plans  and  methods  for  teaching 
about  soils,  plants,  insects,  principles  of  growth,  elementary 
agriculture.  Plans  for  conducting  School  Gardens,  and  the 
home  gardens  of  the  children. 

3.  Practical  Work. — In  the  spring  the  actual  work  of  laying 
out  and  planting  a  garden  is  carried  on  by  the  members  of 
the  class. 

Kindergartners  who  have  morning  kindergartens  often  hold 
positions  in  the  School  Gardens,  as  the  hours  do  not  conflict. 
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Class  meets  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  4.20  to  6  p.  m. 
Fee,  $15. — This  does  not  include  supplies. 

The  course  begins  October  2,  1913,  and  ends  May  28,  1914. 

COURSE  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ARTS. 

This  course  is  intended  to  suit  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  teachers  of  primary  and  intermediate  grades  as  well  as  of 
special  classes.  Part  or  all  of  the  following  lines  of  handwork 
may  be  taken: 

(a)  Busy  Work;  (b)  Paper  Cutting  and  Mounting;  (c)  Free 
Cutting;  (d)  Free  Weaving;  (e)  Mat  Weaving  and  Design, 
(J)  Folding,  Cutting  and  Pasting;  (g)  Wrapping,  Weaving, 
Twisting,  Braiding,  Knotting,  and  Coiling  of  Twine,  Cord, 
Yarn  and  Raffia;  (h)  Weaving  on  Cardboard  and  Wooden 
Hand  Looms;  (i)  Elementary  and  Advanced  Basketry  in  any 
Form  and  Material;  (/)  Chair  Caning;  (k)  Hammock  Weav- 
ing; (/)  Rushing;  (m)  Cardboard  Construction;  (n)  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Design;  (o)  Knife  Work, 
and  Chip  Carving;  (p)  Block  Printing,  Stencil  Cutting  and 
Application;  (q)  Blue  Printing;  (r)  Clay;  (s)  Bookbinding, 
(t)  Leather  Tooling  and  Sewing;  (u)  Bent  Iron  Work;  (v) 
Constructive  Design;  (w)  Textiles;  (%)  Bench  Work  in  Wood 
(joinery  and  cabinet  work);  (y)  Advanced  Cabinet  making 
and  Wood  Carving. 

Educational  and  practical  helps  are  given  in  the  form  of 
discussions  and  round  table  conferences  when  problems  of 
organization  methods  and  management,  books  and  helps, 
costs,  tools,  supplies,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  The  amount  of 
work  anyone  may  do  depends  entirely  upon  regularity  in 
attendance  and  work  done  between  class  periods.  Supplies 
and  tools  may  be  brought  by  the  student  or  purchased  at  the 
University. 

A  wood  working  shop  has  recently  been  fitted  up  with  the 
best  modern  equipment. 

The  classes  meet  on  Saturdays  from  8.30  to  1.00  p.  m.  and  on 
Thursdays  from  4  to  6  p.  m. 

The  fees  are  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  year  for  each  class  hour  of 
instruction  per  week. 

COURSE  IN  STORY-TELLING. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Mothers,  Kin- 
dergartners,  Public  School  Teachers,  Playground  and  other 
specialists  in  work  with  children. 

The  lectures  embody  the  following  features:  How  to  Tell 
Stories,  "Mother  Goose,"  compared  with  modern  rhymes, 
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Studies  of  Folk  Stories,  Myths,  Fairy  Tales,  etc.,  Classification 
of  Stories  for  Different  Ages,  Bible  Stories,  Stories  for  a  Kin- 
dergarten Program. 

Two  lectures  a  month  for  eight  months  are  given.  Fee,  $5 
for  the  course. 

ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Art  Department  is  conducted  according  to  methods  in 
harmony  with  the  most  modern  theories  of  art  instruction. 
The  students  begin  with  charcoal  drawing  in  light  and  shade, 
from  casts  and  objects  with  applied  perspective.  The  aim  is  to 
give  a  solid  foundation,  thus  enabling  the  students  to  carry  on 
their  studies  in  the  direction  of  any  branch  of  art  they  may 
desire. 

The  course  includes  free-hand  drawing,  practice  in  pen  and 
ink,  painting  in  oil  and  water-colors,  modeling  and  china 
decoration. 

The  class  in  free-hand  drawing  in  the  day  department  meets 
on  Friday. 

The  class  in  water-color  and  oil  painting  meets  on  Friday  at 

2  P.  M. 

The  class  in  china  painting  meets  on  Friday  at  2  p.  m. 

The  evening  class  in  free-hand  drawing  meets  on  Tuesday 
from  7.30  until  9.10. 

The  class  in  costume  designing  meets  on  Tuesday  evening 
at  7.30  o'clock. 

A  fee  of  $10  for  a  term  of  four  months,  one  lesson  per  week 
of  two  hours,  is  charged  in  all  the  painting  classes,  and  to 
those  students  of  the  free-hand  classes  who  are  not  members  of 
the  regular  departments  of  the  University. 

The  free-hand  drawing  class  in  the  evening  is  included  as 
one  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  Evening  School,  and  comes 
under  the  same  regulations  and  rules  as  other  regular  studies 
in  that  department.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  teachers. 

DRAWING. 
Architectural,  Mechanical,  Sheet  Metal. 

The  course  in  Architectural  Drawing  includes  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  involved  in  designing  and  drafting  of  plans 
and  elevations  for  buildings  of  all  descriptions.  There  are  also 
classes  in  parallel  and  angular  perspective. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  includes  the  drawing  of 
machinery  and  the  work  of  the  builder  and  machinist.  The 
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courses  in  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing  have  been  so 
arranged  that  a  student  who  thoroughly  applies  himself  may, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  receive  the  University  Certificate  and 
feel  himself  competent  to  enter  any  mechanical  or  architectural 
establishment  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  University. 
Advanced  students  can  arrange  to  enter  classes  at  any  time. 

The  extensive  use  of  Sheet  Metal  for  constructive  purposes, 
especially  in  architectural  work,  has  widened  the  field  for  prac- 
tical men  who  desire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Approved  methods,  including  the  theory  of  Triangulation,  and 
their  application  to  various  kinds  of  work,  are  thoroughly 
taught. 

Those  intending  to  fit  themselves  for  draughtsmen  should  take 
Algebra  and  Geometry  in  connection  with  the  Drawing  course. 

The  tuition  fee  for  any  one  of  the  drawing  courses  is  $7.50 
for  a  term  of  eight  months,  payable  in  advance. 

Drawing  instruments  and  all  necessary  material  can  be 
purchased  in  the  book  store  of  the  University. 

New  classes  are  formed  the  first  week  in  October. 

ROSTER. 


Architectural  Drawing,  first  year .  . 
Architectural  Drawing,  second  year 

Mechanical  Drawing,  first  year  

Mechanical  Drawing,  second  year . . 
Sheet  Metal  Drawing  


 Friday,  7.30  to  10.00  p.  M. 

.  .  .Monday,  7.30  to  10.00  P.  M. 
Wednesday,  7.30  to  10.00  P.  M. 
.  .  .Monday,  7.30  to  10.00  p.  M. 
 Friday,  7.30  to  10.00  P.  M. 


SPECIAL  DAY  CLASSES. 

For  the  accommodation  of  students  not  able  to  attend  the 
regular  classes  of  the  University,  special  classes  in  any  study 
taught  in  the  University  are  formed  to  meet  at  any  hour,  day 
or  evening,  provided  that  at  least  twelve  students  offer  them- 
selves for  such  special  work.  Application  can  be  made  to  the 
Dean. 

Students  are  admitted  upon  examination  for  special  work 
with  the  regular  classes  in  the  day  department  in  any  of  the 
following  studies;  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Rhetoric, 
Literature,  History,  Drawing,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Mathematics  and  Anatomy. 

DESIGN  AND  GARMENT  CUTTING  FOR  MEN. 

This  course  is  of  especial  interest  to  Merchant  Tailors,  and 
those  familiar  with  tailoring. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  of  the  student  a  finished, 
practical  cutter  of  men's  clothes.  The  student  is  given  thor- 
ough training  in  all  the  branches  included  in  the  art  of  Cutting, 
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viz:  how  to  draft  a  pattern  from  measures  taken  from  any 
human  form;  how  to  take  such  measures;  how  to  try  on;  and 
in  general,  how  to  manipulate  a  garment  in  the  course  of 
making,  so  as  to  produce  a  distinctly  artistic  suit  of  clothes  of 
which  the  wearer  will  be  proud. 

The  University  teaches  the  "Double  Balance  System/'  by 
G.  A.  Mongelli — a  system  for  which  its  author  has  been 
awarded  a  score  of  Grand  Prizes  by  all  the  most  recent  Inter- 
national Expositions. 

Temple  University  is  the  only  institution  where  this  most 
modern  of  Cutting  Systems  is  taught,  and  has  the  exclusive 
services  of  Professor  G.  A.  Mongelli,  the  inventor  of  the  Double 
Balance  System. 

The  day  school  is  intended  chiefly  for  students  coming  from 
distant  parts  who  can,  while  here,  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  course  and  who  wish  to  complete  it  in  the  shortest  possible 
period. 

The  evening  school,  which  is  open  every  night  from  7.30  to 
9.30,  is  intended  chiefly  for  "working  tailors"  and  others  whose 
daily  occupation  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend  the 
day  school.  It  is  desirable  that  students  attend  at  least  three 
evenings  a  week.  At  this  rate,  the  course  could  be  con- 
veniently completed  in  two  months. 

There  is  nothing  vague,  nothing  difficult  about  this  system. 
It  is  based  and  built  upon  a  simple  geometrical  truth. 

There  are  no  distinct  classes.  Students  may  commence  at 
any  time  as  the  instruction  is  strictly  individual.  The  day 
school  hours  are  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  Saturdays,  from  10 
a.  m.  to  12  M. 

The  best  time  to  start  is  during  the  slack  seasons,  and  in 
general,  when  you  can  best  spare  the  little  time  required. 

If  the  student  desires  to  complete  the  course  in  fifteen  days, 
he  must  attend  the  school  regularly  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
every  school  day  in  the  week.  He  has  the  further  privilege  of 
special  tutoring  at  other  hours. 

FEES. 

Full  Course  in  Design  for  Custom  Cutting  (to  practical  tailors) .  . 
(Time  unlimited;  usual  time  required,  two  to  eight  weeks.) 
Note. — This  course  includes  also  Proportions  and  their  uses, 
for  which  no  additional  fee  is  charged. 
Full  Course  in  Design  for  Custom  Cutting  (to  practical  cutters 

only)  

(Usual  time  required,  one  to  two  weeks.) 

Full  Course  in  Design  for  Ready-made  

Grading  alone  

Briefs  of  Double  Balance  System  Text  Book  

Briefs  of  "  Mongellimetro  "  


$100  00 


50  00 


125  00 
40  00 
10  00 
5  00 
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These  fees  apply  only  to  practical  tailors  and  those  familiar 
with  tailoring.  Beginners  are  required  to  spend  double  the 
amount  of  time  usually  required,  and  double  fees  are  charged. 
The  text-book  may  be  had  either  in  English  or  Italian. 
Instruction  is  given  in  both  languages. 

As  many  inquiries  have  come  from  time  to  time  concerning 
a  course  for  the  tailoring  of  women's  garments  the  University 
has  decided  to  open  in  the  fall  a  class  in  the  cutting,  designing 
and  making  of  the  tailored  suit  for  women  providing  ten 
students  apply. 
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When  Temple  University  was  founded  in  1884  commercial 
education  had  not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  universities 
of  the  United  States.  The  private  business  schools  were  the 
only  schools  that  gave  a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  the 
opportunity  to  secure  the  training  necessary  for  entering 
business.  The  Department  of  Business  Education  was  organ- 
ized the  first  year  that  the  institution  was  founded. 

From  the  first  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  to  place  the  work  on  an  equal  plane  with 
all  other  Departments  of  the  University.  The  College  courses 
in  Business  include  the  four-year  College  Secretarial  Course, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Commerce; 
and  a  four-year  course  in  the  Teachers  College  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education;  the  two-year 
Secretarial  course  granting  a  diploma  without  degree  and  the 
two-year  course  in  the  Teachers  College  granting  a  Normal 
diploma;  the  two-year  Day  Accounting  Course,  and  the  three- 
year  Evening  Accounting  Course,  preparing  for  the  State 
Board  Examinations  for  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

The  following  courses  are  also  given  in  the  Department  of 
Business  Education:  The  Commercial  course,  the  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  course,  the  Reporting  course,  the  Telegraphy 
course,  the  Advertisement  Writing  course,  the  Real  Estate  and 
Conveyancing  course,  the  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  course. 

COLLEGE  SECRETARIAL  COURSES  (B.S.  IN 
COMMERCE). 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  Secretarial  Course 
must  be  graduates  of  approved  high  schools  or  preparatory 
schools  having  a  four-year  course.  For  details  of  entrance 
requirements,  see  page^41. 
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The  work  of  the  regular  four-year  course  is  outlined  in  detail 
as  follows: 


First  Year.  Hours 

English   3 

French  t   2 

German   2 

History   3 

Physiology   2 

Accounts  '.   3 

Physical  Training   1 

Geography  of  Commerce   2 

Second  Year. 

English   3 

French.  . .   2 

German   2 

History   2 

Shorthand   5 

Typewriting   5 

Accounting  (advanced)   3 

Third  Year. 

Library  Methods   2 

Commercial  Law   2 

Economics   2 

English   3 

Shorthand   5 

Typewriting   5 


Electives  (one  to  be  chosen). 

Hours 


Economics   2 

French   3 

German   3 

History   3 

Spanish   3 

Sociology.  /   2 

Fourth  Year. 

Business  Methods   1 

Commercial  Law   2 

Economics   2 

Psychology   2 

Ethics   2 

Shorthand   5 

Typewriting   5 

Electives. 

Business  Methods  (advertising)  2 

Commerce   2 

Commercial  Teaching  

Economics   3 

English   1 

French   2 

German   2 

History   2 

Philanthropic  Problems   2 

Spanish   2 


Tuition  Fees. 
The  tuition  fee  is  one  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Two-year  Secretarial  Course. 

Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  High  School  work 
or  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  are  admitted 
to  this  course.  Two  school  years  of  nine  months  each  are 
required  to  complete  the  course. 


Term,  _  Second  Term, 

mrs.  First  Year.  Hours. 

5  English   5 

3  German   3 

2  French   2 

5  Accounts   5 

5  Typewriting   5 

5  Stenography   5 

2  Physical  Training   2 
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irst  Term,  _  ,r  Second  Term, 

Hours.  Second  Year.  Hours. 

5  English   5 

3  German   3 

2  French   2 

10  Typewriting  (Advanced)   10 

10  Dictation   10 

2  Physical  Training   2 


FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAM. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  of  preliminary  rhetorical  methods, 
good  use  and  diction  in  general  reference  to  the  whole  composition; 
the  paragraph,  and  the  sentence. 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises;  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles. 

Literature:  (First  Term)  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative  readings  selected  from  College 
Requirement  List.  Home  readings.  (Second  Term)  English 
Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Lectures  and  illustrative 
readings  selected  from  College  Requirement  List.  Home  readings. 
Five  periods. 

French. — Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar.  Elements  of  syntax  and 
irregular  verbs.  Francois'  Elementary  French  Prose  Composition 
Reading  of  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon  and  Daudet's  Le  Petit  Chose. 
Conversation.    Two  periods. 

German. — Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.  Special  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  a  definite  knowledge  of  all  the  essentials  of  Grammar  as 
found  in  Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar.  Gerstaecker's 
Germelshausen;  Schiller's  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Max  Muller's 
Deutsche  Liebe.    Three  periods. 

Accounts. — Theory  of  accounts;  opening  and  closing  a  set  of  books;  in- 
vestments; adjustments  of  losses  and  gains;  special  work  in  balance 
sheets,  writing  drafts,  notes,  checks,  etc.,  making  out  statements. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed 
is  emphasized. 

Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  System  is  made  the  basis  for  all  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject,  but  devices,  suggestions  and  drill  exercises  are 
selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Constant  practice  is  given  in 
word-building  and  the  formation  of  outlines. 

SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAM. 

English. — Rhetoric:  Formal  study  (continued)  of  rhetorical  principles 
and  the  kinds  of  composition.    (Review  of  Grammar  complete.) 

Composition:  Constructive  and  analytical  exercises,  conscious 
application  of  rhetorical  principles;  themes  in  description,  narration 
and  exposition. 

Literature:  First  Term  (Study  of  the  greater  poets) — Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Milton.  (Second  Term)  Shakespeare,  lectures  on  Shakes- 
peare and  contemporary  dramatists.  Several  plays  read  carefully 
in  class.  Home  readings.  Five  periods. 
French. — Thorough  study  of  syntax  as  found  in  Fraser  and  Squair's 
Grammar.  Study  of  idioms.  Reading  of  Hugo's  Les  Miser  ables; 
Augier's  Le  Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier.    Two  periods. 
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German. — Grammar;  thorough  study  of  syntax.  Composition,  Reading. 
Thomas'  Practical  German  Grammar;  Goethe's  Hermann  una1 
Dorothea;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,    Sight  readings.    Three  periods. 

Typewriting. — Tabulation,  speed  tests,  legal  work — including  binding 
and  indorsing  of  legal  documents — making  of  stencils,  etc.  This 
course  prepares  the  student  to  do  accurate  and  rapid  work. 

Shorthand. — The  dictation,  beginning  with  simple  letters,  is  selected  to 
form  a  wide  vocabulary,  and  includes  such  material  as  sermons, 
speeches,  lectures,  legal  forms  and  orations.  Constant  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  speed  and  accuracy. 

The  Spanish  language  may  be  substituted  for  either  German  or  French. 

Commerical  Geography  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year  if  the 
faculty  consider  the  student  capable  of  carrying  it  with  the  prescribed 
course. 

Commercial  Law  may  be  taken  during  the  second  year  if  the  faculty 
consider  the  student  capable  of  carrying  it  with  the  prescribed  course. 

The  Teachers'  College  Normal  Commercial  Courses. 

The  four-years'  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education.  The  two  years'  course  leads  to  the 
Normal  diploma.  For  full  information  concerning  these 
courses,  see  pages  99-101. 

Two- Years'  Day  Course  in  Accounting  and  Finance. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  are  graduates  of 
accredited  high  schools  or  preparatory  schools  giving  a  four 
year  course.    The  special  course  includes  the  following  sub- 


jects : 

Hours 

Subject  FIRST  YEAR.  per  week 

Accounting  or   5 

Advanced  Accounting   2 

History  of  Industry   3 

Political  Economy   2 

Business  Law   2 

Money  and  Credit   2 

Comparative  Politics   3 

English   3 

Physical  Education   2 

Spanish,  German,  or  French   2 

Second  Year. 

Corporation  Finance   2 

Advanced  Accounting  or   2 

Practical  Accounting  Problems   2 

Advertising   2 

Insurance   2 

Banking   2 

Real  Estate   2 

Advanced  Business  Law   2 

Organization  of  Industry   2 

English   3 

Spanish,  German,  or  French   2 

Physical  Education   2 
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Students  matriculating  for  this  course  who  wish  to  study 
shorthand  and  typewriting  may  do  so  by  attending  an  extra 
number  of  hours,  but  no  additional  tuition  fee  is  charged. 

For  synopsis  of  subjects  given  in  this  course,  see  three-year 
evening  course  leading  to  Degree  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant, except  the  following: 

History  of  Industry. — An  historical  survey  of  social  progress  as  a 
record  of  man's  inventions  and  discoveries.  How  industry  grows 
out  of  the  life  of  a  people  and  in  turn  molds  that  life.  Basis  of 
present  day  business  life  in  history  and  economics.  History  of 
industry  in  America  from  the  colonial  period  to  present  day. 

Organization  of  Industry. — Modern  Industrial  Processes.  Tracing 
raw  materials  from  the  field  to  factory;  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture; tracing  finished  products  from  factory  to  consumer; 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  language  and  methods  of  business 
transactions. 

Organization  of  Industry. — Field  work  in  Industry.  Visits  to  leading 
industrial  establishments;  factories,  shops,  offices,  exchanges,  etc. 
Eeach  student  prepares  a  paper  on  the  study  of  an  industrial 
establishment. 

Political  Economy. — A  general  course  in  the  study  of  economic  ques- 
tions. The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of  modern 
economic  theories  and  practical  problems.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  chief  doctrines  of  the  classical  school  is  given  after  which  modern 
economic  theories  and  practical  problems  are  discussed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  text-book  special  reports  and  class  assignments  on  cur- 
rent questions  are  required  of  all  students.    Two  periods. 

Comparative  Politics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  political  organiza- 
tion, and  a  comparison  of  the  governments  of  ancient  and  modern 
states.  Current  European  politics,  based  upon  readings  in  the 
best  foreign  reviews  and  books.    Two  periods. 
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Three-Year  Evening  Accounting  Course. 


The  Department  of  Business  Technique  and  Advanced 
Accounting  is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  who  have 
brains,  energy  and  the  ambition  to  succeed  in  business  and  who 
realize  that  thorough  preparation  is  essential  to  success. 

The  courses  of  instruction  of  the  School  therefore  are 
designed  both  to  give  information  and  to  cultivate  the  mental 
qualities  that  are  essential  to  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  busi- 
ness. In  present  day  business  houses  the  watchword  is  "  effi- 
ciency." The  work  of  the  School  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  of  the  essential 
forces,  a  young  man  may  obtain  valuable  mental  discipline 
and  at  the  same  time  acquire  a  technical  knowledge  and  the 
habits  of  thought  that  make  for  efficiency  in  business. 

The  several  studies,  as  outlined,  attract  several  classes  of 
students:  Those  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  a  particular  subject 
is  of  value  for  administrative  purposes;  business  men  and 
individuals  who  expect  to  inherit  estates  or  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  business  or  estate  management  thrust  upon  them; 
clerks  and  bookkeepers  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  advance- 
ment to  positions  as  Accountants,  Auditors  or  Managers; 
and  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  professional  field  either  as 
employees  of  accounting  or  law  firms  or  on  their  own  account. 

The  course  is  not  only  of  advantage  to  those  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  merchandising,  banking  and  other  financial 
institutions,  but  is  also  a  complete  course  in  accounting  and 
kindred  subjects  for  men  seeking  to  qualify  for  the  State 
Examination  for  the  Certificate  of  a  "Certified  Public  Account- 
ant." 

The  regular  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  four  eve- 
nings, a  week,  with  lectures  of  two  hours  each  night. 


First  Year. 


Hours 
per  week 


Accounting  I  

Commercial  Law  I 

Real  Estate  

Money  and  Credit 


2 
2 
2 
2 


Second  Year. 


Accounting  II  

Commercial  Law  II  

Insurance,  Banking,  Brokerage 
Corporation  Finance  


2 
2 
2 
2 
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Third  Year. 


Hours 
per  week 


Accounting  III  

Commercial  Law  III  

Investments  

Accounting  (C.  P.  A.  Problems  and  Auditing) 


2 
2 
2 
2 


FIRST  YEAR  PROGRAM. 


Accounting. — Drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  Accounting,  Revenue 
Accounts,  Control  Accounts,  Realization  and  Liquidation  Accounts, 
Depreciation  Accounts.  Treatment  of  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts. 
Opening  entries  for  Corporation  Books. 

Commercial  Law. — Fundamental  principles  of  law;  contracts  and  the 
elements  which  must  enter  into  a  contract  to  make  it  binding; 
the  formation,  operation,  interpretation  and  discharge  of  a  con- 
tract. Negotiable  instruments,  their  various  kinds,  checks,  notes, 
drafts,  bills  of  lading,  bills  of  exchange,  the  law  of  agency,  and  a 
discussion  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act. 

Money  and  Credit. — Nature  of  money  and  its  relation  to  credit,  the 
demand  for  money  and  the  causes  which  control  its  supply.  The 
monetary  history  of  the  United  States.  A  monetary  sketch  of 
the  monetary  systems  of  England,  France  and  Germany.  Foreign 
Exchange.  The  reasons  for  the  rise  and  fall  in  interest  rates.  The 
influence  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  money  and  credit  upon 
the  prices  of  commodities. 

Real  Estate. — I.  The  Various  Interests  in  Land.  1.  What  is  land? 
Fixtures?  2.  Boundaries  of  land.  (a)  Descriptions  in  a  deed. 
(b)  Streets  as  boundaries,  (c)  Party  walls,  (d)  Division  fences. 
3.  Interest  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  another,  (a)  Mining  rights. 
(b)  License  to  use  land.  (c)  Easements  (including  ways.)  (d) 
Dedication  to  public  use.  (e)  Conditions  and  covenants  in  deed 
or  lease.  (/)  Restrictions  upon  the  use  of  land.  4.  Mortgages. 
(a)  The  nature  of  a  mortgage.  (b)  Form.  (c)  What  may  be 
mortgaged,  including  chattel  mortgages,  advance  money  mort- 
gages, (d)  Sale  of  mortgaged  property,  (d)  Assignment  of  mort- 
gages. (/)  Lien  of  a  mortgage.  (g)  Foreclosure.  {h)  Release 
and  satisfaction.    5.  Ground  rent. 

II.  The  Sale  of  Interests  in  Land.  1.  Real  Estate  Brokers. 
(a)  Who  is  a  broker?  (b)  License.  (c)  Power  and  authority. 
(d)  Liability,    (e)  Commissions.    (/)  Acting  for  both  parties. 


Accounting. — Problems  on  manufacturing  accounts,  the  organization 
and  administration  of  factories,  financial  accounts  of  factories, 
manufacturing  costs.  Mining  Accounting,  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  a  Mining  Company,  financial  accounts  and  mining 
costs.  Transportation  Companies,  Steam  and  Street  Railway, 
accounting,  organization,  administration,  capital  accounts,  revenue 
and  operation  accounts  and  balance  sheets.  Merchandising  Ac- 
counts, Wholesale  and  Retail,  Manufacturers  and  Distributors, 
financial  accounts,  and  selling  organizations,  stock  and  cost  records. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  of  partnership,  special  partners,  and  partnership 
associations.  The  law  of  corporations,  the  powers  and  liabilities 
of  officers  and  directors,  the  rights  of  stockholders  and  bondholders.. 


SECOND  YEAR  PROGRAM. 
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The  preparation  of  annual  reports  to  the  State,  and  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  The  rights  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  dissolution  of  corporations. 

Insurance,  Banking  and  Brokerage. — Life,  Fire,  Casuality,  Accident, 
Marine  and  other  forms  of  insurance  are  fully  discussed;  the 
organization  of  Mutual  and  Stock  Companies;  the  Accounting 
Organization  and  Administration;  types  of  policies;  the  invest- 
ment of  insurance  assets;  assignment  of  policies;  Income  Accounts 
and  Balance  Sheets.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  Policy 
Contract,  inspection,  ratings,  co-insurance,  fire  protection,  adjust- 
ment of  losses  and  brokerage. 

Banking. — An  explanation  of  the  National  Banking  System, 
State  Banks,  Savings  Banks,  Building  and  Loan  Associations  and 
Trust  Companies  in  Pennsylvania.  The  course  also  includes  the 
study  of  all  proposed  Banking  Reforms,  the  Accounting  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  Banks,  the  nature  of  accounts,  the 
distinction  between  the  accounts  of  the  different  classes  of  insti- 
tutions, the  development  of  banking  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Brokerage. — Explanation  of  the  Accounts  and  Administration  of 
Stock,  Bond,  note  and  Grain  Brokers.  The  books  used  in  brokers' 
offices:  " Income  and  Expense  Accounts"  and  "Balance  Sheets." 
Methods  of  settling  daily  trade  operations,  market  terms;  such 
as,  "selling  short,  "hedging,"  "puts,"  and  "calls,"  etc.  The 
course  of  prices  in  the  various  Grain  and  Stock  Markets  is  dis- 
cussed and  analyzed. 

Corporation  Finance. — The  Corporate  Form,  The  Legal  Status  of  the 
Corporations,  Interior  Organization,  where  and  how  to  incorporate. 
Corporate  Stock,  types  of  Corporations,  sources  of  corporate  funds, 
Corporate  Mortgage,  types  of  securities  issued,  Promotion,  the 
Promoter.  Consolidation,  Selling  Securities,  the  Wall  Street 
Market,  the  Underwriting  Syndicate,  Disposition  of  Gross  Earn- 
ings, Betterment  Expenses,  Distribution  of  Surplus,  Bankruptcy 
and  Solvency  of  Corporations,  the  objects  of  Receiverships  and  the 
practice  in  reorganization  of  both  Solvent  and  Insolvent  Corpora- 
tions, Sinking  Funds,  the  object  of  such  funds,  their  management, 
determination  of  profits  and  the  distinction  between  Surplus  and 
Dividends,  Mergers  and  Holding  Companies. 

THIRD  YEAR  PROGRAM. 

Accounting. — Lectures  and  problems  on  the  accounts  of  Public  Service 
Corporations,  Gas  Companies,  Electric  Light  and  Power  Com- 
panies, Telegraph  and  Telephone  Companies.  Their  accounting 
organizations  and  administration,  capital,  revenue  and  operating 
accounts  and  balance  sheets.  Municipal  and  Governmental  Account- 
ing. The  distinction  between  public  and  private  accounts.  Reve- 
nue and  expenditure,  appropriations,  and  budgets,  general  and 
special  funds,  balance  sheets  and  audits.  Legal  Accounting. 
Decedents'  and  bankrupts'  estates,  and  partnership  adjustments, 
the  form  and  manner  of  stating  accounts  for  the  Orphans'  and 
other  Courts,  and  the  application  of  accounting  principles  in  rela- 
tion to  these  special  requirements. 

Auditing. — Methods  in  use  among  practicing  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, the  manner  of  auditing  different  kinds  of  business,  and  the 
problems  which  arise  in  the  several  types  of  accounting  systems, 
and  how  to  prepare  a  properly  drawn  report.  The  practical  prob- 
lems in  accounting,  as  given  in  the  several  examinations  is  given  to 
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the  student  to  work  out,  and  a  thorough  analysis  of  such  problems 
is  discussed.  This  course  gives  the  finishing  touches  to  all  the 
accounting  studies,  and  thoroughly  coach  the  student  for  a  success- 
ful passing  of  the  C.  P.  A.  examination. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  of  Crimes  and  Evidence.  A  knowledge  of  the 
law  relating  to  frauds  and  other  crimes  arising  out  of  business 
relations.  The  rules  of  legal  evidence  relating  to  the  competency 
of  witnesses  and  the  admissibility  of  evidence.  The  legal  problems 
connected  with  the  decedents'  estates  and  the  duties  of  the  adminis- 
trators, executors  and  trustees.  The  distribution  of  the  property 
of  those  who  die  intestate.  Sales  of  personal  property,  and  the 
formation  of  the  sale  contract.  The  rights  of  the  seller  and  the 
buyer,  and  when  - title  passes  to  the  buyer.  The  Law  of  Surety- 
ship and  Guaranty,  and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties 
entering  into  such  contracts. 

Investments. — Lectures  on  business  mathematics,  including  computation 
of  interest,  sinking  funds,  annuities  and  an  explanation  of  loga- 
rithms and  their  uses  in  business  calculations. 

Special  Lectures. 

During  the  course  special  lectures  are  given  by  men  who  are 
specialists  in  particular  lines. 

RULES  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Applicants  for  the  degree  of  Certified  Public  Accountant  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  residing,  or  having  an  office  for  the  regular 
transaction  of  business,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  must  be  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  of  good  moral  character. 

Examination. 

Candidates  are  subject  to  two  examinations  known  respectively  as  the 
"first"  and  the  "final." 

Preliminary  Qualifications. 

These  are  intended  to  cover  a  candidate's  general  fitness  for  the  study 
of  accountancy.  A  general  education,  equivalent  to  a  Public  High  School 
course  of  recognized  high  standing,  is  required,  and  any  candidate  not 
presenting  proper  credentials  in  respect  to  his  having  this  preliminary 
education,  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  subjects  found  in  a  High 
School  curriculum. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  applicants  shall  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  elementary  mathematics  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  ready  use  of 
simple  equations  and  logarithms. 

A  candidate  satisfactorily  meeting  the  preliminary  requirements  is  then 
required  to  register  with  the  Board  as  a  student  in  accounting,  giving  on 
blanks  supplied  by  the  Board  a  full  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  proposes  to  study  and  qualify  for  the  first  examination.  These 
proposed  conditions  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board. 

Before  taking  the  first  examination  a  registered  student  must  file 
with  the  Board  a  statement,  on  the  Board  form,  setting  forth  complete 
particulars  of  his  course  of  study  during  each  of  the  two  years  last  past. 
This  statement  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Board.  If  not,  the  Board 
may  at  its  discretion  postpone  the  taking  of  the  examination  until  satisfied 
that  the  student  has  properly  prepared  himself. 
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The  examination  can  be  taken  only  after  the  candidate  has  been 
registered,  as  provided  above,  for  not  less  than  two  years,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  an  applicant  who  at  the  time  of  filing  his  application  is  the 
holder  of  a  professional  certificate  of  equal  rank  to  a  C.  P.  A.  certificate 
of  this  State  or  who  has  been  in  practice  on  his  own  account  as  a  public 
accountant  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  and  who  is  over  thirty 
years  of  age,  the  Board  may  in  its  discretion  waive  the  requirement  as  to 
registration  and  admit  the  candidate  directly  to  the  final  examination. 

Final  Examination. 

A  candidate  who  has  successfully  passed  the  first  examination  may 
be  admitted  to  the  final  examination  one  year  after  passing  the  first  exami- 
nation, and  not  more  than  three  years  thereafter,  provided  that  such 
candidate  shall  have  had  at  least  two  years'  experience  in  the  office  of  a 
certified  public  accountant  or  in  the  office  of  a  public  accountant  or  three 
years  in  actual  practice  on  his  own  account. 

The  final  examination  may  be  either  oral  or  written,  and  shall  be 
designed  to  test  the  applicant's  training  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
a  public  accountant. 

Individual  Instruction. 

Personal  instruction  is  given  to  a  very  large  extent  in  all 
courses.  There  are  two  hours  during  each  session.  The  first 
hour  is  usually  devoted  to  the  lecture,  and  the  second  hour 
is  given  to  explanations  of  questions  asked  by  students  and 
quizzes  upon  the  previous  evening's  lecture.  Problems  and 
practical  applications  are  given  to  determine  the  student's 
thorough  understanding  of  the  theory.  At  the  close  of  each 
evening's  work,  the  printed  lecture  is  handed  to  the  student 
in  such  form  that  it  may  be  carried  with  him  conveniently 
for  perusal  the  following  day. 

Certificates. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  is  issued  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  course.  The  diploma  is  issued  to  students  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  course  as  outlined  for  the  degree 
of  Certified  Public  Accountant. 

Requirements  for  Admission. 

No  applicants  are  admitted  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Students  from  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  of  recog- 
nized standing  are  admitted  without  examination.  Candidates 
who  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  submit  a  written 
statement  of  business  experience  in  lieu  of  preparatory  or 
high  school  training. 

Tuition. 

The  tuition  fees  are  payable  in  two  installments — on  October 
1st  and  February  1st.    The  tuition  for  the  regular  course,  four 
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evenings  per  week,  is  $50.  The  tuition  for  a  single  course  is 
$20;  for  two  courses,  $35;  and  for  three  courses,  $55.  The 
only  other  expense  devolving  upon  the  student  is  the  charge 
of  $2.50  per  course  for  lecture  notes  and  all  necessary  supplies, 
which  are  furnished  by  the  school.  The  tuition  for  the  regular 
course,  four  evenings  per  week,  may  be  paid  monthly.  The 
charge  is  $7  per  month  for  eight  months  with  no  deductions 
for  the  holidays.    The  first  installment  is  due  October  1st. 

Sessions. 

The  term  extends  from  September  28  to  June  5th.  The 
school  is  in  session  from  7.45  p.  m.  to  9.45  p.  m.,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Registration  Dates. 

The  office  of  the  School  of  Business  Technique  and  Advanced 
Accounting  is  open  for  registration  of  students  day  and  evening 
after  September  8th. 

For  further  explanations  of  courses,  address  Temple  Uni- 
versity, College  Hall,  School  of  Business  Technique  and 
Advanced  Accounting,  Broad  Street  below  Berks  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  take  a  short 
practical  course  in  preparation  for  bookkeeping  and  clerical 
positions.  The  course  may  be  completed  in  from  seven  to 
ten  months,  depending  upon  the  previous  training,  application 
and  ability  of  the  student. 


Hours 

Subjects  per  week 

Business  Forms   2 

Bookkeeping   20 

Commercial  Arithmetic   5 

Commercial  Law   2 

Business  English   3 

Penmanship   5 

Business  Practice   2 

Office  Methods   1 


THE  SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING  COURSE. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  take  a  short 
practical  course  in  preparation  for  amanuensis  work.  The 
course  may  be  completed  in  from  seven  to  ten  months,  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  previous  training,  application  and  ability  of  the 
student. 

Hours 

Subjects  per  week 

Shorthand   16 

Typewriting   15 

Business  English   3 

Office  Practice   3 

Business  Methods   3 


THE   SPECIAL  TEN   MONTHS'   OFFICE  TRAINING 

COURSE. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
amanuensis  work  where  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  nec- 


essary. 

Hours 

Subject  per  week 

Shorthand   14 

Typewriting   12 

Business  English   3 

Accounts   5 

Arithmetic   2 

Penmanship   2 

Rapid  Calculation   2 


THE  COMBINATION  COURSE. 

This  course  includes  all  the  Shorthand  Course  and  all  of  the 
Bookkeeping  Course. 

THE  BUSINESS  PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  have  not  completed 
the  grade  work  in  the  public  schools,  but  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  a  business  course. 


Hours 

Subjects  per  week 

Grammar   5 

Spelling   3 

Punctuation   1 

Penmanship .  /   5 

Arithmetic   5 

Elementary  Accounts   5 

Elementary  Shorthand   10 

Typewriting   10 


SYLLABUS  OF  SUBJECTS. 

Accounts. — Single  and  Double  Entry  Bookkeeping;  General  Merchan- 
dise, Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Manufacturing;  Individual  Proprietor- 
ship and  Corporation  Accounting.  Each  set  when  completed  is 
examined  by  an  instructor  and  all  errors  marked.  Theory  and 
practice  are  so  combined  that  the  student  not  only  studies  the 
principle,  but  he  immediately  applies  it.  The  subject  is  taught 
by  the  individual  plan. 
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Business  Practice. — The  student  is  given  capital  with  which  to  start 
business  and  he  becomes  in  all  essentials  a  real  business  man. 
Business  is  transacted  with  others,  and  a  complete  systematic 
record  is  made  of  all  transactions.  The  student  buys  and  sells, 
has  money  to  pay  and  money  to  receive;  has  checks,  drafts,  notes, 
invoices,  statements  to  receive  and  deliver. 

Office  Practice. — There  are  a  number  of  well  equipped  offices;  a  bank, 
a  wholesale  house,  a  produce  commission  house,  a  transportation 
office,  etc.  Before  graduating  each  student  passes  through  these 
offices,  rilling  various  positions.  In  the  bank,  he  acts  as  note  clerk, 
discount  clerk,  individual  bookkeeper,  general  bookkeeper,  receiv- 
ing teller,  paying  teller  and  cashier.  In  the  other  offices,  he  acts 
as  assistant  bookkeeper,  head  bookkeeper  and  manager. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. — Review  of  Fundamental  Processes,  Short 
Methods,  etc.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Billing,  practical 
Measurements  and  Estimating,  Percentage  and  its  various  applica- 
tions. Equation  of  Accounts.  Stocks,  Bonds,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Exchange,  Duties  and  Customs,  and  Partnership  Ad- 
justments. 

Rapid  Calculation. — Drills  in  rapid  addition,  multiplication,  billing, 

short  cuts  in  interest,  discount,  etc. 
Commercial  Law. — Contracts,  Negotiable  Instruments  (Checks,  Notes, 

Drafts,  etc.),  Sales  Agency,  Partnership,  Insurance,  Real  Estate, 

etc. 

Business  English. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  use  of  words,  of 
pronouns,  of  the  adjective  and  the  adverb,  of  the  agreement  of 
subject  and  verb,  etc.  Instruction  is  given  in  syntax,  capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation,  paragraphing,  etc.,  that  will  enable  our  students 
to  write  good  business  letters  and  to  take  complete  charge  of  the 
daily  correspondence  of  an  office. 

Business  Forms. — Among  the  forms  studies  are  checks,  drafts,  bank 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposits,  notes,  collateral  notes,  judgment 
notes,  bills,  expense  bills,  statements,  account  sales,  bills  of  lading, 
deposit  tickets,  etc.  These  forms  are  written  by  the  student  and 
their  uses  explained. 

Shorthand. — The  Benn  Pitman  System  is  made  the  basis  for  all  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject,  but  devices,  suggestions  and  drill  exercises 
are  selected  from  all  leading  systems.  Constant  practice  is  given 
in  word-building  and  the  formation  of  outlines. 

Typewriting. — A  mastery  of  the  keyboard  by  the  "Touch  Method." 
The  care  and  use  of  the  typewriter.  Copying,  the  use  of  carbon 
paper,  the  addressing  of  envelopes.  Accuracy  more  than  speed 
is  emphasized. 

EVENING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Commercial  Course. — Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Busi- 
ness Forms,  Rapid  Calculation,  Business  Letter  Writing,  Punctua- 
tion, Spelling,  Use  of  Words,  Business  Practice,  Commercial  Law 
and  Banking. 

The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to  10.00  p.  M.,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  evenings. 
The  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course. — Shorthand,  Touch  Type- 
writing, Spelling,  Business  Letter  Writing  and  Office  Practice. 

The  sessions  continue  from  7.30  to  10.00  p.  m.,  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  evenings. 
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The  Reporting  Course. — Drill  exercises  in  rapid  dictation,  typewriting, 
and  Business  English. 

The  course  is  given  three  evenings  per  week. 

The  Telegraphy  Course. — How  to  set  up  and  care  for  batteries.  The 
construction  of  the  instruments  used  in  telegraphy.  The  connec- 
tion and  adjustment  of  instruments.  How  to  transmit  and  receive 
messages  of  all  kinds,  including  day,  night  and  service  messages, 
newspaper  specials  and  cablegrams.  How  to  correctly  number, 
endorse,  time,  etc.,  all  of  the  various  kinds  of  messages.  The 
construction  and  use  of  switchboards  (three  of  which  are  included 
in  the  present  equipment). 

The  Telegraphy  Course  is  given  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Friday 
evenings,  from  September  8th  to  April  30th.  Each  student  reports 
the  three  evenings. 

The  Advertising  Course. — The  Foundation,  Elementary  Instruction, 
First  Principles  of  Newspaper  Copy;  Type,  etc.,  Preparing  Copy; 
Personality  in  Construction.  Preparing  Copy- Medical  and  Real 
Estate;  Department  Store  Advertising;  Wholesalers'  and  Retailers' 
Copy;  Force,  Character  and  Individuality  in  Copy;  Synonyms  and 
the  use  of  Simple  Words  and  Sentences;  Simplicity  in  Preparing 
Newspaper  Copy;  Reading- Notices  and  Puffs;  Important  Features 
in  Newspaper  Publicity;  Seasonable,  Blind,  Poetical  and  Humorous 
Advertisements;  Illustrations,  Cuts  and  their  value  to  Articles 
Advertised;  Importance  of  establishing  a  Name  for  Articles  Adver- 
tised; Magazine  Advertising;  Pictorial  Effects  in  Magazine  Copy; 
Typographical  Art;  Proof  Reading;  Composing-Room ;  Printing 
Plates  and  the  Process  of  making  them;  Booklets  and  Printed 
Literature;  Mailing  Cards,  Folders,  Circulars,  etc.;  Trade  Paper 
Advertising;  Mail  Order  Advertising;  Correspondence  and  Letter 
Writing;  Following  up  Inquiries,  Value  of  System;  Figuring  Profit 
and  Loss  in  Advertising;  Paper;  Street  Car  Signs;  Billboards; 
Outdoor  Publicity,  Living  Signs,  etc.;  Window  Display;  Novelties 
and  Schemes;  Solicitor;  Models,  Illustrations,  Photography  and 
Review  Lessons;  Examples  of  Prosperous  Advertisers;  Trade- 
Marks;  Copyright  and  Postal  Laws;  Sampling;  Packages  and 
Demonstrations;  Imagination  and  Unknown  Force  in  Advertising; 
The  Advertising  Manager;  Final  Examinations. 

The  course  is  given  Wednesday  evenings  from  October  1st  to 
May  1st. 

The  Plan  Reading  and  Estimating  Course. — General  information 
about  materials,  Methods  of  workmanship.  How  to  clearly  under- 
stand drawings  and  specifications.  How  to  take  off  quantities. 
Explanation  of  Blue  Prints  and  Drawings.  Rules  for  estimating 
the  value  of  work  and  materials. 

The  course  is  given  Thursday  evenings  from  October  1st  to 
May  1st. 

REAL  ESTATE  LAW  AND  CONVEYANCING  COURSE. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  the  offices  of 
Real  Estate  Brokers  have  eliminated  the  Conveyancer  of  olden  times. 
Real  Estate  Lawyers,  Brokers  and  Conveyancers  established  in  business 
do  not  take  the  time  to  train  their  Clerks  and  Assistants  as  formerly, 
giving  them  personal  instruction  and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  for 
a  person  making  an  application  for  a  position  in  such  offices  to  be  equipped 
by  a  special  course  of  preparation  for  this  line  of  work. 
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Temple  University  offers  such  a  course,  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent instructors,  where  the  student  can  learn  the  "cause"  and  "reason 
for."  during  the  winter  sessions  what  he  is  unable  to  obtain  by  practical 
teaching  in  the  Broker's  office.  The  competition  of  business  at  the  pres- 
ent day  requires  a  person  whishing  to  succeed  in  the  profession  of  a  Real 
Estate  Broker  and  Conveyancer  to  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  trained. 
The  course  for  the  year  1914-15  is  the  net  result  of  fifteen  years'  growth 
and  experience  and  is  divided  into  two  divisions  in  charge  of  two  active 
Members  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  One  year  is  required  for  completing 
the  work. 

Real  Estate  Law. — I.  The  Various  Interests  in  Land.  1.  What  is  land? 
Fixtures?  2.  Boundaries  of  land.  (a)  Descriptions  in  a  deed. 
(b)  Streets  as  boundaries,  (c)  Party  walls,  (d)  Division  fences. 
3.  Interest  of  one  man  in  the  land  of  another,  (a)  Mining  rights. 
(b)  License  to  use  land.  (c)  Easements  (including  ways).  (d) 
Dedication  to  public  use.  (e)  Conditions  and  convenants  in  deed 
or  lease.  (/)  Restrictions  upon  the  use  of  land.  4.  Mortgages. 
(a)  The  nature  of  a  mortgage.  (b)  Form.  (c)  What  may  be 
mortgaged,  including  chattel  mortgages,  advance  money  mortgages. 
(d)  Sale  of  mortgaged  property.  (e)  Assignment  of  mortgages. 
(/)  Lien  of  a  mortgage,  (g)  Foreclosure,  (h)  Release  and  satis- 
faction.   5.  Ground  rent. 

II.  The  Sale  of  Interests  in  Land.  1.  Real  Estate  Broker. 
(a)  Who  is  a  broker?  (b)  License.  (c)  Power  and  authority. 
(d)  Liability,    (e)  Commissions.    (/)  Acting  for  both  parties. 

Conveyancing. — Preparation  of  papers,  Abstracts  and  preparation  of 
a  Brief  of  Title,  enabling  the  student  to  take  up  such  work  in  a 
Real  Estate  Office  or  Title  Company,  is  in  charge  of  Charles  I. 
Cronin,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  formerly  Settle- 
ment Officer  of  The  Land  Title  and  Trust  Company,  and  con- 
nected with  the  University  for  several  sessions. 

The  conduct  of  this  Conveyancing  course  is  from  a  Brief  of 
Title,  containing  thorough  practical  instruction  on  the  early 
Patents  in  Pennsylvania,  Bargain  and  Sale,  Lease  and  Release, 
Deeds,  Agreements  and  Option  for  purchase  and  sale  of  Real 
Estate,  Bond  and  Warrant  of  Attorney  and  accompanying  Mort- 
gage, Assignments  and  Releases  of  Mortgage,  Declaration  of  no 
off-set,  Ground  Rents  (redeemable  and  irredeemable),  Assignments 
and  Extinguishments,  Orphans'  Court  sales,  Sales  by  Sheriffs, 
Marshals,  Guardians,  Administrators,  Wills  and  powers  therein, 
practical  instruction  on  Title  Insurance,  Settlement  Certificates, 
Real  Estate  Settlements,  Interstate  Laws  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all 
matters  of  importance  arising  from  a  practical  examination  of  a 
title  from  the  commencement  of  records  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
present  time,  together  with  the  various  objections  arising  from  time 
to  time  in  the  examination  thereof  such  as  are  disclosed  by  Title 
Insurance  Companies  and  the  removal  thereof. 
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The  College  of  Music. 


The  College  of  Music,  in  common  with  all  departments  of 
the  Temple  University,  is  conducted  for  the  public  good.  It 
holds  itself  ready  to  do  all  it  can,  to  help  any  student  who 
desires  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  music.  The  pupils  are  taught 
how  to  study,  how  to  memorize,  and  how  to  attain  a  good 
standing  in  the  world  of  music.  Looking  to  this  end,  a  College 
of  Music  has  been  founded  with  instructors  who  by  their 
association  with  affairs  musical,  both  by  teaching  and  public 
performance,  secure  the  highest  success.  The  charges  for 
instruction  are  as  reasonable  as  is  consistent  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  best  instructors. 

Each  year  a  series  of  free  recitals  is  given  at  stated  inter- 
vals in  which  the  pupils  furnish  the  entire  program.  There  are 
also  recitals  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  to  which  the  pupils 
are  admitted  free.  The  pupils  are  enabled  to  hear  many  out- 
side musical  attractions,  as  tickets  are  furnished  the  school  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

The  unit  of  work  in  the  College  of  Music  is  a  term  of  ten 
weeks. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  not  accepted  for 
less  than  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

It  is  advisable  to  register  on  the  opening  day,  or  as  early 
as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  a  choice  of  time  and  to  facilitate 
exact  classification. 

The  lessons  which  would  occur  during  the  Christmas  and 
Easter  vacations  are  not  lost,  as  the  current  terms  are  length- 
ened so  that  each  pupil  receives  the  full  number  of  lessons. 

Hours  of  instruction,  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

The  office  is  open  for  the  registration  of  students  two  weeks 
(beginning  September  1st),  before  the  season  begins. 

THE  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 

The  college  course  in  music  of  Temple  University  was 
founded,  as  has  been  every  other  department  of  the  University, 
to  meet  some  well  felt  community  need.  There  is  a  very  real 
need  for  a  full  college  course  in  Music;  many  skilled  musicians 
desire  advanced  theoretical  courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's 
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degree.  At  the  same  time  the  College  of  Music  faculty  are 
prepared  to  give  instruction  in  their  special  lines  to  any  stu- 
dent, whether  desiring  to  work  for  the  degree  or  not,  who  is 
prepared  to  take  the  work. 

The  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  involves, 
besides  the  History  of  Music,  a  graded  course  of  study  with 
Harmony  in  the  first  year,  Counterpoint  in  the  second,  Canon 
and  Fugue  in  the  third,  and  in  the  fourth  Free  Instrumental 
Forms  and  Orchestration.  The  candidate  must  also  pass  an 
examination  in  Acoustics. 

The  course  in  the  History  of  Music  may  be  taken  in  any 
year.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  be  able  to  submit 
a  composition  in  sonata  form  in  at  least  three  movements. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  those  wishing  to  obtain  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  are  the  same  as  for  those  wishing 
to  enter  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  thirty  counts  must 
be  taken  in  cultural  subjects  other  than  those  given  in  the 
College  of  Music,  as  outlined  below.  Of  these  thirty  counts, 
six  must  be  in  English;  six  in  foreign  languages;  two  in  His- 
tory; the  remaining  sixteen  being  free  electives. 

1.  Harmony. — Chords  and  their  Progressions,  Inversion  and  Alteration 

of  Chords,  Passing  Notes,  Modulation.  Every  student  who  wishes 
to  take  the  course  must  be  able  to  play  the  piano  to  a  limited 
degree;  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  play  a  simple  hymn. 

2.  Counterpoint   (Simultaneous  Melodic  Voices). — Two,   Three  and 

Four  Part  Counterpoint,  Double  Counterpoint;  the  Invention 
and  other  simple  forms  of  Imitation. 

3.  Canon  and  Fugue. — Forms  in  Strict  Imitation. 

4.  Free  Instrumental  Forms. — The  Sonata  and  other  forms,  vocal  and 

instrumental;  the  song  and  part-song,  the  march,  the  minuet,  the 
romance. 

5.  History  of  Music. — Evolution  of  Forms,  Instruments  and  Schools; 

Biographical  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Great  Composers. 

The  History  of  Music  may  be  taken  in  any  year  of  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  It  may  also  be  taken 
as  a  separate  subject  by  other  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  student  in  Music,  however,  is  advised  to 
take  it  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  course. 

6.  Musical  Appreciation. — Analytic  study  of  the  principal  forms;  a 

critical  study  of  the  masterpieces  in  connection  with  symphony 
concerts. 

7.  .Orchestration. — Study  of  Scores,  classic  and  modern. 

8.  Acoustics. — This  course  is  provided  for  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

and  Sciences.  Special  lectures  on  this  subject  are  held  in  the 
College  of  Music. 
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THE  NORMAL  COURSE  IN  MUSIC. 

The  University  gives  a  full  Normal  Course  in  Music  for  the 
special  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  public  and  private 
teaching,  in  the  schools  and  homes. 

The  Course  for  Grade  Teachers  covers  one  year  (one 
period  a  week)  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  teachers, 
either  in  cities  or  country  districts,  in  the  presentation  of  music 
in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  intended  either  for  teachers 
already  engaged  in  this  work  who  feel  that  their  general  musical 
knowledge  and  equipment  is  inadequate,  or  as  a  preparation 
for  the  examinations,  when  required,  of  candidates  for  positions 
as  grade  teachers. 

A  certificate  is  awarded  at  end  of  the  course,  after  a  satis- 
factory examination. 

The  course  covers,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  this  line  of  work, 
the  following  subjects:  Rudiments  of  Music:  Staff  notation; 
time;  rhythm;  notes;  note  values;  clef  signs;  pitch  names; 
time  and  key  signatures;  bars  and  measures,  etc.  Scales: 
Major  and  minor;  their  structure  and  relation;  writing  of 
scales;  resulting  signatures;  determining  of  key  from  the 
signature;  placing  of  accidentals,  etc.  Elements  of  Harmony: 
Intervals  and  elementary  chord  forms.  Music  Terminology: 
Dynamic;  tempo;  interpretative,  etc.  Sight  Singing:  Pre- 
pares the  student  to  read  at  sight  in  major  and  minor  keys, 
with  accidentals  and  different  melodic  and  rhythmic  effects, 
and  to  present  the  same  to  the  class. 

The  Course  for  Supervisors  of  Music  is  designed  for 
those  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for  positions  as  supervisors  of 
music  in  public  schools,  and  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  or 
to  those  passing  an  equivalent  entrance  examination.  It  may 
be  completed  in  two  years,  provided  the  student  enters  with 
some  teaching  experience,  or  with  a  general  working  knowledge 
of  music  as  outlined  in  the  Course  for  Grade  Teachers.  Some 
ability  in  piano  playing  is  also  necessary. 

A  diploma  is  awarded,  upon  the  completion  of  the  course, 
after  a  satisfactory  examination. 

This  course  covers  the  following  subjects:  Sight  Singing: 
How  to  develop  rhythmic  and  melodic  effects  and  their  nota- 
tion; major  and  minor  keys  and  accidentals,  incident  to  each 
grade;  how  to  lead  the  grade  teacher  to  do  the  same;  how  to 
present  two,  three  and  four  part  songs.  Rote  Songs:  How  to 
select  and  teach,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade. 
Chorus  Work  in  the  high  school.  Harmongy.  Analysis: 
Involving  an  elementary  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  fugue, 
musical  form  and  instrumentation.    History  of  Music.  Musi- 
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cal  Literature.  Piano:  Second  and  third  grades  as  outlined  in 
the  catalog  of  the  Music  Department.  Practice  Teaching. 
Chorus  Work.  Conducting. 

College  or  Conservatory  Training. 

The  advantage  of  studying  music  in  a  special  school  devoted 
to  that  subject  alone  has  manifestly  many  advantages.  The 
school  offers  a  constant  contact  with  others  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work,  and  in  all  instances  such  instruction  produces 
students  of  greater  ability,  developing  self-command,  quick 
action,  concentration  and  close  observation.  Timidity  and 
nervousness  are  easily  overcome,  and  undoubtedly  the  step  to 
the  public  performance  is  made  decidedly  easier. 

Elementary  Instruction. 

Children  should  receive  instruction  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  accomplish  in  life  all  to  which  innate  talent  entitles 
them.  One  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  musical  education 
is  the  thoroughness  of  the  elementary  training.  This  depart- 
ment offers  the  very  best  possible  opportunity  for  such  a 
thorough  training.  The  best  teachers  of  recognized  ability 
have  been  engaged,  and  the  directors  follow  closely  the  progress 
of  each  and  every  student  by  instituting  a  series  of  reviews  and 
examinations,  thereby  ascertaining  the  actual  advancement  of 
those  intrusted  to  their  care. 

Beginners. 

Beginners  and  those  not  far  advanced  are  especially  welcome 
as  they  possess  few  or  none  of  the  bad  habits  of  performance 
which  are  so  easily  formed  by  wrong  teaching  or  careless 
practice,  and  which  prove  in  many  cases  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  high  cultivation;  they  therefore  receive  more 
readily  the  correct  fundamental  principles;  and  can,  as  a  rule, 
make  steady  and  rapid  progress  uninterrupted  by  the  tedious 
process  of  unlearning  bad  habits. 

Musical  Theory  and  Composition. 

The  study  of  the  Theory  of  Music  is  a  very  important  part 
of  musical  education  and  should  be  pursued  by  every  student 
of  the  art.  It  is  not  a  special  branch  for  those  alone  who  are 
studying  for  the  profession  or  for  those  who  aim  to  be  com- 
posers, but  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  even  to  those  who  study 
music  as  an  accomplishment  only.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  theory,  and  the  technique  of  construction,  greatly 
increases  the  enjoyment  of  the  art. 
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The  Art  of  Music  is  the  product  of  the  genius  of  composers 
of  many  generations.  Theory  and  its  laws  are  the  result  of 
the  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  composers.  Therefore,  prac- 
tice and  the  study  of  theory  should  go  hand  in  hand.  In 
order  to  preserve  this  relation  between  the  two  branches,  and 
obtain  the  best  results  in  both,  it  is  advised  that  the  student 
keep  an  equal  development  so  that  theory  will  not  lose  the 
necessary  support  of  the  practical  knowledge. 

When  forced  to  struggle  through  a  theoretical  course  which 
advances  too  rapidly,  most  students  become  discouraged  and 
lose  interest  in  this  branch.  They  have  not  time  to  assimilate 
the  knowledge  imparted  to  them,  or  to  master  the  difficulties 
which  are  heaped  upon  one  another  with  such  rapidity  that 
at  the  end  of  the  term  a  state  of  confusion  exists  which  causes 
inevitable  failure  in  the  examination. 

The  College  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages  in  this 
department,  having  a  thorough  course  which  is  systematically 
graded  for  progressive  class  instruction.  Classes  are  provided 
for  every  grade  from  the  very  beginning,  so  that  every  student 
finds  a  place  where  he  may  work  with  interest  and  profit. 
Thoroughness  has  been  the  object  rather  than  rapidity  or 
brevity,  which  always  result  in  superficial  knowledge.  The 
diligence  and  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  pupils  in  this  depart- 
ment have  contributed  largely  to  its  success. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  that  all  students  of  the  College  of 
Music  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  so  become  not 
only  good  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  but  also  thorough 
musicians.  Earnest  work  in  this  department  is  required  of 
all  candidates  for  graduation. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Harmony. — The  subject  of  harmony,  the  great  foundation  of  all  musical 
theory,  must  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  higher  grades  can  be 
attempted  successfully.  Like  all  fundamental  work,  at  the  most 
important  and  critical  stage,  each  step  must  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  firmly  fixed,  before  a  new  one  is  attempted. 

The  regular  classes  meet  every  week.  Students  desiring  to 
make  theory  a  special  study  may  make  arrangements  for  a  special 
course  of  private  lessons,  or  in  classes  of  two  or  four. 

Ensemble  Playing. — This  very  necessary  branch  of  musical  education, 
indispensable  in  the  training  of  musicians,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  avail- 
able to  students  under  a  private  teacher.  The  ensemble  classes, 
which  meet  regularly  every  week,  are  made  a  special  feature  of  the 
work,  and  are  attended  by  students  of  the  academic  as  well  as  the 
advanced  departments.  This  training  should  be  begun  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  education,  gradually  developing  with  the  other 
branches.  Duets,  trios  and  quartets  for  stringed  instruments  and 
for  stringed  instruments  and  piano,  to  be  selected  from  the  work 
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of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Brahms,  Tschaikowski,  etc.,  are  studied  and  prepared  for  the 
students'  concerts. 

Piano. — Instruction  in  piano  forte  playing  is  adapted  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  individual  student.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  good  touch  and  the  development  of  a  thorough 
technical  foundation.  The  student's  musical  taste  and  ideas  of 
interpretation  are  developed  by  the  study  of  selected  standard  and 
modern  compositions. 

Voice. — Instruction  is  given  in  proper  breath  control,  correct  tone  produc- 
tion and  placing.  The  voice  is  developed  and  equalized,  technical 
difficulties  are  mastered,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  an  author- 
itative style  and  manner,  all  tending  to  that  ease  and  elegance 
which  is  indicative  of  a  finished  vocalism. 

Violin. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  correct  position  in  holding  the 
violin  and  the  bow,  a  matter  of  first  importance  in  violin  playing. 
After  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  skill  in  standard  studies,  the 
pupil  is  given  compositions  for  violin  and  piano  in  order  to  develop 
the  musical  taste  and  ideas  of  interpretation  as  soon  as  possible. 

Organ. — Students  wishing  to  study  the  organ  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  pianoforte  playing.  The  demands  made  upon 
organists  by  composers  are  such  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  student 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  piano.  The  various  standard  works 
are  used  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  improvisa- 
tion. 

Orchestral  Instruments. — Instruction  on  the  stringed  instruments  of 
the  orchestra,  including  viola,  cello  and  bass,  is  very  important. 
The  best  studies  and  compositions  for  these  instruments  are  used. 
Students  of  the  wood,  wind,  and  brass  instruments  of  the  orchestra, 
including  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  trombone 
and  tuba,  have  special  advantages  through  the  orchestra  of  the 
College  of  Music.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  proper  methods  of 
phrasing  and  breathing,  so  often  neglected.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  tympany  playing.  Private  lessons  and  class  instruction 
are  given  in  these  instruments.  Students  far  enough  advanced 
are  required  to  play  in  the  orchestra  of  the  college. 

Sight  Playing. — Sight  playing  is  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a  natural 
gift.  This  in  a  measure  is  true;  no  more  true,  however,  in  regard 
to  music  than  it  is  to  language.  School  children  learn  to  read  a 
language  clearly  and  intelligently  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
ample  opportunity.  They  are  called  to  read  at  sight  every  day 
for  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Give  the  piano  pupil  a  chance 
with  systematized  instruction,  and  even  the  very  slowest  pupil 
would  read  faultlessly  in  a  very  short  time.  What  is  very  often 
lacking  in  piano  instruction  is  the  opportunity  for  the  proper  kind 
of  training.  Classes  are  formed  for  the  special  discipline  and  train- 
ing in  sight  playing.  Concerted  music  specially  adapted  for  the 
work  only  is  used.  The  music  is  graded  from  the  simplest  melodies 
to  the  symphonies  of  the  great  masters. 

Sight  and  Ensemble  Singing. — In  preparation  for  admission  to  the 
chorus  of  the  College  of  Music,  classes  are  held  in  sight  singing 
and  ear  training. 

Chorus  Singing. — A  class  for  advanced  chorus  singing  in  two,  three,  and 
four  parts  meets  weekly.  Any  student  of  the  University,  having 
the  proper  qualifications,  can  enter  this  class. 
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ORCHESTRAL  CLASS. 

This  class,  which  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  orchestral  practice 
and  routine,  holds  weekly  rehearsals  and  takes  part  in  the 
concerts  given  at  intervals  during  the  season.  All  students 
who  are  far  enough  advanced  may  join  the  class  free  of  charge. 

The  work  includes  the  study  of  symphonies,  overtures  and 
other  orchestral  compositions,  as  well  as  accompaniments  to 
concertos  and  solos  for  piano,  violin  and  voice,  affording 
advanced  students  in  these  departments  an  opportunity  to 
play  and  sing  with  orchestral  accompaniments. 

STUDENTS'  CONCERTS. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  of  the  department  to  per- 
form in  public,  and  to  give  all  pupils  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity  to  hear  good  music  and  to  increase  their  knowledge 
of  musical  literature,  concerts  are  given  at  regular  intervals 
by  the  more  advanced  students  and  ensemble  classes.  Admis- 
sion to  these  concerts  is  by  invitation  only.  Informal  students' 
concerts  are  given  at  regular  intervals  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
No  special  preparation  is  made  for  those  concerts,  only  the 
pupils  and  the  friends  being  present.  They  are  given  espe- 
cially to  test  the  improvement  of  the  pupils,  to  overcome 
timidity  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  evening  concerts. 

LECTURES. 

Lectures  on  Acoustics,  Musical  History  and  other  subjects 
are  given  at  intervals  during  the  season  by  members  of  the 
faculty  and  other  great  authorities  and  are  highly  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  the 
College  of  Music. 

LIBRARY. 

An  extensive  and  carefully  selected  Library  is  accessible  to 
all  students  of  the  department.  It  contains  works  on  Theory, 
Biography,  Esthetics,  Orchestra  and  Oratorio  scores,  all  the 
chamber  music  of  the  Classic  School,  four  hand  arrangements 
of  Symphonies  and  Overtures,  and  vocal  scores  of  the  Operas. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

All  pupils  entering  the  department  do  so  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  they  will  be  governed  and  must  abide  by 
the  following  rules  and  regulations: 

The  tuition  fee  must  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
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Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time,  but  are  not  accepted  for  less 
than  a  term  of  ten  weeks,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Students  commencing  a  term  are  obliged  to  continue  the 
entire  ten  weeks. 

Lessons  lost  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  pupil  are 
not  made  good,  except  in  case  of  protracted  illness  when  due 
notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
of  Music.    Credit  for  lessons  begins  from  time  of  notification. 

No  pupil  of  the  department  is  allowed  to  omit  lessons  with- 
out sufficient  cause. 

All  matters  of  business  connected  with  this  department, 
including  tuition,  private  lessons,  arrangement  of  classes, 
change  of  hours,  payment  of  bills,  etc.,  must  be  attended  to 
invariably  with  the  secretary. 

TUITION  FEES. 

For  a  term  of  ten  weeks  the  tuition  fees  vary  from  $10  to 
$100  according  to  the  course  selected.  All  checks  are  made 
payable  to  Temple  University. 

NEW  BUILDING. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a  new  building  for  the 
College  of  Music.  This  will  make  possible  a  greatly  enlarged 
curriculum. 
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The  Training  School  for  Nurses  (Samaritan  and 
Garretson  Hospitals). 


1.  The  Training  School  for  Nurses  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity is  a  school  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the- 
oretical, practical  and  systematic  training  to  young  women 
who  are  desirous  of  learning  the  art  of  nursing.  The  course 
covers  a  period  of  three  years,  with  an  average  of  eight  hours 
a  day  for  practical  work. 

2.  The  Training  School  is  a  department  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity, all  its  practical  work  being  done  in  the  Samaritan 
and  Garretson  Hospitals.  Its  teaching  staff  are  all  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Temple  University.  The  School  now  has 
an  enrolment  of  seventy  nurses. 

3.  The  Samaritan  Hospital  is  beautifully  located  on  North 
Broad  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Ontario  Street,  away  from  the 
more  congested  portions  of  the  city,  an  ideal  location  for  such 
an  institution.  The  hospital  with  its  rapid  growth  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  varied  clinical  material  for  practical  instruction. 

The  Garretson  Hospital  is  located  at  Eighteenth  and  Hamil- 
ton Streets  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mill  and  foundry  district. 
Its  dispensaries  and  wards  are  crowded  daily  with  surgical 
cases,  giving  the  nurses  unusual  experience  in  this  form  of  work. 

4.  The  hospitals  have  174  beds,  and  offer  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  thorough,  practical  experience  in  the  Medical,  Sur- 
gical, Gynecological,  Obstetrical  and  Children's  Wards;  also  in 
the  operating  rooms,  dispensaries  and  diet  kitchens. 

5.  The  Nurses'  Home  is  a  three-story  building  on  Ontario 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Park  Avenue,  east  of  the  main  building 
of  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 

The  Nurses'  Home  has  been  furnished  and  equipped  in  the 
most  improved  and  sanitary  manner  for  the  comfort  of  the 
student  nurses. 

TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  the  Training  School  should  apply  personally 
or  by  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Training  School,  Samaritan 
Hospital,  for  a  blank  form  of  application.  These  blanks  must 
be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  applicant.  In  returning  these 
blanks  to  the  Director  of  the  Training  School,  they  should  be 
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accompanied  by  a  clergyman's  letter  testifying  to  good  moral 
character;  a  letter  from  a  dentist  stating  that  the  teeth  are 
in  good  condition;  a  physician's  certificate  of  health,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  two  persons,  not  relatives,  who  have 
known  the  applicant  for  at  least  three  consecutive  years. 

Applicants  must  not  be  under  twenty  years  of  age  nor  over 
thirty-five  and  are  required  to  be  of  average  height  and  good 
physique.  A  good  English  education  is  required.  Graduates 
of  high  schools,  women  of  education  and  culture,  especially 
those  having  a  practical  knowledge  of  household  affairs,  are 
given  preference  provided  they  meet  the  requirements  in  other 
particulars. 

The  Director  of  the  Training  School  interviews  applicants 
between  the  hours  of  9  and  11  a.  m. 

When  an  application  is  accepted  the  applicant  must  serve 
on  probation  for  a  term  of  three  months.  The  term  of  pro- 
bation is  included  in  the  three  years,  if  the  probationer  is 
accepted  as  a  permanent  -student. 

The  Director  of  the  Training  School  determines  the  fitness 
of  the  probationer  for  the  work  and  the  desirability  of  retain- 
ing her. 

If  accepted  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  probation, 
the  pupil  nurse  must  sign  the  following  agreement : 

"I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  remain  at  the  Training  School 
for  Nurses  of  the  Temple  University  three  years  as  a  pupil  of  the  School, 
and  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  School  and  Hospital." 

"I  understand  that  the  authorities  of  the  Training  School  have  the 
right  to  dismiss  me  at  any  time  and  for  any  cause  which  they  may  deem 
sufficient.' ' 

The  pupil  nurses  while  on  duty  are  required  to  wear  the 
prescribed  uniform  of  the  School. 

Pupils  are  not  allowed  during  their  course  of  instruction  to 
nurse  sick  relatives  at  home. 

In  case  of  illness  the  pupils  are  cared  for  gratuitously.  All 
time  lost  must  be  made  up  before  graduation. 

If,  for  any  reason  a  pupil  is  called  away  and  detained  for  a 
period  exceeding  four  months,  she  must  repeat  the  year's  work. 

The  Director  may  suspend  any  pupil  nurse  for  the  violation 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Training  School  or  for  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  lady.  The  reasons  for  the  suspension  are 
immediately  reported  to  the  President,  who,  after  due  exam- 
ination into  the  facts,  limits  the  time  of  the  suspension  or 
terminates  the  pupil's  connection  with  the  School. 

Pupils  receive  board,  lodging  and  laundry  from  the  date 
of  entrance,  and  if  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  probationary 
term,  they  receive  in  addition  a  monthly  allowance  of  five 
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dollars.  This  allowance  of  five  dollars  is  for  the  purchase  of 
uniforms,  text-books,  etc.  It  is  not  intended  as  salary  since  it 
is  considered  that  the  education  given  is  a  full  equivalent  for 
services  rendered. 

The  day  nurses  are  on  duty  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  with 
the  exception  of  two  hours  for  recreation  and  two  hours  for  lec- 
tures. Each  nurse  is  allowed  five  hours  for  recreation  two 
days  each  week,  one  of  which  is  Sunday.  The  emergencies 
of  the  hospital  work  may  from  time  to  time  necessitate  a 
modification  of  these  regulations.  The  night  nurses  are  on 
duty  from  7  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. 

A  vacation  of  two  weeks  is  allowed  each  nurse  during  the 
month  of  June,  July  or  August. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  practical  work  is  given  in  both  the  Samaritan  and  Gar- 
retson  Hospitals. 

The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 
Anatomy. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Physiology. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Bandaging  and  Elementary  Nursing. — One  period  per  week  for  eight 
months. 

Household  Economics  and  Dietetics. — Two  periods  per  week  for 
four  months. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. — Two  periods  per  week  for  four  months. 

The  pupils  are  taught  the  minor  duties  of  nursing  in  the 
wards  of  the  hospitals.  They  are  also  taught  the  use  of  the 
various  appliances  and  utensils,  the  preparation  of  dressings 
and  the  care  of  instruments  and  materials. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Bacteriology. — Two  periods  per  week  for  four  months. 
Practical  Nursing. — One  period  per  week  for  eight  months. 
Massage. — Lectures  and  practical  instruction. 
A  course  of  Clinical  Lectures  is  given  by  the  Staff. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

A  course  of  lectures  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Hospitals. 

Practical  Instruction. — In  the  Operating  Rooms  Private  Rooms  and 
Wards  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals  and  when  prac- 
ticable, experience  and  training  are  given  at  private  homes  in 
the  special  duties  of  private  nursing. 

Recitations,  quizzes  and  demonstrations  are  held  weekly  in  the  classrooms. 
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Examinations  are  held  bi-monthly  and  at  the  expiration  of 
each  school  year.  The  standing  of  the  student  is  based  upon 
the  general  character  of  her  work  and  deportment  throughout 
the  year,  together  with  the  results  of  the  examinations.  Stu- 
dents must  pass  in  all  subjects  of  one  year  before  entering 
upon  the  work  of  the  following  year. 

When  the  pupil  has  satisfactorily  completed  her  course  and 
passed  the  final  examinations,  she  receives  the  diploma  of  the 
Temple  University — Nurses'  Training  School. 

RULES  FOR  NURSES  WHILE  ON  DUTY. 

The  relations  of  the  nurses  to  the  resident-physicians  and 
students  must  be  of  a  strictly  professional  nature. 

When  the  hours  of  duty  are  over,  nurses  must  go  directly  to 
the  Nurses'  Home. 

Visiting  in  the  hospital  or  any  department  of  it,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Director  or  her  assistant,  is  forbidden. 

All  unnecessary  noises  must  be  avoided,  and  necessary  ones 
reduced  to  their  minimum. 

Nurses  shall  not  be  absent  from  their  posts  of  duty  unless 
by  permission  of  the  Director  or  her  assistant. 

A  pupil  nurse,  assigned  as  a  special  nurse,  must  devote  her 
entire  time  to  the  patient,  except  when  relived  for  recreation 
and  sleep. 

While  on  duty,  the  entire  time  of  the  nurse  belongs  to  the 
patients  and  the  hospital,  and  she  must  faithfully  carry  out 
all  instructions  regarding  medicines,  diet  and  treatment  of 
patients. 

Nurses  must  maintain  a  sincere  interest  in  each  patient's 
comfort  and  recovery.  They  must  be  kind  and  gentle  and 
tactful.    Courteous  manners  are  insisted  upon  at  all  times. 

Nurses  shall  not  permit  patients  to  receive  visitors  except 
at  the  hours  appointed,  or  by  written  permission  from  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent. 

Nurses  must  not  receive  remuneration  from  patients. 

The  night  nurse  shall  be  responsible  for  the  order  and  quiet 
of  the  wards. 

Lights  must  be  turned  down  and  talking  or  other  noise  must 
cease  at  9  p.  m. 

Wards  and  floors  must  never  be  left  without  a  nurse  in 
charge.  When  the  nurse  in  charge  is  compelled  to  leave  the 
ward  or  floor,  she  must  make  one  of  her  assistants  respon- 
sible. 

Nurses  accept  no  orders  concerning  a  patient  except  from 
the  physician  and  resident  in  charge  of  the  case. 
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RULES  FOR  NURSES'  HOME. 
The  hour  for  rising  is  5.45  a.  m. 

Nurses  must  report  in  the  dining  room  at  6.30  for  breakfast. 
Roll  call  and  chapel  service  at  6.50  a.  m. 
Nurses  who  are  not  punctual  are  disciplined. 
Day  nurses  may  be  allowed  to  go  out  in  the  evenings  until 
10  o'clock. 

Late  permission  may  be  granted  twice  a  month  and  does  not 
extend  later  than  11.30  o'clock. 

Upon  leaving  and  returning  to  the  hospitals,  nurses  must 
register  their  names  in  the  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Director's  office. 

Nurses'  rooms  must  be  kept  open  for  inspection  when  not 
occupied. 

Each  nurse  must  make  her  own  bed,  ventilate  the  room  and 
put  it  in  order  before  going  on  duty,  taking  proper  care  of  the 
room  and  furnitute. 

Nurses  must  be  properly  attired  when  leaving  their  rooms. 

Nurses  must  not  visit  another  nurse's  room  when  it  is 
unoccupied. 

Nurses  must  not  enter  the  wards  or  private  rooms  when  not 
in  uniform.  They  must  not  appear  on  the  street  in  any  part 
of  the  uniform. 

The  prescribed  uniform  must  be  adhered  to  and  the  nurses 
must  have  sufficient  supply  in  order  to  keep  themselves  neat 
and  tidy. 

Nurses  shall  wear  no  jewelry  or  flowers  while  in  uniform. 

Rubber  heel  taps  must  be  worn  while  on  duty. 

Nurses  may  receive  visitors  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Home  during  the  hours  when  they  are  off  duty.  No  visitors 
may  be  taken  to  their  rooms. 

Nurses  must  not  receive  visitors  in  the  wards  or  any  other 
department  of  the  hospital  while  on  duty;  nor  shall  they  leave 
their  posts  of  duty  to  see  friends  except  by  permission  from  the 
Director.  Telephone  messages  are  not  delivered  to  nurses 
while  on  duty,  nor  after  10  o'clock  at  night. 

Nurses  who  are  ill  must  report  to  the  Director  or  her  assist- 
ant. 

They  must  not  obtain  drugs  or  stimulants  without  an  order 
from  the  physician  in  charge. 

When  a  nurse  has  been  ill,  she  must  not  leave  the  house 
nor  return  to  duty  without  first  reporting  to  the  Director. 

Nurses  must  never  discuss  a  patient's  case  with  anyone, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  hospital,  excepting  only  such  conversa- 
tion as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  in  giving  information  to 
the  physician  in  immediate  charge  of  the  case. 
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Notes  must  be  taken  at  all  lectures.  Lectures  must  be 
written  from  the  notes  and  handed  to  the  Director  for  inspec- 
tion. 

Nurses  are  only  excused  from  classes  and  lectures  on  account 
of  illness. 

Nurses  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10  p.  m.,  after  which  time 
absolute  silence  must  prevail. 
Lights  must  be  out  at  10.30  p.  m. 

NIGHT  NURSES. 

The  hour  for  rising  for  night  nurses  is  5.45  p.  m. 

All  nurses  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  10  a.  m.  and  are  for- 
bidden to  leave  them  until  the  rising  hour  unless  by  special 
permission  from  the  Director. 

Nurses  are  permitted  to  attend  church  on  Sunday  mornings, 
but  must  be  in  their  rooms  at  1  p.  m. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  FOR  NURSES. 

This  course  is  designed  for  directors  of  training  schools, 
superintendents  of  hospitals,  dietitians,  district  nurses,  and  for 
nurses  in  public  schools,  social  workers,  tenement  house  and 
factory  inspectors,  organizers  of  hospitals  and  training  schools. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course  consist  of  a  high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 

This  course  is  also  open  to  graduates  of  accredited  training 
schools. 

Deficiencies  in  preparation  can  be  made  up  in  the  prepara- 
tory or  college  departments  of  Temple  University  before  begin- 
ning the  course. 

The  length  of  the  course  is  two  years  for  those  who  have 
graduated  from  accredited  training  schools.  For  others  it  is  a 
four  years'  course. 

The  course  consists  of  a  course  in  Hospital  Administra- 
tion, Hospital  Economics,  Laundering,  Methods  of  Teaching, 
Psychology,  Dietetics,  Invalied  Hand  Work,  etc. 

Visits  of  inspection  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  other 
hospitals,  social  settlements,  milk  stations,  factories,  day  nur- 
series, etc.,  written  reports  being  made  on  all  such  visits. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  Temple  University 
diploma  (without  degree)  is  granted. 

Hospital  Organization,  Administration. — The  general  problems  of 
organization  and  administration  are  studied;  methods  of  contracting 
for  hospital  supplies;  the  keeping  of  hospital  records;  the  preparing 
of  State  reports;  the  making  up  of  the  budget;  inventories  and  stock 
taking;  methods  of  buying,  storing  and  distributing;  the  duties  of  the 
various  officials  connected  with  the  hospital,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other.  Each  department  of  the  hospital  is  carefully  studied,  including 
the  kitchen  and  its  accessories,  the  laundry,  drug  store,  wards,  private 
rooms,  etc. 

Laundering. — Outline  of  laundry  work,  general  laundry  work,  removal 
of  stains,  table  linen,  bed  linen,  body  linen,  flannels,  shirts,  shirt  waists, 
collars  and  cuffs,  colored  clothes,  stockings,  clear  starching,  cleansing, 
disinfecting  clothing,  making  soaps  and  other  recipes. 

Reagents. — Outline  of  courses  for  teachers. 

Dietetics. — 1.  Food — general  object,  composition,  classification;  2. 
Nutrition — digestion,  absorption,  metabolism,  excretion;  3.  Food  Values; 
4.  Feeding  the  Sick — general  rules,  physician's  directions,  feeding  in 
acute  diseases,  etc.;  5.  The  Tray — attractive  arrangement,  general  rules 
for  serving;  6.  Methods  of  Cooking  and  Care  of  Food — its  relation  to 
digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  food;  7.  Measures  and  Weights;  8. 
Hospital  Dietaries;  9.  Diet  in  Disease;  10.  Milk — care,  composition, 
milk  products,  modification  for  infants.  A  period  of  four  months  is 
required  for  this  course,  giving  one  lesson  each  week  in  theory,  and  a 
practical  lesson  each  day,  combining  theory  and  practice  as  much  as 
possible.  The  care  of  the  diet  kitchen,  cooking  utensils,  silver,  etc.,  is 
also  required  of  the  nurses  who  are  taking  the  course. 
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Training  School  Administration. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  man- 
agement, organization,  and  equipment  of  training  schools. 

Hospital  Architecture. — A  careful  study  of  hospital  architecture  is  made; 
the  necessity  of  building  hospitals  and  planning  their  interior  arrangement 
so  as  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  particular  hospital  to  be  built. 

Invalid  Hand  Work. — A  course  outlined  to  prepare  the  nurses  to  give 
to  patients  suitable  occupation  through  the  tedious  hours  of  convalescence. 

Paper  folding  and  cutting;  simple  raffia  work;  weaving,  hammock 
making;  simple  reed  work;  rag  dolls;  reed  baskets;  coloring  photographs; 
paper  pulp  modeling;  clay  modeling,  raffia  baskets;  stenciling;  lanterns; 
furniture  in  wood  including  Mission  furniture;  carving;  knitting;  rug 
making;  brass  work,  etc. 

Social  service  in  Hospitals. 

POST-GRADUATE  COURSE  FOR  NURSES. 
Graduates  of  reputable  training  schools  are  admitted  to 
this  course  and  allowed  to  specialize  in  the  department  they 
select,  taking  all  lectures,  quizzes  and  laboratory  work  bearing 
upon  their  specialty  in  the  courses  open  to  the  Training  School, 
in  addition  to  the  practical  work  of  the  department.  Or  they 
may  enter  the  Normal  Department,  specializing  in  hospital 
administration  or  any  other  special  subject  in  the  Normal 
Department  that  may  better  fit  them  for  their  chosen  line  of 
work. 

A  certificate  is  granted  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
full  six  months  post-graduate  course. 

Graduates  of  the  Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals  may 
take  a  month's  course  of  observation  in  the  wards  of  these 
hospitals  to  keep  in  touch  with  new  methods. 

COMPANION  NURSE  COURSE. 

This  course  has  been  outlined  for  those  wishing  to  be  become 
not  only  nurses,  but  companions  to  invalids  who  must  remain 
in  their  own  honles  or  who  wish  to  travel. 

It  presents  such  subjects  as  make  its  students  familiar  at 
least  with  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  attaining  further 
intellectual  culture;  it  gives  the  necessary  information  in  the 
best  social  usages;  it  prepares  the  nurse  to  direct  the  patient 
in  simple  occupational  work  to  relive  the  tedium  of  the  other- 
wise long  day  of  the  invalid;  it  gives  her  an  insight  into  the 
causes  and  the  best  methods  of  meeting  the  various  psychic 
conditions  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  so  much  invalidism.  The 
purpose  is  to  fit  the  nurse  for  companionship  to  people  of  high 
social  culture. 

For  those  living  in  or  near  Philadelphia  the  course  consists 
of  the  books  selected.  These  are  to  be  read  by  each  student. 
A  quiz  is  held  on  each  of  these  books  or  upon  the  subject 
matter  it  presents. 
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The  class  in  Story  Telling  in  Temple  University  is  open  to 
all  who  can  attend  it;  also  the  class  in  Invalid  Occupation 
Handwork.  In  addition,  at  least  twenty  special  lectures  are 
given  during  the  course  by  specialists  along  their  respective 
lines. 

Graduate  nurses  taking  the  course  may  attend  lectures  and 
quizzes  when  not  on  cases.  When  they  are  on  cases  and 
attendance  is  impossible,  special  quizzes  and  opportunities  may 
be  given  to  make  up  any  work  lost.  Most  of  the  quizzes  and 
lectures  are  given  in  the  evening. 

The  course  is  outlined  as  a  two  years'  course.  The  fee  is 
One  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  course.  To  those  nurses  who 
prefer  to  specialize  for  four  weeks  in  some  department  of 
hospital  work,  this  fee  is  in  part  remitted.  The  fee  can  often 
be  earned  in  part  or  in  whole  by  graduate  nurses  who  can  spare 
time  to  work  in  the  hospital  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  course  may  be  taken  at  home  by  graduate  nurses.  In 
this  case,  written  quizzes  are  given  on  each  book  read  and 
additional  books  recommended  to  take  the  place  of  the  lectures 
and  classes  held  for  resident  students,  but  final  examinations 
must  be  taken  at  the  hospital  the  first  week  in  June. 

Books  to  be  read  in  the  First  Year. 

Sessame  and  Lillies  Raskin 

Life's  Three  Gifts  Nellie  M.  Smith 

Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body  Dubois 

Polly  of  the  Hospital  Staff  Dowd 

The  Story  of  Our  Farm  Lady  Somerset 

Florence  Nightingale  Sarah  A.  Tooley 

Social  Work  in  Hospitals  Ida  M.  Cannon 

Invalid  Occupation  Tracy 

Month  by  Month,  Spring,  Winter,  Autumn.     (Games  for  Invalid  Chil- 
dren.) Sarah  H.  Willis  and  Florence  V.  Farmer 

Girls'  Make-at-Home  Things  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 

Making  Good  on  Private  Duty  Harriet  Camp  Lounsbery 

A  Cathedral  Courtship  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins 

Books  to  be  read  in  the  Second  Year. 

Martin  Chuzzlewit  Dickens 

Essays  on  Manners  and  Behavior  Emerson 

Power  Through  Perfected  Ideas  Silas  S.  Neff 

Life  in  the  Sick  Room;  Essays  of  an  Invalid  Edward  Moxom 

Personal  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  for  Women  Galbraith 

Suggestions  and  Psychotherapy  Jacoby 

Control  of  the  Body  and  Mind  Jewett 

A  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  Clara  Barton 

Bible  Stories:  Tell  Me  a  True  Story  Mary  Stewart 

Misery  and  Its  Causes  Devine 

Golden  Treasury,  Vols.  I  and  II  Palgrave 

Rational  Living  King 

Note. — This  course  is  open  to  graduates  of  reputable  Training  Schools 
for  Nurses,  to  others  only  upon  passing  satisfactory  entrance  examinations. 
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General  Information. 

Scholarships. 

Scholarships  open  to  students  in  the  various  departments  of 
Temple  University  may  be  established  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  A  donation  of  $3,500  will  establish  an  "A  Scholarship.' ' 

2.  A  donation  of  $2,500  will  establish  a  "B  Scholarship." 

3.  A  donation  of  $1,000  will  establish  a  "C  Scholarship." 

4.  A  donation  of  $500  will  establish  a  "D  Scholarship." 

An  "A  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  Scholarship  in  a  school  where 
the  tuition  fees  exceed  $149. 

A  "B  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  Scholarship  in  a  school  where 
the  tuition  fees  are  less  than  $149. 

A  "C  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  scholarship  where  the  tuition 
fees  are  less  than  $60. 

A  "D  Scholarship"  shall  be  a  scholarship  where  the  tuition 
fees  are  less  than  $30. 

The  donor  of  a  scholarship  shall  have  the  option  of  nom- 
inating the  student  benefiting  by  the  scholarship. 

Scholarships  are  named  for  or  by  the  founders,  and  stand 
as  permanent  and  honorable  memorials. 

PROFESSORSHIPS. 

1.  A  donation  of  $25,000  will  endow  a  chair  in  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

2.  The  donor  shall  not  have  the  right  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  Professorship  thus  endowed. 

These  Professorships  shall  be  named  for  or  by  the  donors. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  are  already  in  existence,  and  are  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  honors: 


Name  of  Scholarship.  No.  Donor. 

A.  T.  Ambler   1 .  .Mrs.  A.  T.  Ambler. 

James  Barker   1 . .  Mr.  James  Barker. 

Emma  B.  M.  Chandler   1 .  .Percy  M.  Chandler. 

Class  No.  213  of  the  Grace  Baptist 

Sunday  School   1.  .Class  No.  213  of  the  Grace  Bap- 

tist Sunday  School. 

John  H.  Converse   2 . .  Mr.  John  H.  Converse. 

Agnes  Conwell  Barker   1 .  .Mrs.  Russell  H.  Conwell. 
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Name  of  Scholarship.  No.  Donor. 

J.  Lewis  Crozer   3 . .  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Crozer. 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Crozer   3.  .Mrs.  Mary  S.  Crozer. 

Henry  A.  Daniel   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  A.  Daniel. 

Charles  A.  Daniel   1 .  .  Mr.  Charles  A.  Daniel. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  S.  Detre   1 .  .  Mr.  Cyrus  S.  Detre. 

William  S.  Duling   1 .  .Mr.  William  S.  Duling. 

Erasmus  Freeman   2 .  .  Mr.  Erasmus  Freeman. 

Charles  C.  Harrison   1 .  .  Mr.  Charles  C.  Harrison. 

Charles  E.  Hires   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  E.  Hires. 

Frank  Weston  Hoyt,  Jr   1 .  .  Mrs.  Edith  G.  Hoyt. 

Thomas  P.  Hunter   1 . .  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Hunter. 

Charles  W.  Kolb   1 .  .Mr.  Charles  W.  Kolb. 

Tames  Wallace  McCurdy   1 . .  Mr.  James  McCurdy. 

Meade  Post,  No.  1,  G.  A.  R   1 .  .Mr.  Robert  M.  Green. 

Joanna  A.  Morse   1 .  .  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the 

Grace  Baptist  Church. 

Henry  Mosebach   1 .  .  Mr.  Henry  Mosebach. 

Eugene  E.  Nice   1 .  .  Mr.  Eugene  E.  Nice. 

John  A.  Presper,  Jr   1 .  .  Mr.  John  A.  Presper,  Jr. 

Jacob  E.  Reese   1 .  .  Mr.  Jacob  E.  Reese. 

Hilda  M.  Ringgold   1 .  .Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ringgold. 

Henry  R.  Shoch   1 .  .Mr.  Henry  R.  Shoch. 

John  B.  Stetson   1 .  .Mr.  John  B.  Stetson. 

Charles  F.  Stone   2 . .  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 

Maria  L.  Stone   7 . .  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor   1 .  .Mrs.  John  T.  Taylor. 

Ushers'  Association  of  the  Grace 

Baptist  Church   1 .  .  Ushers'  Association  of  the  Grace 

Baptist  Church. 

J.  B.  Van  Sciver   1 .  .Mr.  J.  B.  Van  Sciver. 

Charles  J.  Webb   10.  .Mr.  Charles  J.  Webb. 

William  Weigh tman   1 .  .  Mr.  William  Weigh tman. 

Catherine  A.  Wentz   2.  .Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Wentz. 

Ellie  G.  Wilkinson   1 .  .Mrs.  Mary  S.  Geiger. 

Anton  Winters   1 .  .  Mrs.  Anton  Winters. 

EVENING  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Name  of  Scholarship.  No.  Donor. 

Thomas  Durham   2 .  .  Mr.  Thomas  Durham. 

Emma  Else   1 .  .  Miss  Emma  Else. 

Clarence  Stanley  Mclntire   1 .  .  Mclntire  Memorial  Society. 

D.  Edward  Moore   1 . .  Mr.  D.  Edward  Moore. 

Nathan  Snellenburg   1 .  .  Mr.  Nathan  Snellenburg. 

Maria  L.  Stone   3.  .Mrs.  Maria  L.  Stone. 

Applicants  for  scholarships  for  the  next  succeeding  aca- 
demic year  should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Scholar- 
ships before  the  first  day  of  May.  Applications  received  after 
May  1st  will  be  considered  only  if  vacancies  occur. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships. 

Holders  of  certain  scholarships  are  expected  to  give  five 
hours  weekly  of  their  time.    This  time,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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University  authorities,  is  to  be  used  in  such  ways  as  may  be 
most  helpful  to  the  University. 

Five  free  day  scholarships  are  offered  to  the  students  in  the 
evening  department  attaining  a  high  scholarship  average.  The 
University  also  grants  free  tuition  to  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  exchange  for  services  rendered.  In  all  cases  where 
scholarships  are  granted,  or  where  free  tuition  is  given,  it  is 
distinctly  understood  that  the  student  receiving  such  help  must 
do  creditable  work  in  all  the  studies  undertaken,  and  must  per- 
form faithfully  the  duties  assigned  him. 

Laboratory  and  Library  fees  are  not  covered  by  these  scholar- 
ships. 


THE  WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  was  formed  during  the  school  year 
1909-1910,  the  object  of  the  association  being  to  make  better 
known  the  work  of  Temple  University  and  to  further  in  every 
way  possible  all  its  various  undertakings. 

Mrs.  Walter  B.  Shumway,  President. 
Mrs.  Erasmus  Freeman,  First  Vice-President. 
Dr.  Laura  H.  Carnell,  Second  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Percy  M.  Chandler,  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Thomas,  Secretary. 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION. 

This  organization  is  composed  of  friends  and  alumni  of  the 
University,  who  have  combined  to  further  the  general  interests 
of  the  institution:  (a)  By  furnishing  an  annual  income  from 
membership  fees  which  can  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity; (b)  by  promoting  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  institution;  (c)  by  determining  upon  means  for  extending 
its  usefulness.  The  income  from  fees  (Ten  Dollars  a  year 
for  each  member)  is  devoted  exclusively  to  furthering  the  work 
of  the  University. 

For  further  details  see  special  circular. 

Wilmer  Krusen,  M.D.,  President. 
Milton  F.  Stauffer,  Secretary. 
Alexander  Wilson,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
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Student  Organizations. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Advisory  Committee. 

William  J.  Schatz. 
Frederick  Prosch,  Jr. 

Officers. 

Herbert  D.  Shields,  President. 

John  Henry  Rosengarten,  Vice-President. 

William  Rose,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Football. 

John  Henry  Rosengarten,  Manager. 
Herbert  D.  Shields,  Captain. 

Baseball. 

Vernon  B.  Bickmore,  Manager. 
Charles  C.  Dix,  Captain. 

Basket-ball. 

William  P.  Lemmer,  Manager. 
J.  Raymond  Dickson,  Captain. 

Field  and  Track. 

Charles  H.  Osmond. 
William  Rose,  Jr.,  Captain. 

Girls'  Basket-ball  Team. 

Mary  McC.  Thompson,  Manager. 
Irene  Morrison,  Captain. 

CERCLE  FRANCAIS. 

Jessie  L.  King,  President. 

Helen  G.  MacRostie,  Vice-President. 

May  Ward,  Secretary. 

Flora  Mager,  Treasurer. 

DEUTSCHER  VEREIN. 

Robert  R.  Fischelis,  President. 
Harvey  K.  Heebner,  Vice-President. 
Alvenia  Schultz,  Secretary. 
Bertha  Campbell,  Treasurer. 
Regina  Hahman,  "Owl"  Reporter. 
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THEOLOGICAL  FRATERNITY. 
J.  Charles  Rich,  President. 
Melvin  B.  Wright,  Vice-President. 
Harry  S.  Landis,  Secretary. 
T.  William  Smith,  Treasurer. 
Herbert  O.  Frey,  Historian. 

THE  TEMPLE  LAW  CLUB. 

Joseph  Huttinger,  President. 
[arold  B.  Stone,  Vice-President. 
Byron  Phillips,  Secretary. 
Bronte  Greenwood,  Treasurer. 

MEDICAL  FRATERNITIES. 

Phi  Chi. 

Theta  Upsilon  Chapter. 
George  H.  Bogar,  Presiding  Senior. 
John  L.  Smith,  Presiding  Junior. 
Harry  Esken,  Secretary. 
Harry  M.  Cap  well,  Treasurer. 
Carl  F.  Koenig,  Judge  Advocate. 
Charles  B.  Kendall,  Editor. 

Alpha  Pi  Alpha. 
Charles  S.  Miller,  Worthy  Chief  Advisor. 
Frank  A.  Thompson,  Vice  Worthy  Chief  Advisor. 
George  A.  Sowell,  Worthy  Keeper  of  Records  and  Seals. 
Anthony  D.  Bove,  Worthy  Master  of  Arms. 
George  A.  Sowell,  Worthy  Treasurer. 
Reuben  Friedman,  Worthy  Chaplain. 

Applegate  Obstetric  Society. 
Frank  A.  Thompson,  President. 
Franklin  D.  Benedict,  Vice-President. 
Walter  A.  Blair,  Secretary. 
George  A.  Bogar,  Treasurer. 

Krusen  Gynecological  Society. 
Carl  F.  Koenig,  President. 
John  N.  Camp,  Vice-President. 
Russell  G.  Witman,  Secretary. 
Charles  Fischer,  Treasurer. 

Babcock  Surgical  Society. 
Dr.  William  Steel,  President. 
Hugh  C.  Boyle,  Vice-President. 
George  Sowell,  Secretary. 
Franklin  D.  Benedict,  Treasurer. 

Sajous  Therapeutic  Society. 
Charles  Fischer,  President. 
Charles  B.  Kendall,  Vice-President. 
John  L.  Smith,  Treasurer. 
George  H.  Bogar,  Secretary. 
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PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL  COLLEGE  FRATERNITIES. 
Xi  Psi  Phi. 
Irving  P.  Carr,  President. 
Boyd  A.  Lowry,  Vice-President. 
Frank  Kaiser,  Secretary. 
Joseph  Riden,  Treasurer. 
George  I.  Jacquin,  Steward. 

Joseph  R.  Cook,  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
.  Burton  Eppleman,  Editor. 


Psi  Omega. 
Frank  Nelson,  Grand  Master. 
Fred.  L.  Ammon,  Junior  Master. 
Romain  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

John  Nightengale,  Treasurer. 
/Ouis  Nightengale,  Editor. 
Harold  M.  Shalit,  Chief  Interrogator. 
Robert  E.  F.  Millington,  Senator. 
Harold  C.  Cryder,  Chief  Inquisitor. 


Garretsonian  Society. 
Leon  A.  Halpern,  President. 
Joseph  R.  Cook,  Vice-President. 
Harry  K.  Willits,  Secretary. 
Louis  Nightengale,  Treasurer. 
John  H.  Yearick,  Librarian. 

Hudson  O.  McMurtrie,  Chairman  House  Committee. 
Joseph  R.  Cook,  Chairman, 
Charles  E.  B.  Addie,  D.D.S.,  Faculty, 
A.  M.  Haas,  D.D.S.,  Faculty, 
Frank  Nelson,  Psi  Omega, 
I.  P.  Carr,  Xi  Psi  Phi, 
Leon  A.  Halpern,  191 4  Class  President, 
Frank  C.  Denton,  191 5  Class  President, 
J.  S.  O'Connell,  1916  Class  President, 
William  T.  Wyckoff,  D.D.S.,  Alumni, 
Robert  E.  F.  Millington, 
Harry  K.  Willits, 
Louis  Nightengale, 
John  H.  Yearick, 
Hudson  O.  McMurtrie, 
Manuel  Comas,  Latin  American  Society, 
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Latin-American  Society. 
Manuel  Comas,  President. 
Norberto  Moreno,  Vice-President. 
Isidor  Betancourt,  Treasurer. 
Carlos  Camelier,  Secretary. 

Sigma  Pi  Fraternity. 
( I  nter  depart  mental . ) 
National  Officers. 
George  C.  Blower,  Grand  Sage. 
L.  S.  Shaffer,  Grand  First  Counsellor. 
N.  M.  Kiplinger,  Grand  Second  Counsellor. 
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S.  P.  Weinberg,  Grand  Third  Counsellor. 

Louis  L.  Moore,  Grand  Fourth  Counsellor. 

Byron  R.  Lewis,  Grand  Historian. 

William  L.  Mattoon,  Chairman  Executive  Council. 

Harry  Kirker,  Editor-in-Chief,  "  The  Emerald. " 

Kappa  Chapter  Officers. 
Oscar  E.  Guerney,  Sage. 

Edgar  A.  Krueger,  First  Counsellor  and  Historian. 

Arthur  J.  Clark,  Second  Counsellor. 

John  A.  Penn,  Third  Counsellor. 

Alfonso  J.  Mestres,  Fourth  Counsellor. 

Louis  L.  Moore,  Fifth  Member  Executive  Committee. 

Honorary  Members. 
Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Napoleon  B.  Heller,  Ph.D. 
Albert  E.  McKinley,  Ph.D. 
H.  Bovee  Schermerhorn,  Ph.B.,  LL.B. 

Alpha  Omega  Fraternity. 
Louis  R.  Gans,  Grand  Master. 
M.  A.  Kotzker,  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
Harry  A.  Elinsky,  Secretary. 
F.  L.  Brickman,  Treasurer. 
Harry  Fleisher,  Editor. 
William  Ersner,  Deputy -at- Arms. 


Class  Organizations. 

COLLEGE. 
Senior  Class. 
Andrew  J.  Gailey,  President. 
Andrew  S.  Haines,  Vice-President. 
Samuel  Freeman,  Secretary. 
Charles  H.  Osmond,  Treasurer. 
Harold  G.  Kittelman,  "Owl"  Reporter. 

LAW. 
Freshman  Class. 
Harold  B.  Stone,  President. 
Bent  T.  Hyberg,  Vice-President. 
Satira  McClarin,  Secretary. 
Willard  C.  Young,  Treasurer. 
Jesse  H.  Finn,  "Owl"  Correspondent. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Frank  Worthington  Melvin,  President. 
Bryan  A.  Hermes,  Vice-President. 
Robert  Hemphill  Morrow,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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Junior  Class. 
Raymond  John,  President. 
Gordon  Luckenbill,  Vice-President. 
Byron  Phillips,  Secretary. 
Jerome  Bennett,  Treasurer. 

Gordon  Butterworth,  Chairman  Entertainment  Committee. 

Senior  Class. 
Thomas  W.  Morrison,  President. 
H.  Eugene  Heine,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  Sheetz,  Secretary. 
Joseph  T.  Englar,  Treasurer. 

MEDICINE. 
Freshman  Class. 
Harry  H.  Hibsman,  President. 
Michael  M.  Wolfe,  Vice-President. 
T.  Maude  Ramer,  Treasurer. 
Horace  B.  Stetson,  Secretary. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Elmer  Geissler,  President. 
Alma  Mae  Hinman,  Secretary. 
Harry  G.  Esken,  Treasurer. 

Junior  Class. 
J.  Leonard  Smith,  President. 
Clara  C.  Leach,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Senior  Class. 
Carl  F.  Koenig,  President. 
Franklin  D.  Benedict,  Vice-President. 
H.  Finley  Kramer,  Treasurer. 
Leo  D.  Parry,  Secretary. 

PHARMACY. 

Junior  Class. 
Herman  L.  Pastor,  President. 
Hugh  J.  McHugh,  Vice-President. 
Dorothy  Diamond,  Secretary. 
Morris  Kramer,  Treasurer. 
Herman  Meisel,  Editor. 

Senior  Class. 
Joseph  D.  Morgan,  President. 
Michael  Meisel,  Vice-President. 
Horace  T.  Burns,  Secretary. 
Morris  Senn,  Treasurer. 

DENTISTRY. 
Freshman  Class. 
J.  Stanley  O'Connell,  President. 
Franklin  J.  Lore,  Vice-President. 
Raymond  Kempf ,  Secretary. 
.  Edward  Carroll,  Treasurer. 
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Junior  Class. 
Frank  C.  Denton,  President. 
Earle  A.  Brown,  Vice-President. 
J.  Burton  Eppleman,  Secretary. 
Charles  K.  Barton,  Treasurer. 
Raymond  W.  Weaver,  Historian. 

Senior  Class. 
Leon  A.  Halpern,  President. 
Albert  R.  Horan,  Vice-President. 
Joseph  R.  Riden,  Secretary. 
Alsop  L.  Douglas,  Treasurer. 
Irving  P.  Carr,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Robert  E.  F.  Millington,  Business  Manager  Class  Book 

Louis  Nightengale,  Class  Artist. 

Louis  R.  Gans,  Class  Prophet. 

Harold  C.  Cryder,  Class  Orator. 

L.  Mellville  Shalit,  Class  Poet. 

Harold  C.  Cryder,  Class  Historian. 

V°=lSr  j>htengale'  }  Class  Presenters. 
Jesse  Cole,  J 

John  Nightengale,  Chairman  Class  Day  Committee. 


Teachers'  College. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 
Freshman  Class. 
William  Raymond  Ertel,  President. 
Sarah  DeMarest  Ferris,  Vice-President. 
Emma  Frances  Hannington,  Secretary. 
Bessie  W.  Taylor,  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Mazie  V.  Scanlon,  President. 
John  Henry  Rosengarten,  Vice-President. 
Mary  McC.  Thompson,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

KINDERGARTEN. 
Freshman  Class. 
Nellie  LaF.  Kramer,  President. 
Helen  Ray  Jones,  Vice-President. 
Jessie  Grace  Mountz,  Secretary. 
Edith  Smith  Bush,  Treasurer. 
Harriet  C.  Meredith,  "Owl"  Reporter. 
Catharine  S.  Middleton,  "Owl"  Reporter. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Rose  Crum,  President. 
Elizabeth  A.  P.  Roehm,  Vice-President. 
Dorothea  Reid,  Secretary. 
Catherine  W.  Taylor,  Treasurer. 
Pauline  Herr,  "Owl"  Reporter. 
Bertha  M.  McCrea,  "Owl"  Reporter. 
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HOUSEHOLD  ARTS. 

Louise  C.  Cocker,  President. 
Rachael  H.  Leedom,  Vice-President. 
Emily  B.  Vieser,  Treasurer. 
Elsie  DeMott  Park,  Secretary. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE. 

Freshman  Class. 
Edith  W.  Hannum,  President. 
Dorothy  P.  Boswell,  Vice-President. 
Grace  Brinker,  Secretary. 
Mary  E.  Miller,  Treasurer. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Ella  J.  Day,  President. 
Anna  I.  Reynolds,  Vice-President. 
Helen  M.  Bradshaw,  Secretary. 
Gertrude  H.  Cryder,  Treasurer. 

ELEMENTARY. 

Lillian  H.  Patterson,  President. 

Anna  B.  Gray,  Secretary  and  "Owl"  Reporter. 

Elizabeth  S.  Mulford,  Treasurer. 

PREPARATORY. 
Senior  Class. 
George  LeRoy  Lindsay,  President. 
F.  Earl  Chamberlin,  Vice-President. 
Jean  B.  McClellan,  Secretary. 
Albert  E.  Morris,  Treasurer. 
Gordon  Sexton,  "Owl"  Reporter. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL. 

Archibald  K.  Felton,  President. 
Myrtle  K.  Fraser,  Vice-President. 
Flobelle  D.  Wolcott,  Secretary. 
George  F.  Rebe,  Treasurer. 


Alumni  Associations. 

ASSOCIATED  ALUMNI. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  cultivating  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  helpfulness  among  the 
Alumni  and  making  more  effective,  through  united  action,  the  co-operation 
of  the  graduates  of  the  University  in  advancing  the  education  and  financial 
affairs  of  the  institution. 

All  graduates  of  the  college  and  of  the  departments  of  law,  medicine, 
dentistry,  theology  and  pharmacy,  all  members  of  the  Faculty  of  these 
departments,  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Association. 
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William  Taylor  Wyckoff ,  President. 
Sidney  Winder  Waterman,  First  Vice-President. 
Charles  N.  Russel,  Second  Vice-President. 
Embury  Price  Bryan,  Third  Vice-President. 
Samuel  P.  Hagerman,  Recording  Secretary. 
Albert  C.  Norton,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Theodore  D.  Casto,  Treasurer. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Thomas  Groetzinger,  President. 
Louise  F.  Perring,  Vice-President. 
Emma  Frances  Harlow,  Secretary. 
Regina  Hahman,  Treasurer. 

THEOLOGICAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

George  Lockett,  President. 
T.  Clifton  Harris,  Vice-President. 
Chas.  W.  Heathcote,  Secretary. 
John  Baird,  Treasurer. 

LAW  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Clarence  E.  Outterson,  President. 
Robert  W.  Kincade,  Vice-President. 
Samuel  P.  Hagerman,  Secretary. 
Sidney  Winder  Waterman,  Treasurer. 

ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  are  the  promotion  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  Temple  University,  the  offering  of  prizes, 
publishing  of  scientific  theses,  the  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological 
specimens  for  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  the  mainte- 
nance and  the  cultivation  of  good  feeling  among  the  alumni. 

The  members  of  the  Association  are  the  graduates  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Temple  University. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  and  the  members  of  the  Faculty  are 
eligible  to  honorary  membership. 

The  dues  are  one  dollar  per  annum. 

The  meetings,  scientific  and  social,  are  held  four  times  a  year,  January, 
March,  June  and  September. 

Claude  P.  Brown,  President. 

John  C.  Rommell,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PHARMACY. 

H.  Evert  Kendig,  President. 

Nathaniel  H.  Anthony,  First  Vice-President. 

George  K.  Schacterle,  Second  Vice-President. 

Frederick  Scheuneman,  Secretary. 

Daniel  Cubiciotti,  Treasurer* 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL 

COLLEGE. 

J.  E.  Wolverton,  President. 
W.  J.  Robinson,  First  Vice-President. 
M.  H.  Boehmer,  Second  Vice-President. 
Paul  E.  Schwartz,  Third  Vice-President. 
Henry  J.  Stout,  Recording  Secretary. 
William  T.  Wyckoff,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Harvey  Iridell,  Treasurer. 
Otto  E.  Inglis,  Editor  of  the  "  Garretsonian" 
S.  H.  Guilford,  Dean,  \ 
J.  F.  Coll, 
George  A.  Magee, 
A.  Irwin, 
A.  J.  Flanagan, 
M.  Hagopian, 
P.  B.  McCullough, 
T.  D.  Casto, 
F.  M.  Smith,  Representative  to  Board  of  Trustees. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Frederick  Finkeldey,  President. 
Frederick  A.  Finkeldey,  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  Nicholas  P.  Vlachos,  Recording  Secretary. 
A.  Edwinna  Ginder,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Minerva  D.  Stern,  Treasurer. 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

After  graduation  each  class  joins  the  Alumni  Association.  This  organi- 
zation holds  meetings  throughout  the  year  in  the  Kindergarten  rooms, 
where  some  program  of  special  interest  to  kindergartners  is  offered. 

Mrs.  Walter  D.  Eastburn,  President. 

 ,  Vice-President. 

Miss  Laura  Dowling,  Treasurer. 
Mrs.  Alexander  Groskin,  Secretary. 

BUSINESS  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 

Almost  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  students  who  enroll  in  the  Com- 
mercial Department  come  through  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the 
alumni.  The  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  the  graduates  for  their  Alma 
Mater  are  the  University's  strongest  anchor. 

In  February  of  1909  the  graduates  of  the  Commercial  Department 
called  a  meeting  and  organized  themselves  into  an  Alumni  Association,  in 
order  that  they  might  do  more  effective  service  for  one  another  and  for 
their  Alma  Mater.  The  first  annual  banquet  was  held  June  11,  1909. 
Two  hundred  and  fourteen  attended  the  first  banquet. 

During  the  year  lectures  and  entertainments  have  been  given  by  the 
Association,  and  the  Forum  and  the  Gymnasium  of  College  Hall  were 
crowded  with  members  and  their  friends.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  the  Forum  and  the  large  Gymnasium  are  given  to  the 
Association  four  evenings  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lec- 
tures, entertainments  and  sociables.  Every  graduate  is  urged  to  join 
this  active  body  of  organized  Temple  Workers. 
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Officers. 

Ralph  L.  Parkinson,  President. 

John  Barr,  First  Vice-President. 

Clarence  T.  Yerkes,  Second  Vice-President. 

Annabel  Lilly,  Third  Vice-President. 

Edith  W.  Creveling,  Financial  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Agnes  Mason,  Recording  Secretary. 

UNIVERSITY  PAPER. 

The  Owl. 

In  February,  1906,  a  committee,  representing  the  students  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  University,  met  in  order  to 
inaugurate  the  publishing  of  a  University  paper.  This  com- 
mittee elected  members  from  the  various  departments  to  act  as 
a  staff  to  edit  and  publish  the  paper.  It  was  decided  that  the 
magazine  should  take  its  name  from  the  University  emblem, 
The  Owl.  The  first  number  appeared  in  March,  and  it  is  now 
published  regularly  every  month.  Its  management  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  students,  and  it  is  supported  by  them.  All 
members  of  the  student  body,  of  all  departments,  are  urged  to 
contribute  to  its  columns.  Through  the  opportunities  of  writ- 
ing for  the  paper  a  means  of  education  and  culture  is  open  to 
the  students  which  can  be  offered  in  no  other  way. 

Editorial  Staff. 

Arthur  J.  Clark,  C.  '16,  Editor-in-Chief. 
Albert  G.  F.  Curran,  C.  '15,  Business  Manager. 
Charles  H.  Payne,  C.  '17,  Assistant  Business  Manager. 
Harry  L.  Schmidt,  P.  T14,  Circulation  Manager. 
Gertrude  H.  Cryder,  N.  '14,  Exchange  Editor. 
Vernon  B.  Bickmore,  C.  '16,  Club  Editor. 

THE  ROBERT  CASTLE  MEMORIAL. 

A  scholarship  prize  is  awarded  to  the  student  in  the  second 
year  Day  College  Preparatory  Department  who  obtains  the 
highest  scholarship  ranking  for  the  current  school  year. 

CHAPEL  SERVICE. 

The  University  maintains  a  non-sectarian  Chapel  service 
from  nine  o'clock  to  nine-fifteen  every  morning.  All  students 
who  have  a  first  hour  class  are  required  to  attend  Chapel 
except  upon  the  presentation  of  a  note  from  their  parents 
giving  sufficient  reason  for  asking  that  they  be  excused  from 
attendance. 
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LOCATION. 

The  main  University  building  is  located  on  Broad  Street  just 
below  Berks  Street.  It  can  be  readily  reached  from  Broad 
Street  station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  Read- 
ing Terminal,  by  cars  running  north  on  Thirteenth  Street; 
from  the  North  Philadelphia  station  by  cars  running  south 
on  Fifteenth  Street;  from  the  Market  and  Chestnut  Street 
ferries  by  the  Columbia  Avenue  cars.  It  is  located  in  the 
quietest  and  best  residential  neighborhood  at  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  city  and  on  the  highest  ground. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES. 

The  various  departments  have  selected  working  libraries 
along  the  lines  of  their  special  subjects.  The  University  has 
a  library  on  general  subjects,  but  also  uses  the  various  branches 
of  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library  and  the  numerous  other  great 
libraries  open  to  students  in  the  city. 

MUSEUM. 

A  quantity  of  plant  and  animal  material  in  alcohol,  directly 
available  for  purposes  of  instruction,  is  being  amassed,  and 
a  very  useful  herbarium  has  been  formed.  A  collection  of 
finely  preserved  animal  types  is  found  in  the  biological  lab- 
oratory. 

The  fact  that  the  great  museums  of  the  city  are  near  at  hand 
and  easily  accessible  makes  the  development  of  a  large  general 
museum  unnecessary.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  has 
one  of  the  finest  collections  in  America. 

The  valuable  Stevens  collection  of  minerals,  the  gift  of 
Horatio  Stevens  to  the  University,  is  available  for  the  use  of 
students  especially  interested  in  geology  and  mineralogy. 

EXHIBITION  OF  WORK  OF  STUDENTS. 

An  exhibition  of  the  work  of  the  students  is  held  during 
Commencement  week.  This  includes  the  work  of  the  Fine 
Art  department,  the  work  in  Manual  Crafts,  in  Dressmaking, 
Millinery,  Kindergarten  hand-work,  and  numerous  specimens 
of  classroom  work  from  all  departments. 

THE  GYMNASIUM. 

The  University  has  a  well-equipped  Gymnasium.  Both  the 
indoor  and  the  field  athletic  sports  are  encouraged.  The 
University  being  co-educational,  suitable  games  and  sports  are 
provided  for  the  young  women. 
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The  various  sports  represented  at  present  are  Foot-ball, 
Basket-ball,  Cricket,  Tennis,  Golf,  Hockey,  and  Track  work; 
in  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  Gymnasium. 

All  students,  unless  excused  on  presentation  of  a  physician's 
certificate,  must  take  physical  training  in  the  gymnasium. 
Students  are  examined  by  the  medical  examiners  of  the  gym- 
nasium and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  correction  of 
physical  defects  and  weaknesses. 

THE  TEMPLE  RESTAURANT. 

No  student  is  permitted  to  leave  the  building  during  school 
hours  without  presenting  a  written  excuse,  which  must  be 
signed  by  a  parent  or  guardian.  Luncheon  is  served  in  the 
building  between  11.50  and  1.30.  The  Temple  Restaurant  is 
under  the  management  of  the  University  and  a  good  luncheon 
is  provided  at  a  moderate  price. 

BOARD,  LODGING,  FEES,  ETC. 

There  are  dormitories  for  the  women  students  but  none  for 
the  men.  The  University  keeps  a  list  of  approved  boarding 
houses  and  private  homes  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  where 
the  students  can  be  well  cared  for.  Those  desiring  accommo- 
dations in  Lucretia  Mott  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women,  should 
apply  early  in  the  season,  as  the  number  of  students  who  can 
be  accommodated  is  limited.  The  Lucretia  Mott  Hall  is 
located  on  Broad  Street,  just  below  the  Teachers'  College 
Building. 

Room  and  board  can  be  obtained  near  the  University  from 
$5  to  $6  per  week.  Baggage  may  be  left  at  the  railway  station 
until  a  boarding-house  is  chosen. 

Lockers  are  provided  to  aid  in  safeguarding  the  students' 
personal  effects,  but  the  University  is  not  responsible  for  any 
losses. 

It  is  important  that  each  student  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  term. 

No  student  is  received  for  less  than  the  regular  fees. 

According  to  the  regulation  of  the  University,  no  fees  are 
returnable.  Should  the  student  discontinue  his  studies,  any 
fee  or  fees,  paid,  though  not  transferable,  hold  good  for  the 
same  course  at  a  subsequent  period. 

When  desired,  the  faculty  are  pleased  to  advise  parents  of 
the  attendance  and  progress  of  students, 
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Degrees,  Honors  and  Prizes. 

At  Commencement,  Thursday,  June  5,  1913. 
DEGREES  IN  COURSE. 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


Roy  Edgar  Adams  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Blank  Pennsylvania. 

Ethel  Estelle  Finley  Pennsylvania. 

Helen  Burbank  Fox  Pennsylvania. 

Edouard  Guillaume  Charles  Jones  Haiti. 

Grover  Cleveland  Kirk  Pennsylvania. 

Emily  Knous  Pennsylvania. 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 


Julius  David  Garber  Pennsylvania. 

Francis  Buchman  Haas  Pennsylvania. 

Clarence  Alfred  Hambleton  Pennsylvania. 

George  Frederick  Logan  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Warren  Mink  Pennsylvania. 

John  O'Boyle  . .  .Pennsylvania. 


The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering. 

Frederick  Swing  Crispin  Pennsylvania. 

James  Russell  Pennsylvania. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry. 
Charles  Calvin  Adams  New  Jersey. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Edward  Charles  Basom  Pennsylvania. 

Philip  Beuscher  Illinois. 

William  Byron  Bezanson  Nova  Scotia. 

Edouard  Guillaume  Charles  Jones  Haiti. 

George  Lockett   .Pennsylvania. 

Howard  Franklin  Pierce  Pennsylvania. 

Jabez  R.  Saint  Newfoundland. 

Thomas  Henry  Stanley  England. 

George  W.  Tovey  Pennsylvania. 

Howard  Dionysius  Townsend  t  Canada. 


The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

William  Bode  Iowa. 

Charles  Lee  Fillebrown  Iowa. 

John  Charles  Rauscher  New  York. 

John  Walker  New  York. 
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The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 


Edgar  Allen  Barnett  Pennsylvania. 

Reuben  Bernstein  Pennsylvania. 

Horace  Nichols  Davis  Pennsylvania. 

J.  William  Ditter  Pennsylvania. 

John  Joseph  James  Farren  Pennsylvania. 

Walter  Hall  Pennsylvania. 

Frank  Mergenthaler  Pennsylvania. 

Herbert  Richardson  New  Jersey. 

Abraham  M.  Rose  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  Henry  Rowland  Massachusetts. 

Robert  Earle  Steedle  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  Uetz  Pennsylvania. 


The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Charles  Jacob  Bowne  Pennsylvania. 

Darnley  Wood  Catf ord  Pennsylvania. 

Roberto  Joseph  Flores  Costa  Rica. 

Ada  Frances  Harris  New  Jersey. 

Peer  M.  Lund  Denmark. 

Robert  Donald  MacKinnon  Pennsylvania. 

Homer  Raymond  Mathers  Pennsylvania. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Schaller  Pennsylvania. 

Jacob  Julius  Schwegler  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  Tuttle  Stull  Pennsylvania. 

David  Clarence  Vance  New  Jersey. 

Dallas  Bronson  Wiggins  District  of  Columbia. 

Miguel  A.  Zavaleta  Puerto  Rico. 


The  Degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 


Maurice  Berger  Roumania. 

Regino  Capiro  Capiro  Cuba. 

Samuel  Cornf eld  Pennsylvania. 

Walter  Henry  Craig  Pennsylvania. 

LeRoy  H.  DeWees  Pennsylvania. 

Eleanor  Maria  Gartland  Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin  Fyne  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  P.  Glass  Pennsylvania. 

Benjamin  N.  Goldberg  Pennsylvania. 

Leo  Graff-Penn  Russia. 

Morris  Harrison  Kaitz  Pennsylvania. 

William  Frederick  Kalesse  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Michael  Meehan  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Raymond  Moyer  Pennsylvania. 

James  Orlick  Pennsylvania. 

Michael  Henry  Pelosi  Italy. 

Benjamin  Shur  Pennsylvania. 

Edmund  Orville  Wilson  .  Indiana. 

The  Degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Edgar  John  Bragger  England. 

Edwin  Newton  Funk  Pennsylvania. 

George  Kyle  Schacterle  Pennsylvania 

Mabel  Eleanor  Willard  Canada. 
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The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

William  James  Averbuch  France. 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Beatty  New  Jersey. 

Avelino  Abalo  Betancourt  Cuba. 

Elmer  Henry  Brown  New  Jersey. 

Francis  Joseph  Conlin  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Arthur  Corriveau   Massachusetts. 

Russell  Blair  Cunningham  New  Jersey. 

Gastaos  Renato  DaCosta  Ramos  Brazil. 

Louis  Burton  Dennett  New  Hampshire. 

Leon  Auguste  Desbaillets  Switzerland. 

Alexander  Duchange  France. 

Roger  Duchange  France. 

Fritz  Egger  Switzerland. 

George  Harold  Elliott  Maine. 

Paul  Wilson  Eves  Pennsylvania. 

Axel  Gustaf  Daniel  Fischer  Sweden. 

Edward  Knorr  Graham  Pennsylvania. 

Walter  Grandage  Connecticut. 

William  Joseph  Greene  Massachusetts. 

George  Turner  Holt  Rhode  Island. 

Guy  Stine  Ingram  Pennsylvania. 

George  Alvin  Jenkins  Connecticut. 

Israel  Kine  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Dallas  Leidy  Pennsylvania. 

John  Henry  MacDermott  Massachusetts. 

Clarence  Eugene  Morton  Pennsylvania. 

Gordon  Dempster  Peters  Canada. 

Mogue  Stephen  Power  Canada. 

Hugo  Richard  Renfer  Switzerland. 

Alfred  Lawrence  Robinson  New  York. 

Benjamin  Rouslin  Pennsylvania. 

William  Jeremiah  Scheifley  Pennsylvania. 

Ida  Slutschefsky  Pennsylvania. 

Winfield  VanDorn  Stafford  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  D.  Stein  Pennsylvania. 

William  John  Frederick  Stoehr  New  York. 

Frank  Milton  Stout  Pennsylvania. 

Elsie  Belle  Struppler  Pennsylvania. 

Charles  Joseph  Timmins  Pennsylvania. 

Norman  Whitfield  Trimpi  New  Jersey. 

Isaac  Unger  Connecticut. 

Maria  Helena  Verheyden  Holland. 

Isaac  Levi  Philip  Wilson  Costa  Rica. 

Ernest  Melville  Woodcock  Maine. 

Philip  Harold  Woods  Pennsylvania. 
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Certificates  for  Special  Courses  not  Leading  to  a  Degree. 

Course  in  Chemistry, 
Charles  H.  Gundel  Pennsylvania. 

Civil  Engineering  Courses. 

Bernard  M.  P'ine  Pennsylvania. 

Lewis  Fine  Pennsylvania. 

Matthew  Raphael  Gollub  Russia. 

Wilf ord  Hagaman  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Harrison  Pennsylvania. 

Thomas  J.  Laricy  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Levin  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  McCormick  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  H.  Schmidt  Pennsylvania. 

Amor  E.  Temple   Pennsylvania. 


List  of  Graduates  in  Courses  not  Leading  to  a  Degree. 

Commencement,  Saturday,  June  14,  1913. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

Normal  Course  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Mildred  Lucile  Avery.  E.  Marie  Lorimer. 

Mary  Everett  Davis.  Laota  Jessamine  Powell. 

Jean  Frances  Dickson.  Marion  Elizabeth  Rowe 

Irene  Fitts.  Una  Maria  Sheridan. 

Emma  Hill  Gumpper.  Eunice  Winn  Smith. 

Ethel  Rebecca  Hamel.  Ruth  Arters  Snyder. 

Nama  Pressey  Layer.  Leila  Mae  Steele. 

Emma  Elizabeth  Tracey. 

Normal  Course  in  Household  Science. 
Edna  Ellen  Dorsey.  Margaret  Bert  well  James. 

Florence  Cornelia  Freeman.  Lottie  May  StaufTer. 

Anna  A.  Fox.  Lulu  Finney  Sidwell. 

Mary  Louise  Walsh. 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Education. 
Ellis  Howard  Champlin.  Marion  Elizabeth  Roberts. 

Emeline  Ruth  Krause.  Linda  E.  Styer. 

Catharine  Anita  Preston.  Roberta  Ashly  Taylor. 

Charles  Joseph  Prohaska.  Estella  May  Unangst. 

Normal  Commercial  Course. 
Josephine  Viola  Geitz.  Luella  Fox  Rice. 

Normal  Shorthand  Course. 
Franklin  A.  Honiker. 


Normal  Course  for  Elementary  Teachers. 
Joanna  Helen  Ryan. 
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COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Classical  Course, 

Emma  Bell.  William  Voorhees  Lee. 

Vernon  Brock  Bickmore.  Albert  George  Rahm. 

Clyde  DeWald  Kuich.  Harry  William  Weihenmayer,  Jr. 

Scientific  Course. 

Russell  Con  well  Cooney.  Otto  Ernest  Martin. 

Louise  Jenette  Greathead.  William  Francis  Schmidt. 

General  Course. 

Henry  Honlin  Chu.  Theodore  Sopp  Owen. 


COMPANION  NURSE  COURSE. 

Samaritan  and  Garretson  Hospitals. 

Mary  Crawford.  Gertrude  M.  Hershey. 

Sophia  Maria  Eygabroat.  Anna  McLaughlin. 

Blanche  Stair. 


NURSES'  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Samaritan  Hospital. 


Katherine  Evans. 
Elizabeth  Bertha  Golz. 
Edith  Mabel  Hall. 
Lillian  Maud  Harvey. 
Carrie  Elizabeth  Hesbitt. 


Gertrude  Loney  Body. 
Jennie  Cecelia  Higgins. 


Meda  Lucinda  Hertzog. 
Mary  Agnes  Maguire. 
Edith  May  Mengel. 
Edna  May  Rockafellow. 
Ethel  Brooke  Strunk. 


Garretson  Hospital. 


Helen  Regina  Sledge. 
Laura  Gray  Wilson. 


TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery  Course. 

June  Bell  Amos.  Carola  Elsa  Richter. 

Dorothy  Helen  Sheeler. 

Dressmaking  Course. 

Mary  Adele  Ames.  Edith  Marguerite  Harley. 

Elsie  Malinda  Comegys.  Emma  Matilda  Mogridge. 

Elizabeth  Edna  Dyson.  Catharine  Rusk  Manning. 

Carrie  Elizabeth  Morris. 

Millinery  Course. 

Elizabeth  Gertrude  Conley.  Althea  Virginia  Mae  Duffy. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Tate. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 


Secretarial  Course. 
Blanche  Lowrie  McKeever. 

Combination  Course. 
David  Samuel  Gelberg. 

Reporting  Course. 
Anna  Katharine  Schlittler. 


William  Strieker  Frantz. 


Commercial  Course. 

Gertrude  Amelia  Jahnke. 


Bookkeeping  Course. 


Helen  Emma  Allendorf . 
Sarah  V.  Bell. 
Harry  Dellow. 
Frank  Eliason. 
Lewis  Paul  Gamble. 
Matilda  Beatrice  Goldberg. 
Ruby  Virginia  Grandage. 
Frank  Samuel  Hamilton. 
Charles  John  Heins. 
Robert  Hutton. 
Raymond  Benjamin  Jones. 
Herman  Adolph  Klenk. 
William  Wiegner  Koch,  Jr.. 


John  Hall. 


Frances  E.  Maria  Laughlin. 
Abraham  Judah  Leonard. 
William  Clarrion  Lever. 
William  Wesley  McComb. 
Eurene  Francis  Moore. 
Edmund  Deacon  Partenheimer. 
Herbert  Jacob  Peter. 
Jacob  Preis. 
Beatrice  Marie  Quinn. 
Clifford  H.  Reidnour. 
John  Stewart. 
Miriam  Hess  Ullman. 
Harry  Rudolph  Ulott. 

Telegraphy  Course. 

Joseph  Michael  Nicholas. 


Shorthand  Course. 


Molly  Abramovitz. 

Harrington  Adams. 

Mary  Ager. 

Carlisle  Ray  Albert. 

Wade  Franklin  Appenzeller. 

Marion  Babel 

Louise  Braun. 

Maude  Helena  Chesher. 

Edith  Marie  Clark. 

George  John  Clayton. 

Louise  Wirth  Conant. 

Eva  Grindrod  Dalton. 

Linda  May  Davis. 

El  wood  Harrison  Davies. 

Reinhold  Edelschein. 

Gladys  Stokes  Erling. 

Alice  Margaret  Everhart. 

Anna  Elizabeth  Fichter. 

Marion  Clarke  Finlay. 

Marie  Freeley. 

Bessie  Corinne  Gesing. 


Lauretta  Barbara  Grimme. 
Mary  Eva  Himmelwright. 
Marion  Elizabeth  Hoerr. 
Esther  Horwitz. 
Esther  Mildred  Hurevitz. 
Joseph  Frederick  Kantor. 
Johanna  Kerrl. 
Florence  Taylor  King. 
Marion  Salome  Kratz. 
Anna  Caroline  Krecker. 
Helen  Leibsly. 
Esther  Margaret  Linder. 
Regina  Marie  Loughery. 
Rena  McAlonan. 
Adeline  Michael. 
Anna  Mary  Miller. 
Anna  Marie  Moore. 
Emma  Nagel. 
Gertrude  Nitsche. 
Frances  Elizabeth  Parr. 
Helen  May  Perry. 
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Shorthand  Course — Continued. 


Louise  Marie  Pfister. 
Caroline  Emilie  Pickel. 
Josephine  Rosenfelt. 
Florence  Rothenburger. 
Bertha  Schmid. 

Louise  Catharine  Schweinhagen. 
Bertha  Shafritz. 
William  Shar rocks. 
Edith  May  Shaw. 
Esther  Videou  Shaw. 
Clara  Silzle. 
Catherine  Cora  Smith. 
Florence  Emily  Snyder. 
Phyllis  Edith  Stalker. 


Marion  Catherine  Streck. 
Marie  Amanda  Thomas. 
Euphemia  Miller  Thomson. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Timmins. 
Eleanore  Townsend. 
Catherine  Tuohy. 
Margaret  Loretta  Tuohy. 
Edna  Regina  Vandegrift. 
Carrie  Emma  Warren. 
Marjorie  Helen  Weilbacher. 
Olga  Silvia  Weiss. 
Linda  Agnes  Weber. 
Ella  Cecelia  Wesner. 
Charles  Arthur  Wheeler. 


Prizes  and  Honors. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDICINE. 


Faculty  Prize. — A  gold  medal  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who 
passes  the  best  general  examination  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  Year. 
Awarded  to  Charles  J.  Bowne. 

Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  W.  Wayne  Babcock,  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  presenting  the  best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics. 
Awarded  to  Homer  R.  Mathers. 

Obstetrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  John  C.  Applegate,  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Obstetrics.  Awarded  to 
Charles  J.  Bowne;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Homer  R.  Mathers. 

Gynecology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Wilmer  Krusen,  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Gynecology.  Awarded  to 
Homer  R.  Mathers;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Robert  D  MacKinnon 
and  Ada  F.  Harris. 

Ophthalmology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Wendell  Reber,  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Ophthalmology.  Awarded 
to  Ada  F.  Harris;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Charles  J.  Bowne. 

Practice  of  Medicine  Prize. — By  Prof.  W.  Egbert  Robertson,  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  examina- 
tions in  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Awarded  to  Charles  J.  Bowne  and  Ada 
F.  Harris;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Darnley  W.  Catford  and  Homer 
R.  Mathers. 

Pediatrics  Prize. — By  Prof.  James  H.  McKee,  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Pediatrics.  Awarded  to 
Ada  F.  Harris;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Peer  M.  Lund. 

Therapeutic  Prize. — By  Prof.  Charles  E.  deM.  Sajous,  a  gold  medal  to 
the  member  of  the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Thera- 
peutics. Awarded  to  Ada  F.  Harris;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  A.  Lin- 
coln Schaller. 

Dermatology  Prize. — By  Prof.  J.  F.  Schamberg,  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Dermatology.  Awarded  to 
Homer  R.  Mathers;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Charles  J.  Bowne. 
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Laryngology  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  A.  Hitschler,  to  the  member  of 
the  Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Laryngology.  Awarded 
to  Homer  R.  Mathers;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  D.  B.  Wiggins. 

Otology  Prize. — By  Prof.  William  A.  Hitschler,  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Otology.  Awarded  to  H. 
Tuttle  Stull;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Ada  F.  Harris. 

Proctology  Prize. — By  Prof.  Collier  F.  Martin,  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Proctology.  Awarded  to 
Peer  M.  Lund;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Robert  D.  MacKinnon. 

Orthopedic  Prize. — By  Prof.  Harry  Hudson,  to  the  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  passing  the  best  examination  in  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Awarded 
to  Charles  J.  Bowne;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Homer  R.  Mathers. 

Operative  Surgery  Prize. — By  Prof.  H.  Augustus  Bacon,  to  the  Under- 
graduate passing  the  best  examination  in  Operative  Surgery.  Awarded 
to  C.  F.  Koenig;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  William  H.  Brennan. 

Chemistry  Prize. — By  Prof.  J.  C.  Attix,  to  the  Undergraduate  receiving 
the  highest  average  in  the  course  in  Chemistry.  Awarded  to  Undergrad- 
uate Anthony  D.  Bove;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Charles  B.  Kendall. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Professor  William  A.  Steele,  to  the  Under- 
graduate presenting  the  best  written  report  of  the  Surgical  Clinics. 
Awarded  to  William  H.  Brennan  and  Charles  F.  Koenig. 

Junior  Surgery  Prize. — By  Drs.  J.  P.  Emich  and  J.  H.  Hartwell,  to  the 
members  of  the  Junior  Class  passing  the  first  and  second  best  examina- 
tions in  Surgery.  Awarded  to  Undergraduates  C.  F.  Koenig  and  William 
H.  Brennan;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  W.  J.  Schatz  and  F.  A.  Thompson. 


Samaritan  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Chas.  J.  Bowne,  Homer  R.  Mathers, 
H.  Tuttle  Stull,  and  Roberto  J.  Flores. 

Garretson  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — I.  O.  Mahr. 

Philadelphia  General  Hospital. — Robert  D.  MacKinnon  and  Julius  J. 
Schwegler. 

Stetson  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — Peer  M.  Lund. 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — A.  Lincoln  Schaller. 

Mercy  Hospital,  Philadelphia. — D.  B.  Wiggins. 

Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Vineland,  N.  J. — Ada  F.  Harris. 


The  John  R.  Minehart  Gold  Medal  for  the  highest  general  average  in 
the  Senior  Class,  has  been  awarded  to  Samuel  Cornfeld;  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Morris  Berger  and  Benjamin  Fyne. 

The  H.  Evert  Kendig  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  examination  in  the  Theory 
of  Pharmacy,  has  been  awarded  to  Samuel  Cornfeld;  with  Honorable 
Mention  of  Morris  Berger  and  Benjamin  Fyne. 

The  Henry  Fisher  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Materia  Medica, 
has  been  awarded  to  Benjamin  Fyne;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Samuel 
Cornfeld  and  Morris  Berger. 


Charles  J.  Bowne. 
Ada  F.  Harris. 


Honor  Students  of  the  Class  of  191 3. 

Darnley  W.  Catford. 
Homer  R.  Mathers. 


Hospital  Appointments — Class  of  1913 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHARMACY. 
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The  James  C.  Attix  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Chemistry,  has 
been  awarded  to  George  K.  Schacterle;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Samuel 
Cornfeld  and  Morris  Berger, 

The  H.  B.  Morse  Prize  for  the  best  examination  in  Practice  of  Pharmacy, 
has  been  awarded  to  Morris  Berger;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Samuel 
Cornfeld  and  George  K.  Schacterle. 

The  Prize  given  for  the  best  examination  in  Pharmacognosy,  has  been 
granted  to  Morris  Berger;  with  Honorable  Mention  of  Samuel  Cornfeld 
and  Benjamin  Fyne. 


PHILADELPHIA  DENTAL  COLLEGE. 

Honor  Student  of  the  Class  of  IQ13. 
Benjamin  G.  Stein. 


Students  in  the  Day  Departments  making  a  scholarship  average  of 
ninety-five  or  over  are  ranked  in  the  First  Honor  Group.  Those  making 
a  scholarship  average  of  ninety  to  ninety-five  are  placed  in  the  Second 
Honor  Group. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 
Normal  Course  in  Kindergarten  Training. 
Second  Honor  Group. 

Laota  Powell. 
Dorothea  Reid. 
Elizabeth  Roehm. 
Marion  Rowe. 
Eunice  Smith. 
Leila  Steele. 
Catharine  Taylor. 
Laura  Thomas. 
Julia  Allicia  Wright. 

Normal  Course  in  Household  Science. 
Second  Honor  Group. 

Ella  Jeannette  Day.  Beulah  Sharpless  Leeds. 

Anna  A.  Fox.  Lottie  May  Stauffer. 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Education. 
Second  Honor  Group. 

Ellis  Howard  Champlin.  Catharine  Anita  Preston. 

Winifred  Mcintosh.  Charles  Joseph  Prohaska. 

Claudia  Robb. 

Normal  Commercial  Course. 
Second  Honor  Group. 
Josephine  Viola  Geitz.  Luella  Fox  Rice. 


Mildred  Avery. 
Rose  Crumm. 
Mary  E.  Davis. 
Florence  Ely. 
Irene  Fitts. 
Pauline  Herr. 
Nama  Layer. 
Marie  Lorimer. 
Bertha  McCrea. 


General  Information. 
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COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

First  Honor  Group. 
Randolph  Hardie.  Mathew  A.  Howard. 

Isabel  S.  Megowan. 

Second  Honor  Group. 
Arthur  J.  Clark.  Frank  Lauber. 

Russell  Conwell  Cooney.  Jean  McClellan. 

John  Eiman.  Ellen  M.  Prendergast. 

Frank  Holmes.  Frederick  Prosch,  Jr. 

Lila  M.  Turner. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 
Secretarial  Course. 
Second  Honor. 
Blanche  Lowrie  McKeever. 

Combination  Course. 
Second  Honor. 
David  Samuel  Gelberg. 

Reporting  Course. 
Second  Honor. 
Anna  Katharine  Schlittler. 

Commercial  Course. 
First  Honor. 
William  Strieker  Frantz. 

Second  Honor. 
Gertrude  Amelia  Jahnke. 

Bookkeeping  Course. 
First  Honor. 
Raymond  Benjamin  Jones. 
Abraham  Judah  Leonard. 

Second  Honor. 

Frank  Eliason.  Frances  E.  Maria  Laughlin. 

Lewis  Paul  Gamble.  William  Clarrion  Lever. 

Matilda  Beatrice  Goldberg.  Edmund  Deacon  Partenheimer. 

Ruby  Virginia  Grandage.  Herbert  Jacob  Peter. 

Herman  Adolph  Klenk.  Jacob  Preis. 
William  Wiegner  Koch,  Jr.  Beatrice  Marie  Quinn. 

Miriam  Hess  Ullman. 

Shorthand  Course. 
First  Honor. 
Wade  Franklin  Appenzeller.  Bertha  Schmid. 

Anna  Marie  Moore.  Ella  Cecelia  Wesner. 
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Second  Honor. 


Harrington  Adams. 
Carlisle  Ray  Albert. 
Louise  Braun. 
Edith  Marie  Clark. 
George  John  Clayton. 
Linda  May  Davies. 
Elwood  Harrison  Davis. 
Reinhold  Edelschein.. 
Alice  Margaret  Everhart. 
Marion  Clarke  Finlay. 
Laurette  Barbara  Grimme. 
Mary  Eva  Himmelwright. 
Marion  Elizabeth  Hoerr. 
Esther  Horwitz. 
Joseph  Frederick  Kantor. 
Johanna  Kerrl. 
Florence  Taylor  King. 
Marian  Salome  Kratz. 
Anna  Caroline  Krecker. 
Helen  Leibsly. 
Regina  Marie  Loughery. 

Charles 


Adeline  Michael. 
Emma  Nagel. 
Gertrude  Nitsche. 
Louise  Marie  Pfister. 
Caroline  Emilie  Pickel. 
Josephine  Rosenfelt. 
Florence  Rothenburger. 
Louise  Catharine  Schweinhagen. 
William  Sharrocks. 
Edith  May  Shaw. 
Catherine  Cora  Smith. 
Phyllis  Edith  Stalker. 
Euphemia  Miller  Thomson. 
Eleanore  Townsend 
Catharine  Tuohy. 
Margaret  Loretta  Tuohy. 
Edna  Regina  Vandegrift. 
Carrie  Emma  Warren. 
Linda  Agnes  Weber. 
Marjorie  Helen  Weilbacher. 
Olga  Silvia  Weiss. 
Arthur  Wheeler. 


MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

First  Honor  Group. 

John  A.  Bunn.  Henry  Parker. 

Jean  Davis.  Ruth  Sallade. 

Walter  Herkness,  Jr.  Marcelle  de  Sauze. 

Second  Honor  Group. 

Edward  Browne  Atkinson.  Edith  Kline. 

Alfred  F.  Bracher,  Jr.  Walter  MacDonald. 

Alfred  DuBau  Bruce.  Phoebe  McCartney. 

James  Freeman  Clark.  Oscar  Michel. 

Marguerite  Glouton.  Caroline  Ringgold. 

Harry  Griffin.  William  Carl  Smethurst. 

CASTLE  MEMORIAL  PRIZE. 

Given  for  the  highest  scholarship  in  the  Second  Year  Class  of  the 
Preparatory  Department. 

Mathew  Albert  Howard. 


Addresses  of  the  Faculty. 


Faculty  of  Temple  University,  1914. 


Adair,  Mary  634  N.  12th  Street. 

Adams,  Arthur  M.,  M.D  .4549  Pulaski  Avenue. 

Addie,  Charles  E.  B.,  D.D.S  1300  N.  29th  Street. 

Alger,  Clarence  E.,  M.D  18th  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

Allen,  Harry  R  City  Hall. 

Anders,  J.  Wesley,  M.D  1329  W.  Somerset  Street. 

Anders,  Samuel  A.,  A.B  1412  Euclid  Avenue. 

Anthony,  Nathaniel,  Ph.G  3d  and  Poplar  Streets. 

Applegate,  John  C,  M.D  3540  N.  Broad  Street. 

Arnett,  James  H.,  M.D  2540  N.  11th  Street. 

Arnold,  Jesse  O.,  M.D  2503  N.  18th  Street. 

Astley,  G.  Mason,  M.D  5211  Girard  Avenue. 

Attix,  James  C,  D.D.S.,  M.D  2355  N.  13th  Street. 

Auge\  Truman,  A.M.,  M.D  2802  N.  Broad  Street. 

Axilbund,  Samuel,  M.D  657  N.  10th  Street. 

Babcock,  W.  Wayne,  M.A.,  M.D  2033  Walnut  Street. 

Bacon,  H.  Augustus,  Ph.G.,  M.D   1527  Girard  Avenue. 

Baird,  Frank  B.,  M.D  723  S.  52d  Street. 

Barnes,  Charles  S.,  M.D  35  S.  19th  Street. 

Batschelet,  Charles  G  1743  N.  Park  Avenue. 

Beardslee,  Sara  E.,  A.B  1613  N.  18th  Street. 

Beckley,  Allen  G.,  M.D  2836  Columbia  Avenue. 

Bedford,  J.  Claude,  LL.B  Franklin  Bank  Building. 

Beiser,  Joseph  W.,  D.D.S  2127  Bellmore  Avenue. 

Bernd,  L.  H.,  M.D  2106  Chestnut  Street. 

Bitler,  Elmer  Roy,  B.S.  in  C.E  33  N.  61st  Street. 

Boom,  Henry  H.,  M.D  2908  Poplar  Street. 

Bower,  John  O.,  M.D  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Bray,  Helen  A  Athens,  N.  Y. 

Buckman,  Mrs.  Laura  W   .Hatboro,  Pa. 

Burns,  James  J.,  C.P.A  573  Bourse  Building. 

Carlitz,  Joseph  S.,  B.S.  in  Chem  159  N.  2d  Street. 

Carnell,  Laura  H.,  A.B.,  Litt.D  2136  N.  Camac  Street. 

Carnell,  William  C,  B.S  2136  N.  Camac  Street. 

Carter,  Ella  S  415  S.  40th  Street. 

Casey,  John  O.,  Ph.G  5231  Hazel  Avenue. 

Chandler,  Swithin,  M.D  225  S.  20th  Street. 

Chapman,  Francis,  LL.B  1001  Chestnut  Street, 

Comar,  Mary  L  1902  N.  17th  Street. 

Conwell,  Russell  H.,  D.D.,  LL.D  2020  N.  Broad  Street. 

Cornfeld,  Samuel,  Phar.G   1336  S.  4th  Street. 

Coulomb,  Charles  A.,  Ph.D  4249  Girard  Avenue. 

Crawford,  Andrew  Wright,  A.M., 

LL.B  701  Stephen  Girard  Building. 

Crawford,  Mary  Garretson  Hospital. 

Creveling,  Edith  W.  -  2430  N.  Bancroft  Street. 

Cronin,  Charles  I.,  LL.B  Land  Title  Building. 

Cunningham,  J.  Metz,  M.D.  1218  S.  52d  Street. 

Cushing,  Herbert  H.,  M.D  451  S.  51st  Street. 

Dager,  Forrest  E.,  M.A.,  D.D  3618  N.  Broad  Street. 
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Davis,  T.  Carroll,  M.D  2408  Allegheny  Avenue. 

Deeter,  Paxson,  B.S.,  LL.B  1331  Land  Title  Building. 

Delk,  Edwin  Heyl,  A.M.,  D.D  630  N.  Broad  Street. 

Devereux,  Robert  T.,  M.D  2103  Hunting  Park  Avenue. 

Dickinson,  Palmela  E  Garretson  Hospital. 

Dinsmore,  Clayton  Asher's  Natatorium. 

Diseroad,  'Benjamin  F.,  M.D  911  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Donnelly,  Daniel  J.,  M.D  3727  N.  15th  Street. 

Dorsett,  Rae  Shepherd,  M.D  4027  Girard  Avenue. 

Doughty,  Richard  B  413  Elm  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Douglas,  Walter  C,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B. . .  .2418  Spruce  Street. 
Downs,  Audrey  Whidden,  A.B.,  M.D. .  .4204  Girard  Avenue. 

Duncan,  Harry  A.,  A.B.,  M.D  2721  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Ellis,  Harry  K.,  C.E  705  S.  56th  Street. 

Emich,  John  P.,  M.D  3245  N.  Front  Street. 

Eppleman,  Charles  C  18th  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

Evans,  George  B.,  LL.B  227  Market  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Fanelli,  Vincent,  Jr  1910  Spring  Garden  Street. 

Fernley,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Hayden  6608  N.  1 1th  Street,  Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

Fineman,  Hayim,  A.B  1913  N.  Franklin  Street. 

Finkeldey,  Frederick  A.,  Jr  4609  Wayne  Avenue. 

Finkeldey,  Frederick  A  220  N.  32d  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Fisher,  Henry,  Phar.D.,  M.D  2345  E.  Dauphin  Street. 

Freeman,  Frank  E.,  M.D  1245  N.  60th  Street. 

Freemantle,  William  A.,  A.M.,  D.D  4623  Penn  Street, Frankford,  Phila. 

Fretz,  Franklin  K.,  Ph.D  330  Ferry  Street,  Easton,  Pa. 

Fretz,  Howard  G.,  M.D  1207  Erie  Avenue. 

Gallagher,  James  S.,  M.D  4438  N.  Uber  Street. 

Gerhard,  Samuel  P.,  M.D  639  N.  16th  Street. 

Gerson,  Armand  J.,  Ph.D  3866  Girard  Avenue. 

Glossner,  W.  Wilbur  1721  W.  Huntingdon  Street. 

Goepp,  Philip  H.,  A.B  2121  Sansom  Street. 

Goldberg,  Meyer,  Ph.G  N.  W.  cor.  5th  and  Carpenter  Sts. 

Gordon,  John,  D.D  3714  N.  18th  Street. 

Gray,  Robert,  M.D   1529Wakeling  St.,  Frankford,  Phila. 

Groetzinger,  Thomas,  B.S  5857  Willows  Avenue. 

Groff,  Henry  C,  M.D  3563  N.  Broad  Street. 

Grube,  Sara  J  Raubsville,  Pa. 

Guilford,  Dudley,  D.D.S  124  S.  18th  Street. 

Guilford,  Simeon  H.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

D.D.S  124  S.  18th  Street. 

Haas,  Alfred  M.,  D.D.S  2108  S.  17th  Street. 

Hahn,  Conrad  V.,  B.S.  in  M.E  3526  Filbert  Street. 

Hammond,  Frank  C,  M.D  3338  N.  Broad  Street. 

Hargreaves,  J.  H.,  M.D  1941  W.  Westmoreland  Street. 

Hartwell,  John  H.,  M.D  3302  N.  Broad  Street. 

Hazzard,  Mollie  Milton,  Delaware. 

Heathcote,  Charles  W.,  A.M.,  S.T.D. .  .4120  N.  5th  Street. 

Heller,  Napoleon  B.,  Ph.D  853  N.  20th  Street. 

Herbst,  George  M  2511  N.  11th  Street. 

Herrmann,  William  J  Keith's  Theatre  Building. 

Herting,  August  C,  Ph.G   7045  Woodland  Avenue. 

Hershey,  Gertrude  M  Samaritan  Hospital. 

Hibshman,  Harry  Z.,  M.D  4006  N.  5th  Street. 

Himmer,  Hans   1835  Chestnut  Street. 

Hitchens,  Arthur  Parker,  M.D  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Hitschler,  William  A.,  M.D  1212  Spruce  Street. 
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Holzer,  Penelope  L  3229  N.  17th  Street. 

Horner,  Anton  5011  Chestnut  Street. 

Hubbard,  Fannie  H  Sunderland,  Mass. 

Hudson,  Harry,  M.D  1602  Erie  Avenue. 

Illman,  G.  Morton,  M.D  3235  N.  15th  Street. 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.,  M.D  2826  Oxford  Street. 

Inglis,  Otto  E.,  D.D.S  2123  Green  Street. 

Iszard,  S.  Stanger,  M.A.,  LL.B  227  Market  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Jodocius,  Albert,  Ph.D  DeLancey  School. 

{udge,  Charles  A  1825  Master  Street, 
[arlson,  Claus  E  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

Kelly,  William  F.,  Ph.G.,  M.D  545  N.  10th  Street. 

Kendig,  H.  Everet,  Phar.D.,  M.D  5328  Baynton  St.,  Germantown. 

Kennedy,  Curtis  M  1849  N.  Mervine  Street. 

Kline,  Harvey  W.,  M.D  3640  N.  17th  Street. 

Knauss,  Charles  E  2327  S.  13th  Street. 

Kofke,  Harry  G.,  B.S.  in  Chem  3810  N.  Gratz  Street. 

Kohon,  Benjamin  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Kraber,  Willis  E   1727  Berks  Street. 

Kratz,  Maxwell  H.,  M.A.,  LL.B  West  End  Trust  Building. 

Krusen,  Wilmer,  M.D  127  N.  20th  Street. 

Kurtz,  Arthur  H.,  M.D  2520  N.  22d  Street. 

La  Monaca,  Joseph  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Lawrence,  Granville  A.,  M.D  1412  Erie  Avenue. 

Lawrence,  Katharine  Lin  wood,  N.  J. 

Lee,  Francis  H  4721  Windsor  Avenue. 

Leedom,  John,  M.D  730  W.  Allegheny  Avenue. 

Leeds,  John  Bacon,  M.A  310  E.  Central  A  v.,  Moorest'n,N.J. 

Leggo,  William  T  5938  Vine  Street. 

Lehman,  A.  L.,  M.D  5820  Spruce  Street. 

Lindemann,  Robert  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Linsley,  Arthur  B.,  M.A  416  N.  40th  Street. 

Lord,  Washington  P  402  Chew  Street,  Olney,  Pa. 

Lorenz,  Alfred  1712  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Lorenz,  Louise  1846  N.  12th  Street. 

Ludy,  Robert  B.,  M.D  1711  Summer  Street. 

McConnell,  Guthrie,  M.D  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

McCourt,  Harvey,  LL.B  1721  Snyder  Avenue. 

McDaniel,  Earl  L.,  M.D  1325  Erie  Avenue. 

McDevitt,  Charles  A.,  M.D  4552  Wayne  Avenue. 

McKeage,  William,  M.D  3131  N.  Broad  Street. 

McKee,  James  Herbert,  M.D  1519  Poplar  Street. 

McKinley,  Albert  E.,  Ph.D  6901  Germantown  Avenue. 

McLean,  John  D.,  M.D   1538  S.  Broad  Street. 

McManus,  Charles,  D.D.S  80  Pratt  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mackenzie,  Lucinda  P  1338  Pine  Street. 

Mackenzie,  Marion,  B.S.,  Ph.D  4816  Florence  Avenue. 

Mackey,  C.  Stanley  2542  W.  Cumberland  Street. 

Manuel,  Nina  F  Asher's  Natatorium. 

Marchette,  Attilio  23  S.  62d  Street. 

Martin,  Collier  F.,  M.D   1831  Chestnut  Street. 

Matthias,  Marcus  M  Room  875,  City  Hall. 

Matheson,  Margaret  1730  Chestnut  Street. 

Mendenhall,  John  C,  B.A.,  M.A  4734  Penn  Street,  Frankford. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Ida  L.  K.,  B.A  4544  N.  Broad  Street. 

Miller,  Leah  Northumberland,  Pa. 

Minehart,  John  R.,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  .  ,4821  Germantown  Avenue. 
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Mitchell,  Edward  K.,  M.D  710  W.  Lehigh  Avenue. 

Mongel,  Ernest  B.,  M.D  1429  Tioga  Street. 

Mongelli,  C.  A  927  S.  13th  Street. 

Moore,  Herbert  E   1733  N.  13th  Street. 

Morse,  Horace  Binney,  Phar.D.,  M.D.  .Llanerch,  Pa. 

Moses,  Arnold  H  136  S.  4th  Street. 

Miiller,  Otto  Milbourne,  Pa. 

Mullison,  G.  Bigelow,  A.B.,  M.D  East  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Newcomet,  William  S.,  M.D  3501  Baring  Street. 

Newman,  Albert  W  4919  Catharine  Street. 

Northrup,  Leah   .  Athens,  Pa. 

O'Brien,  Matthew  C,  A.M.,  P.C., 

M.D  6377  Sherman  Street. 

Off,  Henry  J.,  M.D  323  S.  20th  Street. 

Oliensis,  A.  E.,  M.D  1131  N.  41st  Street. 

Owens,  John  S.,  D.D.S  109  N.  5th  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Parkinson,  William  N.,  M.D  209  N.  60th  Street. 

Parsons,  Elizabeth,  B.A   .Svracuse,  N.  Y. 

Perring,  Louise  F.,  B.S  619  N.  48th  Street. 

Prosch,  Frederick,  Jr  1841  N.  Hicks  Street. 

Prevost,  Jules,  M.D  Glen  Loch,  Pa. 

Raeber,  Othmar  N.   .  1734  N.  15th  Street. 

Rahmig,  Paul  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Real,  Albert,  M.D  406  Green  Street. 

Reber,  Wendell,  M.D  1212  Spruce  Street. 

Reed,  Lillian  R  1904  Green  Street. 

Rhoads,  J.  Howard,  LL.B  Bala,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Maude   .Samaritan  Hospital. 

Rice,  S.  Ada  1910  Gratz  Street. 

Rich,  Thaddeus,  Mus.D  3807  Chestnut  Street. 

Robertson,  William  Egbert,  M.D  327  S.  17th  Street. 

Robey,  Louis  William,  A.B.,  LL.B  918  Stephen  Girard  Building. 

Roe,  Annie  6113  Elmwood  Avenue. 

Rogers,  Thomas  B.,  V.M.D  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Rommel,  John  C,  M.D  906  W.  Susquehanna  Avenue. 

Row,  George  J  1620  Porter  Street. 

Roxby,  John  Byers,  M.D  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Rusca,  F.  St.  Elmo,  M.D  706  Flanders  Building. 

Russell,  Carlton  N.,  D.D.S.,  M.D  2332  N.  29th  Street. 

Russell,  Charles  T.,  Jr.,  M.D  2521  E.  Norris  Street. 

Saenz,  Jose,  D.D.S  1713  Spring  Garden  Street. 

Sajous,  Charles  E.  deM.,  M.D. ...... .  .2043  Walnut  Street. 

Sajous,  Louis  T.  deM.,  M.D  2043  Walnut  Street. 

deSauze,  Emilie  B.,  Ph.D  1413  Ontario  Street. 

Schacterle,  George  Kyle,  Phar.G  18th  and  Buttwonwood  Streets. 

Schamberg,  Jay  F.,  M.D   1922  Spruce  Street. 

Schatz,  William  J.,  B.S.  in  P.E  1521  Euclid  Avenue. 

Schwar,  Oscar  1435  N.  60th  Street. 
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Slifer,  Henrv  F.,  M.D  North  Wales,  Pa. 

Smith,  CarfM.,  M.D  5918  Christian  Street. 
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Smith,  C.  Marion  303  N.  Walnut  St., West  Chester,  Pa. 

South  wick,  Mrs.  Laura   1845  N.  Willington  Street. 

Speakman,  Frank  M.,  C.P.A  573  Bourse  Building. 

Stafford,  W.  V.,  D.D.S  825  Walnut  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Vlachos,  Nicholas  P.,  Ph.D  Forrest  Avenue,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. 

Wailes,  George  Handy,  M.A  4910  Osage  Avenue. 

Wallace,  Robert  Burns,  M.A.,  D.D .  .  .  .626  E.  Indiana  Avenue. 

Wass,  D.  Morey,  D.D.S  901  S.  60th  Street. 

Weber,  Randall  J.,  M.D  2403  N.  17th  Street. 

West,  Charles  W   1823  Pine  Street. 

Whitcraft,  Harry  R  41  S.  15th  Street. 

White,  E.  Olivia,  M.D  1629  Arch  Street. 

Wilbur,  Charles  F.,  D.D.S  5300  Wayne  Avenue. 

Williams,  Anna  W  634  N.  12th  Street. 
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Wohl,  Michael,  M.D  18th  and  Buttonwood  Streets. 

Wolfe,  Samuel,  M.A.,  M.D  1701  Diamond  Street. 

Wood,  Jennie  D  2036  N.  13th  Street. 

Wood,  Leila  M  Downingtown,  Pa. 

Woodburn,  Isabel  M  Greensburg,  Pa. 
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Bequests. 


FORM  OF  GIFT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  THE  TEMPLE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  PHILADELPHIA,  the  sum  of  

 to  be  used  

Notice. — A  Will  making  charitable  bequests  must  be  made 
at  least  one  calendar  month  prior  to  the  death  of  the  testator, 
and  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  persons,  and  their 
signatures  attached  as  witnesses;  otherwise  the  Will  is  of  no 
effect  as  to  charities. 

Neither  witness  must  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
institution  either  as  trustee  or  otherwise. 

If  the  donor  desires  to  give  land  or  houses,  a  description  of 
the  property  should  be  inserted  in  the  Will. 

If  givers  desire  to  give  the  money  or  property  while  they 
live,  they  can  be  secured  in  a  certain  annual  income,  or  annuity, 
till  their  death. 
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deZequeira,  George  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico. 

Diaz,  Manuel  Barcelonela,  Puerto  Rico. 

Esken,  Harry  G  Berlin,  Pa. 

Ferrer,  Jose  C  San  Turce,  Puerto  Rico. 

Font,  Antonio  J  San  Turce,  Puerto  Rico. 

Friedman,  Reuben  Philadelphia. 

Geissler,  Elmer  E  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Greenway,  Bruce  S  Washington  College,  Tenn. 

Heller,  Maurice  Philadelphia. 

Hinman,  Alma  Mae  Philadelphia. 

Judge,  Charles  A  Pittston,  Pa. 

Lanon,  Charles  A  S.  Brownsville,  Pa. 

Laugier,  John  Cayey ,  Puerto  Rico. 

Moynihan,  William  H  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Posey,  Chester  R  Woodbine,  Pa. 

Riera,  Jr.,  Mariano  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico. 

Thaureaux,  Eladio  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

Freshmen. 

Barbouhr,  M.  Ambrose  Scranton,  Pa. 

Beauvoir,  Gessner  Port-au-Prince,  Haita. 

Bou  Bou,  Rafael  San  Turce,  Puerto  Rico. 

Burke,  Richard  J  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Cook,  Archibald  McLean  Renovo,  Pa. 

Hibshman,  Henry  H  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Lastra,  Juan  Yabucoa,  Puerto  Rico. 

Leith,  Henry  M  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Logie,  Arthur  J  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Martinez,  Louis  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico. 

McLaughlin,  Eugene  W  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Ortega,  Julio,  B.  S  Ipiales,  Columbia,  S.  A. 

Ramer,  E.  Blanche  Philadelphia. 

Ramer,  T.  Maude  Philadelphia. 

Scott,  Marguerite  E  Philadelphia. 

Sommer,  Henry  L  Roumania. 

Stetson,  Horace  B  Bristol,  Pa. 

Vincenty-Cuebas,  Juan  A.  V  Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico. 

Wolfe,  Michael  M  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

Department  of  Pharmacy. 

Albanese,  Nicholas  Philadelphia. 

Banks,  Richard  E  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bearley,  Walter  W  Lewiston,  Pa. 

Bernstein,  Alexander  Philadelphia. 

Broseitis,  Estello  E  Philadelphia. 

Burns,  Horace  J  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Chenkin,  Samuel  Philadelphia. 

DeMathaeis,  Sarafino  Philadelphia. 

Diggs,  Paul  W  Frederick,  Md. 

Duffy,  Joseph  A  Philadelphia. 

Epstein,  Morris  Philadelphia. 

Errickson,  Edwin  C  Millville,  N.  J. 

Fines  tone,  Rose  L  Philadelphia. 

Grassi,  Raffael  Italy. 

Greenstein,  Leo  Philadelphia. 

Guest,  E.  Thornton  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Kaliner,  Max  Philadelphia. 

Lippi,  Christopher  William  Philadelphia. 

Meisel,  Michael  Philadelphia. 

Morgan,  Joseph  D  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

Needle,  George  Philadelphia. 

Oeste,  Joseph  H  :  Philadelphia. 

Pastor,  Joseph  W  Woodbine,  N.  J. 

Pichenick,  Henry  Philadelphia. 

Salerno,  Gennaro  Philadelphia. 

Schackman,  Sara  Philadelphia. 

Schlaff,  Harry  Philadelphia. 

Senn,  Morris  Philadelphia. 

Shore,  Rebecca  Philadelphia. 

Simon,  Harry  Philadelphia. 

Stouteagle,  Amos  H  Royersford,  Pa. 

Yasinsky,  John  Philadelphia. 

Juniors. 

Agrons,  Marcia  Alice  Philadelphia. 

Anthony,  Leonard  H  Philadelphia. 

Arnold,  Frederick  W  Philadelphia. 

Aronne,  Ermando  Philadelphia. 

Banner,  William  M  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Belkin,  Jennie  Russia. 

Biser,  Max  Philadelphia. 

Brandon,  Walter  L  Philadelphia. 

Bronsweig,  Cecilia  Philadelphia. 

Broxmeyer,  Jacob  Philadelphia. 

Burwell,  Graham  H  Washington,  D.  C. 

Celia,  Charles  R  Philadelphia. 

Cohen,  Abraham  Philadelphia. 

Cohen,  Benjamin  Minsk,  Russia. 

Diamond,  Dorothy  Philadelphia. 

Duran,  Dario  Manzamllb,  Cuba. 

Eisman,  Benjamin  B  Philadelphia. 

Feinstein,  Morris  Krevore,  Russia. 

Feldman,  Morris  Philadelphia. 

Frankel,  Rose  Philadelphia. 

♦Goldberg,  Goldie  Philadelphia. 

Goodman,  M.  Richard  Philadelphia. 

Howard,  J.  C  Philadelphia. 

Hurst,  William  C  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

King,  David  M  Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Kinley,  Isaac  Deft. .   Newberry,  Pa. 

Kirpichnickoff,  Fanya.  .  .  .     :  ;        ;  ..,  .  Philadelphia. 

♦Not  a  full  session. 
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Kramer,  Morris  Philadelphia. 

Lancieno,  Claude  O  Philadelphia. 

Light,  Emanuel  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Lobosco,  William  Philadelphia. 

Lomba,  Enrique  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

McHugh,  Hugh  J  Philadelphia. 

Medveno,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia. 

Meisel,  Herman  Philadelphia. 

Mintzer,  Philip  Philadelphia. 

Nussbaum,  Fannie  Philadelphia. 

Pastor,  Herman  L  Woodbine,  N.  J. 

Prince,  David  Russia. 

Roveno,  Reuben  Philadelphia. 

*Robinson,  George  D  Milton,  Del. 

Rosenberg,  Harold  Gitamir,  Russia. 

Schneider,  Charles  Philadelphia. 

Shore,  Joseph  Russia. 

Shuman,  Samuel  Philadelphia. 

♦Smith,  William  R  Philadelphia. 

Stall  or,  Isidor  Philadelphia. 

Sternthal,  Elizabeth  Russia. 

Titman,  Michael  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

* Vailer,  Hyman  C  Philadelphia. 

Department  of  Dentistry. 
Seniors, 

Aison,  Emil  L  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ammon,  Fred  Leo  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Bailey,  Clarence  L  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Bower,  Leon  L  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Brown,  Russell  H  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Cachemaille,  Jose  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

Carmichael,  Ronalson  London,  Eng. 

Carr,  Irving  P  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Cole,  Jesse  Philadelphia. 

Comas,  Manuel  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 

Cryder,  Harold  C  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Demegri,  Miguel  Lima,  Peru. 

Dorantes,  Juan  L  San  Juan  Bastista,  Mex. 

Douglas,  Alsop  L  Sagamore,  Mass. 

Eager,  Daniel  J  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

Elinsky,  Harry  A  West  End,  N.  J. 

Exler,  Mollie  S  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ferguson,  Charles  F  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Gans,  Louis  R  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Garriga,  John  G  Camaguey,  Cuba. 

Halpern,  Leon  A  Philadelphia. 

Hetler,  Allen  H  Mifflinville,  Pa. 

Hildebrandt,  Paul  H  Frederick,  Denmark. 

Hirsch,  Leon  Kowno,  Russia. 

Holley,  John  C  Macon,  Ga. 

Horan,  Albert  R  Philadelphia. 

fHoye,  J.  Paul  Fairhaven,  Mass, 

*  Not  a  full  session. 

t  Passed  examinations  November  21,  1913. 
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Jacquin,  G.  Irving  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Percival  C  Philadelphia. 

Kaiser,  Frank  S  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Marlowe,  Joseph  A  Macon,  Ga. 

Matta,  Charles  N  Fijardo,  Puerto  Rico. 

Miller,  Romain  W  Berwick,  Pa. 

Millington,  Robert  E.  F  Philadelphia. 

Moreno,  Norberto  Manzanillo,  Cuba. 

Nelson,  Frank  J  West  Pawlet,  Vt. 

Nightengale,  John  A  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Nightengale,  Louis  E  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Nugent,  Robert  H  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Penedo,  Carlos  Fijardo,  Puerto  Rico. 

Pennington,  Walter  A  Millville,  N.  J. 

Pogost,  Sarah  Philadelphia. 

Quinn,  Joseph  F  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Richardson,  Cenute  W  Old  Harbor,  Jamaica. 

Riden,  Joseph  R  Reedsville,  Pa.. 

Ruddy,  Leo  M   .  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Shalit,  Harold  M  Portland,  Maine. 

Shalit,  L.  Mellville  Portland,  Maine. 

Small,  Theodore  J  Danbury ,  Conn. 

Soto,  Luis  F  San  Marcos,  Guatamalia. 

Stringer,  Robert  G  Windber,  Pa. 

Tait,  J.  Stuart  Philadelphia. 

Walsh,  Thomas  F  Butler,  N.  J. 

White,  Samuel  W  Philadelphia. 

Wiggers,  Oscar  F.  S  Svendberg,  Denmark. 

Yearick,  John  H  Philadelphia. 

Zinkoff,  Abraham   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Juniors. 

Avilla,  Edward  F  Maracaibo,  Ven. 

Barton,  Charles  K  Ontario,  Canada. 

Betancourt,  Isidor  Camaguey,  Cuba. 

Brandt,  Henry  W. . .  >  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Bressler,  Ray  R  Tower  City,  Pa. 

Brown,  Earl  A  Milroy,  Pa. 

Burtis,  H.  Spencer  Trenton,  Pa. 

Connolly,  Bernard  J  Philadelphia. 

Cook,  Joseph  R  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Crogman,  Leonides  C  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Denton,  Frank  C  Degly,  N.  S. 

Eastlack,  Howard  E  Philadelphia. 

Eppleman,  J.  Burton  Littlestown,  Pa. 

Foran,  John  J  Philadelphia. 

Gordy,  Morris  St.  Peters,  Pa. 

Greenstein,  Isadore  Philadelphia. 

Groh,  Sarah  M  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Hauer,  Caroline  E  York,  Pa. 

Hetrick,  Bernard  D  South  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Hite,  Fontaine  E  Hawlin,  Va. 

Keown,  George  J  Philadelphia. 

Kotzker,  Morris  Philadelphia. 

Levy,  Davega  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Lyons,  James  C  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 

McBride,  Allen  C  St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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McMurtrie,  Hudson  O  Philadelphia. 

Melick,  George  O  Sunbury,  Pa. 

Midence,  Julio  Leon,  Nicaragua. 

Moats,  Harry  H  Parksburg,  W.  Va. 

Olsson,  Walter  R  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Patterson,  William  L  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Rodriguez,  Luis  Santa  Clara,  Cuba. 

*Squier,  Miner  L   Fiskdale,  Mass. 

Templeton,  Charles  E  Portland,  Ore. 

Thompson,  Ivan  A  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Torregrosa,  Henry  A  Aguadillo,  Puerto  Rico. 

Weaver,  Raymond  W  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Wertz,  Frank  L  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Willits,  Harry  K  Reading,  Pa. 

Wolodarsky,  J.  N  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wyckoff,  John  I  Philadelphia. 

Zacher,  Fred  W  Forestville,  Conn. 

Freshmen. 

Adams,  Herman  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Adelhelm,  William  T  Philadelphia. 

Blackburn,  LeRoy  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Blanco,  Rigoberto  Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 

Brickman,  Franklin  L  Philadelphia. 

Brownstone,  Myers  Portland,  Me. 

Camelier,  Carlos  Para,  Brazil. 

Carroll,  William  Edward  Gardiner,  Mass. 

Casco,  Cesar  E   Asuncion,  Para. 

Casey,  Joseph  Terryville,  Conn. 

Clarke,  Dugald  W  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Coffey,  Raymond  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cook,  Bion  P  Lubec,  Maine. 

Colvin,  Arthur  W  Schellburg,  Pa. 

Cooper,  Clarence  L  Belmar,  N.  J. 

Cope,  Webster  Z  South  Hatfield,  Pa. 

Costa,  Rudolph  B  St.  Annesburg,  B.  W.  I. 

Crooks,  Raymond  W  Gouldsboro,  Pa. 

DaCosta,  Stanley  H  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Dickinson,  Harold  F  Philadelphia. 

Ersner,  William  Philadelphia. 

Flanagan,  Joseph  M  Philadelphia. 

Fleisher,  Harry  Philadelphia. 

Generett,  Mackay  C  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gilden,  Charles  T  Philadelphia. 

Gimeno,  Alonso  Gibara,  Cuba. 

Guardia,  Julio  Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 

Haines,  Harry  A  Philadelphia. 

Hart  man,  Percy  F  Rockville,  Conn. 

Johnson,  R.  T  Erma,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Theodore  R  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Kalish,  Maurice  E  Philadelphia. 

Kempf,  John  R  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Keyser,  Herman  J  Hoosic,  N.  J. 

Kine,  David  H  Philadelphia. 

Kofoed,  John  W  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

*  Deceased. 
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Kratz,  C.  Quinton  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Kyper,  J.  l3  Renovo,  Pa. 

Lore,  Franklin  J  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Lowenstein,  Gertrude  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Lowry,  Boyd  A  Dewart,  Pa. 

Malo,  Luis  Carmen,  Bolivia. 

Martinez,  Hector  Gibara,  Cuba. 

Miller,  Clayton  R  Williamstown,  Pa. 

Montano,  John  B  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Morrill,  Wilber  H  Dorchester,  Mass. 

O'Connell,  J.  Stanley  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Parilli,  Homero  Merida,  Venezuela. 

Pelaez,  Cesar  Medellin,  Col. 

Penza,  Thomas  D  Philadelphia. 

Peters,  Adashas  H  Philadelphia. 

Putnam,  Enrique  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Putnam,  Ralph  B  Winthrop,  Maine. 

Reidel,  Orwin  York,  Pa. 

Reisman,  Olga   Philadelphia. 

Selleck,  Ezra  B   .Burlington,  Pa. 

Shields,  Herbert  D  Philadelphia. 

Simmerman,  Denis  H  Philadelphia. 

Smith,  W.  J.  Coverly  Camden,  N.  J. 

Smith,  Wiliiam  H  Danville,  Va. 

Spotkov,  Leo  Philadelphia. 

Stehley,  Roszell  A  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

Sullivan,  Clarence  P  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Talbot,  Edward  S  Sandwich,  Mass. 

Tees,  Charles  D  Philadelphia. 

Thomas,  Edmund  J  Scranton,  Pa. 

Wagner,  Floyd  White  Haven,  Pa. 

Walker,  Raymond  A  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Waters,  Watkin  M  Nanticoke,  Pa. 

*Webb,  Albert  B  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Worner,  Earl  Salem,  N.  J. 

Zernitz,  Harry  W  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Post-Graduate  Students. 

Belfanti,  Carlo  (D.D.S.)  Milan,  Italy. 

Bonet,  Petion  (D.D.S.)  Jeremie,  Haiti. 

Kempter,  Auguste  (D.D.S.)  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

Legagnieu,  Henri  (D.D.S.)  Jeremie,  Haiti. 

Ward,  G.  C.  (D.D.S.)  Lavonia,  Ga. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

Normal  Course  for  Kindergarten  Teachers. 

Brady,  Mary  Virginia  Secane,  Pa. 

Bush,  Edith  Smith  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Carter,  Margaret  S  Camden,  N.  J. 

Clark,  Martha  L  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Crowe,  Margaret  Jane  Philadelphia. 

Crum,  Rose  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Cunningham,  Fannie  I  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


*  Not  in  full  attendance. 
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Eimer,  Clara  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Ely,  Florence  Doylestown,  Pa. 

Evans,  Kate  V  Ed  wards  ville,  Pa. 

Fiore,  Margaret  D.  Scranton,  Pa. 

Forgy,  Lena  McVeytown,  Pa. 

Gillis,  Marion  Jane   Kane,  Pa. 

Henry,  Edith  Mary  Philadelphia. 

Herr,  Pauline  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hoyle,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia. 

Jones,  Helen  Ray  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Knutzen,  Cecelia  Philadelphia. 

Koehler,  Edith  Philadelphia. 

Kramer,  Nellie  L  Watsontown,  Pa. 

Lewis,  Jennie  Potts  Wm.  Penn  P.  O.,  Pa. 

McCrea,  Bertha  M  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Mackie,  Alice  C  Edge  Hill,  Pa. 

Mattis,  Florence  Philadelphia. 

Meredith,  Harriet  Cecelia  Elywn,  Pa. 

Middleton,  Catherine  S  Jeffersonville,  Pa. 

Moore,  Rae  Varns   .Philadelphia. 

Mountz,  Jessie  Grace  Elwyn,  Pa. 

Passmore,  Ida  Lester  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Reid,  Dorothea  Philadelphia. 

Rickert,  Ruth  Millersburg,  Pa. 

Riley,  Mercie  Clayton  Ogontz,  Pa. 

Roehm,  Elizabeth  A  Norristown,  Pa. 

Snyder,  Marie  L  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Solis-Cohen,  Edith  Philadelphia. 

Steuber,  Cecelia  M  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Sullivan,  Miriam  J  Philadelphia. 

Taylor,  Catherine  W  Philadelphia. 

Thomas,  Laura  May  Oxford,  Pa. 

Way,  Sarah  Beasley  Dennisville,  N.  J. 

Williams,  Mary  Elizabeth  Berwick,  Pa. 

Wright,  Julia  Allicia  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Yerkes,  Marie  Hatboro,  Pa. 


Normal  Course  in  Household  Science. 


Baughman,  Ethel  May  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Boswell,  Dorothy  Florence  Philadelphia. 

Bradshaw,  Helen  Mathes  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

Brinker,'  Grace  Easton,  Pa. 

Brunhouse,  Mary  Elizabeth  ;  York,  Pa. 

Burns,  Hannah  Cadwallader  Philadelphia. 

Buttery,  Clara  Frances  Smyrna,  Del. 

Campbell,  Mary  M  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Carr,  Helen  M  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Cogger,  Lillian  M  Springfield,  Mass. 

Cook,  Minnie  N  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Cryder,  Gertrude  Hill  Berwick,  Pa. 

Day,  Ella  Jeanette  Warren,  Ohio. 

Deakyne,  Bertha  Booth  Chester,  Pa. 

Detwiler,  Eleanora  D  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Gehman,  Anna  K  Ephrata,  Pa. 

Gradwohl,  Beulah  Easton,  Pa. 

Greene,  Marie  Agnes  Canton,  Pa. 
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Groos,  Anna  B  Monocacy,  Pa. 

Hannum,  Edith  W  Ward,  Pa. 

Hargan,  Rosemary  Philadelphia.  1 

Hess,  Helen  E  Galion,  Ohio. 

Hutchison,  Jean  T  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Ingram,  Vera  Kewanee,  111. 

Leeds,  Beulah  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Lyster,  Helen  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Lyster,  M.  Evelyn  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

McCoy,  Margaret  M  York,  Pa. 

Magee,  Ida  Helen  Easton,  Pa. 

Miller,  Mary  Elizabeth  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Niles,  Margaret  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Norbury,  Gertrude  H  Green  Creek,  N.  J. 

Parris,  Louisa  B  Philadelphia. 

Pharo,  Margaret  E  Haddonfield,  Pa. 

Rahn,  Mary  B  Monocacy,  Pa. 

Reynolds,  Anne  I  Reedsville,  Pa. 

Richards,  Gertrude  Anna  Philadelphia. 

Rickert,  Mary  Gertrude.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Robinson,  Marion  H  Philadelphia. 

Rogers,  Anne  Elizabeth  Franklin,  N.  C. 

Samuel,  Emma  Mt.  Airy,  Pa. 

Seip,  Anna  Katherine  Easton,  Pa. 

Smith,  Lillian  M  Philadelphia. 

Snovel,  Edith  E  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Steelman,  SybillaH  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Walton,  Mary  D  Philadelphia. 

Wiest,  Margaret  E  York,  Pa. 

Williams,  Antoinette  Philadelphia. 

Wright,  Hattie  M  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

Zoller,  Ida  S  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Normal  Course  in  Household  Arts. 

Cocker,  Louise  C  Philadelphia. 

Leedom,  Rachel  Harding  Richboro,  Pa. 

Wise,  Bertha  Isabella  Philadelphia. 

Normal  Course  for  Commercial  Teachers. 

Boyd,  Fannie  E  Philadelphia. 

Gillman,  Roseina  C  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Kerchner,  Elizabeth  Philadelphia. 

O'Niell,  Mary  Xavier  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Silvius,  Edith  A  Philadelphia. 

Weinstein,  Marion  Philadelphia. 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Education. 

Atkinson,  Anna  Philadelphia. 

Barrow,  Bertha  Belle  Ringtown,  Pa. 

Beale,  Louise  M  Philadelphia. 

Blumberg,  Rebecca  B  Philadelphia. 

Botsford,  Grace  E  Norristown,  Pa. 

Compton,  Mary  P  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Cooper,  Emily  B  Philadelphia. 

Crescenzo,  John  B  Philadelphia. 
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Crispin,  Lydia  D   Philadelphia. 

Cummins,  Alice  Philadelphia. 

Deveraux,  Helen  Perrie  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dix,  Charles  Carey  Cheriton,  Va. 

Dixon,  Ellen  L  Philadelphia. 

Ertel,  William  Raymond  Philadelphia. 

Ferris,  Sara  De  Marest  Philadelphia. 

Finkelday,  Frederick  A  Philadelphia. 

Fitch,  Frances  Philadelphia. 

Fox,  Henry  W  Philadelphia. 

Garman,  Anne  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

Garrett,  Marion  Anna  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Gates,  Wilhelmina  Evangeline  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gillis,  Eleanor  Katherine  Kane,  Pa. 

Ginder,  Edwinna  Philadelphia. 

Glover,  Mathilda  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Haly,  Walter  George  Philadelphia. 

Hamilton,  Sara  E  Chester,  Pa. 

Hannington,  Emma  Frances  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Hess,  Willard  M  Philadelphia. 

Holman,  Louise  K  Philadelphia. 

Holzban,  Ida  Philadelphia. 

Hughes,  Florence  W  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Jacobus,  Sue  A  Philadelphia. 

Johnson,  Joseph  Philadelphia. 

Kolb,  Marie  Philadelphia. 

Kroener,  Edith  Philadelphia. 

Laughlin,  Edna  Philadelphia. 

Lemmer,  William  Paul  Munhall,  Pa. 

Liveright,  Caroline  Philadelphia. 

Long,  Eleanor,  E  Philadelphia. 

Mcintosh,  Winifred  Bradford,  Pa. 

McKenna,  Rose  M  Philadelphia. 

Maull,  Margaret  Howell  West  Whiteland,  Pa. 

Magee,  Helen  A  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mange,  Violet  W  Philadelphia. 

Mellinger,  Anna  Philadelphia. 

Milnes,  E.  Beatrice  Philadelphia. 
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Klein,  Blanche  Pennsylvania. 

Klein,  Margaret  M  Pennsylvania. 

Kreamer,  Ela  Pennsylvanai. 

Lemington,  Clara  Pennsylvania. 

LeVan,  Maud  Pennsylvania. 

Linsley ,  Stella  Pennsylvania. 

Lord,  Agnes  Pennsylvania. 

McGuire,  Pearl  Pennsylvania. 

Mentzer,  Florence  Pennsylvania. 

Moreland,  Myrtle   Pennsylyania. 

Moyer,  E.  Annetta  Pennsylvania. 

O'Brien,  Bessie  Pennsylvania. 

O'Brien,  Helen  Charlotte  Pennsylvania. 

Pidcock,  Mabel  Pennsylvania. 

Price,  Dora  New  Jersey. 

Reininger,  Edythe  B  Pennsylvania. 

Reynolds,  Mame  Pennsylvania. 

Riley,  Catherine  Pennsylvania. 

Riley,  Sara  Pennsylvania. 

Ruth,  Margaret  Pennsylvania. 
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Schulthise,  Minnie  Pennsylvania. 

Spangaro,  Olga  Pennsylvania. 

Stoey ,  Mabel  Pennsylvania. 

Teggi,  Mathilda  Pennsylvania. 

Tracey,  Elizabeth  J  Pennsylvania. 

Trice,  Catherine  Pennsylvania. 

Turner,  Margaret  Pennsylvania. 

Walborn,  Lottie  Pennsylvania. 

Watkins,  Alice  Pennsylvania. 

Watt,  Lena  Pennsylvania. 

White,  Esther  Pennsylvania. 

Whitmire,  Mae  Pennsylvania. 

Wilkie,  Bessie   Pennsylvania. 


Summary. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   464 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering   54 

Department  of  Theology   198 

Department  of  Law   113 

Department  of  Medicine   101 

Department  of  Pharmacy   84 

Department  of  Dentistry   176 

Teachers'  College: 

Normal  Course  for  Kindergarten  Teachers   43 

Normal  Course  in  Household  Science   50 

Normal  Course  in  Household  Arts   3 

Normal  Course  for  Commercial  Teachers   6  • 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Education   82 

Normal  Course  for  Elementary  Teachers   25 

Technical  and  Vocational  Courses : 

Cookery   33 

Physical  Education   28 

Dressmaking   93 

Millinery   30 

Manual  Crafts   55 

School  Gardening   3 

Story  Telling   17 

Design  and  Garment  Cutting  •.   2 

Preparatory  Department  (High  School)   509 

Department  of  Elementary  Education   262 

Model  Kindergarten   19 

Department  of  Commerical  Education   1,008 

*  Department  of  Music   77 

Department  of  Nurses'  Training   68 


Total  \   3,603 

Number  of  names  entered  more  than  once   78 


Total  Enrolment   3,525 


*  The  M'isic  School  also  numbered  500  additional  students  who  took  Chorus 
work  only. 
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Admission  Requirements  for  Civil  Engineering   73 

Admission  Requirements  for  Dental  School  '   216 

Admission  Requirements  for  Law  School   147 

Admission  Requirements  for  Medical  School   163 

Admission  Requirements  for  Normal  Household  Science  and 
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Admission  Requirements  for  Normal  Kindergarten  Training 

Course   102 

Admission  Requirements  for  Normal  Physical  Education  Course  115 

Admission  Requirements,  Training  School  for  Nurses   303 

Admission  Requirements  for  Pharmaceutical  Course   198-199 

Admission  Requirements  for  Teachers'  College   82 

Admission  Requirements  for  Theological  School   123-137 

Admission  to  New  Jersey  Bar   157 

Admission  to  Philadelphia  Bar   159 

Advertising   292 

Aesthetics   69 

Afternoon  Classes  >   55 

Algebra   65,  244 

Alpha  Pi  Alpha   315 

Alumni  (Associated)   320 

Alumni  Business   322 

Alumni,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   321 

Alumni,  Kindergarten   322 

Alumni,  Law   321 

Alumni,  Medicine   321 

Alumni,  Pharmacy   322 

Alumni,  Philadelphia  Dental  College   320 

Alumni,  Physical  Education   322 

Alumni,  Theology   321 

American  Dependencies   65 

American  Literature   59 

American  Politics   65 

Analytical  Chemistry   58 

Analytics   66 

Anatomy    172-229 

Anesthesia   227 

Anthropometry   115 

Apparatus,  Heavy   117 

Applegate  Obstetric  Society   315 

Applied  Electricity   69 

Apologetics   126 

Architectural  Drawing   59 
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Arithmetic,  Commercial   291 

Arithmetic,  General   262 

Arrangement  of  Courses  for  the  Bachelors'  Degrees   49 

Art...   275 

Art,  History  of   57 

Arts  Course   41-71 

Assaying   209 

Astronomy   60 

Athletics   116 

Athletic  Association  •   314 

Athletic  Teams   314 

Auditing   286 

Babcock  Surgical  Society   315 

Bacteriology   208-23 1 

Bailments  and  Carriers   154 

Banking   286 

Bankruptcy   153 

Bequests   342 

Bible,  English   128 

Bible  Study,  Synthetic   134 

Bible  Study,  Synoptic   134 

Bible  Study,  Topical   134 

Bible  Teachers'  Training  School   133-136 

Biblical  History   127 

Biblical  Theology   126 

Biology   57 

Boarding   325 

Board  of  Trustees   5 

Bookkeeping  Course   289 

Bookkeeping   99,  291 

B.  S.  Course .  .   51 

B.  S.  in  C.  E.  Course   72 

B.  S.  in  Education   84 

Botany   57,205 

Boxing   117 

Boys'  Classes  in  Physical  Training   271 

Bridges   77 

Brokerage   286 

Building,  Building  Construction  and  Estimating   292 

Business  Correspondence   291 

Business  Forms   100,291 

Business  Law   285,  291 

Business  Penmanship   100,  289 

Business  Practice   291 

Business  Preparatory  Course   290 

Business  School,  Day  and  Evening   279-293 

Business  School,  Fees   32,  35 

Business  Technique  and  Advanced  Accounting   286 

Calculation,  Rapid   99,291 

Calculus   66 

Calendar   4 

Canon  and  Fugue   295 

Castle  Memorial   323 

Ceramics   233 

Cercle  Francais   314 
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Church  History   127 

Civil  Engineering   72 

Civil  Engineering  Preparatory  Course   254 

Civil  Government   65,  244 

Civil  Service  Preparatory  Course   235 

Class  Organizations   317 

Classical  Preparatory  Course,  Day   236 
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College  Preparatory  Schools,  Day   236 

College  Preparatory  Schools,  Evening   243 

College  Secretarial  Course   279 

Combination  Course   290 

Commercial  Arithmetic   291 

Commercial  Course   289 

Commercial  Law   285 

Commercial  Training   289 

Companion  Nurse,  Course  for   309 

Comparative  Politics   65 

Comparative  Religion   70 

Composition   244 

Concerts    30 

Conservatory  Training   297 

Construction   76 

Constitutional  Law   152 

Contents,  Table  of   3 

Contracts   151 

Continuing  Class   261 

Conveyancing  :   293 

Cookery   Ill 

Cookery,  Brief  Course   268 

Cookery,  Normal   Ill 

Corporation  Accounting   286 

Corporation  Finance   286 

Corrective  Gymnastics   273 

Correspondence,  Business   291 

Correspondence  Course   137-145 

Costume  Designing   108 

Costume,  Historic   109 

Counterpoint   295 

Courses  of  Study  ;   28,  29 

Course  in  Arts   41-50 

Course  in  Business   279-293 

Course  in  Chemistry   79-80 

Course  in  Constructive  Arts   274 

Course  in  Engineering   72-78 

Course  in  Household  Art  and  Household  Science   107-1 14 

Course  in  Kindergarten  Training   102-105 

Course  in  Manual  Training   274 

Course  for  Principals  and  Assistants   94-98 

Course  in  School  Gardening   106 
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Course  in  Story  Telling   274 

Course  in  Science  *   51 

Course  for  Social  Workers   93 

Courses  for  Teachers   55 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  .  .  152 

Criticism   60 

Crown  and  Bridge  Work   228 

Curriculum,  Arts  Course   50 

Curriculum,  Chemistry  Course   19 

Curriculum,  Department  of  Dentistry   225 

Curriculum,  Department  of  Law   150 

Curriculum,  Department  of  Medicine   186-189 

Curriculum,  Department  of  Pharmacy   200 

Curriculum,  Department  of  Theology   124-126 

Curriculum,  Department  of  Theology,  Bible  Teachers  Training 

Course   136 

Curriculum,  Department  of  Theology,  Correspondence  Course. . .  141-142 

Curriculum,  Elementary  Schools   257,  262 

Curriculum,  Music  School   298 

Curriculum,  Normal  Commercial  Course   101 

Curriculum,  Normal  School  for  Elementary  Teachers   98 

Curriculum,  Normal  School  of  Kindergarten  Training   105 

Curriculum,  Normal  School  of  Household  Arts   110 

Curriculum,  Normal  School  of  Household  Science   114 

Curriculum,  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education   120 

Curriculum,  Nurses'  Training  School   304 

Curriculum,  Preparatory  Schools   240-244 

Curriculum,  School  of  Business   289,  290 

Curriculum,  School  of  Engineering   74 

Curriculum,  Science  Course   51 

Dancing   116 

Decedents'  Estates  >   153 

Degrees — Graduate   39 

Degrees — Undergraduate   39 

Degrees — Requirements  for   40 

Dental  History.  ,   233 

Dental  Jurisprudence   233 

Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics   226 

Dental  Preparatory  Course,  Day   236 

Dental  Preparatory  Course,  Evening   253 

Dentistry   215-233 

Dentistry,  Requirements  for  Admission   216 

Departments  of  Instruction   28,  29 

Dermatology  .   183 

Descriptive  Geometry   76 

Design  and  Garment  Cutting  for  Men   276 

Deutscher  Verein   314 

Dietetics   113 

Dietetics,  Hospital   113 

Differential  Equations   66 

Diplomas  (without  degree)   40 

Domestic  Relations   153 

Drawing,  Architectural  59,  244,  275 

Drawing,  Free-hand   244,  277 

Drawing,  Mechanical  , , ,   59,  244 
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Ecclesiastical  History   127 

Economics   70 
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Education,  History  of   67 

Educational  Gymnastics   122 

Electrical  Laboratory   77 

Electricity,  Applied   69 

Elementary  Department,  Day   256 

Elementary  Department,  Evening   262 
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Elizabethan  Drama   60 

Elocution   249 

Embroidery   109 

Embryology  ,   173 

Employment   36, 162 

Engineering  Courses,  Svnopsis   74 

English  *   59 

English,  Admission  Requirements   44-48 

English,  Bible   128 

English,  Business   29 

English,  College  Courses   59,  60 

English  Essay   60 

English,  Evening  College  Courses   53 

English,  Evening  Preparatory  Course   244 

English  Poetry   60 

English,  Preparatory  Course   236,  244 

English,  Requirements  for  Degrees   49 

English,  Saturday  Course   56 

Ensemble  Playing   298 

Entrance  Requirements,  A.B.  Course   42-49 

Entrance  Requirements,  B.S.  Course   42-49 

Entrance  Requirements,  Chemistry  Course   79 
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Estimating  and  Plan  Reading   292 

Ethics   68,128 

Ethics,  Legal   154 

Evening  Accounting  Course   284 

Evening  Department,  College   53 
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Evidence   154 

Examinations  (Medical)   188 

Exegesis   128,  130 

Exhibitions                                                                             .  324 

Faculty,  Addresses  of   337,  341 

Faculty,  Business  School   21 

Faculty,  College  Courses   6 
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Faculty,  Normal  School  for  Kindergartners   16 

Faculty,  Normal  Department   15 
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Fees,  All  Departments   30-36 
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Finance   282 

First  Aid   116 

Food  Analysis   58 
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Games   117 

Garment  Cutting  for  Men   276 

Garretsonian  Society   316 

General  Evening  Roster   264 

General  Information   311 

General  Preparatory  Course   235 

General  Regulations   37,  38 

Genito-Urinar}^  Diseases   184 

Geography   262 

Geography,  Commercial   100 

Geography,  Physical   247 

Geology   62 

Geometry   65,  248 

German  62,  63,  248 

German- American  Gymnastics   117 

Graduate  Courses   143 

Graduates  for  1912-1913   326 

Graduation  Requirements,  Medical  School   166 

Grammar   262 

Grammar  Grades   256 

Graphic  Statics   76 

Greek   63,248 

Greek,  New  Testament   129 

Gymnasium   324 

Gymnastics,  Educational   122 

Gymnastics,  German-American   117 
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Heating  and  Ventilation   77 

Hebrew   130 

High  School  Day  Department   234 

High  School,  Evening  Department   243 

Histology  and  Embryology   173,  232 

Historic  Costume   102 

Historical  Methods   65 

Historical  Sketch   26,  27 

History,  Ancient   248 
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History,  Ecclesiastical   127 
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